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"Recti  cultus pectora  roborant" 

Editorial  Notes 

Pri      i     1  For   the   first    twelve   years   of   its   existence    the 

H  T  Crawford  University  Schools  knew  but  one  principal.  Their 
phenomenal  growth,  the  development  of  a  worthy 
tradition  of  excellence  in  scholarship,  in  manly  sports,  and  in  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  high  standard  of  school  life  and  school  conduct,  stand 
as  an  enduring  testimonial  to  the  excellence  of  his  work.  What  he  did 
he  believed  in  doing  with  his  might.  This  spirit  of  earnestness  and 
devotion  to  duty  reflected  itself  in  those  with  whom  and  for  whom  he 
worked.  As  an  organizer  he  had  a  rare  capacity  for  leadership  yet  no 
detail  of  school  organization  was  too  minute  for  his  care.  His  interest 
in  his  pupils  never  ended  with  their  school  life.  In  the  achievements 
of  the  "old  boys,"  he  always  took  a  hearty  pride.  A  biographical 
sketch  of  Professor  Crawford  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
For  the  last  twelve  years  his  history  has  been  the  history  of  the 
University  Schools. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  know  Professor  Crawford  in  his  private 
relationships  (and  his  circle  of  friends  was  wide)  will  long  remember  the 
genial  companion,  large-hearted,  open-handed,  whose  conversation  was 
a  genuine  pleasure,  for  even  in  private  conversation  he  loved  the  apt 
phrase,  the  well-chosen  word.  With  him  one  felt  that  conversation  was 
no  longer  a  lost  art.  Those  who  knew  him  as  a  teacher  will  have  their 
memories  of  high  scholarship,  of  pedagogical  skill  and  of  devotion  to 
duty.  His  belief  in  the  educational  value  of  the  study  of  the  classics 
was  deep-rooted.  In  his  hands  the  study  meant  more  than  technical 
excellence  in  grammar  or  composition.  It  reached  out  for  the  thought 
and  spirit  of  the  text  and  illuminated  it  by  reference  to  corresponding 
thoughts  in  modern  literature.  For  him  the  classics,  too,  were  modern. 
Eager  and  quick  of  apprehension  he  communicated  his  spirit  to  his 
classes.  A  long  line  of  outstanding  classical  students  at  the  University 
owed  their  first  inspiration  to  his  teachings.  In  the  long  line  of  Ontario 
teachers  and  administrators  whose  efficient  and  unselfish  labours  have 
established  a  noble  tradition  of  public  service  to  education,  his  name 
will  stand  high, 
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2  THE  SCHOOL 

„  Never  before  have  so  many  Ontario  teachers  taken 

_   "       .  advantage   of   the   long  vacation   to   improve   their 

qualifications.  Some  twenty-five  hundred  attended 
this  year  the  summer  courses  offered  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education;  holders  of  third  class  professional  certificates  studied 
Middle  School  subjects  and  second  class  certificated  teachers  studied 
Upper  School  work;  others  took  physical  culture,  art,  household  science, 
agriculture,  manual  training,  vocal  music,  etc. ;  secondary  school  teachers, 
training  school  masters,  and  inspectors  studied  pedagogy.  In  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Years  only  of  the  course  in  Arts,  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  teachers  in  special  summer 
and  winter  classes;  Queen's  University  has  three  hundred  or  more 
teachers  taking  extra-mural  work;  Western  University  between  forty 
and  fifty.  Other  provinces  had  large  summer  schools.  All  of  this  means 
that  Canada's  teachers  are  realizing  the  duty  of  the  hour  and  are  making 
themselves  ready  for  the  educational  development  which  the  near 
future  must  bring. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  advertisements  setting  forth 
the  facilities  offered  to  teachers  by  Ontario  Universities.  The  teacher 
who  "stands  still"  will  soon  be  a  rara  avis  in  this  country. 

TVt     F*     f  n  With  the  opening  of  the  school  year  many  young 

„  .       .  teachers  face  for  the  first  time  the  responsibility  of 

classroom  work.  Every  teacher  faces  some  new 
class.  The  pupils'  relationship  to  the  teacher,  their  work  and  conduct 
during  the  coming  year  depend  very  largely  on  the  work  of  the  first  few 
days.  A  good  start  is  half  the  race.  And  the  main  thing  for  this  is 
preparation  beforehand.  Has  the  teacher  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  what 
work  in  each  subject  will  be  covered  this  year  ?  Does  not  last  year's 
experience  suggest  some  new  methods,  some  better  line  of  approach, 
some  new  appreciation  of  the  pupils  attitude  toward  this  work?  What 
does  the  teacher  expect  the  pupils  to  do  the  first  day?  Is  work  prepared 
for  them  to  do  or  does  the  teacher  expect  to  do  the  work  at  first  while 
pupils  listen?  The  experienced  teacher  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  hold 
attention  for  a  while  this  way,  and  how  unprofitable  it  is  apt  to  be  in 
the  long  run.  He  will,  at  the  very  start,  enlist  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  class.  It  may  be  an  easy  test;  it  may  be  a  list  of  questions  to 
answer,  name,  previous  class,  aim,  standing,  etc.,  but  there  should  be 
something  for  the  pupils  to  do.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  learning  to 
know  the  new  pupils  by  name.  You  cannot  do  this  while  you  are  talking 
but  you  can  do  it  when  the  pupils  are  working.  A  seat  plan  is  a  present 
aid.  Even  the  experienced  teacher  finds  that  careful  preparation  is 
an  invaluable  aid  to  that  ease  and  self-command  which  ensures  the 
confidence  of  a  class,  inspires  interest,  and  helps  to  insure  success. 
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.  ,  To  teachers  of  history,  at  least  to  those  teachers 

■»...-.,  i  who  really  tried  to  make  the  subject  live  for  their 
Public  Schools  ..      ./,       ,         t  ^        ( 

pupils,    it   has    been    lor   years    a    matter    of    great 

but  vain  regret,  that  there  have  been  available  so  few  really  interesting 
stories  of  Canadian  history.  Plenty  of  such  stories  were  in  existence 
but  "digging"  for  them  required  more  time  and  a  larger  library  than 
most  public  school  teachers  possessed.  Numerous  books  of  stories  of 
British  history  were  ready  to  hand  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  history  of 
this  young  country.  This  lack  has  now  been  partially  supplied  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Wallace,  Editor  of  The  Canadian  Historical  Review  who 
has  just  published  through  the  Oxford  University  Press  a  little 
book  of  stories  entitled  "By  Star  and  Compass."  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education  makes  special  mention  of  this  new  book  in  the 
recent  circular  dealing  with  supplementary  reading.  The  stories  make 
excellent  reading  for  public  school  children  and  will  make  Canadian 
history  new  for  those  (unfortunately  they  are  many)  who  now  do  not 
"like"  the  subject.  Several  copies  should  at  once  find  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  all  school  libraries. 

.  The  Ontario  educational  system  is  now  old  enough 

_,.  to  have  acquired  a  history,  and  in  many  localities, 

interesting  local  studies  have  appeared  in  recent 
years,  generally  as  contributions  to  local  newspapers  or  as  chapters  in 
local  histories  or  in  the  form  of  memorial  volumes.  The  most  recent  is 
A  Short  History  of  Arnprior  High  School  by  the  present  principal, 
Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Ross,  M.A.,  M.F.  The  Arnprior  High  School  was  estab- 
lished some  fifty-seven  years  ago.  High  Schools  were  then  known  as 
Grammar  Schools.  Since  that  time  more  than  2,000  boys  and  girls 
have  received  instruction  in  this  school.  Unfortunately,  the  daily 
attendance  records  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  been  either 
lost  or  destroyed,  but  this  has  been  in  part  compensated  for  by  the 
diligence  with  which  Mr.  Ross  has  collected  information  from  those 
whose  memories  still  reached  back  to  that  period.  The  first  chapter 
is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  town  of  Arnprior,  and  is  in  itself  a  very 
interesting  contribution  to  local  historical  geography.  The  work  is 
prefaced  by  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Jas.  Muir,  B.A.,  K.C.,  L.L.B., 
first  headmaster  of  the  Arnprior  Grammar  School,  now  President  of 
the  Alberta  Law  Society.  Since  1865  seventy-four  teachers  have  been 
members  of  the  stafT  of  the  school.  The  history  is  presented  as  a 
book  of  62  pages  in  very  attractive  form  and  with  excellent  type  and 
paper. 


Professor  Henry  J.  Crawford 


BY  the  passing  of  Prof.  Henry  J.  Crawford  this  summer  the  Univer- 
sity Schools  lost  a  beloved  Headmaster,  the  University  a  valued 
professor  and  the  country,  an  eminent  educationist  and  noble 
citizen.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  nearly  a  year  and  was  at  last 
forced  to  relinquish  his  duties.  For  a  time  he  seemed  to  be  making  a 
successful  fight  and  in  June  he  was  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  able 
to  attend  the  annual  prize-giving  and  say  a  few  words  to  the   boys. 

Early  in  July,  however,  it 
became  increasingly  evident 
that  the  disease  was  breaking 
his  powers  of  resistance  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  2 
the  end  came. 

Prof.  Crawford  was  born 
fifty-four  years  ago  at  Bridge- 
water  near  Belleville,  but 
received  his  early  education 
in  the  schools  of  Kincardine. 
He  was  a  student  of  remark- 
able ability  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  a  qualified 
first-class  teacher.  His  first 
position  was  that  of  Science 
and  Classical  Master  at 
Harriston  High  School.  The 
late  Inspector  Hodgson  used 
to  tell  how  one  winter  morn- 
ing while  on  his  way  to  visit 
this  school  he  got  into  con- 
versation with  a  boy  going 
in  the  same  direction.  Mr. 
Hodgson  asked  some  questions  about  the  staff  and  especially  how 
the  young,  new  teacher  was  getting  along.  Mr.  Crawford,  who  always 
loved  a  joke,  was  loud  and  emphathic  in  his  praises  of  the  youthful 
master  intimating  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  the  best  on  the 
staff.  Great  was  Mr.  Hodgson's  surprise  when  a  little  later  he  entered 
a  Latin  class  and  recognised  the  teacher. 

After  a  short  time  in  Harriston,  Mr.  Crawford  entered  the  class  of 
'88  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  was  graduated  as  McCaul  gold- 
medalist  in  Classics.     After  a  year  in  Belleville,  he  became  Classical 
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Master  of  Seaforth  High  School,  where  he  remained  three  years.  While 
there  he  was  a  member  of  the  Seaforth  Hurons,  a  famous  Soccer  team 
of  the  time  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  forwards  in  Canada.  In 
1893  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 
Here  he  made  himself  famous  as  a  teacher  of  Classics  and  as  a  coach 
in  track  and  field  Athletics.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  P.  C.  I.'s  enviable 
reputation  in  sport  and  many  of  'Varsity's  best  Classical  scholars  and 
greatest  runners,  jumpers  and  hurdlers  owed  their  success  to  his  training. 

In  1907  he  was  made  Principal  of  the  new  Riverdale  High  School 
and  despite  the  gloomy  forbodings  of  some  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  said  that  the  school  would  open  with  more  teachers 
than  pupils,  he  started  (in  September)  with  nearly  200.  This  was 
accomplished  only  by  his  indefatigable  work  during  the  summer  holi- 
days when,  almost  any  day,  he  might  have  been  seen  driving  a  horse 
and  buggy  through  the  wilds  of  Riverdale,  then  known  as  the  "goose 
pasture,"  looking  up  prospective  pupils. 

In  1910  the  University  organised  the  University  Schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  Mr.  Crawford  became 
Headmaster  of  the  Schools  and  Professor  of  Education,  and  lecturer 
on  Methods  in  Classics  in  the  Faculty  of  Education.  The  phenomenal 
success  of  the  Schools  in  scholarship  and  athletics  amply  justified  his 
appointment. 

He  was  a  man  of  wide  interests,  fair-minded,  genial,  generous  to  a 
fault.  As  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  he  was  in  a  class  by  himself. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  to  correlate  Latin  and  English,  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  "gerund  grinding,"  and  to  read  Latin  "like 
a  gentleman"  not  as  an  acrostic.  He  got  his  chief  delight  from  Horace 
and  it  is  cause  for  genuine  regret  that  he  never  found  time  to  edit  an 
edition  of  the  odes  with  his  comments  and  English  version.  He  had 
culled  a  thesaurus  of  apt  phrases  from  English  poets,  from  Chaucer 
to  Austin  Dobson  and  had  invented  many  of  his  own  just  as  apt.  He 
was  equally  at  home  with  the  delightful  nonsense  and  the  sublimest 
sentiments  of  the  Roman  poet.  Many  of  us  have  laughed  with  him 
when  he  told  of  the  boy  who  rendered  post  eqitem  sedet  atra  cura  by 
"after  riding,  the  dark  lady  sits  down  carefully  "or  when  he  declaimed 
at  a  dinner  "  Persicos  odi  puer  apparatus — Bring  me  a  chop  and  a  couple 
of  potatoes." 

In  his  work  as  an  administrator  he  was  unsparing  of  his  own  time 
and  care.  For  himself,  as  for  others  he  set  a  high  standard  of  achieve- 
ment. At  the  end  he  might  have  said  with  Horace  "I  have  reared  me 
a  monument  more  lasting  than  bronze"  and  like  Horace  we  may  find 
comfort  in  recalling  that  "'Tis  hard,  but  whatever  it  is  forbidden  to 
remedy,  becomes  easier  to  bear  by  patient  endurance." 


Dr.  James  A.  While 


A  distinguished  Ontario  educationist  passed  away  last  May  when 
Dr.  James  A.  White,  principal  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  succumbed 

to  the  illness  that  had  forced  him  to 
relinquish  his  active  duties  last 
December.  Dr.  White  was  born  in 
Trenton,  Ontario,  1858.  As  a  youth 
he  graduated  from  Toronto  Normal 
School,  winning  the  Governor- 
General's  gold  medal  for  general 
proficiency.  After  some  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  in  Brockville 
and  Lindsay,  he  was  appointed  In- 
spector of  Separate  Schools  for  On- 
tario. He  became  Principal  of  the 
Ottawa  Normal  School  in  succession 
to  Dr.  John  A.  McCabe.  Studious 
by  temperament  Dr.  White  was  yet 
a  man  of  wide  interests,  particularly 
in  historical  and  archeological  studies. 
As  teacher  and  as  principal  his 
ability  and  energy  ensured  success  in 
the  highly  responsible  position  which 
James  a.  White,  ll.d.  he  ably  filled  for  nearly  twenty  years. 


Poetry  and  the  Teaching  of  Literature 


ADRIAN  MACDONALD 


I. 

WHILE  I  was  riding  on  a  Toronto  street  car  recently,  my  atten- 
tion was  distracted  from  the  advertisements  and  the  news- 
paper of  my  neighbor  on  the  right  by  the  striking  appearance 
of  a  youth  sitting  opposite.  He  had  the  unmistakable  mien  of  the 
esthete — slight,  loose-jointed,  slim-nosed,  luxurious-haired.  He  wore 
a  soft  collar  and  a  copious  tie;  his  coat  hung  loosely  upon  his  frame; 
he  had  no  hat;  his  trousers  and  his  sleeves  were  baggy;  his  shoes  were 
unpolished  and  out  of  shape;  but  his  eyes: 
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"Gee,  Mabel,"  said  my  neighbor  on  the  left  to  her  friend,  "did  you 
ever  see  such  eyes?" 

"Say,  he  is  a  pretty  boy,  now  ain't  he?"  replied  her  companion  with 
frank  admiration. 

"But  get  on  to  what  he's  reading." 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  book  of  poems.    Gosh,  he  must  be  crazy." 

"He  sure  must." 

And  that  about  sized  up  the  opinion  of  everyone  in  the  car.  To  wade 
through  highbrow  stuff  like  that  for  an  examination,  or  in  the  school- 
room, might  be  all  in  the  day's  work  for  a  student;  but  to  read  poetry 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  it  was  the  act  of  a  lunatic. 

Poetry  as  a  recreation  is  nowadays  very  much  out  of  fashion.  Like 
Handel's  music  and  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  it  is  still  much 
affected  by  would-be  bluestockings.  And  ordinary  people  frequently 
pose  as  liking  it  as  a  sort  of  symbol  of  their  cultural  respectability. 
They  put  on  an  affection  for  it  as  they  do  a  dress  suit — to  be  stiffly 
and  uncomfortably  proper.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  choice 
they  much  prefer  comic  supplements  to  Shakespearean  comedy,  base- 
ball news  to  ballads,  movie  melodramas  to  blank  verse  tragedies,  and 
beauty  hints  to  odes  on  natural  beauty. 

Why  has  the  product  of  that  ancient  and  reputable  firm  "The 
Muses  and  Son,  Inc."  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  unpopularity?  In 
this  question  is  a  real  problem  for  theorists  of  education. 

To  a  certain  extent,  I  believe,  we  teachers  are  to  blame.  We  have 
preached  so  long  on  the  subject  of  the  lofty  character  of  verse,  its 
ennobling  effect  upon  the  mind,  its  exalted  cultural  value,  that  our 
pupils  have  come  to  believe  us.  We  have  elevated  poetry,  as  a  friend 
of  mine  put  it,  "higher  than  a  cat's  back,"  and  now  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  world  shuns  it. 

The  greater  bards  have  been  exiled  by  us  to  the  lofty  top  of  Mount 
Olympus,  where  they  must  sit  in  that  high  but  rarified  atmosphere 
apart.  They  have  been  made  immortal  to  be  sure;  but  who  wants  to 
consort  in  a  street  car  with  an  immortal,  or  sprawl  with  one  under  an 
orchard  tree  in  June? 

In  our  enthusiasm  we  have  deliberately  taken  poetry  away  from 
the  world  of  everyday  human  interests;  and  we  must  take  our  part  of 
the  blame  for  its  unpopularity.  But  we  are  not  wholly  responsible. 
The  spirit  of  the  age,  here  as  in  the  matter  of  ladies'  hair  dressing,  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  change  of  taste. 

The  world  has  moved  away  from  an  interest  in  poetry.  Reading 
poetry,  it  is  true,  was  never  a  universal  amusement  of  the  people; 
but  there  was  a  time  when  poetry  was  a  real  force  in  the  life  of  persons 
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of  average  culture.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  Shakespeare's  day  verse 
was  more  popular  than  now?  If  not,  why  did  he  write  his  plays  in  blank 
verse? 

To  read  poetry  with  appreciation  requires  a  more  concentrated 
effort  of  thought  than  we  are  willing  to  give.  After  the  activities  of  our 
daily  business  we  are  too  weary  to  scale  the  heights  of  poetic  fancy. 
How  much  easier  it  is  to  satisfy  our  love  for  natural  beauty  by  running 
twenty  miles  in  our  Ford  car  than  by  reading  Wordsworth's  Prelude; 
how  much  less  effort  it  is  to  observe  a  noble  conflict  at  the  baseball 
grounds  than  in  a  poetic  translation  of  the  Iliad;  how  much  less  ex- 
hausting it  is  to  listen  to  a  few  popular  airs  on  the  gramaphone  than 
to  harken  to  imagination  to  the  soft  pipings  of  Keats  or  Shelley.  And 
then  have  we  not  always  the  movies  as  a  pleasant  source  of  vicarious 
thrills? 

The  poets  are  in  a  bad  way  because  they  demand  of  their  readers 
a  certain  amount  of  sustained  effort. 

The  modern  mind  is  shockingly  lazy.  It  has  been  spoiled.  The 
inventive  genius  of  the  age  has  contrived  to  supply  pleasure  without 
effort.  Necessity  may  be  the  mother  of  invention;  but  the  child  of 
invention  is  sloth. 

Prose,  since  it  is  more  quickly  and  more  easily  read — that  is  the  lighter 
sort  of  prose — is  more  to  the  modern  liking  than  verse.  Prose  may  be 
skimmed  through  rapidly,  but  poetry  must  be  read  with  concentrated 
attention.  When  we  start  on  a  prose  novel  it  is  as  if  we  had  taken  our 
seats  in  a  fast  train  and  were  about  to  see  a  great  deal  of  country  in  a 
more  or  less  hurried  fashion.  But  when  we  open  a  book  of  poems  it 
is  as  if  we  were  about  to  wander  along  a  trout  stream  in  June.  If  we 
are  to  get  the  best  out  of  our  ramble,  we  must  not  hurry.  At  every 
bend  of  the  little  river  we  must  pause  to  look  and  listen.  Our  faculties 
must  be  intent  to  observe  the  fresh  beauty  of  trees  and  rocks  and  over- 
hanging ferns,  to  catch  the  poignantly  sweet  scent  of  cedars,  to  hear 
the  watery  whistle  of  a  bird  hidden  amongst  the  entangled  leaves. 

Poetry  must  be  read,  and  dreamed  over,  and  read  again.  Any 
poem  worth  reading  at  all  is  worth  reading  several  times. 

How  many  of  us  are  ready  to  adopt  this  leisurely  yet  alert  attitude 
of  mind?  Very  few.  To  be  sure  our  failure  to  read  poetry  aright  may 
not  be  altogether  mental  lassitude.  Perhaps  we  are  just  hopelessly 
unpoetic. 

A  little  girl  was  asked  why  she  did  not  sing.  "Well,"  she  answered, 
"I  just  ain't  got  no  tune  in  me." 

Many  of  us  are  like  that.  We  just  "ain't  got  no"  poetry  in  us.  This 
modern  age  is  especially  poor  in  poetic  taste.  We  people  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  all  bitten  with  the  scientific  bug.     We  would  much  rather 
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analyse  than  appreciate,  classify  than  love.  When  we  find  a  flower  in 
the  woods  we  must  call  it  by  a  Latin  name ;  when  we  come  on  a  figure 
of  speech  in  a  poem  we  are  not  content  until  it  is  classified  and  labelled. 

Some  of  my  scientific  friends  assure  me  that  they  glean  a  good  deal 
of  pleasure  from  collecting  and  classifying  birds  and  butterflies  and 
flowers.  For  my  own  part,  every  time  I  visit  a  woods  in  Spring,  or  a 
meadow  in  Summer,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  I  do  not  know  the  scientific 
name  of  a  single  plant.  To  appreciate  natural  beauty,  I  admit,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  so  completely  ignorant  of  scientific  lore.  But  it 
appears  to  me  easier  not  to  serve  two  masters.  For  science  is  science, 
and  art  is  art;  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet.  Poetry  and  science 
have  not  been  on  speaking  terms  ever  since  the  devotees  of  science 
forsook  the  entrancing  attempt  to  translate  base  metal  into  gold.  The 
modern  reader  makes  a  great  mistake  when  he  tries  to  import  the 
spirit  of  research  into  the  reading  of  poetry.  He  shows  that  his  chief 
love  is  fact,  not  poetry;  he  shows  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  get  the 
best  out  of  verse. 

My  argument  in  short  is  this:  We  do  not  love  poetry  nowadays, 
because  we  do  not  read  it  aright;  we  do  not  read  it  aright,  because  we 
do  not  love  it.  And  there  is  the  problem  as  it  confronts  the  teacher  of 
literature.  How  is  he  to  break  the  vicious  circle?  Like  many  of  his 
problems,  it  appears  insoluble — it  is  unsoluble  if  he  is  in  search  of  a 
complete  and  final  solution.  But  after  all  very  few  problems  outside 
the  textbooks  on  mathematics  are  capable  of  complete  and  final  solu- 
tion. In  most  cases  the  next  that  can  be  done  is  to  straighten  out  a 
few  difficulties^  to  accomplish  something  here  and  there — as  Stevenson 
would  say  "to  travel  hopefully." 

In  starting  to  write  this  note  it  was  my  purpose  "to  travel  hope- 
fully" for  another  page  or  two  giving  practical  suggestions  to  the  teacher 
of  literature — but  I  am  on  my  holidays  and  the  water  of  Lake  Joseph  is 
most  inviting.  Do  you  blame  me  if  I  leave  my  practical  suggestions 
for  a  later  issue? 


The  following  howlers  from  the  University  Correspondent  are  worth  repetition : 

The  mineral  wealth  of  a  country  is  ginger-beer  and  lemonade. 

The  imperfect  tense  is  used  in  French  to  express  a  future  action  in  past  time  which 
does  not  take  place  at  all. 

Much  butter  is  imported  from  Denmark,  because  Danish  cows  have  greater  enter- 
prise and  superior  technical  education  to  ours. 

In  the  British  Empire  the  sun  always  sets. 

Wolfe  declared  that  he  would  rather  repeat  Gray's  Elegy  than  take  Quebec. 

The  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm  are  Buckingham  Palace,  Windsor  and  Balmoral. 


Nature  Study  for  September 

john  dearness,  m.a. 
The  Weedy  School  Garden 

IF  July  and  August  were  school  months  they  would,  for  instruction 
in  nature  study  and  agriculture,  be  next  in  importance  to  the 
planting  month.  The  loss  due  to  the  closing  of  the  schools  in 
the  season  of  flowering  and  fruiting  of  so  many  garden  plants  is  par- 
tially met  for  children  who  have  their  own  gardens  at  their  homes. 

Many  schools  suffer  a  change  of  teachers  at  this  time  of  year.  Usually 
such  a  change  is  detrimental  to  a  school  and  for  obvious  reasons  most 
so  in  respect  to  the  garden  studies.  Indeed  it  often  happens  that  the 
new  teacher  arriving  in  September  finds  the  garden  neglected  during 
the  holidays — possibly,  owing  to  prospective  changes,  for  a  longer 
period — over-grown  with  weeds  and  damaged  by  trespassers. 
Even  where  there  is  not  a  change  of  teachers  neglect  of  the  garden 
during  the  holidays  is  far  from  rare. 

Now  what  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  whether  old  or  new,  who  at 
the  opening  of  school  in  September  finds  the  garden  in  the  condition 
described  above? 

To  answer  the  question  the  statement  is  ventured  that  a  school- 
garden  with  plants  injured  by  insects  and  fungus-diseases,  with  root- 
growth  arrested  by  lack  of  cultivation,  and  overrun  by  several  kinds  of 
noxious  and  indifferent  weeds  affords  a  richer  field  for  nature-study 
and  for  practical  lessons  in  agriculture  than  one  that  has  been  well 
cultivated  and  kept  scrupulously  clean  during  the  summer  months. 

Any  school  garden  will  fail  to  realize  its  possibilities  if  managed 
with  the  sole  aim  to  raise  fine  flowers  and  large  vegetables.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  school  garden  should  be,  not  to  raise  big  cabbage-heads 
but  to  develop  right-thinking  children's  heads.  The  larger  the  variety 
of  useful  problems  that  the  teacher  can  guide  the  children  in  working 
out  the  more  educative  will  the  school  garden  be. 

The  writer  was  once  asked  to  assist  in  determining  the  relative 
merits  of  a  group  of  school  gardens.  It  was  proposed  to  make  an  auto 
trip  on  a  Saturday  to  visit  them  and  report  which  was  best,  and  which 
was  second.  Now  viewing  school  gardens  as  a  means  of  education 
and  determining  their  relative  merits  on  that  basis  it  becomes  clearly 
impossible  to  determine  which  one  is  the  best  without  meeting  the 
children.  The  scoring  points  clearly  lie  along  the  lines  of  the  interests 
awakened  and  strengthened,   the  problems  attacked,   the  conclusions 
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reached,  and  the  plans  that  have  been  formed  for  a  future  season's 
operations.  The  merit  of  a  school  garden  is  to  be  determined  not  alone 
by  what  the  children  have  done  with  their  hands — this  it  might  show 
on  a  Saturday — but  by  what  they  have  observed,  what  they  have 
thought,  what  they  have  discovered,  and  what  they  have  enjoyed! 

Teachers  are  often  discouraged  by  rural  and  other  parents  saying 
in  effect: — We  send  our  children  to  school  to  study  the  R's — sometimes 
they  call  them  "the  essentials";  as  for  gardening,  well,  they  can  get 
enough  of  that  at  home.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  opinion  finds  expres- 
sion when  even  teachers  think  that  the  purpose  of  a  school  garden  is 
to  raise  a  few  flowers  and  marketable  vegetables  under  the  name  of  a 
school  garden  and  derive  a  few  dollars  therefor  by  way  of  a  grant. 
Perhaps  school  gardening  would  be  more  highly  honored  if  there  were 
no  special  grant  attached  to  it;  but  given  a  place  on  the  school  program, 
like  arithmetic  or  spelling,  for  its  own  intrinsic  educational  value.  An 
ideal  school  garden  at  the  beginning  of  September  is  a  somewhat  weedy 
garden.     Such  a  garden  in  September  ought  to  be  a  busy  place. 

Visiting  a  Corn  Patch 

DO  you  know  all  about  an  Indian  corn  plant,  even  to  the  history  of 
its  name? 

Have  you  observed  its  beauty,  its  symmetry,  its  strength  and 
thought  of  its  usefulness? 

A  miracle  of  wind  and  sunshine  when  you  think  of  the  sunbeams 
it  has  turned  into  dynamos  for  the  energy  needed  to  build  sugar  and 
starch  out  of  wind  and  rain. 

Observe  a  corn-plant.  Think  about  it.  Study  it  as  you  did  the 
multiplication  table,  then — if  you  cannot  make  your  pupils  wonder 
in  its  presence,  well  then — give  up  teaching. 

The  wind-blown  Leaf  is  ready  to  caress  you  or  to  slap  you  in  the 
face.  A  green  pennant,  so  well-adapted  to  draw  for  its  needs  from  air 
and  sunshine.  Test  the  strength  of  its  midrib.  Note  the  "fulness"  of 
the  wavy  margins,  alternately  straightening  and  crimping  as  the  pen- 
nant answers  to  the  wind.  Hold  a  maple  leaf  beside  it;  compare  the 
blade  and  petiole  of  each.  The  corn  petiole  firmly  clasps  the  stem  for 
several  inches.  What  a  neat  and  pretty  eavetrough — the  ligule — at 
the  upper  base  of  the  blade;  compare  it  with  the  flashing  at  the  contact 
of  a  chimney  with  the  roof  of  a  house. 

See  the  Flowers — of  two  kinds,  in  two  sets,  in  two  widely  separated 
branches.  One  kind  at  the  top — the  tassel — too  many  to  count.  Here 
are  the  stamens  that  shed  their  yellow  dusty  pollen  on  the  waiting 
tips  of  the  "silk."  The  latter  are  yet  to  be  seen  where  they  pushed 
up  through  the  mouth  of  the  husk  tips.     Every  grain  of  corn,  at  one 
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time  a  tender  little  flower  with  its  long,  silken  thread-like  style,  now 
standing  with  its  mate  in  double  rank  like  serried  soldiers. 

Then  there  is  the  Stem  itself.  How  fast  it  must  have  grown! 
Planted  near  the  end  of  May,  and  in  seventy-two  days  had  grown  to 
be  six  feet  tall.  Do  not  miss  its  form;  above  the  leaves  it  is  as  cylindri- 
cal as  a  pencil,  but  between  them  curved  out  as  though  a  section  of  the 
stem  were  set  apart  to  become  a  leaf.  It  is  less  obvious  that  the  stem 
is  a  Y  with  two  unequal  arms,  one  elongated  and  tipped  with  a  stami- 
nate  tassel  of  flowers,  the  other  dwarfed  and  tipped  with  the  pistillate 
flowers  that  have  become  the  ear  of  corn.  Why  the  inequality  of  the 
two  arms?  Is  it  to  keep  the  flowers  on  the  same  plant  far  apart  so  that 
the  wind-carried  pollen  will  more  likely  fall  on  the  flowers  of  another 
plant  than  on  its  own  ? 

The  Root.  What  strength  it  must  require.  You  will  know  that, 
if  grasping  a  plant  cut  off  at  the  earth  by  its  base,  you  try  to  hold  it 
erect  against  a  strong  wind.  Observe  the  two  forms  of  roots — stout, 
hard  props  and  strong,  tough  fibers.  The  tall,  green  mast  with  its 
load  of  leaves  and  fruit  thus  propped  on  the  leeward  and  guyed  on  the 
windside  is  prepared  for  any  wind  that  blows. 

It  is  almost  as  good  a  sugar  maker  as  its  sister  the  sugar  cane.  Recall 
the  taste  of  those  ears  of  Golden  Bantam  you  enjoyed  last  month. 
The  grains  do  not  taste  sweet  now  for  the  plant  has  converted  the 
sugar  into  starch;  and  so  it  keeps  its  stores  safe  for  the  future  use  of 
its  family. 


Language  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades 

ALICE  A.   HARDING 

Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

WHAT  is  the  real  significance  of  the  terms  freedom  and  discipline 
in  relation  to  the  child's  ever-increasing  capacity  for  growth? 
Perhaps  the  fundamental  ideas  involved  in  the  terms,  have 
never  been  more  clearly  or  more  tersely  expressed  than  when  one  said, 
"Liberty  is  not  freedom  to  do  as  one  likes  but  the  ability  to  do  as  one 
ought."  The  significant  fact  is  that  freedom  points  to  activity  that  is 
dominated  by  an  aim,  and  is  therefore,  ordered,  and  orderly.  It  points 
to  intelligent  activity  as  opposed  to  mere  capricious  action.  Likewise, 
discipline  points  to  constructive  power  of  achievement,  a  positive  trained 
power,  rather  than  mere  slavish  submission  and  obedience. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  the  situations  that  actually  set  our 
problems,  let  us  ask  some  simple  pertinent  questions.  Some  of  our 
pupils  come  from  the  loving  sympathy  of  home  life,  to  live  in  a  new 
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world,  in  close  relationship  with  others  of  their  own  age.  The  teacher 
is  the  closest  grown-up  life  to  touch  these  young  children  who  are  in 
a  strange  environment.  Do  we  attract  these  little  ones  in  an  informal 
natural  sympathetic  way?  Do  we  stimulate  the  growth  of  love  and 
goodwill?  Some  of  our  pupils  are  beginning  the  second  year  of  school 
life.  If  we  had  them  the  year  previous,  and  if  we  began  in  the  right  and 
wise  way,  then  we  have  only  to  follow  the  path  of  rich  opportunity.  If, 
however,  the  second  year  pupils  are  new  to  us  and  we  to  them,  the 
spirit  of  attraction,  through  vital  sympathy,  is  the  key  to  their  hearts. 
The  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools  held  during  the  summer  months  in 
our  cities,  are  a  splendid  example  of  this  principle.  They  are  rendering 
valuable  service.  From  the  teacher's  side  then,  the  attention  of  interest 
in  and  sympathy  for  the  pupils  will  call  forth  goodwill.  Realizing  this, 
one  should  cultivate  "the  ability  to  do  as  one  ought"  Do  we  speak  to 
the  child  in  the  language  he  understands?  Do  we  begin  in  the  concrete — ■ 
the  life  of  nature,  the  out-of-doors,  the  grass,  the  flowers,  the  gardens, 
the  farm,  the  trees,  the  woods,  the  parks,  the  water,  the  beach,  the 
sand,  the  pebbles — the  plays,  mimic  boating,  fort  making,  fishing,  the 
merry-go-round,  the  balloons?  Do  our  morning  conversations  not  only 
open  and  enliven  the  day  but  do  they  also  systematically  develop  rich 
oral  language  expression  in  the  children?  Is  this  followed  later  in  the 
day  by  hand  expression,  in  modelling,  in  drawing,  in  cutting  exercises, 
in  use  of  building  blocks,  in  lentil  work  and  picture  sewing?  Do  we  realize 
that  expression  through  doing,  whether  by  voice,  by  hand  or  through 
rythmic  activity,  is  a  vital  part  of  knowing? 

Nursery  Rhymes 

How  can  we  better  establish  relationship  with  beginners  in  the  first 
year,  than  by  using  the  Nursery  Rhymes? 

Method: 

1.  Awaken  interest  and  thought  recall  by  saying  for  example: — ■ 
"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  the  country. 
She  had  some  fine,  woolly  sheep.  One  day  she  could  not  find  them. 
She  wandered  far,  but  she  had  lost  them.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
wait  and  let  them  come  home  themselves,  which  they  did." 

After  telling  the  story,  ask — ■ 

"Who  was  this  little  girl?" 

"Tell  me  the  story  the  way  you  heard  it." 

Some  will  say- — ■ 

Little  Bo-Peep  Leave  them  alone, 

Has  lost  her  sheep,  And  they  will  come  home, 

And  cannot  tell  And  bring  their  tails 

Where  to  find  them.  Behind  them. 
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2.  A  little  boy  and  his  sister  went  on  a  visit  to  the  country.  Their 
grandmother  needed  some  water.  Like  the  helpful  little  boy  that  he 
was,  he  said,  ''Granny,  I'll  get  you  some  water."  He  went  out  of  the 
door,  carrying  a  pail  and  climbed  a  steep  hill  to  the  top,  where  the  well 
was.    His  little  sister  thinking  that  he  might  need  help,  followed  him. 

Then  ask: — "Can  you  imagine  what  happened  when  he  started 
down  the  hill  with  that  pail  of  water?" 

If  no  response  be  given,  continue  thus, — 

"The  little  boy  fell  down  and  of  course,  the  pail  of  water,  also. 
And  his  little  sister  thought  it  so  funny  that  before  she  knew  she  came 
tumbling  after." 

Then  say,  "Tell  us  the  story  as  you  learned  it  from  mother."  Pupils 
say, — 

Jack  and  Jill 
Went  up  the  hill 
To  get  a  pail  of  water; 
Jack  fell  down 
And  broke  his  crown, 
And  Jill  came 
Tumbling  after. 

3.  "Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old,  old  lady  who  lived  all 
alone  with  her  dog,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond.  She  fed  him  every 
day  and  she  never  forgot  to  do  this  regularly.  But  one  day  to  her 
great  disappointment,  when  she  went  to  the  cupboard  to  get  him  some- 
thing, she  found  that  it  was  empty.  'Bow-wow!'  Bow-wow!'  said 
the  little  dog.  'Where  is  my  bone?'  But  the  old  woman  shook  her 
head." 

Then,  "say  it,  as  you  heard  the  story  first."     Some  say, — ■ 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cubobard 

To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone ; 
But  when  she  came  there, 
The  cupboard  was  bare, 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 

The  natural  instinct  of  children  for  collecting  things,  as  pebbles, 
shells,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  toys,  pictures,  postal  cards,  etc.,  and  the 
instinct  of  investigation  suggest  another  point  of  departure  for  the 
development  of  informal  language  expression  with  the  nursery  rhyme. 

Method: 

1.  Pupils  bring  toy  animals  and  pictures  to  school.  These  are 
exhibited  and  a  question  asked,  as,- — 

"Who  has  heard  a  story  rhyme  from  mother  about  a  sheep?" 

A  pupil  says  aloud,  or  several  quietly  to  the  teacher  or  to  each  other, — 
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Baa,  baa,  Black  Sheep! 
Have  you  any  wool? 
Yes  sir,  yes  sir, 

Three  bags  full. 

One  for  my  master, 

One  for  my  dame, 
And  one  for  the  little  boy 

That  lives  in  the  lane. 

2.  Mary  has  a  fine  picture  of  a  cat.  Ask:  "Has  mother  told  you 
a  story  in  rhyme  about  a  pussy  cat?" 

When  pupils  are  ready  to  recite  nursery  rhyme  let  them  choose  the 
pupils  in  the  class  to  whom  they  would  like  to  speak.  Let  children 
move  to  any  part  of  the  room  they  select  and  speak  to  one  another  or 
to  groups.  Several  may  be  speaking  at  one  time  and  quite  independ- 
ently, without  interrupting  the  others,  and  saying — 

"Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat, 

Where  have  you  been?" 
"I  have  been  to  London 

To  visit  the  queen." 
"Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat, 

What  did  you  there?" 
"I  frightened  a  little  mouse 

Under  her  chair." 

This  being  a  natural  method  in  calling  forth  language  expression, 
the  most  diffident  have  the  opportunity  of  being  oblivious  of  surroundings 
and  so,  of  becoming  self -expressive. 

Seat  Expression 

1.  Illustrative  modelling  in  plasticine  of  Little  Bo-Peep;  Jack  and 
Jill  going  up  the  hill;  Jack  and  Jill  coming  down  the  hill;  Mother 
Hubbard  story;  The  Black  Sheep,  the  bags  of  wool;  The  Pussy  Cat, 
the  queen,  the  chair  and  the  little  mouse. 

2.  With  crayola,  picturing  of  the  story  rhymes. 

3.  With  lentils,  picturing  of  parts  of  the  rhymes. 

4.  Sewing  picture  cards  of  the  dog,  the  sheep,  the  cat,  the  mouse, 
Jack  and  Jill,  etc.,  which  have  been  outlined  and  perforated  for  the 
pupils. 

5.  Tracing  outlines  of  the  sheep,  the  cat,  the  mouse,  the  cow;  then 
cutting  to  the  line,  and  colouring. 

SECOND  YEAR 

With  a  new  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  an  appeal 
to  the  content  of  the  mind  may  be  conducted  in  Reading,  using  the 
Nursery  Rhymes  as  the  project  or  topic  for  correlation. 
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Reading 

Method:  The  following  questions  may  be  written  or  printed  on 
cards.  These  prepared  slips  are  distributed  to  the  recitation  class,  one 
for  each  pupil  in  a  class  of  ten.  Problem:  "Read  silently;  find  the 
answers  to  the  questions;  be  ready  to  speak  to  us,  using  good  language 
expression." 

Prepared  Cards  for  Silent  Reading.    1.  (a)  Who  lived  in  the  country, 
owned  some  fine  woolly  sheep,  and  lost  them  one  day? 
(b)  Did  she  ever  get  her  sheep  again  ? 

2.  (a)  Who  climbed  a  steep  hill  to  fetch  a  pail  of  water? 
(b)  How  did  they  return? 

3.  (a)  Who  was  disappointed  on  going  to  the  cupboard  to  get  a 

bone  for  her  pet  dog  to  find  that  she  had  none? 
(b)  What  kind  thing  did  she  find  the  dog  doing   one   day,    for 
her  pet  cat? 

4.  (a)  How  many  bags  of  wool  did  a  sheep  give  away  to  keep  people 

warm? 
(b)  What  colour  was  this  sheep? 

5.  (a)  What  little  house  pet  went  to  London  to  visit  the  queen? 
(b)  What  else  did  she  do  when  in  London? 

6.  (a)  Who  went  fast  asleep  instead  of  minding  the  sheep  and  the 

cows? 
(b)  Where  did  the  sheep  go? 

7.  (a)  Who  sat  on  a  cushion  eating  curds  and  whey? 
(b)  Did  she  stay  there  long? 

8.  Who  went  to  the  fair  and  met  a  pieman? 

9.  Who  runs  through  the  town,  upstairs  and  downstairs  in  his  night- 
gown? 

10.  Who  had  a  great  fall  from  a  wall,  and  could  not  be  picked  up 
again? 

If  words  are  too  difficult  for  some  second  year  classes,  simpler  forms 
in  the  visual  vocabulary  may  be  inserted.  In  this  exercise,  Reading 
is  stressed  on  the  thought  basis — the  basis  for  all  readers — -beginners  to 
adults. 

Arithmetic 

Natural  Methods  in  Developing  the  Number  Idea.  The  child 
is  an  active  human  factor  in  the  methods  of  presentation. 

The  aim  in  the  first  and  second  years  is  to  so  use  the  children's 
experiences  in  number  that  the  number  concept  may  be  developed. 
It  is  necessary  to  find  out  the  content  of  the  child  mind  and  to  follow 
closely  the  way  in  which  he  obtained  what  he  already  knows  of  quantity 
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and  number.  The  teaching  method  is  the  presentation  of  experiences 
which  will  stimulate  individual  growth. 

Counting:  Use  pupils'  personal  activities  and  needs  for  counting, 
for  comparing,  for  measuring.     Connect  with  other  work. 

Presentation  of  Condition  for  Stimulation  of  Number  Idea. 
Children  marching  by  ones;  children  marching  by  twos;  children 
seated  at  tables,  three  in  a  row,  five  in  a  row,  etc.;  children  seated  in 
Class  A.  Count  the  number  present  and  distribute  material  to  them. 
Choose  four  pupils  for  this  window  game;  choose  six  pupils  for  marching; 
choose  eight  pupils  for  a  ball  game. 

Symbols.  Symbols  do  not  mean  anything  to  the  young  child. 
They  do  not  represent  the  measure  of  quantity.  Many  thoughtful 
educators  would  stop  the  presentation  of  symbols  to  children  for  two 
or  three  months.  So  we  have  months  of  teaching,  when  not  a  figure  is 
used  and  the  pupils  are  solving  real  problems  in  their  experiences.  Objective 
teaching  is  purely  preparatory,  but  at  the  same  time  fundamental. 

Objective  Material.  The  use  of  objective  material  which  is 
most  common  in  the  play  experiences  of  the  child  suggests  to  us  a 
variety  of  familiar  objects — blocks,  sticks,  beads,  pegs  (uniform  in  size 
and  shape),  chairs,  tables,  desks,  sheets  of  paper,  crayons,  scissors,  etc. 

The  number  idea  should  be  illustrated  with  mass  material  in  bulk 
as  sand- — the  natural  summer  play  material.  Varied  illustration  with 
many  objects  of  value  and  interest  outside  of  the  schoolroom  should 
be  developed.  Wide  variation  of  objective  material  will  make  teaching 
more  effective  with  very  young  children.  We  have  been  speaking  of 
visual  objects.  We  should  also  appeal  to  hearing  and  touch  as  a  con- 
crete basis  in  number  teaching.  Hence  plays  and  games  may  develop 
the  number  idea — playing  store,  playing  ball,  represents  the  use  of 
things  which  really  interest  primary  children. 

The  abundance  and  variety  of  objective  material  will  not  avail  for 
development  of  the  number  idea,  unless  the  pupils,  individually,  learn 
to  measure  quantity.  The  mere  perception  of  materials  as  blocks, 
sticks,  pegs,  etc.,  does  not  present  the  condition  for  number  experience. 
Each  individual  pupil  needs  to  handle,  measure,  count,  compare,  etc.,  for 
himself.  Some  need  more  of  this  experience  than  others,  but  all  need 
much,  if  we  would  follow  natural  methods  of  growth,  "unhasting  and 
unresting,"  in  developing  the  number  concept.  The  immaturity  of  the 
individual  child  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  child's  own  activity  and  thought — not  another  pupil's  or  the 
teacher's — is  the  centre  of  the  learning  process.  It  is  individual  inter- 
pretation and  problem  solving,  through  the  direct  activity  of  the  pupil — 
the  teacher  is  present  but  the  teaching  is  of  the  "indirect"  type. 
Arithmetic   having   become    more   vital    and    concrete,    with    interest 
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and  sane  situations,  the  basis  is  being  laid  for  the  decrease  of  mere 
mechanical  drill  at  later  stages. 

Activities.  Measuring  with  indefinite  units,  as  steps,  span,  cupful. 
Apply  to  table,  window  ledge,  paper,  sand,  etc.  Vary  the  thing  measured 
and  vary  the  indefinite  units. 

Nursery  Rhymes.  Method:  Place  the  number  of  blocks  or  pegs 
corresponding  to  the  number  ideas  expressed  in  the  nursery  rhymes,  e.g. : 

1.  Have  a  pupil  recite  "Jack  and  Jill" — pupils  place  two  objects  to 
represent  number  of  persons. 

2.  "  Hickory-Dickory-Dock "  represented  by  one. 

3.  "Baa-Baa  Black  Sheep" — represent  bags  by  three. 

4.  Have  a  pupil  name  four  "Mother  Goose"  people,  as  Peter  Piper, 
Boy  Blue,  Simple  Simon,  Tommy  Tucker — represent  by  four. 

5.  "The  Little  Pigs" — represented  by  five  objects. 

6.  "Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence"- — represented  by  six  objects. 

7.  Seven  objects  will  represent — 

"As  I  was  going  to  St.  Ives 
I  met  a  man  with  seven  wives." 

8.  Bo-Peep  may  have  eight  sheep. 

9.  Nine  objects  may  represent — 

"The  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe." 

10.  Pupils  to  trace  and  cut  from  paper  three  round  cakes. 

11.  Pupils  to  cut  from  paper  six  towels. 

12.  Pupils  to  place  pegs  in  enlarged  peg  board  in  order  of  numbers, 
from  one  to  five,  from  seven  to  nine  etc. 

13.  Modelling  four  buttons  with  four  holes  in  each  button. 

14.  Draw  a  rosebush  with  five  roses.     Choose  your  colour. 

15.  Make  pictures  using  seeds  or  lentils — pupils  to  choose  the  number. 


Reading  in  Form  II.    (Grades  HI  and  IV) 

MISS  KATE  STURGEON 
Orde  St.  Public  School,  Toronto 

TWO  processes  are  involved  in  reading,  namely:  thought-getting 
or  silent  reading,  during  which  the  pupil  seeks  to  gain  inform- 
ation, and  thought-giving  or  oral  reading  when  the  desire  is  to 
express  to  others  what  he  has  gained  by  silent  reading.  In  all  cases, 
the  former  precedes  the  latter  unless  a  sight  test  is  required.  Being 
able  to  read  is  accepted  as  a  mark  of  intelligence  and  is  necessary  in 
your  school  courses."  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  reads  silently  a 
thousand  times  to  the  once  that  he  reads  aloud,  and  this  fact  will  suggest 
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the  importance  of  frequent  practice  in  this  phase  of  our  school  work 
in  order  that  the  pupil  may  gain  skill  in  intrepreting  rapidly  and  accur- 
ately written  blackboard  work  and  printed  matter. 

Material  for  silent  reading  may  be  secured  from  several  sources, 
e.g.,  written  blackboard  work,  readers,  printed  or  type-written  story 
cards,  story  books,  etc.,  and  may  be  correlated  with  the  school  subjects. 
Before  assigning  the  same,  impress  upon  the  pupils  that  if  a  time  test 
is  being  given,  they  must  be  sure  to  read  with  their  eyes  only,  not  with 
the  lips  or  finger-pointing,  which  would  check  speed,  and  as  quickly 
as  possible ;  they  should  read  it  more  than  once  if  time  permits  and  then 
be  ready  when  time  is  up  to  tell  about  the  " pictures"  they  have  seen. 

One  may  test  results  by  (1)  oral  questions  requiring  oral  answers; 
(2)  oral  questions  requiring  written  answers;  (3)  written  questions 
requiring  written  answers.  An  average  time  limit  may  be  set  as  children 
differ  very  much  in  speed  in  silent  reading.  The  tests  will  show  which 
pupils  need  training  in  grasping  the  content  or  thought  of  the  selection 
because  they  are  superficial  readers  and  which  need  drill  because  of 
lack  of  speed.  During  drill  periods,  normal  readers  may  be  allowed  to 
have  supplementary  readers,  story  cards,  mounted  stories,  story  books, 
etc.,  a  privilege  to  which  the  slower  pupils  may  attain  when  they  reach 
the  standard.  Since  the  meaning  of  words  counts  for  a  great  deal  in 
silent  reading,  care  should  be  taken  that  pupils  have  no  difficulty  to 
encounter  in  this  respect  before  a  test  is  given;  in  assigned  seat  work 
a  dictionary  may  be  consulted. 

Suggestions  for  Silent  Reading,  Time  Tests. 

(a)  Sentences:  Statements,  question,  command  or  request  and 
quotations — written  on  the  blackboard  and  covered  until  required, 
e.g.,  A  little,  brown  house  stood  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  not  far  from  a 
river. 

Say:  "I  can  see  a  pretty  picture  and  words  that  I  have  written  on 
the  blackboard  will  tell  you  what  it  is  like.  I  am  only  going  to  allow 
you  (?)  seconds  for  reading.  Be  sure  to  get  the  picture  in  your  mind." 
Uncover.  Have  a  time  limit.  Cover.  Question  several  pupils  thus: — 
What  did  you  see?  Where  was  this  house?  What  colour  was  it?,  etc. 
One  pupil  may  describe  his  picture  as  a  whole.  Pupils  may  be  asked 
to  draw  what  they  saw. 

Did  you  see  the  brown  and  white  collie  dog  with  the  white  spot  on  his 
nose  chasing  the  sheep  in  the  meadow  where  the  buttercups  growl  What 
kind  of  sentence  did  I  use?  What  did  I  ask  a  question  about?  What 
kind  of  dog  was  he?,  etc. 

"I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  When  I  say  'begin,'  follow 
my  directions:     'Place  your  workblock  on  the  upper  right  hand  side 
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of  your  desk  and  put  your  reader  on  top  of  it ' . "  Command  sentences  may 
be  used  in  a  Reading  Game,  sides  chosen  and  marks  counted  for  those 
finishing  in  time  assigned.  One  pupil  may  be  chosen  from  each  row- 
to  carry  out  command. 

"Draw  green  lines  to  form  a  square,  triangle,  or  circle,  and  fill  it 
in  with  yellow  crayon." 

"Sing  'Don'  when  I  raise  my  hand."     (Test  one  pupil.) 

(b)  Groups  of  sentences  (short  paragraphs.)  These  may  be  written 
on  the  blackboard,  or  assigned  from  readers,  etc.,  tests  being  conducted 
as  suggested  above. 

"Next  morning,  the  lion  went  out  into  the  woods  but  soon  came 
back  bringing  with  him  food  for  Androclus.  This  he  did  for  many  days. 
The  slave  was  happier  in  the  cave  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  master's 
house." 

Place  your  ruler  on  the  lower,  left-hand  corner  of  your  desk.  Place 
your  workblock  on  the  upper,  right-hand  corner  of  your  desk.  Then 
walk  to  the  back  of  the  room  and  place  your  hands  on  your  hips.  (See 
method  used  in  A.) 

Sam  earned  one  dollar  and  twenty  five  cents.  He  spent  twenty-five 
cents  and  gave  one  half  of  what  he  had  left  to  his  brother.  The  other 
half  he  put  in  the  bank.    How  much  money  did  he  put  in  the  bank? 

(c)  Paragraph  groups  (stories).  Choose  suitable  stories  of  two  or 
three  paragraphs,  at  first  and  increase  in  difficulty  when  pupils  are 
ready.    Test  as  suggested. 

Opportunities  for  practice  in  silent  reading  will  arise  during  the 
development  of  the  particular  analysis  in  a  literature  lesson  and  answers 
to  test  questions  will  indicate  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  interpret  what 
he  has  read  silently. 

Devices  for  Testing: 

1.  Select  suitable  material  (blackboard  work,  readers,  cards,  etc.) 
Questions  requiring  thought  are  given  orally  by  the  teacher  and  pupils 
are  asked  to  find  the  answers  by  reading.  Questions  may  be  written 
on  the  blackboard  and  written  answers  required.  Set  a  time  limit. 
Pupils  may  describe  the  pictures  seen  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  etc.,  orally 
or  in  writing. 

2.  Magazine  pictures — pictures  of  birds'  nests,  etc.,  may  be  pasted 
on  the  blackboard  and  "stories"  written  underneath,  e.g.,  "This  is  a 
picture  of  a  robin's  nest.  A  robin  builds  its  nest  of  many  things.  It 
makes  a  frame-work  of  twigs  and  sticks  and  then  plasters  it  with  mud. 
When  this  is  done,  it  lines  the  inside  of  the  nest  with  fine  moss  and 
feathers  and  hair.  The  mother  bird  lays  four  greenish-blue  eggs  in  it." 
Ask  the  class  to  make  a  picture  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest. 
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Pictures  of  games  (children  playing  games),  birds,  ships,  trains, 
etc.,  may  be  used,  information  about  them  written  underneath  and 
requests  made  for  work  of  some  kind  to  be  done  by  pupils,  e.g.,  add 
skipping  rope,  balls,  numbers,  names,  etc.,  to  pictures.  ThTr  :  suitable 
for  seat  work  (cards  to  be  provided)  or  small  classes    t  (  »-A  blackboard. 

Short  stories  (three  or  four  or  more  sentences;  are  written  or 
printed  or  mounted  on  cards — a  different  story  for  each  pupil.  Have  a 
time  limit  for  silent  reading.  Cards  are  turned  face  down  and  pupils 
tell  what  their  stories  were  about.    Stories  may  be  exchanged. 

3.  A  short  lesson  in  a  school  or  supplementary  reader  is  assigned. 
Pupils  read  silently.  Books  are  closed.  Different  pupils  are  asked  to 
tell  what  they  thought  the  most  interesting  incident  in  the  story,  telling 
also  what  led  up  to  it  and  what  followed  it.  Pupils  may  be  asked  to 
tell  the  story  to  one  or  two  pupils  who  were  out  of  the  room  when  the 
class  was  reading  or  to  pupils  in  another  room.  Monitors  chosen  from 
different  rows  may  question  pupils  of  other  rows — a  correct  answer 
counting  one  mark,  or  a  star  for  that  row. 

4.  Describe  the  picture  these  words  or  groups  of  words  suggest  (or 
make  you  think  of),  two  boys,  a  hot  summer  day,  a  tin  can,  two  fishing 
poles,  road,  river,  a  dog. 

5.  Draw  with  crayon  or  model  in  plasticine  two  boys  playing  marbles. 

6.  Make  a  picture  of  a  red  tulip  and  two  leaves  (like  the  one  we 
drew  yesterday)  and  cut  out  the  picture  with  your  scissors. 

7.  If  a  picture  should  accompany  the  selection  assigned,  a  study 
of  the  same  will  help  the  pupil  to  interpret  the  story,  provide  training 
for  oral  expression  and  arouse  interest.  Silent  picture  study  followed 
by  the  teacher's  guiding  questions  and  suggestions  to  bring  out  the 
central  idea  of  the  subject  matter  will  also  provide  training  in  thought- 
getting. 

8.  Games  may  be  played  by  gestures  (pantomimes)  and  pupils 
asked  to  name  and  describe  the  game  when  players  have  finished,  e.g., 
game  of  marbles,  playing  tag,  skipping,  etc. 

9.  Written  descriptions  of  games  may  be  provided  for  silent  reading 
and  when  time  is  up,  pupils  are  asked  to  tell  and  then  show  how  game 
is  played,  e.g.,  this  is  a  game  called  "Do  as  I  do."  The  leader  chooses 
four  followers  who  must  go  where  he  goes  and  do  as  he  does  until  time 
is  up  when  all  players  must  run  into  the  cloakroom. 

Opportunities  for  silent  reading  will  occur  in  all  lessons  and  fre- 
quent practice  with  various  devices  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  will 
increase  efficiency  in  thought-getting  and  oral  and  written  exptession, 
inculcate  orderly  and  quiet  habits  and  furnish  means  by  which  the 
teacher  may  measure  her  own  ability  and  that  of  the  pupil  in  interpret- 
ing rapidly  and  thoroughly  what  has  been  read. 


The  Seeing  Eye* 

MARGARET   B.    MEDLEY 

Strathcona  Model  School,  Hamilton 

EYES  have  they  and  they  see  not."  To  how  many  people  of  the 
present  time  is  this  old,  old  speech  applicable?  Nowadays  we 
pride  ourselves  on  being  wide  awake — having  our  eyes  open. 
And  surely  never  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been  an  age  when 
such  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  eye  as  in  this  twentieth  century. 

The  business  man,  whenever  possible,  pictures  to  his  prospective 
customers  the  value  and  merits  of  his  particular  saleable  commodity 
by  means  of  illustrated  advertisements,  electrical  signs  and  exhibitions 
of  many  different  kinds.  The  moving  pictures  have  opened  up  for  us 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  knowledge  and  pleasure  to  attract  and  delight 
the  eye.  A  flash  of  the  screen  shows  us  a  scene  it  would  take  paragraphs 
and  pages  to  describe.  The  illustrated  catalogue  pictures  to  us  the  uses 
and  advantages  of  electrical  machinery  better  than  a  whole  volume  of 
descriptions  or  an  hour's  lecture  by  an  electrical  expert.  Men  in  all 
lines  of  business  have  found  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  an  appeal  to 
the  eye.  Their  aim  is  to  sell  their  goods  and  by  this  means  they  are 
accomplishing  this  aim. 

To  what  extent  are  we  teachers  making  use  of  the  eye  as  an  educa- 
tional aid?  In  no  line  of  work  can  it  be  used  to  greater  advantage,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  we,  as  teachers,  have  been  slow  to  make  as  much 
use  as  we  can  of  this  great  natural  asset.  For  several  reasons  this  is  to 
be  regretted.  In  the  first  place  we  are  dealing  with  children  whose 
eager  eyes  see  much  that  their  elders  cannot  see,  blinded  as  many  of 
many  of  them  are  by  prejudice  or  self-interest.  In  the  second  place  the 
subjects  we  have  to  teach  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  an  appeal 
to  the  eye,  a  fact  which  teachers  in  the  past  have  steadily  overlooked. 
Looking  back  to  the  schools  and  school-books  of  our  childhood  we  see 
that  some  little  advance  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  but  everyone 
will  admit  that  there  is  yet  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 

In  the  series  of  articles  to  which  this  is  an  introduction,  it  is  purposed 
to  emphasize  the  use  of  the  eye  in  subjects  taught  in  Third  Book  classes, 
and  to  show  to  the  best  of  our  ability  how  this  can  aid  us  in  accomplish- 
ing the  aim  we  have  in  view  in  teaching  these  subjects. 

Every  subject  in  our  varied  curriculum  helps,  to  a  greater  or  less 

*  This  is  a  first  of  a  series  of  articles  to  be  written  by  the  Third  Book  Teachers  of 
Strathcona  Model  and  affiliated  Model  Schools  of  Hamilton  Normal  School. 
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degree,  our  purpose  of  making  each  pupil  a  good  and  useful  member  of 
society. 

Arithmetic  trains  his  reasoning  powers  and  gives  him  a  true  sense  of 
values  and  business  relations,  which  can  be  illustrated  among  his  fellow 
pupils  in  the  school-room. 

Grammar,  where  again  reasoning  is  prominent,  gives  him  a  correct 
idea  of  speech,  the  common  and  necessary  medium  of  communication 
between  him  and  his  fellows. 

Composition  gives  him  a  wider  view  of  this  same  medium  and  an 
opportunity  to  express  in  words  that  which  he  sees,  hears  and  feels. 

Literature  opens  up  to  our  embryo  citizen  a  new  world,  a  world  of 
beautiful  pictures  and  noble  ideals  that  should  implant  in  his  heart  a 
love  for  nature,  for  his  country,  for  his  fellow  man  and  for  his  Creator. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  his  country  shows  him  the  people  of  the 
past  who  have  played  their  parts  on  life's  stage  from  whom  he  may  learn 
to  understand  the  social  life  of  to-day  and  to  walk  safely  in  the  pathway 
of  the  future. 

Geography,  no  longer  a  study  of  dry  facts,  is  a  delightful  search  for 
knowledge  of  the  planet  on  which  he  lives,  and  particularly  that  part 
of  it  which  he  can  call  his  own  country.  What  wonders  of  nature  he 
has  to  explore,  and  mysteries  of  human  industries  to  investigate! 

Hygiene  helps  him  to  understand  a  little  of  that  wonderful  mechanism, 
his  body,  of  which  he  is  the  master. 

Nature  study  and  agriculture  bring  him  into  touch  with  actual 
plant  and  animal  life  around  him,  while  art  shows  him  the  beauty 
and  pleasure  of  line  and  colour. 

In  this  brief  resume  of  our  work  it  is  surely  apparent  that  the  eyes 
of  our  boys  and  girls  will  have  much  to  see.  Just  how  much  will  depend 
first  upon  what  we,  their  teachers,  can  see  ourselves,  and  secondly, 
upon  our  ability  to  show  them  what  we  see. 

For  there  is  the  danger  of  looking  and  not  seeing.  Behind  the 
seeing  eye  must  be  the  understanding  heart.  We  must  guard  against 
the  mere  amusement  of  the  sense  of  sight — a  very  real  danger  in  these 
days  of  moving  pictures.  Our  pupils  must  be  trained  to  look  for  the 
essential  thought,  the  raison  d'etre,  or  else  in  seeking  to  escape  from 
Scylla  we  fall  into  Charybdis. 


From  examination  papers:  "Formerly  bears  and  wolves  roamed  all  over  the 
country,  but  now  they  are  found  only  in  theological  gardens."  "The  climate  was  so 
cold  that  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  live  elsewhere."  "He  was  seventy-two  years 
old,  but  he  looked  twice  his  age."  "The  adversaries  were  placed  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other."     "He  screamed  in  silent  rage." 


I  Just  Hate  Grammar! 

IT  was  early  September.  At  ten  minutes  after  four  Miss  K.  was 
leaving  her  school  with  a  heavy  heart.  For  while  arranging  her 
books  after  discussing  her  boys  and  girls  she  had  overheard  Jean 
and  Bessie  talking  together.  They  were  in  the  Junior  Fourth  Class, 
two  of  her  brightest  pupils.  " I  just  hate  grammar!"  cried  Jean.  "And 
I  detest  it!"  said  Bessie.     "I  wish  it  had  never  been  invented!" 

Now  Miss  K.  had  prepared  the  lesson  for  the  day  most  carefully, 
and  she  had  done  her  best  to  make  it  clear  to  her  pupils,  but  somehow 
the  lesson  had  dragged.  Jean  and  Bessie  had  been  most  attentive, 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  lesson  period  a  look  almost  of  despair  had 
settled  down  on  their  faces,  which  had  troubled  the  teacher  greatly. 
And  now  came  the  climax  in  this  little  dialogue! 

No  wonder  that  conscientious  Miss  K.  set  herself  to  wondering 
what  was  wrong.  All  the  way  home  she  puzzled  over  the  question. 
This  was  her  third  year  in  the  school.  All  the  grammar  that  Jean 
and  Bessie  knew,  she  had  taught  them ;  so  she  began  to  wonder  to  what 
extent  she  herself  was  to  blame  for  their  dislike  of  the  subject. 

Again  and  again  that  evening  she  recalled  the  exclamations  of  dis- 
gust, and  just  as  often  she  tried  to  account  for  them.  During  the  follow- 
ing days  she  spent  hours  pondering  over  her  past  year's  work  and  over 
the  attitude  of  mind  revealed  by  the  looks  and  words  of  her  pupils. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  she  had  become  convinced  that  if  the  girls 
hated  grammar,  it  must  be  because  she  had  not  made  the  subject  clear 
and  interesting  to  them;  for  they  were  the  most  teachable  of  pupils 
and  always  did  their  best  to  please  their  teacher.  She  concluded,  too, 
that  she  had  gone  over  the  work  too  hurriedly  during  the  previous 
year.  When  she  began  with  her  third  class  the  course  outlined  in  the 
new  text-book,  both  teacher  and  pupils  were  quite  interested,  but  in 
six  months  the  girls  had  begun  to  find  the  work  difficult.  And  yet, 
before  the  month  of  May  had  passed,  she  had  gone  away  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  course,  and  had  taken  up  about  a  third  of  the  work  pres- 
cribed for  the  Junior  Fourth.  She  had  rather  prided  herself  in  June 
that  she  had  been  able  to  cover  so  much  work. 

But  now  Miss  K.  felt  humiliated.  For  as  she  thought  over  the 
conditions  confronting  her,  she  began  to  realize  how  mistaken  she  had 
been.  She  saw  that  she  had  not  made  her  lessons  simple  and  concrete 
enough.  She  remembered  how  quickly  the  pupils  had  been  able  to 
memorize  the  facts  of  grammar,  and  how  fluently  they  had  repeated 
the  definitions.  But  alas!  she  knew  now  that  they  were  but  empty 
words  to  them. 
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But  Miss  K.  was  determined  that  her  pupils  should  like  even  gram- 
mar. She  would  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  So,  remembering 
how  quickly  we  learn  through  the  eye,  she  began  to  use  her  blackboard 
more  freely  in  her  grammar  lessons,  and  to  write  more  numerous  examples 
to  illustrate  the  facts  to  be  taught.  Thus  her  pupils  were  enabled  to 
discover  the  facts  for  themselves.  She  made  the  work  depend  less  on 
the  pupils'  memory,  and  stimulated  reasoning  powers  much  more.  She 
constantly  directed  their  attention  to  the  functions  of  words  and  groups 
of  words,  while  definitions  were  relegated  to  a  minor  place.  She  was 
careful  not  to  ask  her  pupils  to  make  fine  grammatical  distinctions, 
knowing  that  such  work  belonged  more  properly  to  advanced  students. 
While  she  found  many  excellent  exercises  in  the  text-book,  she  did  not 
limit  herself  to  these,  but  introduced  many  others  from  various  sources. 
She  did  not  hurry  her  pupils  over  new  work,  but  carefully  reviewed, 
at  every  lesson,  points  previously  taken  up. 

As  she  studied  her  pupils  from  day  to  day  during  the  following 
weeks,  to  note  the  success  of  her  method,  Miss  K.  found  many  evidences 
that  they  were  understanding  the  lessons  clearly  and  that  they  were 
liking  them.  She  noticed,  too,  that  the  Junior  Fourth  girls  were  often 
listening  to  the  lessons  being  taught  to  the  Third  Class.  Before  many 
weeks  they  too  seemed  to  have  gained  a  new  interest  in  their  lessons. 
And  before  the  end  of  the  year  she  knew  that  the  once  hated  grammar 
was  now  one  of  the  favorite  subjects  among  her  pupils — she  had  won! 

H.G.M. 


High  School  Athletics 

CAPT.    J.    R.    CORNELIUS 

Physical  Director,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute 

I  am  very  glad  to  contribute  a  few  words  for  the  benefit  of  the  boy, 
also  a  few  records  made  by  my  fellows  at  the  Collegiate  Institute 
at  various  contests. 

May  I  just  say  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and  advice  to  my 
young  friends  who  are  desirous  of  following  athletics.  Every  boy  who 
takes  up  athletics  with  a  purpose  is  faced  with  what  is  termed  a  "Man's 
Job."  What  I  mean  by  a  "Man's  Job "  is  this,  hard  work  and  sacrifice — 
hard  work  in  a  sense  of  discipling  his  mind  and  body.  I  have  known 
fellows  who,  when  they  found  what  sacrifice  is  needed  to  get  proficiency, 
quit  on  the  spot.  The  demands  called  for  in  plain  living  to  get  careful 
training  are  so  exacting  that  a  young  fellow  finds  himself  alone  in  his 
habits  while  his  companions  are  having  what  they  call  a  good  time. 
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So  it  is  at  this  time  one  finds  himself  faced  with  a  Man's  Job,  but  if 
the  young  fellow  is  made  of  the  right  stuff  he  will  surely  fight  these 
wayside  temptations  and  be  a  strong  healthy  fellow. 

A  young  fellow  making  up  his  mind  to  follow  any  trade  or  profession 
must  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifice  and  forfeit  side  issues  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  gaining  the  high  mark  of  proficiency.  He  must  learn  to  say 
No!  to  everything  that  will  have  the  least  tendency  to  distract  him  from 
his  goal.  Now  if  this  is  true  of  a  trade  or  profession,  surely  it  must  be 
true  of  every  pursuit  in  life,  and,  as  one  who  has  seen  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different attempts,  let  me  say  this,  that  the  young  fellow  who  is  prepared 
to  make  sacrifices  in  the  development  of  the  body  will  some  day  be  one 
to  be  reckoned  with  whether  in  business  or  in  pleasure.  To  be  a  true 
athlete  one  must  have  three  things:  a  clean  mind,  clean  tongue,  and 
clean  body.  These  are  the  first  principles  in  training.  Then  comes 
condition,  followed  by  form  in  action  and  lastly  the  finer  points  that 
make  the  artist  in  any  athletic  pursuit.  The  question  of  overdoing  this 
work  is  often  raised,  sometimes  from  a  justified  source  and  very  often 
from  ignorance.  But  to  avoid  this,  see  that  the  one  who  teaches  knows 
his  job  and  then  obey  his  slightest  whims  and  there  will  be  no  fear  in 
this  regard.  All  boys  who  contemplate  being  athletes  should  remember 
that  all  training  is  for  the  purpose  of  doing  that  work  with  a  minimum 
of  effort.  Keep  this  fact  in  mind  and  all  will  be  well.  Before  I  say  a 
few  words  about  my  fellows  let  me  conclude  with  a  few  very  important 
remarks.  God  put  young  fellows  in  this  world  to  be  upright  and  truthful 
and  they  are  expected  to  use  their  bodies  as  they  were  meant  to  be 
used,  not  as  a  sluggard,  not  for  abuse  and,  lastly,  not  to  be  the  target 
for  questionable  conduct. 

The  following  records  are  by  a  few  of  my  fellows  who,  when  I  took 
them  over  had  never  seen  a  pair  of  spiked  shoes  in  their  lives  before, 
let  alone  a  vaulting  pole,  hurdle,  etc.  One  has  only  to  look  at  their 
physical  development  to  see  that  the  principles  already  mentioned 
have  been  strictly  enforced. 

The  wonderful  records  made  are  due  to  the  principles  of  plain  habits. 
These  fellows  have  had  great  times  and  are  always  happy  before  per- 
forming and  after.  That  this  is  a  sight  rarely  seen  at  an  athletic  meet 
is  due  to  lack  of  condition. 

Records 

E.  G.  Bascom,  Runner.  Distance  \  mile,  fastest  official  time  2  minutes  1  and  1/5 
seconds.    Greatest  boy  half  miler  in  America. 

V.  W.  Pickard,  Pole  Vaulter.  Official  height  11  feet  5|  inches.  Greatest  boy  pole 
vaulter  in  America. 

I.  E.  Francis,  Pole  Vaulter,  Hurdler  and  Runner.  Official  height  for  pole  vault, 
11  feet  3  inches;  120  yards  hurdles  (low)  15  and  4/5  seconds. 
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R.  Shea,  100,  220,  440  yard  sprinter.  Fastest  official  time,  100  yards  10  and  1/5 
seconds;  220  yards,  23  seconds;  440  yards  51  and  1/5  seconds. 

H.  Aylwin,  1  miler;  fastest  official  time,  51  and  1/5  seconds. 

R.  Barnes,  High  Jumper,  miler.  Official  height  5  feet  8|  inches;  official  time  for  one 
mile,  4  minutes  39  seconds. 


The  First  Lesson  in  Shorthand 

WM.    BAIRD 

The  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto 

IN  teaching  shorthand  as  in  every  other  subject  much  depends  on  a 
good  start.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher's  first  talk  to  his  class 
might  take  some  such  form  as  follows: 

We  are  all  interested  and  anxious  to  find  short  and  easy  ways  of 
doing  our  work.  Some  of  the  most  important  inventions  have  been 
made  by  men  in  an  endeavour  to  find  an  easier  and  faster  way  of  doing 
things.  (Teacher  could  here  give  such  examples  as:  knitting-machines, 
binders,  automobiles,  etc.,  and  get  examples  from  the  students).  I  feel 
sure  you  will  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  shorthand  by  means  of 
which  we  can  write  many  times  as  fast  as  in  longhand. 

In  writing  shorthand  we  write  strictly  according  to  sound.  Thus 
for  mat  we  write  m-a-t.  (Teacher  writes  this  word  on  the  blackboard 
and  gives  the  phonetic  sound  of  these  letters.  Now  write  the  following 
words  on  the  blackboard  and  get  the  students  to  give  the  sounds:  bat, 
pat,  rat,  top,  cot,  big,  dig,  etc.).  Now  since  we  write  by  sound  the 
ordinary  spelling  must  be  disregarded.  Thus  for  eight  we  write  only 
a-t.  (Teacher  write  the  word  on  the  blackboard  and  give  the  phonetic 
spelling).  Now  give  me  the  sounds  in  the  following  words:  ache,  dough, 
comb,  cough,  physic,  yacht,  etc.  (Teacher  should  write  these  on  the 
board  with  their  phonetic  spelling.  Other  examples  will  be  found  on 
page  5  of  text  book.) 

(Note  to  teacher :  This  part  of  the  lesson  should  not  be  passed  over 
too  hurriedly.  In  every  class,  students  will  be  found  who  have  diffi- 
culty in  separating  a  word  into  its  component  sounds.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  with  these  and  words  given  them  until  they  can  do  it 
with  ease.  Students,  however,  who  have  been  taught  in  the  public 
school  by  the  phonetic  system  will  have  mastered  this  already.) 

In  order  that  the  writer  may  spell  phonetically,  he  is  provided  with 
a  sign  to  represent  every  sound.  We  are  going  to  take  up  eight  of 
these  sounds  and  signs  to-day.  The  signs  are  very  simple,  namely, 
straight  strokes  written  in  different  directions. 

Since  we  write  by  sound,  our  alphabet  is    arranged  according  to 
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sound,  so  we  start  with  the  letter  p.  (Teacher  should  here  write  the 
letter  p  on  the  blackboard  and  give  the  phonetic  sound  and  show  how 
it  is  produced,  by  holding  the  lips  closed,  forcing  the  air  from  the  lungs 
into  the  mouth,  and  then  opening  the  lips.  Give  the  students  an  example 
of  it  used  initially  as  in  paid  and  finally  as  in  top,  and  then  have  the 
students  give  examples.  Teacher  should  now  write  the  sign  that  rep- 
resents this  sound  on  the  blackboard  and  have  students  write  it  in 
their  note-books). 

Note  these  four  points:  (1)  A  light  stroke;  (2)  Direction — from  the 
top  down;  (3)  Slope — bisecting  the  angle  formed  by  a  horizontal  and 
vertical  stroke;  (4)  Length — seven  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch.  In  a 
good  many  shorthand  note-books  the  lines  are  seven-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  apart.  In  such  a  book  the  strokes  can  be  written  the  length  of 
half  the  distance  between  the  two  lines. 

Now  write  a  full  line  of  this  sign  saying  th'e  sound  as  you  write  the 
sign.  Have  you  kept  them  light?  Have  you  made  them  in  the  right 
direction?    Is  the  slope  correct?    Have  you  made  them  the  right  length? 

There  is  another  sound  very  much  like  this  one,  only  heavier.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  it  is?  The  sound  of  the  letter  b.  This  heavy  sound 
is  represented  by  a  stroke  the  same  as  p  only  made  heavy.  (Teacher 
writes  it  on  the  blackboard.)  So  you  see  a  light  sound  is  represented 
by  a  light  stroke  and  a  heavy  sound  by  a  heavy  stroke.  Give  examples 
of  it  used  initially  and  finally.    Now  write  a  line  of  b. 

If  we  use  the  teeth  instead  of  the  lips,  we  get  what  sound?  t.  And 
the  heavy  sound?  d.  (Teacher  writes  the  signs  for  these  on  the  black- 
board, and  have  students  write  a  line  of  each  in  their  note-books.  Have 
them  note  the  four  points  as  with  p  and  b. 

Using  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  we  get  a  sound  that  is  represented  in 
longhand  by  two  letters.  The  sound  is  ch.  Tell  me  a  word  with  this 
sound  at  the  beginning?  chalk,  and  at  the  end?  rich.  What  letters 
are  used  to  represent  the  sound?  c  and  h.  What  is  the  corresponding 
heavy  sound?  j.  (Teacher  writes  the  signs  for  these  two  sounds  on  the 
board).  Write  a  line  of  each  in  your  notebook.  Watch  the  four  points, 
particularly  the  slope.     Notice  that  in  rage  the  g  has  the  sound  of  j. 

Now  the  last  two  sounds  are  formed  back  in  the  throat.  These  are 
k  and  g.  (Teacher  give  the  phonetic  sounds  and  write  the  signs  on  the 
board.)  Write  a  line  of  each  one,  watching  the  four  points,  particularly 
the  length. 

Note  that  we  have  four  light  sounds  represented  by  four  light 
strokes.  What  are  they?  And  four  heavy  sounds  represented  by  four 
heavy  strokes.     What  are  they? 

For  homework,  the  students  will  write  ten  lines  of  each  section  in 
exercise  1,  saying  the  sounds  as  they  write  the  signs.     (Teacher  should 
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examine  this  next  day  and  give  the  students  practice  in  writing  them 
from  the  teacher's  dictation  and  reading  them  back  from  their  written 
notes,  before  proceeding  with  the  joining  of  two  consonants.  This 
with  exercise  2  is  sufficient  for  lesson  2). 


Ontario  Examinations  in  Art,  1922 

Lower    School    Examination    for    Entrance    into    the    Normal 

Schools 

s.  w.  perry,  b.a. 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

BECAUSE  of  the  desire  of  teachers  of  Art,  and  with  the  kind  per- 
mission   of    the    Minister    of    Education,    The  School    repro- 
duces  the   question   paper  on    Lower   School   Art,  the   scale  of 
valuations  used  by  the  associate  examiners,  and  some  sample  drawings 
and  answers  by  the  candidates. 
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For  the  guidance  of  the  less  experienced  teachers  through  the  coming 
year  a  few  directions  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  candidates  are  sub- 
mitted. 

Children  should  receive  training  in  the  drawing  of  simple,  common 
objects  of  curvilinear,  and  of  rectilinear  form.  In  the  drawing  of  these 
objects  the  principles  of  proportion  and  of  perspective  should  be  taught 
first,  and  then  the  expression  of  values,  and  of  light  and  shade. 

For  the  reproduction  of  these  objects  the  pencil  should  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  medium.  After  practice  has  been  given  and  skill  won, 
in  the  laying  of  washes,  blending  and  graying  of  colours,  the  same  or 
similar  objects  should  be  painted  with  water  colours. 


The  practice  in  forming  pleasing  groups  of  a  few  objects  and  °f 
properly  arranging  the  group  on  the  sheet  should  not  be  neglected. 

In  teaching  design  valuable  suggestions  may  be  taken  from  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  application  of  art  everywhere  about  us.  Choose 
again  simple,  common  objects  for  decoration,  and  give  exercises  from 
pleasing  arrangements  of  geometric  forms  as  well  as  from  floral  con- 
ventions. Keep  the  plain  and  simple  ever  in  view,  avoid  over-decoration 
both  in  form  and  in  colour. 

In  lettering  give  much  practice  in  the  standard  alphahets  only,  such 
as  the  Roman  and  the  printer's  Gothic.    The  capitals  are  more  important 
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than  the  small  or  lower-case  letters.  Again  study  the  printed  page 
of  good  books  and  magazines  for  specimens  of  good  lettering  and  for 
suggestions  for  spacing,  centering  and  colouring. 

The  best  preparation  for  such  a  question  as  No.  3  is  to  call  attention 
to  different  kinds  of  objects  throughout  the  year,  and  have  them  drawn 
and  redrawn  from  memory.  The  aim  should  be  to  cultivate  careful 
observation,  the  memory,  and  the  power  to  draw  or  paint  what  has 
been  seen  and  studied. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  commence  the  year  with  the  study  of  good 
pictures,  especially  to  note  in  them  the  principles  which  the  children 
should  practice  in  their  drawings — composition,  lighting,  perspective, 
expression  of  tone,  of  colour,  etc. 

While  the  reproductions  accompanying  these  suggestions  are  some 
of  the  best  drawings  made  by  candidates  at  the  recent  examination, 
few  of  them  are  without  defects.  It  would  make  a  good  exercise  to 
examine  them  closely  to  learn  from  them  their  merits  and  their  defects. 

One  child's  picture  study  is  given.  It  is  suggestive,  though  quite 
imperfect. 

The  best  titles  submitted  by  candidates  were: 
Waiting  and  Watching. 
After  the  Storm. 
Sorrowful  News  from  Kin  at  Sea. 

I.  THE  QUESTION  PAPER 
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Note  1. — A  separate  sheet  of  drawing  paper  shall  be  used  for  each  answer. 

Note  2. — The  size  and  the  placing  of  the  drawings  will  be  considered  in  the  valuation  of 

the  answer  papers. 
Note  Z.—The  use  of  the  ruler  and  of  other  mechanical  instruments  is  permitted  only  in 

answering  question  2. 
(Three  questions  constitute  a  full  paper.     Questions  1  and  2  are  obligatory;   a  choice  is 
allowed  between  3  and  4.) 

1.  Make  a  pencil  drawing,  about  ten  inches  in  width,  of  the  group  of  objects  sub- 
mitted. The  drawing  must  show  an  appreciation  of  proportion  and  of  perspective 
and  must  express  values,  light  and  shade,  and  shadow,  in  suitable  tones. 

2.  Design,  and  express  in  water-colours  in  a  pleasing  colour  scheme,  any  one  of  the 
following: — ■ 

(a)  A  cube-shaped  lantern  with  a  pyramidal  top,  the  whole  to  be  seven  inches  high. 
Finish  the  decoration  of  one  side  of  the  lantern  (both  top  and  side  sections). 
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(b)  A  rug  pattern,  five  inches  by  eight 
inches,  made  up  of  a  border  and  an  interior 
of  squares  and  rectangles  divided  and 
arranged  in  pleasing  proportions. 

.(c)  A  poster,  seven  inches  by  ten  inches, 
illustrative  of  coasting,  and  lettered 

H.  S.  COASTING  PARTY. 

3.  Paint,  from  memory,  any  one  of  the 
following:  (a)  a  willow  tree,  (b)  a  pine  tree, 
(c)  a  Canadian  wild  goose,  (d)  a  turkey 
gobbler,  (e)  a  canoe,  (/)  a  sail  boat. 

4.  Answer  in  pencil,  on  one  side  only  of 
the  drawing  paper,  the  following  questions 
about  the  accompanying  picture: — ■ 

(a)  ( i  )  Which  is  the  most  interesting 
figure  in  this  picture? 

(ii)  How  has  the  artist  composed  his 
picture  in  such  a  way  as  to  centre  the 
interest  in  this  figure? 

(b)  ( i  )  What  feeling  is  suggested  by  the 
figure  in  the  open  doorway? 

(ii  )  How  has  the  artist  suggested 
this  feeling? 

(iii)  To  what  extent  is  the  rest  of  the 
picture  in  harmony  with  this  feeling? 

(c)  Show  that  the  perspective  drawing 
of  this  picture  is  consistent  with  the  horizon 
shown  through  the  open  door 

(d)  Give  the  picture  an  appropriate 
name. 


II.  SCALE  OF  VALUATIONS 


1.  Pencildrawing — Pail,  Mop-handle,  Scrubbing-brush,  Broom 34 

(a)  Size  and  placing(2 — 2)  4 

(b)  Form — (1)  Proportion — 

Proportions  of  each  object  (including  charac- 
teristic shape  (2—2—2). . .'. 6 

Relative  proportion  of  objects 4 

(2)   Perspective — 

Consistent  eye-level 2 

Convergence 2 

Foreshortening 6 .  .  .   20 

(c)  Tone — Values,  light,  shade  and  shadow 6 

id)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 
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2.  Design  in  water  colours 34 

(a)  Lantern — 

(a)  Size  and  placing 4 

(b)  Design — 

(1)  General  proportion  (top  and  side) 6 

(2)  Decoration 10.  . .    16 

(c)  Colour  scheme 10 

(d)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

(b)  Rug  pattern — 

(a)  Size  and  placing 4 

(b)  Design — 

(1)  General  proportions  (border  and  interior) 6 

(2)  Artistic  division  of  spaces 10 .  .  .    16 

(c)  Colour  scheme 10 

(d)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

(c)  Poster — 

(a)  Size  and  placing 4 

(b)  Design — ■ 

(1)  Pleasing  composition 6 

(2)  Lettering 10 .  .  .    16 

(c)  Colour  scheme 10 

(d)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

3.  Painting  from  memory  (tree,  goose,  gobbler,  canoe,  or  boat) 32 

(a)  Size  and  placing 4 

(b)  Form- — Character 5 

Proportions 5 

Perspective 4  .  .  .    14 

(c)  Colour  treatment 10 

id)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

4.  Picture  Study  (Anxious  Moments  by  Josef  Israels) 32 

(a)  (i)     The  woman  to  the  left  of  the  picture 4 

(ii)   Framed  in  the  open  doorway 

Situated  in  the  full  light 

Interesting  in  attitude,  dress  and  features 6.  .  .    10 

(b)  (i)     Anxiety  bordering  upon  dread 3 

(ii)   Seated  as  though  in  weakness 

♦  The  far  away  look 

The  hand  raised  to  the  lips  as  though  to  suppress/ 

the  fears  they  might  express 3 

(iii)  Depression  in  the  attitude  and  faces  of  the  child 
and  the  grandmother 
The  abandoned  nets 
The  waiting  slippers 
The  time  of  day,  the  sea,  the  sky 6 .  . .    12 

(c)  Perspective  of  the  picture,  seen  in  the  convergence  of 

the  receding  lines  of  the  doorway,  of  the  doors,  of 
the  floor-tiles,  etc.,  to  an  eye-level  coincident  with 
the  horizon  without  the  room 6 

(d)  An  appropriate  name  for  the  picture,  Anxiety,  An 

Anxious  Morn.  Delayed  by  the  Storm.  Awaiting 
bad  News.  Drowned?  Perils  of  the  Sea.  The 
Fisherman's  Anxious  Family,  etc 4 .  .  .    10 
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III.  SOME  ANSWERS 
PICTURE  STUDY 


(a)  (i)  The  woman  sitting  on  the  step  at  the  door,  is  the  centre  of  interest  in  the 
picture. 

(ii)  The  skirt  which  this  woman  is  wearing  is  coloured  black.  This  makes  it 
show  more  plainly  against  the  white  floor.  She  is  also  placed  in  the  brightest  part  of 
the  room.  Her  face  is  much  whiter  than  that  of  the  woman  standing  beside  her,  or 
of  the  child  sitting  at  the  table. 

(b)  (i)  The  figure  in  the  doorway  shows  a  very  sad,  sorrowful,  downhearted  feeling. 
(ii)  She  is  sitting  idly  on  the  door-step,  staring  out  at  the  water.    She  is  feeling 

very  sad,  yet  she  seems  to  have  some  hope  left  in  her  face.  Her  husband  has  been  out 
all  night  in  the  storm,  and  she  has  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  that  he  has  not  been 
drowned. 

(iii)  The  woman  standing  beside  her  has  her  head  down,  she  is  not  watching  to 
see  if  a  ship  comes  in  sight,  but  is  silently  standing  back  hoping  and  praying  that  the 
loved  one  will  be  saved.  The  child  who  is  sitting  at  the  table  does  not  want  to  eat  its 
breakfast.  Although  he  is  very  small  he  seems  to  know  that  his  father  was  in  great 
danger  in  the  night,  and  has  not  yet  returned. 

(c)  The  horizon  which  one  can  see  through  the  open  door  seems  very  bright.  The 
sun  has  just  come  up  over  the  horizon,  the  rays  of  it  shining  from  the  east  are  cast  in 
on  the  floor  and  near  the  top  of  the  door.  The  shadow  of  the  woman  is  falling  on  the 
wall  behind  her.    It  is  a  very  humble  home. 

(d)  "The  Sad  Home,"  or  "Lost  at  Sea". 


The  High  School  Paper 

PROFESSOR   G.    M.    JONES 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

SCHOOL  journalism  is  assuming  a  greater  and  greater  importance 
with  those  who  wish  to  motivate  the  work  in  English  composi- 
tion. It  is  now  generally  conceeded  that  a  school  paper  properly- 
conducted  will  do  a  very  great  deal  to  lend  a  purpose  to  composition 
work,  to  promote  interest,  ,and  to  cultivate  alertness  and  accuracy. 
Many  private  schools  have  long  published  creditable  journals,  partly 
as  a  means  of  advertising.  But  the  most  marked  development  in  a 
journalism  closely  connected  with  class  work  has  taken  place  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  in  many  of  which  courses  in 
news-writing  are  offered.  The  work  at  the  Cleveland  High  Schools  is 
typical  of  that  in  the  progressive  large  cities.  Cleveland  has  ten  senior 
and  fifteeen  junior  high  schools.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  these 
schools  now  have  school  papers  or  magazines  produced  by  the  class 
or  classes  in  news-writing.    The  East  Technical  High  School,  for  instance, 
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publishes  The  Scarab,  a  weekly  paper  of  six  to  sixteen  pages  with  four 
columns  twelve  inches  long  to  the  page.  With  the  city  newspapers  as 
models,  the  pupils  endeavor  to  produce  a  weekly  that  will  secure  sub- 
scribers and  attract  advertising  on  its  merits.  They  succeed,  for  1850 
copies  are  sold  each  week  at  3c.  each  and  sufficient  advertising  is  secured 
to  make  the  journal  a  financial  success.  Moreover,  the  school  authorities 
believe  that  the  publishing  of  such  papers  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
developing  the  ability  to  write  good  English.  "English  that  is  to  the 
point,  English  that  is  accurate,  English  that  is  readable!  A  course  in 
news-writing  will  go  farther  towards  realizing  this  ideal  than  will  any 
other  course  in  the  curriculum.  Such  a  high  school  problem,  moreover, 
in  which  the  pupil's  project  is  the  getting  out  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
is  the  most  real  problem  in  English  offered  in  the  school  of  this  country 
to-day." 

Some  months  ago  the  writer  asked  a  large  number  of  Ontario  high 
school  teachers  to  send  Kim  copies  of  any  school  papers  published 
by  their  schools.  Only  fourteen  papers  were  received,  a  small  portion 
doubtless  of.  those  published,  but  they  are  probably  quite  typical. 
The  usual  Ontario  high  school  journal  is  an  annual  of  forty-five  to  eighty 
pages,  but  there  are  a  few  monthlies  and  a  very  few  semi-monthlies. 
Wallaceburg  High  School,  for  instance,  publishes  a  semi-monthly  of 
about  45  pages.  The  usual  page  has  printed  matter  about  4x7  inches, 
but  two  journals,  The  Twig,  published  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
Schools,  and  Vox  Scholce  of  Orangeville,  have  pages  containing  printed 
matter  about  8  x  10  inches.  The  second  of  these  papers  has  four  columns 
to  the  page,  and  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  daily 
paper. 

The  papers  received  are  well  written  and  well  edited,  and,  as  a  rule, 
show  a  good  balance  between  the  serious  and  the  humorous.  A  few 
of  them  contain  considerable  original  student  material  of  a  serious 
nature,  such  as  short  stories,  prize  compositions,  reports  of  school 
happenings,  and  poems.  Few  of  them,  however,  contain  what  the 
Cleveland  authorities  would  call  good  news-writing.  This  is  partly 
because  so  few  of  the  Ontario  high  school  journals  are  weekly  newspapers 
and  partly  because  there  is  usually  no  close  connection  between  the 
school  paper  and  the  class  work. 

All  the  papers  contain  advertisements  and  a  few  of  them  show 
clearly  that  the  local  merchants  appreciate  the  school  papers.  One 
semi-monthly  journal  has  seventeen  pages  of  advertising,  much  of  which 
is  specially  addressed  to  high  school  pupils.  The  most  striking  adver- 
tisement in  this  journal  reads  thus:  "If  a  man  loves  a  girl,  that's  his 
business.  If  a  girl  loves  a  man,  that's  her  business.  But  if  they  love 
one  another,  and  become  engaged,  that's  my  business.     I  sell  engage- 
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ment  rings."     Such  a  volume  of  purposeful  advertising  would  make  it 
possible  to  publish  frequently  and  regularly. 

Ontario  school  journalism  will  probably  develop  rapidly  along  a 
few  well  defined  lines.  The  journal  of  the  future  will  be  produced  by 
composition  classes,  and  work  on  the  journal  will  receive  the  same 
credit  as  monthly  compositions.  Such  a  development  will  benefit  very 
greatly  both  the  school  journals  and  the  work  in  composition.  Well 
written  purposeful  advertising  will  make  possible  better  and  more 
frequently  published  papers.  Semi-monthlies  and  weeklies  will  replace 
the  annuals  or  semi-annuals.  As  manual  training  and  technical  educa- 
tion develop,  many  school  papers  will  be  printed  by  the  pupils.  Small 
schools  which  cannot  print  their  papers  or  have  them  printed  outside, 
will  make  good  use  of  mimeographs  or  neostyles.  The  feasibility  of 
using  some  such  machine  is  indicated  by  the  following  account  of  a 
school  paper  taken  from  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

"One  of  the  most  novel,  as  well  as  interesting,  public  school  papers  in  the  State  is 
"The  Echo,"  published  by  the  pupils  of  the  Lake  Placid  High  School.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  school  paper  is  the  fact  that  it  is  printed  on  a  mimeograph  machine, 
all  the  work  being  done  in  the  school  building.  Each  issue  contains  several  drawings, 
which  are  sometimes  printed  in  two  colours. 

The  paper  was  first  issued  in  November  1920,  and  has  appeared  monthly  during 
the  school  year  since  that  time.  Each  number  contains  18  or  20  pages  and  covers,  the 
page  size  being  8^  by  11  inches.  The  cover  page  usually  includes  a  special  design  in 
colours,  and  is  sometimes  printed  from  type  and  halftones.  There  are  printed  about 
250  copies  of  each  issue,  which  are  sold  to  the  pupils. 

The  material  used  in  "The  Echo"  is  taken  largely  from  the  regular  work  of  the 
classes  in  English,  history  and  civics.  The  drawings  are  made  by  pupils  in  the  school, 
who  have  also  furnished  all  the  cover  designs.  The  paper  also  has  the  departmental 
features  usually  found  in  a  high  school  publication  of  this  kind." 

The  following  journals  were  received: 
The  Tatler,  Wallaceburg  H.S.,  semi-monthly 

Vox  Scholse,  Orangeville  H.S.,  monthly 

Garnet  and  White,  Picton  C.I., 
The  Twig,  Univ.  of  Toronto  Schools,0 
The  Collegiate  Echo,  St.  Mary's  C.I.  semi-annual 
The  Howler,  North  Toronto  C.I.,     °       annual 
The  Collegian,  St.  Thomas  C.I., 
The  Student,  Welland  H.S., 
W.  C.  I.  Review,  Windsor  C.I., 
Blue  and  White,  Port  Hope,  H.S.° 
L.  C.  I.  Review,  London  C.I., 
Vox  Studentium,  Niagara  Falls  C.I., 

Journals  in  manuscript  were  also  received  from  Uxbridge  H.S.  and 
Port  Burwell  H.S. 
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The  Fourth  Dimension  in  Space 

GEO.    E.    PENTLAND,    M.A. 

Public  School  Inspector,  Fenelon  Falls,  Ont. 

ALTHOUGH  the  philosopher  assures  us  that  a  geometrical  point 
cannot  move,  yet  let  us  assume  that  it  can.  If  it  does  it  will 
trace  out  a  line,  and  if  the  line  "lies  evenly"  between  its  ex- 
tremities we  call  it  "straight".  Let  the  straight  line  also  move  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction,  and  it  traces  out  a  plane.  Let  the  plane  move  at 
right  angles  to  itself,  and  it  traces  out  solidity,  or  space  of  three  dimen- 
sions. Once  more,  let  a  solid  body  move,  and,  by  analogy,  it  should 
trace  out  space  of  four  dimensions.    To  sum  up: 

The  point  (no  dimensions)  traces  out  a  line,  or  world,  of  one  dimen- 
sion. 

The  line  (one  dimension)  traces  out  a  plane,  or  world,  of  two  dimen- 
sions. 

The  plane  (two  dimensions)  traces  out  a  solidity,  or  world,  of  three 
dimensions. 

The  solid  (three  dimensions)  traces  out  a  four-dimensional  space. 

But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  world  of  four  dimensions?  That  is  the 
question  which  has  baffled  both  philosophers  and  mathematicians  for 
ages.    Let  us  continue  our  analogy  still  further. 

Let  us  call  the  line,  the  plane,  the  three-dimensional  space,  all 
"worlds",  and  imagine  that  each  world  is  inhabited  by  people  suitable 
to  that  particular  world.  We,  for  instance,  live  in  a  three-dimensional 
world,  and  are  suited  to  it,  but  try  as  we  will,  we  cannot  picture  to  our- 
selves a  world  of  four  dimensions,  and  hence  are  very  prone  to  call  the 
world  of  four-dimensional  space  a  ridiculous  and  silly  fancy.  But  let 
us  not  be  too  hasty.  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy. 

The  beings  of  a  one-dimensional  world, — the  straight  line,  could 
move  back  and  forth,  but  only  so.  They  could  see  ahead  only,  and 
each  one  could  see  only  the  man  ahead  of  him.  They  could  not  imagine 
a  world  of  two  dimensions.  But  a  two-dimensional  being,  if  he  could 
grasp  an  inhabitant  of  a  one-dimensional  world,  could  put  him  literally 
"out  of  existence",  out  of  his  world  altogether,  and  try  as  they  would, 
the  friends  of  the  one  dimensional  man  could  not  tell  where  he  had  gone, 
because  they  could  not  imagine  a  two-dimensional  world.  In  the  same 
way,  a  third-dimensional  being,  ourselves  for  instance,  could  take  a 
two-dimensional  being  out  of  his  world.  He  would  be  missed,  but  his 
absence  could  not  be  accounted  for,  for  a  two-dimensional  being  could 
not  conceive  of  the  third  dimension,  where  his  fellow  had  gone.     And 
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so,  a  fourth-dimensional  being  could  take  us  out  of  our  world.  We 
would  be  missed,  but  our  absence  could  not  be  explained. 

It  is  easy  for  the  algebraist  to  deal  in  expressions,  or  "worlds"  of 
four  dimensions,  or  more.  Thus  y  =  x— 6,  represents  a  straight  line,  and 
it  can  be  exhibited  graphically.  In  the  same  way,  y2-\-x2  =  a2  represents 
a  circle,  and  its  area  can  easily  be  found.  It  is  a  world  of  two  dimensions, 
and  the  geometrician  can  map  it  out.  Also,  in  the  same  way,  algebraic 
expressions  of  three,  four,  or  more,  worlds  can  be  written  down,  but 
geometry,  as  we  understand  it,  is  exhausted  by  the  world  of  three 
dimensions.  No  one  can  plot  a  world  of  four  dimensions,  nor  can  he 
build  a  model  of  it.  But  that,  of  course,  is  no  proof  that  it  does  not 
exist. 

What  could  a  four-dimensional  being  do  in  our  world  of  three-space? 
Why,  he  could  do  all  sorts  of  amusing  things.  For,  just  as  a  three-space 
being  can  turn  a  rubber  band  (representing  a  two-space  world)  inside 
out,  thus  causing  consternation  to  the  two-space  beings,  so  could  a 
four-space  being  turn  a  rubber  ball  inside  out,  without  doing  it  any 
injury.  He  could  rob  a  safe,  take  the  contents  from  an  egg  without 
cracking  the  shell,  take  a  letter  from  the  sealed  envelope,  and  so  on, — ■ 
by  the  simple  trick  of  making  a  slight  strain  in  the  fourth  dimension. 

Again,  let  us  think  carefully  of  those  different  "worlds"  from  another 
point  of  view.  If  the  line-world  is  held  end-wise  towards  a  source  of 
light,  its  projections,  or  its  shadow,  is  a  point, — a  world  of  no  dimensions. 
If  a  plane  is  also  held  edge-wise  towards  the  source  of  light,  its  projec- 
tion, or  shadow,  is  a  line.  And  if  one  of  our  solids,  of  three  dimensions, 
is  held  towards  the  light,  its  projection,  or  shadow,  is  a  two-space  world. 
And, — once  more— who  knows  but  that  our  three-space  world  may  be 
but  a  shadow,  or  projection,  of  a  four-space  world  yet  to  be  found? 

Well,  what  about  it?  Just  this, — in  spite  of  the  "practical"  man 
who  says  that  a  four-dimensional  world  cannot  exist,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  "nature  of  things",  in  spite  of  the  distress  of  the  mathematician, 
who  has  been  trying  for  ages  to  find  it,  there  are  those  who  maintain 
that  the  thing  has  actually  been  found.  Yes,  a  world  of  four  dimensions! 
And  right  in  our  midst!  In  fact  we  are  living  in  one  and  always  have 
been,  and  found  it  out  only  lately,  in  fact,  as  late  as  the  summer  of  1919. 

Just  here  we  cannot  enter  too  largely  into  the  matter,  but  the  great 
Einstein  Theory  of  Relativity  makes  it  all  clear.  According  to  this 
theory  the  fourth  dimension  is  time.  Einstein  shows  plainly  that  space 
and  time  are  not  separate  entities  or  ideas,  but  that  neither  can  exist 
without  the  other.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time,  if  the  Editor  thinks 
he  has  room  in  The  School,  we  may  trespass  in  his  "space",  but  for 
the  present  we  must  close,  as  this  article  is  already  longer  than  it  was 
intended  to  be. 


The  Teaching  of  Geometry 

PROFESSOR  W.  J.  PATTERSON,  M.A. 

Western  University,  London,  Cnt. 
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The  Sense  of  Line  Segments 

9.  In  the  first  case  of  Fig.  2,  A  B  and  C  D  are  said  to  have  the  same 
sense,  by  which  we  mean  that  a  point  moving  from  A  to  B  is  moving  in 
the  same  direction  as  a  point  moving  from  C  to  D.  If  we  say  the  sense 
of  A  B  is  positive,  then  we  shall  say  the  sense  of  C  D  is  also  positive  and 
tre  sense  of  A  C  is  positive.  We  express  this  fact  algebraically  thus: 
+A  B  +  C  D=+A  D,  or  simply  A  D  =  A  B  +  C  D.  In  the  second  case, 
AD  =  AB  —  CD,  the  minus  sign  preceding  C  D  being  an  order  to  reverse 
the  sense,  or  direction  of  C  D,  i.e.,  make  it  opposite  to  the  sense  of  A  B 
which  we  are  regarding  as  positive. 

10.  In  pure  arithmetic  magnitudes  have  no  sense.  If  we  add  two 
arithmetical  magnitudes,  i.e.,  pure  numbers,  the  result  is  greater  than 
either  magnitude.  But  in  algebra,  we  must  take  account,  not  only  of 
the  muchness  of  the  magnitudes  but  also  of  their  sense.  Hence,  in 
algebra,  the  sum  of  two  magnitudes  may  be  less  than  either  of  them, 
and  the  difference  may  be  greater  than  either  of  them.  This  will  always 
be  the  case  if  the  two  magnitudes  are  of  opposite  sense. 

11.  Algebraically +(  +  )  =  +,   +(-)=-, 

-(+)=-,   "(-)  =  +, 
The  sign  plus  preceding  a  magnitude  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  "make 
no  change  in  the  sense  of  this  magnitude,  i.e.,  if  the  magnitude  is  posi- 
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tive,  let  it  remain  positive;  it  it  is  negative,  let  it  remain  negative." 
The  sign  minus  preceding  a  magnitude  will  then  mean  an  order  to 
change  the  sense  of  the  magnitude  to  which  it  is  applied;  if  it  is  positive, 
let  it  become  negative;  if  it  is  negative,  let  it  become  positive.  Applied 
to  direction  of  motion,  plus,  means  "more  of  the  same  direction," 
minus  means  "reverse,"  "face  about." 

12.  There  is  a  similar  usage  with  regard  to  the  sense  of  angles.  If 
we  regard  left  hand  rotation  as  positive,  then  right  hand  rotation  is 
negative  and  vice  versa.  The  former  is  the  usual  custom.  Example: — ■ 
Angle  A  O  B  +  angle  B  O  C  (Fig.  1)  means  "Describe  angle  A  O  B  by 
positive  rotation  and  continue  to  describe  angle  B  O  C  by  the  same 
kind  of  rotation,  i.e.,  by  rotation  in  the  same  direction."  The  result  is  the 
angle  A  O  C  =  the  angle  A  O  B  increased  by  the  angle  B  O  C  .  (Fig.  1. 
Case  1.)  Similarly,  angle  A  O  C  —  angle  B  O  C  =  angle  A  O  B  means 
"Describe  angle  A  O  C  by  positive  rotation,  then  angle  B  O  C  by  nega- 
tive rotation  and  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  we  had  described  the  angle 
A  O  B  by  positive  rotation."  (Fig.  1.  Case  2.)  In  other  words,  the 
direction  of  O  B  differs  from  the  direction  of  O  A  by  the  same  amount 
when  we  rotate  O  A  first  into  the  direction  O  C  and  then  back  to  O  B 
as  when  we  rotate  it  into  the  direction  O  B  without  going  to  O  C  and 
then  coming  back.  The  introduction  of  "sense"  into  our  way  of  think- 
ing about  line  segments  and  angle  segments  enables  us  to  apply  the 
laws  of  algebra  to  space  magnitudes,  and  greatly  increases  the  generality 
and  power  of  the  science  of  geometry. 

Part  V. 
The  Elements  of  Geometry  in  the  High  Schools 


¥ic].3. 


1.  The  superposition  of  line  segments  and  of  angle  segments. 
Def.: — If  a  line  segment  C  D  be  placed  on  a  line  segment  A  B  (Fig.  3) 
so  that  the  point  C  coincides  with  the  point  A  and  the  point  D  lies 
somewhere  on  A  B  or  A  B  produced  then  C  D  is  superposed  on  A  B. 
If  then  D  concides  with  B,  we  know  that  C  D  is  equal  to  A  B;  if  D  lies 
between  A  and  B,  C  D  is  less  than  A  B;  and  if  D  lies  on  the  produced 
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part  of  A  B,  C  D  is  greater  than  A  B.  When  D  coincides  with  B  at  the 
same  time  that  C  coincides  with  A,  then  C  D  coincides  with  A  B  and  is 
equal  to  it. 

Cor.  (1) — Line  segments  that  coincide  are  equal. 

Cor.  (2) — Equal  line  segments  can  be  made  to  coincide  by  super- 
position. 

Similarly,  let  A  O  B  and  C  Oi  D  be  two  angles  (Fig.  4).  Let  angle 
C  Oi  D  be  placed  with  vertex  Oi  on  vertex  O  and  arm  Oi  C  in  same 
direction  as  O  A  while  Oi  D  and  O  B  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  com- 
mon arm  OCA.  Then  if  Oi  D  lies  in  the  same  direction  as  O  B,  the 
angle  C  Oi  D  coincides  with  the  angle  A  O  B  and  is  equal  to  it;  if  Oi  D 
lies  between  O  A  and  O  B  the  angle  C  Oi  D  is  less  than  the  angle  A  O  B ; 
if  Oi  D  lies  beyond  O  B,  then  the  angle  C  Oi  D  is  greater  than  the  angle 
AO  B. 

Def.:    Angles  are  said  to  coincide  when  their  vertices  coincide  and 
their  arms  i.e.,  (direction  lines)  coincide  in  pairs. 

Cor.  (1)  Equal  angles  can  be  made  to  coincide  vertex  to  vertex 
and  arm  to  arm  by  superposition. 

Cor.  (2)  Angles  that  can  be  made  to  coincide  vertex  to  vertex  and 
arm  to  arm,  are  equal. 

Def.:  If  two  angles  have  a  common  vertex  and  a  common  arm 
separating   the  other  pair  of  arms  they  are  said  to  be  adjacent  angles. 

Def.:  If  one  straight  line  stands  on  another  straight  line  so  as  to 
make  the  adjacent  angles  on  one  side  of  the  second  line  equal  to  each 
other,  each  of  these  angles  is  a  right  angle. 

Example:  In  Fig.  1.  Let  Y  O  be  the  straight  line  standing  on  X  O  X1, 
making  the  angle  X  O  Y  equal  to  the  angle  Y  O  X1.  Then  each  of  the 
angles  X  O  Y,  Y  O  X1  is  a  right  angle,  and  Y  O  is  perpendicular  to  X  X1. 

Def.:  X  O  X1  is  an  angle  with  vertex  O,  and  direction  lines  O  X, 
O  X1,  and  is  called  a  straight  angle. 

Def.:    A  straight  angle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Def.:  If  a  straight  line  O  P,  lying  along  O  X,  is  rotated  about  O 
until  it  coincides  with  O  Y,  then  with  O  X1  and  so  on  until  it  comes 
around  to  O  X  again  it  has  described  two  straight  angles.,  i.e.,  four 
right  angles.    The  angle  thus  described  is  called  a  circumangle. 

Def.:  When  the  sum  of  two  angles  is  a  right  angle,  the  angles  are 
complementary  to  one  another,  and  each  is  said  to  be  the  complement 
of  the  other. 

Def.:  When  the  sum  of  two  angles  is  a  straight  angle,  the  angles  are 
supplementary  to  one  another,  and  each  is  said  to  be  the  supplement  of 
the  other. 

Def.:  An  angle  less  than  a  right  angle  is  acute;  an  angle  greater 
than  a  right  angle,  but  less  than  two  right  angles  is  obtuse. 
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Cor.  (1)  Angles  that  are  equal  to  the  same  angle  or,  to  equal  angles, 
are  equal  to  each  other. 

Cor.  (2)  Angles  that  are  complementary  to  the  same  angle,  or,  to 
equal  angles,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Cor.  (3)  Angles  that  are  supplementary  to  the  same  angle,  or,  to 
equal  angles,  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Exercises 

1.  In  Fig.  1:    (1)  What  angle  is  the  sum  of  B  O  C  and  C  O  Y? 

(2)  What  angle  is  the  difference  between  A  O  C  and  A  O  B? 

2.  Name  all  the  pairs  of  angles  that  are  complementary  in  Fig.  1. 

3.  Name  all  the  pairs  that  are  supplementary. 

4.  Name  all  the  pairs  that  are  equal. 

5.  If  O  A  points  South,  in  what  direction  does  O  Y  point?  O  X1? 
O  Y1? 

6.  Express  in  right  angles  the  difference  in  direction  of  O  X  and 
OX1;   of  O  Xand  O  Y1. 

7.  A  boy  walked  round  a  city  block  starting  North,  and  returned 
to  his  home  travelling  North.  Through  what  angle  did  he  turn  on  the 
journey? 

8.  An  athlete  ran  round  a  circular  course  three  times  starting  West 
and  finishing  in  the  same  direction.  Through  how  many  right 
angles  did  he  turn  during  the  race? 

9.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  three  interior  angles  of  a  triangle  is 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

10.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  four  interior  angles  of  a  four-sided  figure? 
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Son. 

(e)  Books  on  Weather  and  Climate 

(24)  Dickson— Climate  and  Weather.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

(25)  Geddes — Meteorology.     Blackie  &  Son. 

(26)  Ward— Climate.     John  Murray. 

(27)  Milham— Text-book  of  Meteorology.     Macmillans. 
(/)    Geology  of  Canada 

(28)  Coleman   &   Parks — Elementary   Geology   with   Special    Reference   to   Canada. 

J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons. 

(29)  Pirsson  &  Schurbert — Text-book  of  Geography. 

(30)  Guide  Books  Numbers  1  to  10.     Issued  by  Dominion  Geological  Survey  and 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Toronto. 
(g)  Atlases 

(31)  Times  Survey  Atlas  of  the  World.    The  Times,  Printing  House  Square. 

(32)  Cornish— Canadian  School  Atlas.    J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. 

(33)  Bartholomew — Advanced  Atlas  of  Physical  and  Political  Geography.     Oxford 

University  Press. 

(34)  Philips' — Senior  School  Atlas.    Geo.  Philip  &  Son. 
(h)  Miscellaneous 

(35)  Hardy — Introduction  to  Plant  Geography.     Oxford  Press. 

(36)  Newbigin — Introduction  to  Animal  Geography.    Oxford  Press. 

(37)  Murray— The  Ocean.    Henry  Holt  &  Son. 

(38)  Mill — Guide  to  Geographical  Books  and  Appliances. 

As  the  new  course  in  Physiography  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  the  schools,  since  no  text-book  has  yet  been  issued  to  correspond  to 
the  course,  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  briefly  the  most  useful  books  for 
teachers  to  consult. 

The  teacher  will  first  of  all  require  an  extensive  text-book  for  his 
own  reference.  Numbers  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  most  complete  books  on 
physiography  in  the  English  language  and  there  is  not  much  choice 
between  them  as  both  are  excellent.  Tarr  and  Martin  (1)  is  fuller, 
while  Salisbury   (2)   is   the   more  beautifully  illustrated   as  Tarr  and 
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Martin's  illustrations  are  rather  small.  (3)  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It 
specializes  on  difficult  topics  and  gives  as  lucid  an  explanation  as  can 
be  found  in  the  English  language,  of  such  topics  as  the  relation  of  centri- 
fugal motion  to  tides,  winds,  etc.  It  is  an  invaluable  book  for  the 
teacher. 

(4)  Is  undoubtedly  the  finest  elementary  exposition  of  physical 
geography  we  have,  and  the  many  coloured  maps  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  It  is  not  always  easy  reading.  (5)  is  too  well-known 
to  require  comment.  Miss  Newbigin's  book  (7)  deserves  to  be  better 
known  in  Canada.  Indeed  Miss  Newbigin  has  rapidly  risen  to  become 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  scholarly  writers  on  geographical  subjects. 
(9)  by  Professor  Davis,  our  greatest  American  Geographer,  is  strong 
on  land-forms.  (10)  and  (11)  are  very  elementary  books  and  (12)  by 
the  present  writer  is  an  elementary  text  with  the  first  part  devoted  to 
physical  geography  and  containing  simple  exercises  and  experiments. 

The  practical  books  will  probably  be  of  most  interest  to  teachers. 
No  laboratory  manual  in  physiography  covers  the  course  now  prescribed 
in  Ontario;  indeed,  much  of  it  is  only  loosely  related  to  physiography. 
(6),  which  is  also  a  text,  has  many  suggestive  experiments  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  chapter.  (13  and  (14)  are  the  most  extensive  manuals 
of  experiments,  the  first  deals  extensively  with  the  mathematical  side 
of  the  subject,  the  second  more  extensively  with  the  land-forms.  (18) 
has  some  excellent  experiments  on  the  astronomical  side  of  geography. 

No  part  of  physiography  is  more  important  than  weather  and  climate, 
and  on  no  topic  do  teachers  require  accurate  information  more  urgently. 
(24)  an  indespensable  little  book  is  beautifully  clear.  Geddes  (25)  is  a 
magnificent  book,  beautifully  illustrated  and  is  the  most  thorough  and 
dignified  account  of  the  weather  yet  produced.  (26)  Ward's  Climate 
deals  with  the  topics  in  climate  not  usually  stressed  in  works  on  meteor- 
ology. 

The  relation  between  physical  geography  and  human  activity  is 
now  considered  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  geography, 
and  every  course  in  geography  now  stresses  this  side.  (19)  is  the  most 
exhaustive  treatment  of  this  phase  of  geography  and  is  hard  reading. 
A  recent  book  (20)  which  has  become  very  popular  in  the  schools  of 
the  United  States  is  an  excellent  reference  book  for  the  teacher.  (21) 
is  the  latest  American  text-book  in  geography  to  be  issued  and  deals 
will  all  phases  of  geography. 

A  crying  need  in  Canada,  namely,  an  account  of  the  geology  of  our 
country,  seems  about  to  be  met  by  Coleman  and  Parks'  Elementary 
Geology,  (28)  which  will  be  published  this  autumn.  The  writer  has 
examined  an  advance  copy  carefully  and  can  state  that  this  volume 
will  meet  a  long  felt  want.     (29)  is  the  finest  one-volume  text-book  of 
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Geology  in  English  and  deals  extensively  with  the  geology  of  Canada. 
(30)  The  Guide  Books  were  prepared  for  the  excursions  of  the  Inter- 
national Geological  Congress,  which  met  in  Toronto  about  ten  years 
ago.  They  give  minute  descriptions  of  the  geological  features  of  every 
part  of  Canada,  and  High  School  teachers  should  have  at  least  the  one 
dealing  with  their  own  region.  Numbers  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (8),  (9), 
and  (10)  were  published  by  the  Dominion  Geological  Survey,  and  (6) 
and  (7),  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Toronto. 

To  teach  physiography  properly  the  text-book  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  good  Atlas.  Such  an  Atlas  should  be  well  supplied  with  maps 
showing  physical  features,  rainfall,  temperature,  winds,  currents,  pres- 
sures, etc.  (32)  prepared  by  the  writer  especially  for  Canadian  schools 
is  probably  the  most  useful.  Besides  having  maps  of  the  world  show- 
ing all  of  the  above  features,  it  contains  six  maps  of  each  continent 
showing  rainfall,  vegetation,  summer  temperatures,  winter  temper- 
atures, physical  features,  and  economic  development.  Besides  oro- 
graphic maps  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  it  has  also  rainfall,  vegetation, 
and  temperature  maps  of  Canada.  (33)  and  (34)  are  of  the  same  type 
as  (32)  but  much  more  extensive,  though  not  specially  prepared  for 
Canada.  (31)  can,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  be  the  greatest 
general  atlas  of  the  world  ever  produced.  It  abandons  political  colour- 
ing and  is  the  first  atlas  to  show  every  part  of  the  world  in  orographic 
colours.  The  writer  has  compared  it  carefully  with  such  a  notable 
atlas  as  Stieler's  Hand  Atlas,  the  great  German  book,  and  The  Times' 
Atlas  stands  pre-eminent. 

One  topic  in  the  course  in  physiography  deals  with  the  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals.  (35)  and  (36)  discuss  this  topic  in  an  elementary 
way  and  make  very  interesting  reading.  Murray  was  the  greatest  of 
oceanographers  and  his  little  book  on  the  ocean  (37)  is  excellent. 

Teachers  cannot  purchase  all  the  above  books  and  such  a  long  list 
may  tend  to  confusion.  If  you  can  only  purchase  five  books  obtain 
(1),  (4),  (13)  or  (14),  (20),  and  (32).  Then  if  you  wish  to  buy  five 
more  select  (3),  (15),  (21),  (24),  and  (28).  The  next  five  to  buy  are 
(2),  (12),  (25),  (26),  and  (37).  g.a.c. 


The  following  howlers  from  the   University  Correspondent  are  worth  repetition: 

After  twice  committing  suicide,  Cowper  lived  till  1800,  when  he  died  a  natural 
death. 

When  Chaucer  describes  the  Prioress  as  amiable  of  port,  he  means  that  she  was 
fond  of  wine. 

When  the  last  attack  at  Waterloo  proved  a  failure,  Napoleon  turned  very  pale, 
and  rode  at  full  gallop  to  St.  Helena. 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

With   respect   to   the   provision   to 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Adolescent  School 


Th     Ari   1         nt  With   respect   to   the   provision   to   be   made   for 


.  ,  Attendance  Act,  the  Minister  of  Education  recently 

.  issued   the   following  statement: 

"The  result  of  the  enforcement  last  September  of 
section  3  has  been  very  gratifying.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  exemptions 
were  issued  freely  whenever  it  appeared  that  individuals  would  otherwise 
suffer,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  attendance  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen-year-old  students. 

"The  section  requiring  the  organization  of  part-time  courses  for 
adolescents  who  are  unable,  for  economic  reasons,  to  attend  school 
full  time  will,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  become 
operative  in  September  next.  This  provision  will  offer  some  opportuni- 
ties for  self-improvement  to  these  young  persons  who  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  full-time  schooling  now  provided  by  public  money  and 
enjoyed  by  a  very  large  number  of  the  children  of  the  Province.  Not 
only  is  it  right  that  these  youthful  citizens  should  have  some  means  of 
further  education  as  well  as  their  neighbours  who  are  able  to  attend 
school  full  time,  but  it  is  needful  that  the  industries  of  this  country, 
in  order  to  compete  successfully  with  those  of  other  countries,  should 
have  as  intelligent  and  as  efficient  workers  as  possible.  It  cannot,  of 
course,  be  expected  that  school  boards  will  be  able  immediately  to  make 
provisions  for  part-time  courses  which  will  meet  fully  and  satisfactorily 
all  the  needs  of  those  concerned;  consequently  the  department  will  be 
prepared  to  approve  reasonable  efforts  ojt  the  part  of  boards  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  law." 

The  Department  of  Education,  he  stated,  would  be  willing  at  all  times 
to  assist  local  boards  by  giving  advice  regarding  special  courses  and  by 
helping  to  devise  and  arrange  definite  programs  for  these  courses.  Liberal 
grants  are  provided  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  part  time  vocational  courses. 

~    .      .  Hon.    R.   H.   Grant,    Minister  of   Education   for 

■p.  ,    ,       Ontario,    has    made    the    following    statement    with 

Departmental  .        ,  ~        .    ^      &  ,  ^ 

._,         ...  regard  to  the  recent  Ontario  Departmental  Examina- 

Examinations        . &  ^ 

tions : 

"This  year  the  burden  of  Provincial  examinations  is  the  heaviest  the 

department  has  known.     The  number  of  certificates  issued  increased 

from  18,460  in  1921  to  36,704  in  1922.     There  had  to  be  700  associate 
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examiners  employed  instead  of  the  450  employed  last  year.  The  extra 
staff  employed  to  handle  the  clerical  work  alone  had  to  be  increased 
from  70  to  100  persons.  The  results  this  year  could  not  be  made  public 
in  the  usual  way  because  the  newspapers  could  not  have  given  the  space 
to  the  immense  lists,  and  preparing  any  lists  for  publication  would  have 
greatly  impeded  the  issuing  of  the  certificates." 

The  phenomenal  increase  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
year  the  old  high  school  regulations  and  the  new  regulations  under 
which  students  may  write  on  only  one  paper  and  get  credit,  overlap. 

Some   interesting  statistics  reflecting  the  educa- 

Progress  tional  activities    of  Saskatchewan  are  presented   in 

in  the  latest  published  annual  report  of  the  Department 

Saskatchewan       of  Education  which  is  for  the  year  ended  December 

31st,  1920. 

During  the  year  4920,  130  school  districts  were  organized,  making 
a  total  of  4,399  in  December,  1920.  The  number  of  departments  in 
operation,  including  rural  and  urban,  was  5,367.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  6,809;  of  these  1,477  were  male  and  5,332  female. 

This  body  of  teachers  was  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  169,008 
school  children,  which  meant  an  average  of  32  pupils  for  each  depart- 
ment in  operation.  The  boys  were  in  a  small  majority — 86,501  boys 
and  82,507  girls.  In  considering  educational  problems  it  is  important 
to  note  the  large  percentage  of  rural  pupils.  Of  the  total  enrolment 
98,i03  pupils,  or  58  per  cent,  were  in  the  rural  schools.  Statistics 
gave  68.52  per  cent,  in  the  first  four  grades,  while  28.68  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  were  the  little  tots  in  grade  one. 

There  were  24  secondary  schools:  10  of  these  were  collegiate  insti- 
tutes and  14  were  high  schools.  The  staff  consisted  of  198  teachers, 
an  increase  of  34  over  the  year  1919.  In  the  four  high  school  forms, 
5,050  pupils  were  enrolled.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  5,246  pupils 
were  pursuing  their  high  school  studies  in  public  schools  with  continua- 
tion classes,  making  a  total  of  over  10,000  engaged  in  high  school  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  38  larger  consolidated  school 
districts,  10  new  school  districts  being  organized  during  the  year.  The 
sum  of  $113,023.50  was  paid  in  teachers'  salaries  in  these  districts, 
whereas  for  conveyance  the  outlay  was  $118,370.89.  In  the  cost  of 
maintenance  there  was  great  variation. 

During  the  year  723  teachers  were  trained  in  the  normal  schools  of 
the  province,  graded  as  follows:  First  class  52,  second  class  195,  third 
class  476.  This  might  be  compared  with  the  year  1906,  the  first  year 
after  the  organization  of  the  province,  when  188  teachers  received  their 
training  in  Saskatchewan.     During  the  year  2,843  teachers'  certificates 
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were  issued  in  the  province.  These  included  certificates  issued  to  teachers 
from  the  nine  provinces  of  Canada,  as  well  as  teachers  from  the  British 
Isles  and  the  United  States.  Outside  our  own  province,  the  province 
of  Ontario,  with  a  total  of  247,  gave  the  largest  quota  to  the  schools  of 
Saskatchewan. 

The  amount  paid  for  teachers  salaries  during  1920  was  $5,940,868.76, 
compared  with  $4,813,000.42  for  the  year  1919.  The  increase  was  in 
part  due  to  a  greater  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  in  part  to  higher 
salaries. 


Household  Science  in  Urban  Schools 

LAURA   L.    OCKLEY,    B.A. 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

IT  IS  everywhere  recognized  that  the  present  age  presents  situations 
and  problems  which  were  unthought  of  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
parents, and  no  school,  whether  rural,  village,  town  or  city,  can 
claim  to  be  keeping  pace  with  modern  educational  movements  unless  it 
is  endeavouring  to  meet  these  conditions  and  solve  these  problems. 
Never  before  have  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  school  had  such  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
society.  The  complete  development  of  the  boy  and  of  the  girl  is  the 
goal  of  progressive  educationalists  to-day. 

The  old-time  idea  that  the  three  r's  should  be  the  sole  subjects  oi 
instruction  for  elementary  schools  is  now  rarely  entertained.-, Toeday 
the  teacher  finds  himself  or  herself  confronted  by  an  elaborate  curri- 
culum. Among  the  newer  studies  possibly  none  has  aroused  more  genuine 
interest  and  certainly  none  has  proven  itself  of  greater  educational  value 
than  has  household  science.  It  has  long  since  passed  its  probation. 
To-day  no  school  can  be  considered  as  fulfilling  its  highest  duty  to  the 
community  unless  it  is  providing  for  its  girls,  through  household  science, 
the  opportunity  for  developing  the  home-making  instincts  and  capacities 
natural  to  womanhood.  In  this  respect  is  your  school  up-to-date?  If 
not,  why  not? 

Possibly  one  of  the  excuses  most  frequently  offered  for  neglecting 
this  important  subject  is  the  fact  that  the  teacher  does  not  feel  qualified 
to  give  instruction  in  it.  Such  a  reason  might  be  received  if  adequate 
provision  had  not  been  made  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education 
to  give  the  teacher  special  training  by  offering  to  the  teachers  of  rural 
and  village  schools  summer  courses  in  household  science.  After  com- 
pleting two  of  these  courses  the  teacher  receives  an  Elementary  House- 
hold Science  certificate  qualifying  her  to  teach  this  work  in  rural  or 
village  schools.    In  the  April  number  of  The  School  an  article  by  Miss 
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Isabella  Abbott  showed  the  possibility  of  the  regular  teacher  carrying 
on  household  science  work  in  the  rural  school.  Mention  was  made  of 
the  financial  assistance  rendered  to  the  rural  school  in  which  this  work 
is  taught  and  to  the  rural  school  teacher  while  preparing  to  teach  it,  as 
well  as  of  an  additional  allowance  when  she  conducts  it  in  her  classroom. 
The  same  assistance  is  provided  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  the 
village  school  and  to  the  village  school  teacher.  What  about  the  town 
and  city  schools? 

In  towns  and  cities,  contrary  to  the  custom  in  rural  and  village 
schools,  this  branch  of  school  work  is  usually  taught  by  a  special  teacher 
whose  duty  is  largely  the  presentation  of  this  subject  only.  Various 
classes  come  to  her  (or  she  goes  to  them)  for  work  in  household  science. 
Her  instruction  is  not  limited  to  one  or  two  forms,  but  may  include  many 
forms.  To  meet  the  necessary  training  for  such  work  the  Department 
of  Education  at  present  offers  a  one-year  household  science  course  for 
teachers  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education.  Successful  completion  of 
this  course  gives  the  candidate  an  Ordinary  Certificate  in  Household 
Science,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  household  science  in  any 
Public,  Separate  or  High  School  in  Ontario. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that,  in  villages  and  towns  which  are 
within  easy  reach  of  one  another,  and  where  it  would  be  too  expensive 
to  maintain  independently  a  teacher  holding  an  Ordinary  Certificate  in 
Household  Science,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  schools  to  form  them- 
selves into  co-operative  groups,  each  group  equipping  one  or  more 
centres  and  employing  a  part-time  household  science  teacher  in  common. 
Provision  has  been  made  that  the  joint  management  and  financial  sup- 
port for  establishing  and  maintaining  co-operative  work  of  this  sort 
shall  be  "such  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  such  Boards  with 
the  approval  of  the  Minister". 

In  the  village  school,  however,  joint  arrangements  are  not  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  household  science  work.  A  teacher  of  the 
ordinary  school  subjects  may  obtain  the  Elementary  Household  Science 
certificate  at  little  expense  to  herself,  and  may  supplement  her  regular 
salary  by  teaching  the  subject  and  receiving  recognition  for  such  service 
from  the  Federal  and  Provincial  grants.  To  teach  this  work  in  the 
village  presents  probably  fewer  difficulties  than  in  the  rural  school. 
Frequently,  in  the  rural  school,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be 
only  one  teacher,  it  is  a  problem  to  provide  special  work  for  the  boys 
during  the  period  when  the  girls  are  employed  in  household  science. 
This  is  not  so  serious  a  difficulty  in  the  village  school  where  the  boys 
may  be  given  manual  training,  agriculture,  or  other  work  of  special 
value  to  them.  Often,  however,  when  other  opportunities  have  been 
offered,  the  boys  have  preferred  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
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water  for  the  household  science  classes  in  order  that  they  may  carry 
home  something  new  from  the  household  science  lesson.  Indeed  in  some 
schools  where  the  boys  have  been  permitted  to  take  the  work,  they  have 
been  quite  as  interested  and  as  enthusiastic  as  their  fellow-  students. 

True,  the  ordinary  schoolroom  seems  far  removed  from  the  well- 
arranged  specially-equipped  room  set  aside  solely  for  this  work  in  the 
town  or  city,  but  the  teachers  and  pupils  find  the  regular  school  desks 
quite  forgotten  under  the  temporary  coverings  which  may  be  utilized 
for  household  science  work.  The  ordinary  coal-oil  stove,  electric  plate 
or  other  equipment  used,  frequently  interests  children  not  only  in  the 
work  at  hand  but  also  in  problems  and  studies  previously  intolerable  to 
them.  With  the  simplest  of  auxiliary  equipment  all  necessary  phases 
of  the  work  may  be  taught,  household  management,  textiles  and  sewing, 
as  well  as  foods,  so  that  the  girl  of  the  village  school,  like  her  cousin  in 
the  city,  may  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  practically  all  the 
benefits  of  this  subject. 

Especially  should  this  work  find  a  place  in  the  Continuation  School. 
It  is  at  this  particular  time  in  her  life  that  the  girl  is  apt  to  become 
indifferent  to  those  things  which  are  essential  to  the  best  type  of  home 
life  unless  her  interest  and  co-operation  are  maintained.  With  house- 
hold science  as  a  school  study  she  realizes  that  things  pertaining  to  the 
home  are  of  personal  value  to  her  and,  when  a  few  years  later  she  reaches 
the  home-making  age,  the  lessons  learned,  valuable  in  the  upbuilding 
of  national  life,  will  not  have  been  lost. 

If  you  do  not  think  your  locality  needs  this  work  make  an  honest 
survey  of  conditions  in  your  own  community  and  no  doubt  you  will 
find  that  what  Dr.  Hastings,  M.O.H.,  has  found  to  be  true  of  Toronto  is 
none  the  less  true  there  too,  and  you  will  heartily  agree  with  him  when 
he  says:  "If  it  were  possible  for  those  who  adversely  criticize  the 
teaching  of  domestic  science  in  our  public  schools  to  make  the  observa- 
tions that  we  have  been  able  to  make  in  all  parts  of  the  city  of  the 
lamentable  lack  of  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  quality  of  the  food  but 
also  of  the  relative  food  values  of  the  various  articles  of  diet  and  of  the 
proper  methods  of  cooking,  and  of  what  we  mean  by  a  properly  balanced 
diet,  they  would  promptly  change  their  viewpoint  and,  I  am  sure  would 
conclude  with  us  that  this  should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  education 
of  every  girl,  whether  in  public  or  private  school  or  collegiate  institute. 
This  qualification  is  not  only  prerequisite  for  efficient  homemaking,  but 
a  most  valuable  national  asset.  No  stumbling-block  should  be  placed 
in  the  way,  but  rather  encouragement  should  be  given  every  effort  to 
secure  for  every  girl  in  our  city,  and  in  our  country,  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  relative  values  of  food  selection  and  the  cooking  and  pre- 
paration". 


Book  Reviews 

Training  in  Literary  Appreciation,  by  F.  H.  Pritchard.  London, 
Eng.,  Harrap  &  Co.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  teaching  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  English  literature  in  our  public  and  high  schools,  the 
chief  stress  is  too  often  laid  upon  the  intellectual  elements  and  that 
the  essential  values  are  inadequately  developed.  It  has  been  too  readily 
assumed  by  some  teachers  that  full  appreciation  of  emotional  values 
will  certainly  follow  upon  intellectual  comprehension,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  by  some  other  teachers,  that  such  appreciation  cannot  at  all  be 
developed  by  teaching.  Those  who  hold  the  latter  doctrine  declare 
that  when  the  matter  as  presented  by  the  author  does  not  of  itself 
directly  appeal  to  the  students,  the  desired  effect  of  appreciation  can 
be  evoked  only  by  the  subtle  working  on  the  spiritual  senses  of,  at  least, 
only  a  few  specially  endowed  students  by  a  specially  endowed  teacher 
whose  own  obvious  appreciation  "can  be  caught  but  cannot  be  taught." 

Both  of  these  classes  of  teachers  may  be  immeasurably  benefited  by 
a  careful  perusal  of  this  book.  The  title  aptly  conveys  the  author's 
belief  and  the  purpose  of  his  book — a  belief  which  the  present  writer 
holds  to  be  fully  justified  and  a  purpose  which  he  considers  to  be  amply 
fulfilled  in  this  book.  The  author's  treatment  of  his  theme  is  for  the 
most  part  illuminating  and  convincing.  Perhaps  his  enthusiasm  has 
in  some  places  led  him  to  discover  emotional  values  and  effects  where 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  follow  him,  but  these  defects,  if  such 
there  be,  can  be  readily  overlooked  in  view  of  the  general  excellence  of 
the  book.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  though  the  publishers' 
advertisement  reads  "published  for  the  use  of  schools"  a  good  deal 
of  the  matter  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  even  high  school  students. 
Indeed,  among  the  stimulating  and  suggestive  questions  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  chapters  there  are  some  that  would  stagger  the  average 
university  graduate.  In  the  mechanical  qualities  of  type,  paper  and 
binding,  and  in  cheapness  of  cost  the  book  might  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  Canadian  publishers.  A.s. 

Play  in  Education,  by  Joseph  Lee.  494  pages.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Toronto.  Written  by  a  man  whose  words  are  highly  respected  by 
teachers  of  physical  education,  this  book  is  mentioned  on  every  list  of 
worth-while  books  on  the  subject.  The  author  believes  that  for  the  child 
the  normal  method  of  gaining  knowledge  is  through  play.  We  grown- 
ups do  not  realize  enough  how  important  it  is  that  the  child  should  be 
approached  through  the  medium  of  play.  We  ourselves,  have  no  word 
in  our  vocabulary  that  stands  for  this  important  factor  of  "play"  in 
a  child's  life.     Play  to  us  signifies  something  that  must  give  place  to 
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more  serious  pursuits.  "Child's  play"  means  to  us  something  ridicul- 
ously easy.  To  the  child  upon  the  other  hand  play  is  the  main  strand 
of  his  existence.  It  is  primary,  comes  first  in  interest,  represents  real 
life.  Play  is  to  the  child  what  work  is  to  the  grown-up.  Each  is  the 
special  business  for  that  period  of  life.  "Play  is  nature's  prescribed 
course,  without  it  the  child  will  not  grow  up."  The  book  is  written  by 
a  scholar  and  contains  the  fruit  of  wide  experience  and  research.  It 
will  help  to  form  an  excellent  foundation  to  the  library  of  any  teacher 
who  wishes  to  learn  of  the  normal  approach  to  the  child's  mind,    w.r.h. 

Name  This  Flower.  By  Gaston  Bonnier.  331  pages.  Published  by 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons.  Price  $2.00.  An  elementary  course  in  botany  as 
it  has  usually  been  taught  is  overburdened  with  technical  terms.  Un- 
doubtedly the  origin  of  this  great  evil  is  the  desire  to  be  able  to  use  a 
flora  for  the  identification  of  plants,  and  such  books  are  usually  highly 
technical.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  interesting 
parts  of  any  elementary  course  in  botany  is  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  identification  of  plants.  But  the  cost  is  almost  too  high  if  the  only 
road  to  identification  is  through  the  wearisome  and  disgusting  briers 
and  thorns  of  technical  botanical  descriptive  terms.  High  School  pupils 
identify  birds,  moths,  butterflies,  and  trees  from  books  without  any 
technical  terms  and  no  rational  educationist  would  have  them  do  any- 
thing else.  Why  not  in  botany  also?  Undoubtedly  the  time  will  come 
when  any  teacher  who  tries  to  load  the  minds  o  his  pupils  up  with 
dicotyledons,  syngenesions,  hypogynons,  etc.,  will  be  considered  eccen- 
tric. The  book  under  review  proves  that  all  these  technical  terms  are 
quite  unnecessary  in  order  to  identify  a  plant.  The  volume  is  a  key 
to  the  common  British  plants  without  the  use  of  technical  terms.  It  is 
significant  that  such  a  book  should  be  prepared  by  a  professor  of  botany 
at  the  Sorbonne.  The  reviewer,  after  spending  over  one  hour  identifying 
four  plants  by  means  of  Gray's  and  Britton's  Floras,  identified  the  same 
four  plants  (for  they  happened  to  be  introduced  plants)  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  with  the  volume  under  review.  As  we  have  many  European 
plants  in  our  flora,  this  book  is  well  worth  having.  Will  not  some 
science  teacher  prepare  a  similar  book  for  Canada?  g.a.c. 

The  World  Book  Loose  Leaf  Annual  for  1921.  The  promised  sup- 
plement. A  real,  storehouse  of  up-to-date  information.  The  articles 
include  interesting  accounts  of  men  of  affairs,  accurate  treatment  of 
scientific  developments,  and  best  of  all,  at  this  time,  clear  cut  state- 
ments of  fact  in  such  matters  as  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  Conference,  Egyptian  autonomy,  and  political  changes  in 
Canada  and  United  States.  The  World  Book  Company  has  here  ren- 
dered a  real  service.  e.l.d. 
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First  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  Charles  Gide.  Board,  158 
pages.  George  C.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London.  Price  2/.  The  author  is 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  has  to 
his  credit  a  number  of  large  and  learned  volumes  on  Economics.  Of  this 
little  book  he  properly  says,  "I  have  written  it  for  those  who  have 
never  studied  political  economy,  and  I  wish  simply  to  inspire  them 
with  the  desire  to  do  so."  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  where  Econom- 
ics is  studied  will  find  that  this  volume  will  be  of  much  value  to  them 
personally,  and  that  it  will  serve  very  satisfactorily  as  a  text-book. 

W.E.M.A. 

Book  Notices 

(Notice  in  this  section  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere) 

A  History  of  England,  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  by  Cyril  E.  Robinson, 
Assistant  Master  at  Winchester  College.  Cloth,  363  pages.  Price  5/.  London,  Methuen 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Sport  of  Bird  Study,  by  Herbert  Keightley  Job.  Cloth  XVI +312  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated.    Price  $2.75.    Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.    1922. 

Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting  and  Shop  Problems,  by  James  S.  Daugherty,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  Cloth,  173  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Price  $2.50.  Peoria,  111., 
The  Manual  Arts  Press,  1922. 

The  World  Outside  Shewn  to  Children  through  Practical  Handwork,  by  R.  K.  and 
M.  I.  R.  Polkinghorne.  Half  cloth,  176  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Price  10/6.  London, 
George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Nature  Stories,  by  H.  Waddingham  Seers,  illustrated  by  Kathleen  I.  Nixon.  Limp 
cloth,  116  pages.    Price  1/.    London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  1922. 

Modern  Essays,  by  George  Sampson.  Limp  Cloth,  138  pages.  Price  2/.  London, 
Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

^Elizabethan  Drama,  by  Janet  Spens.  Cloth,  148  pages.  Price  5/.  London,  Methuen 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  Practical  Training  in  English,  by  H.  A.  Kellow.  Cloth,  285  pages.  London, 
George  G.  Harrap  &  Co. 

Notes  and  News 

Ontario 

Miss  G.  Odell  of  Cobourg  has  been  appointed  as  teacher  in  English 
and  History  on  the  staff  of  Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute.  Mr.  John 
McKellar  and  Mr.  E.  O.  Hall,  mathematical  teachers  of  the  Jarvis 
Street  Collegiate  Institute,  have  accepted  positions  on  the  staff  of  the 
London  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  ex-students  and  friends  of  ex-Principal  R.  D.  Davidson,  of 
Bowmanville,  presented  him  with  a  cheque  for  $355  as  an  appreciation 
of  his  valued  work  as  Principal  and  teacher  of  the  Bowmanville  public 
schools.  Mr.  Davidson  was  Principal  of  the  schools  for  more  than  30 
years,  and  retired  last  year  through  ill-health. 

J.  F.  Ross,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Seaforth  Collegiate  Institute,  has 
resigned  his  position  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  new  Technical 
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School  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  a  salary  of  $4,500.  Mr.  Hazen,  science 
master  has  also  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the 
Hamilton  Collegiate. 

S.  J.   Keyes,    B.A.,   D.Paed.,    has 

been  appointed  principal  of  the  Ottawa 
Normal  School  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
White.  Dr.  Keyes  has  had  long  and 
varied  experience  as  a  teacher  in  many 
types  of  schools,  including  rural  and 
village  and  urban  schools  and  county 
and  town  model  schools  and  normal 
schools.  In  1908  he  was  appointed 
English  master  of  the  Normal  School 
in  Peterborough.  For  the  last  six 
years  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Normal  School. 

W.  D.  Lowe,  M.A.,  becomes  prin- 
cipal of  the  Windsor-Walkerville 
Technical  School  this  month.  Mr. 
Lowe  was  a  graduate  from  Queen's 
University   in    1902    with     first-class 


S.  J.  Keyes,  B.A.,  D.Paed., 
Principal,  Ottawa  Normal  School. 

honours  in  classics.  He  holds  special- 
ist standing  in  English  and  History. 
Mr.  Lowe  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Windsor  Collegiate  Institute  since 
1908  as  classical  master,  becoming 
principal  in  1919  as  successor  to  Mr. 
F.  P.  Gavin. 

Miss  MacKay  of  the  Campbell- 
ford  High  School  staff  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  Toronto,  Miss 
Essa  C.  Daffoe,  B.A.,  has  accepted 
the  position  made  vacant  by  Miss 
MacKay 's  resignation. 

Edward  F.  Milburn,  who  has 
taught  in  the  local  high  school  for 
the  past  52  years,  has  now  retired 
from  the  profession  of  teaching.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  given  him  a 
retiring  allowance  of  $1,000. 


W.  D.  Lowe,  M.A.,  Principal  Windsor- 
Walkerville  Technical  School 
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D.  A.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Principal,  Sarnia 
Collegiate  Institute  and  Technical  School 


D.  A.  Campbell,  B.A.,  formerly 
Director  of  Technical  Education  for 
Alberta,  was  recently  appointed  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute 
and  Technical  School.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  for  many  years  head  of  the  science 
department  in  the  Ottawa  Collegiate 
Institute  and  later  Principal  of  the 
Ottawa  Technical  School,  a  position 
which  he  resigned  in  1919  to  become 
Director  of  Technical  Education  for 
the  Province  of  Alberta. 

A  party  of  British  teachers 
arrived  in  Canada  August  the  4th 
to  spend  six  months  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  Ontario,  and  in  the  West. 

The  following  are  the  results  of 
examinations  for  degrees  in  pedagogy, 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto: 

Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  Course — 

Science  of  Education — F.  H.  Anderson,  Roland,  Man.;  W.  J.  Kelly, 
Edmonton,  Alta.;    R.  W.  E.  McFadden,  Brantford. 

History  of  Education — E.  L.  Fuller,  Wainwright,  Alta.;  V.  A.  Ray, 
Toronto;    Robt.  Stewart,  Port  Credit. 

Educational  Administration — J.  O.  Ferguson,  Empress,  Alta.;  V.  A. 
Fuller,  Wainwright,  Alta.;  R.  W.  E.  McFadden,  Brantford;  Robt. 
Stewart,  Port  Credit.  * 

E.  L.  Fuller,  Wainwright,  Alta.,  and  W.  J.  Kelly,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
have  completed  the  course  for  the  B.Paed.  degree. 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy  Course— 

Science  of  Education — J.  A.  Bannister,  North  Bay;  G.  N.  Bramfitt, 
Toronto;  Alex.  Caldwell,  Cornwall;  Fred.  Charles,  Toronto;  W.  G. 
Edward,  Toronto;  C.  C.  Goldring,  Toronto;  R.  B.  Horwood,  Toronto; 
Jessie  L.  Jamieson,  Toronto;  W.  A.  Jennings,  Toronto;  A.  A.  Jordan, 
Toronto;  E.  W.  Kay,  Hamilton;  W.  J.  Lougheed,  Toronto;  H.  W. 
Mcintosh,  Toronto;  S.  J.  Stubbs,  Toronto;  W.  J.  Tamblyn,  Toronto; 
G.  H.  Thomas,  Toronto;  P.  M.  Thompson,  Windsor;  Mary  C.  Tucker, 
Toronto;   J.  F.  VanEvery,  Toronto;   W.  H.  Williams,  Toronto. 

Educational  Psychology — Thos.  Armstrong,  Toronto;  J.  A.  Bannister, 
North  Bay;  M.  C.  Brokenshire,  Toronto;  A.  L.  Campbell,  Weston; 
G.  A.  Cline,  Toronto;    G.  E.  Evans,  Port  Hope;    Jas.  Froats,  Finch; 
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Edward  Hampson,  Toronto;  Chas.  Harper,  Toronto;  E.  W.  Langford, 
Toronto;  J.  C.  McLellan,  Toronto;  E.  Kathleen  Russell,  Toronto; 
E.  L.  Sabine,  Sault  Ste.  Marie;   Lloyd  White,  Weston. 

History  of  Education — G.  A.  Brown,  Prince  Albert,  Sask. ;  T.  E. 
Clarke,  London;  J.  W.  Firth,  Toronto;  C.  C.  Goldring,  Toronto; 
I.  Goldstick,  London;  H.  A.  Grainger,  Toronto;  J.  E.  Gray,  Toronto; 
E.  J.  Halbert,  Toronto;  W.  A.  Jennings,  Toronto;  Sister  M.  Josephine 
(Emily  C.  Johnston),  Toronto;  E.  W.  Kay,  Hamilton;  Brother  Francis 
(W.  F.  Kelly),  Hamilton;  H.  B.  King,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  J.  A.  Long, 
Walkerton;  R.  F.  McLellan,  Toronto;  L.  P.  Menzies,  Toronto;  A.  M. 
Patterson,  Toronto;  S.  W.  Perry,  Toronto;  Sister  M.  St.  Fergus 
(Frances  T.  Ronan),  Toronto;  G.  H.  Thomas,  Toronto;  W.  H.  Wil- 
liams, Toronto. 

Educational  Administration — Thos.  Armstrong,  Toronto;  G.  N. 
Bramfitt,  Toronto;  Percy  Daniels,  Hamilton;  A.  W.  R.  Doan,  Tor- 
onto; I.  Goldstick,  London;  H.  B.  King,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  J.  L. 
McNaughton,  Martintown;  G.  D.  Misener,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  W.  E. 
Stevenson,  Balcarres,  Sask. 

S.  J.  Radcliffe,  Toronto;  R.  P.  Richardson,  Craik,  Sask.,  and  E.  T. 
White,  London,  have  completed  the  course  for  the  D.Paed.  degree. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Teachers  Federation 
was  held  in  Saskatoon  in  July.  Official  representatives  were  present  as 
follows.     (Each  Province  is  limited  to  three  delegates) : 

British  Columbia — Harry  Charlesworth,  Victoria,  President,  C.T.F. ; 
J.  G.  Lister,  Vancouver;  Miss  H.  R.  Anderson,  Vancouver,  Secretary, 
C.T.F.  Alberta — Charles  E.  Peasley,  Medicine  Hat;  H.  C.  Newland, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Edmonton;  John  W.  Barnett,  Edmonton.  Saskatchewan — 
W.  J.  Bailey,  Regina;  J.  K.  Colling,  B.A.,  Moose  Jaw;  J.  A.  Speers, 
B.A.,  Saskatoon.  Manitoba — E.  K.  Marshall,  B.A.,  Portage  la  Prairie; 
H.  W.  Huntley,  B.A.,  Winnipeg;  C.  W.  Laidlaw,  B.A.,  Winnipeg. 
Ontario — Miss  Bertha  Adkins,  St.  Thomas,  Federation  of  Women 
Teachers;  H.  A.  Halbert,  B.A.,  Public  School  Men  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration; E.  A.  Hardy,  B.A.,  D.Paed,  Secondary  School  Teachers'o 
Federation. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year  as  follows: — ■ 

President,  Mr.  H.  W.  Huntley,  B.A.,  of  the  St.  John's  Technical 
School,  Winnipeg;  Vice-President,  Mr.  H.  C.  Newland,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
of  the  Collegiate  Institute  staff,  Edmonton,  Editor  of  the  A.  T.  A. 
Magazine;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Helen  S.  Arbuthnot,  of  the 
Ogden  Public  School,  Toronto,  President  of  the  Federation  of  Women 
Teachers  of  Ontario,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Toronto  Teachers' 
Council.  The  immediate  Past  President  is  Mr.  Harry  Charlesworth, 
Victoria,  General  Secretary  of  the  British  Columbia  Teachers'  Feder- 
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ation.  On  the  invitation  of  M.  E.  R.  Howe  of  Westmount  the  place 
of  meeting  for  1923  was  fixed  for  Montreal.  The  meeting  will  be  held, 
probably  the  first  week  in  August.  An  invitation  was  extended  by 
the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  to  send  the 
president  as  representative  to  their  annual  meeting  in  Boston.  The 
National  Union  of  Teachers  of  England  was  represented  at  that  meeting 
by  Mr.  Cove.     Mr.  Charlesworth,  unfortunately,  was  unable  to  attend. 

Quebec 

Inspector  Lewis  J.  King,  Inspector  of  Bonaventure  County  has  now 
been  appointed  inspector  for  the  whole  of  the  Gaspe  District. 

Marcus  G.  Crombie,  Richmond,  has  resigned  his  position  as  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  Protestant  Committee  at  the  May  meeting,  decided  to  distribute 
the  new  grant  of  $40,000  for  superior  education  as  follows:  $30,000 
will  be  used  to  double  the  present  grants  and  bonuses  to  superior  schools, 
and  $10,000  will  be  reserved  for  special  cases. 

At  the  Closing  Exercises  of  the  School  for  Teachers,  Macdonald 
College,  held  on  June  7th,  ninety-six  received  Intermediate  Diplomas 
and  seventeen  first-class  Elementary  Diplomas,  twenty-eight  received 
Elementary  Diplomas,  short  course,  two  received  Kindergarten  Direct- 
ors' Diplomas,  and  six  Kindergarten  Assistant's  Certificates.  At 
McGill  University,  twenty-six  students  took  the  work  of  practice 
teaching,  leading  to  a  first-class  High  School  Diploma.  Of  these  nine- 
teen received  first-class  High  School  Diplomas. 

Miss  Evelyn  Banfill  has  received  an  appointment  at  East  Angus, 
Miss  Marion  T.  Young  at  Quebec,  Miss  M.  Holloway  has  received  a 
position  as  science  teacher  in  Darby,  Pa.  Miss  Eleanor  Harbert,  B.A., 
Westmount,  Miss  Gladys  E.  Hibbard,  B.A.,  Westmount,  Miss  Adele 
D.  Klineberg,  B.A.,  Westmount,  Miss  Dorothy  Macrae,  B.A.,  West- 
mount,  Miss  Shirley  MacRae,  B.A.,  Westmount,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Partlin,  B.A.,  Montreal,  Miss  Janet  Reid,  B.A.,  Montreal,  Miss  Alice 
V.  Smith,  have  all  received  positions  in  the  City  of  Montreal. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kerr,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  George  Cameron,  B.A.,  have 
also  received  positions  in  Montreal.  Mr.  G.  R.  Kneeland  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  new  school  in  St.  Henry,  Montreal. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hatcher,  B.A.,  principal  of  Sherbrooke  High  School, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  various  schools  in  Sherbrooke, 
and  will  be  released  from  teaching  duties. 

Mr.  M.  McGowan  has  been  appointed  vice-principal  of  Sherbrooke 
High  School. 
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A  Proficient  Teacher 

is  one  who  has  accurate  knowledge  of  world  affairs,  and  conditions — knows 
Canada,  its  developments  and  opportunities — the  trend  of  thought  in  scientific 
and  political  circles — and  who  can  intelligently  enlarge  on  the  general  principles 
laid  down  in  the  text  books.  Successful  teachers  usually  take  the  most  effective 
and  reliable  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  changing  and  advancing  ideas. 
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reliable  and  readable  manner.  Among 
newspaper  men  it  ranks  first  in  Canada. 
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300  in  Ontario  alone. 


The  Globe  gives  careful  attention 
to  educational  matters.  Its  Educa- 
tional Department  published  each 
Saturday  is  conducted  by  an  eminent 
teacher.  Its  Editorial  opinion  is 
thorough  and  exhaustive. 


Practically  every  School  Board  in  Ontario 
advertises  its  requirements  in  The  Globe 
"Teachers  Wanted"   Column. 
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Miss  Agnes  Mitchell,  principal  of  Central  High  School,  has  resigned 
after  forty  years'  service.  Miss  Jennie  Mitchell,  her  sister,  who  has 
been  principal  of  North  Ward  School,  has  also  resigned. 

Miss  Laura  Van  Vliet,  principal  of  East  Sherbrooke  School,  has 
also  resigned  this  year  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Miss  Idonea  Nourse. 

Miss  Agnes  Edwards  of  the  staff  of  North  Ward  elementary  school 
has  been  promoted  principal. 

New  appointments  in  Sherbrooke  have  been  offered  to  Miss  M.  O 
Mackenzie,  M.A.,  Adderley,  Que.,  Miss  Flavia  Soles,  Montreal,  Miss 
Bertha  Echenberg,  Sherbrooke;  Miss  Murial  Martin,  Sherbrooke; 
Miss  Clare  Hyndman,  Sherbrooke;  and  Miss  Bridgett,  Macdonald 
College. 

The  following  students  who  graduated  from  Macdonald  College  in 
June,  1922  have  received  positions  in  Montreal  and  elsewhere  as  fol- 
lows: Misses  J.  I.  Alexander,  Athelstan  Model  School;  Miss  M.  E. 
Allen,  Montreal;  H.  M.  Beach,  Richmond;  L.  Banjamin,  Montreal; 
G.  O.  Berry,  Montreal;  I.  Birnbaum,  Montreal;  D.  I.  Blachford, 
Montreal;  Vivian  H.  Blake,  Montreal;  A.  R.  Bruneau,  Montreal; 
K.  M.  Cummings,  Montreal;  E.  A.  Davis,  Montreal;  B.  J.  Dougherty, 
Montreal;  Emily  C.  Dyer,  Montreal;  R.  I.  C.  Elliot,  Montreal;  Emma 
G.  Field,  Montreal;  Bertha  Fish,  Montreal;  H.  L.  Fortier,  District  No. 
7,  Lemesurier,  Que.;   C.  H.  Fraser,  Montreal;   P.  E.  Fraser,  Montreal; 

F.  E.  Gagnon,  Brownsburg,  Que.;  M.  J.  Gall,  Montreal;  E.  H.  Giles, 
Montreal;  F.  Godel,  Montreal;  E.  Goldwater,  Montreal;  D.  Goodey, 
Montreal;  A.  R.  Hamilton,  Montreal;  H.  M.  Harvey,  Marbleton 
Model  School;  T.  Hartz,  Montreal;  M.  L.  Higginson,  Macdonald 
College  High  School;  A.  V.  Hodge,  Montreal;  Dorothy  H.  Hofmann, 
Montreal;  M.  Holtby,  Montreal;  J.  M.  Hunt,  Montreal;  M.  M. 
Jehu,  Montreal;  S.  F.  King,  Montreal;  H.  M.  Laing,  Montreal;  E. 
L.  Lapointe,  Montreal;  F.  I.  Leggat,  Montreal;  M.  G.  Lemesurier, 
Montreal;  I.  Levencrown,  Montreal;  E.  M.  Koughren,  St.  Andrews 
East;  B.  Louis,  Montreal;  M.  D.  MacKercher,  Montreal;  C.E.McOuat, 
Montreal;  I.  M.  Martin,  Montreal;  V.  M.  Millar,  Macdonald  College 
High  School;  N.  E.  Moore,  Verdun;  F.  Moses,  Montreal;  E.  H.  Moule, 
Montreal;  I.  Owens,  Montreal;  E.  M.  E.  Parkinson,  Montreal;  I. 
Porritt,  Verdun;    D.  A.   Posner,   Montreal;    E.   G.   Purdy,   Montreal; 

G.  E.  Ransom,  Montreal;  M.  J.  Reid,  St.  Lambert  High  School;  L. 
B.  Rice,  Buckingham  High  Shcool;  Rosenberg,  L.  Montreal;  M.  Rud- 
dock, Huntingdon  Academy,  M.  S.  St.  Louis,  Montreal;  H.  H.  Silverson, 
Montreal;  V.  M.  Simons,  Montreal;  I.  A.  Smith,  Montreal;  M.  A. 
Smith,  St.  Francis  College,  Richmond;  R.  C.  Sparling,  Montreal; 
H.  M.  Stewart,  Scotstown  Model  School;  D.  E.  Stone,  Montreal; 
B.  M.  Struthers,  Montreal;  A.  B.  Sweet,  Montreal;  S.  Tieger,  Montreal; 
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R.  L.  Tree,  Montreal;  G.  I.  Trenholme,  Montreal;  Y.K.Tritt,  Montreal; 
E.  M.  S.  Turner,  Montreal;  A.  E.  VanVliet,  Montreal;  E.  Verner, 
Montreal;  T.  Vineberg,  Montreal;  M.  A.  E.  Walker,  Montreal;  K. 
Webster,  Montreal;  A.  D.  Wilson,  Montreal;  D.  E.  Wyman,  Mac- 
donald  College  High  School;  M.  V.  Thompson,  Montreal;  M.  A. 
Lumsden,  Montreal;  J.  M.  Macdonald,  Montreal;  S.  C.  McOuat, 
Lachute  Academy;  Mr.  F.  W.  Cook,  Outremont;  Mr.  J.  Findlay, 
Hudson  Model  School;  Mr.  K.  L.  Mactavish,  St.  Lambert  High  School. 
Elementary  Class- — Misses  Dorcas  R.  Armstrong,  Melbourne  Ridge; 
Grace  E.  Bennett,  Bury,  No.  9;  Agens  V.  Buchanan,  Birchton,  No.  5; 
Frances  J.  Carson,  South  Durham;  Lillian  A.  Carson,  No.  4  Lower 
Ormstown;  Muriel  E.  Cathcart,  Lorettville;  Lowella  M.  Crittenden 
West  Brome;  Isabel  E.  Dowling,  Dst.  No.  1,  Havelock;  Susan  E. 
Ewing,  Shawville;  Florence  E.  Glidden,  Joliette;  Irma  S.  LeBaron, 
Judd's  Mills;  Kathleen  G.  Lyons,  Hemmingford,  No.  5;  Murdina  R. 
MacKay,  Lingwick,  No.  8;  Maggie  O.  McCrea,  No.  3  Huntingville, 
Florence  M.  Nussey,  Grants  No.  6,  Ormstown;  Lucy  W.  Lehlemann, 
Bury  No.  12;  Annie  L.  Quint,  Birchton;  Winnifred  C.  Rutherford, 
Tullockgorum,  No.  7;    Alexandra  V.  Smaill,  Upper  Ormstown. 

Manitoba 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  more  important  posi- 
tions in  Manitoba  this  year,  but  not  more  than  usually  take  place.  In 
fact  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  year  that  the  teaching  profession 
in  this  province  is  becoming  more  established  and  Boards  are  not  anxious 
to  change  their  staffs.  Trustees  are  finding  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
change  teachers  every  year,  and  they  are  discovering  that  the.  remedy 
is  to  be  found  in  better  salaries  and  better  teaching  conditions.  Trus- 
tees are  also  finding  that  those  positions  which  require  training  and 
experience  cannot  be  very  easily  filled ;  and  so  teachers  are  being  treated 
much  better  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Again,  the  Manitoba 
Teachers'  Federation  has  placed  the  emphasis  upon  efficiency,  has  en- 
couraged large  numbers  of  teachers  to  increase  their  training,  and  has 
placed  the  profession  in  a  position  where  it  can  help  itself  to  large 
fields  of  service. 

The  situation  at  Brandon  has  changed  but  little  since  June.  The 
Brandon  Board  has,  and  is  making  efforts  to  get  enough  teachers  to 
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WHAT   CANADA   HAS 
1     BEEN  WAITING   FOR 
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CANADA'S   FIRST    AND    ONLY    ALL-STORY    MAGAZINE 

Choice  Fiction  by  Canadian  Authors  for  Discriminating  Readers 


INAUGURAL  NUMBER 


will 

be 

issued 


OCTOBER  FIRST 


Norman  Duncan,  Gilbert  Parker,  Marjory  Pickthall — these  are  recognized 
as  master  Canadian  writers.  Why?  Because  they  wrote  REAL  Canadian 
stories,  stories  that  glow  with  the  atmosphere  and  pulse  with  the  life-blood 
of  our  native  land,  stories  that  portray  Canadian  life,  foster  Canadian  ideals 
and  breathe  the  spirit  of  Canadian  sincerity.  If  we  told  you  The  Quill 
would  contain  stories  by  these  masters,  what  would  it  be  worth  to  you? 
The  Quill  WILL  contain  stories  by  the  Duncans,  Parkers  and  Pickthalls  of 
of  the  future — stories  just  as  Canadian,  just  as  appealing,  just  as  fascinating 
as  the  masters  wrote. 


THE  INAUGURAL  ISSUE  WILL  CONTAIN 

THE  OPERA  CLOAK  by  E.  A.  Taylor. 

Here  is  a  powerful  and  unusual  story  of  a  Toronto  factory  girl  and  a  Newfoundland  sailor. 
HIS  LADY  OF  THE  STARS  by  Nina  Margaret  Mathison. 

This  story  of  an  Indian  girl  and  her  English  lover  throbs  with  romance,  adventure  and 

mystery,  and  holds  the  interest  in  breathless  suspense. 
HORSE  SENSE  by  Joyce  L.  Percy. 

The  N.  W.    Mounted  Police  have  furnished  material  for  many  a  story,  but  here  is  one 

absolutely  different.     Miss  Percy  went  to  jail  (as  a  guest  of  the  warden)  to  gather  material 

and  make  sure  of  her  local  color. 

Several  other  stories  equally  good  will  appear  in  this  issue.  The  writers  of 
these  stories  are  mostly  unknown,  but  their  names  will  soon  be  household  words 
as  producers  of  real  Canadian  literature. 
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start  in  September.  In  the  meantime  the  regular  teachers  of  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  have  been  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  situation 
in   Brandon. 

Practically  all  of  the  former  Brandon  staff  have  been  placed.  Some 
of  them  have  positions  superior  to  those  they  held  before  the  trouble. 
The  city  of  Winnipeg  alone  took  two  dozen  or  more  of  them.  Two 
things  stand  out  distinctly  in  this  dispute.  The  first  is  the  wonderful 
loyalty  to  principle  and  to  one  another  shown  by  the  teachers  of  Bran- 
don. Nothing  equals  it  in  the  history  of  Canadian  education.  The 
other  is  the  fine  spirit  shown  by  the  teachers  of  Canada  generally  to 
their  companions  in  Brandon.  The  willingness,  nay  anxiety,  to  share 
some  portion  of  the  burden  which  went  along  with  the  honor  makes 
one  proud  of  Canadian  teachers. 

New  Brunswick 

Miss  M.  Annie  Harvey,  for  thirty-seven  years  second  teacher  in 
the  Model  School,  Fredericton,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
six  months  on  full  pay  by  the  Government  and  a  retiring  allowance 
of  $800  per  year  running  concurrently  with  her  six  months'  leave.  Miss 
Harvey  has  taught  45  years  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Brunswick. 

Miss  Mabel  J.  Logan  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Miss  Harvey's  retirement  from  the  Model 
School. 

A  Summer  Course  of  Agriculture  for  the  training  of  teachers  to 
supervise  school  gardens  and  home  plots  was  held  at  Sussex  in  July. 
Forty- three  students  took  the  course. 

A  Vocational  Summer  School  was  held  in  Moncton  from  July  5th 
to  August  4th. 

Miss  Louise  Friel,  B.A.,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Woodstock 
Grammar  School  last  year,  is  taking  a  summer  course  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Fred  J.  Patterson,  B.A.,  lately  principal  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
Edmundston  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Vernon, 
B.C. 

Norman  S.  Fraser,  B.A.,  will  be  principal  of  the  Sussex  Grammar 
School  the  coming  year. 

The  University  Matriculation  examinations  held  in  July  resulted 
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in  26  candidates  passing  in  First  Division,  and  136  in  the  Second  Division, 
113  candidates  passed  in  the  Third  Division  or  failed. 

Of  High  School  Leaving  Candidates  2  passed  in  First  Division;  26 
in  the  Second  Division  and  33  passed  in  Third  Division  or  failed. 

The  three  highest  in  the  Matriculation  examinations  were  Fred 
Forbes,  Sussex  Grammar  School,  Florence  Raymond,  Fredericton 
Grammar  School,  and  Ina  H.  Roberts,  St.  John  Grammar  School. 

Saskatchewan 

Summarizing  the  activities  of  the  Normal  School  at  Regina  for 
the  year  1921,  Colonel  T.  E.  Perrett,  B.A.,  M.Sc,  states  that  the  total 
attendance  was  422.  These  consisted  of  ninety-seven  male  and  325  female 
teachers  to  be.  Of  the  total  enrolment  of  422  students,  337  obtained 
their  academic  standing  in  Saskatchewan,  while  85  came  from  points 
outside  the  province,  or  in  other  words  80  per  cent,  of  our  students 
were  from  Saskatchewan. 

Several  changes  Occured  in  the  personnel  of  the  staff  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Mr.  F.  M.  Quance  left  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  at 
•the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  his  place  being  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Groomes,  B.A.  Mrs.  Wallace,  teacher  of  Art  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Vaughan  Grayson,  who  was  fresh  from  an  Art  course  at  Col- 
umbia University,  and  who  visited  several  Art  schools  in  England 
and  France.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Dr.  J.  H.  McKechnie,  who  acted 
as  principal  during  Colonel  Perrett 's  absence  overseas,  left  the  Normal 
School  staff  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  since  1916,  to  become 
Chief  Inspector.  His  loss  is  regretted  but  the  office  of  Chief  Inspector 
will  tend  to  unify  the  various  branches  of  the  system,  and  will  always 
be  closely  associated  with  Normal  Schools. 

"The  work  of  practice  teaching,"  says  Col.  Perrett,  "was  carried 
on  more  or  less  continuously  throughout  the  year.  It  was  carefully 
supervised  by  inspectors  of  schools  who  acted  as  critic  teachers.  The 
experiment  was  most  successful  from  the  Normal  School  point  of  view. 
The  inspectors  brought  a  wealth  of  experience,  an  intimate  understand- 
ing of  actual  classroom  conditions,  and  a  practical  viewpoint  to  bear 
upon  the  work,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  frequently  expressed 
themselves  grateful  for  the  opportunities  of  further  professional  study 
which  the  Normal  School  library  and  general  environment  provided. 


ART    TEACHERS 

OUR  '5  COLOUR  PAINT  BOX'    (registered) 

is  a  box  specially  made  for  schools.      Send  30c. 

for  a  sample,  regular  price  50c.      Give  name  of       ^^2fl^^**^    ToRpNTO 

School  and  dealer's  name,  if  any. 
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This  Building  at 

265  Adelaide  Street  West 

Toronto 


contains  our  new  Office,  Show  Rooms  and  Stock  Rooms  on 
the  Ground  Floor. 

You  will  now  get  better  service  from  us  in  all  lines  of 
equipment  including: 


PHYSICS  APPARATUS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

GLASSWARE 

LANTERNS 

SLIDES 


BLACKBOARDS 

FURNITURE 

MAPS 

GLOBES 

CHARTS 


Write  for  prices. 


McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT,  LTD. 


265  Adelaide 
St.,  W. 


Toronto, 
Ont. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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"Again,  the  Normal  School  is  indebted  to  the  public  and  separate 
school  boards  and  to  the  board  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  for  providing 
practice  teaching  facilities  for  our  students.  An  unfailing  courtesy  and 
a  spirit  of  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  principals  contri- 
buted materially  towards  solving  this  difficult  problem. 

"The  Normal  School  aims  to  give  its  students  a  comprehensive 
outlook  upon  the  field  of  education.  But  practical  training  is  every- 
where stressed.  The  fact  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of 
Saskatchewan  are  enrolled  in. rural  schools  is  taken  into  consideration. 
The  cultural  subjects  of  music,  literature  and  art  are  emphasized.  A 
registered  nurse,  who  is  also  a  trained  teacher,  gives  her  full  time  to 
health,  hygiene  and  supervised  play.  Students  are  trained  for  com- 
munity service  as  well  as  to  direct  the  educational  activities  of  children. 
An  attempt  is  made  through  teachers'  institutes,  local  conventions, 
extension  library  and  other  activities  to  keep  in  touch  with  Normal 
School  graduates  in  their  schools.  With  terms  ranging  from  two  months 
to  eight  months  in  duration,  the  Normal  School  can  barely  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  teacher's  work.  The  actual  problems  must  be  faced 
in  the  classroom.  Some  more  intensive  form  of  extension  work  is  there- 
fore necessary.  The  need  is  keenly  felt  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
The  solution  appears  to  be  an  annual  Summer  school  session  for  teachers 
held  at  the  Normal  school  and  conducted  by  the  Normal  School  staffs, 
who  have  already  established  a  bond  of  contact  with  the  teachers  during 
their  initial  training." 

A  report  of  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  Provincial  Minister 
of  Education  for  the  month  of  April,  dealing  with  the  operation  of  rural 
and  village  schools  in  Saskatchewan,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils 
therein,  indicates  that  both  with  respect  to  operation  and  attendance, 
conditions  throughout  the  province  are  very  satisfactory.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  reporting  all  pupils  in  regular  attendance  in  April,  1921 
was  570;  in  April,  1922,  509.  Illness  and  bad  roads  are  given  as  the 
main  reasons  for  irregular  attendance.  The  number  of  schools  reporting 
as  in  operation  in  April,  1921,  was  3730,  while  the  number  reporting 
as  in  April,  1922,  was  3735. 

The  department  has  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  by  school  and  municipal  officials  to  keep  the  schools 
in  operation. 
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purchases  the  ink  for  your  school. 

THE  SCHOOL  INK— THAT  IS  INK 

ROYAL  INK  COMPANY 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  wish  to  announce  that  the  distribution  of  the  GEO- 
PLANUS  will  be  handled  exclusively  in  Canada  by 
MESSRS  McCLELLAND  and  STEWART,  Limited, 
215  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

FREDERICK  D.  HARTMAN. 


THE  GEOPLANUS 

A  collapsible  Globe  Map  of  the  world,  beautifully  lithographed  in 
four  colours  on  glazed  paper,  easily  assembled  and  complete  with  a  wire 
axis  and  standard.     The  price  complete  is  twenty-five  cents. 

The  circumference  of  this  globe  is  over  twelve  inches  and  the  map 
is  most  accurately  drawn  showing  all  the  new  international  boundary 
lines.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  for  pupils  in  our  schools  to  possess 
individual  globe  maps  and  the  many  advantages  are  obvious.  Special 
attention  will  be  directed  to  mail  orders. 

McCLELLAND  AND  STEWART,  LIMITED 

PUBLISHERS  -  -  -  TORONTO 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  PEOPLE~a  History  Reader 
for  the  Third  Form.  By  Sir  Edward  Parrott,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
This  book,  which  has  been  described  as  ''the  most  popular 
history  ever  used  in  Ontario",  has  been  brought  up  to  date 
by  an  additional  chapter.  The  new  edition  will  be  ready 
for  school  opening.  Orders  should  be  placed  immediately. 
Price  60c. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY— a  Hygiene  Reader  for 
the  Third  Form.  By  Dr.  Chalmers  Watson.  In  response 
to  numerous  demands  this  book,  which  was  specially 
written  for  use  in  Ontario,  is  being  re-issued.  The  new 
edition  will  be  ready  early  in  October.     Price  60c. 

THE  STORY  OF  CANADA—a  History  Reader  for  Junior  Grades. 
By  E.  L.  Marsh.  This  popular  history,  which  has  been 
out  of  print  for  some  time  has  just  been  re-issued.  Ample 
supplies  are  now  available.     Price  50c. 

THE  HIGHROADS  DICTIONARY  the  ideal  Dictionary  for 
school  use;  it  has  recently  been  revised  and  enlarged  and 
is  thoroughly  up-to-date.  It  is  well  printed  in  clear  type 
on  good  paper  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Handy  size — ■ 
about  4\"  by  6§" — and  light  in  weight.  608  pages.  Price 
60c. 

THE  ROYAL  ATLAS  FOR  CANADA— revised  and  corrected  to 
date.  48  pages  (8J"  by  ll")  of  lithographed  maps,  9  of 
which  are  devoted  to  the  Dominion.  Gazeteer.  The  only 
distinctively  Canadian  School  Atlas  on  the  market.  Cloth 
boards.     Price  $1.25. 


Complete  Educational  and  General  Catalogues  on  application. 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  LIMITED 

77  Wellington  Street  West  Toronto 
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THE  MACMILLANS  IN  CANADA 


ANNOUNCE 


(Price  $1.00  per  volume,  $39.00  per  set) 


A  new  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  39  volumes,  with  notes 
and  glossary,  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  convenient 
ever  published.  This  is  a  work  of  true  value  to  the 
scholar  and  student,  its  comprehensive  introductions 
covering  texts,  dates  of  composition,  sources  of  plots, 
stage  history,  style,  interpretation  and  structure. 

Magnificently  bound  in  red  morocco  leather 


WE  SHALL  BE  VERY  PLEASED  TO  SEND  SINGLE  COPIES  OF  THE  EDITION 
ON  APPROVAL. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  OF  CANADA  LIMITED 


ST.  MARTINS  HOUSE 


TORONTO 


PRANG  WATER  COLORS 

are  the  standard  School  colors;  they  are  of  unrivalled  quality,  and  in  enamelled 
metal  boxes  of  superior  design. 

BOX  No.  8  contains  eight  semi-moist  pans,  viz.,  Carmine,  Gamboge,  Ultra- 
marine, Orange,  Standard  Green,  Violet  No.  2,  Warm  Sepia  and  Charcoal 
Gray,  with  one  No.  7  Camel's  Hair  Brush.  Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 
BOX  No.  3A  contains  four  dry  cakes,  viz.,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Carmine  Red 
Mineral  Yellow,  Black  and  No.  7  Camel's  Hair  Brush.  Price  40  cents,  post- 
paid. 

To  introduce  the  above  two  boxes,  one  of  each,  and  a  box  of  PRANG 
CRAYONEX  DRAWING  CRAYONS  mailed  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Ask  for  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Crayons  and  Water  Colors. 


Write  A.  J.  McCRAE,  Agent 


23  Scott  Street,  Toronto 


Sole  Makers:  AMERICAN  CRAYON  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
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No.  30IA 


WAX  CRAYONS 
FOR  SKETCHING  AND  COLOR  WORK 

The  American  Crayon  < 


BLENDWELL  Drawing 
Crayons,  as  name  implies, 
Blend;  furthermore  they  are 
extraordinary  value. 

Package  No.  3014  contains 
14  sticks,  various  colors,  3£ 
inches  long — price  15  cents  a 
package,  or  12  for  $1.50 — 
sent  postpaid. 

Blendwell  Crayons  also  sup- 
plied in  a  package  containing 
eight  sticks  various  colors — 
price  10  cents,  or  12  for  85c. 
— sent  postpaid. 

Our  other  Drawing  Crayons 
are — 

Crayonex 

Crayograph 

Pastello 

Booklet  describing  various  other 

Crayons  and  Water  Color  Paints 

sent  free  on  request. 

Agent 

A.  I.  McCrae 

23  Scott  Street 

Toronto 
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NEW  CLASS  PINS 

ARE   ILLUSTRATED   IN 
OUR  LATEST  BOOKLET 

Copies  are  free  to  teachers  and] pupils. 
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THE  TORONTO 

TROPHY-CPAFT 

.  COMPANY  . 

I7IM2  ROYAL  DANK  BUILOINd 
KINO  AND  VONGE  STREETS 

t    TORONTO    • 


ATHLETIC  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

The  recognized  standard  in  schools  that 
desire  dependable  goods.  Our  equipment  is 
official  for  every  game  and  is  used  in  educa- 
tional institutions  in  every  province. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  Winter  sports 
and  indoor  athletic  supplies.  Special  prices 
quoted  to  principals  and  athletic  directors. 

The  Harold  A.  Wilson  Co.,  Ltd. 

297-299  Yonge  St.,      -      Toronto 
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"Recti  cultus pectora  roborant" 

Editorial  Notes 

The    Ontario     Department    of     Education     has 
g  .  recently  published  the  new  Courses  of  Study  and 

.  Examinations   of  the   High   Schools,   Collegiate   In- 

stitutes and  Continuation  Schools — the  looked  for 
outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  the  special  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  in  1920.  The  new  High  School  courses  as 
detailed  in  this  circular  comprehend  a  Lower  School  course  of  two 
years,  a  Middle  School  course  of  two  years  and  an  Upper  School  course 
of  one  year.  The  courses  of  the  first  four  years  provide  for  matriculation 
to  the  Universities  or  for  entrance  to  a  Normal  School.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  granting  of  graduation  diplomas  by  the  Department  of 
Education  on  application  of  the  Principal  of  the  school.  These  diplomas 
will  represent  a  definite  standard  of  work  and  may  be  accepted  by 
official  bodies  as  well  as  by  private  employers  as  evidence  of  secondary 
school  standing.  To  win  the  diploma  requires  an  examination  in  at 
least  twelve  papers,  which  must  include  the  Lower  School  paper  on 
Canadian  History  and  Civics,  the  Middle  or  Upper  School  papers  on 
English  Literature  and  Composition,  the  Middle  School  paper  on 
British  History,  and  at  least  five  other  papers  on  subjects  of  the  Middle 
or  Upper  Schools.  Other  subjects  may  be  from  Lower  School  options. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  regulations,  which  have  now 
been  in  force  for  a  year,  is,  of  course,  the  provision  by  which  candidates 
for  Entrance  to  Model  or  Normal  Schools  or  for  University  matricula- 
tion may  write  on  one  or  more  subjects  at  a  time  in  any  order  approved 
by  the  Principal  and  receive  credit  for  that  paper  or  papers.  The  pass 
standard  is  raised  to  50%  on  each  paper.  Next  in  importance  is  doubt- 
less the  limit  set  to  the  number  of  subjects  to  be  carried  at  a  time  by 
any  pupil.  In  each  of  the  two  years  of  the  Lower  School  course  every 
pupil  is  required  to  take  in  addition  to  the  three  obligatory  subjects 
carried  abreast  not  fewer  than  two  optional  subjects  and  not  more 
than  eight  altogether.  In  each  of  the  two  years  of  the  Middle  School 
course  each  pupil  shall  take  the  obligatory  subject  (English,  Literature 
and  Composition),  and  not  fewer  than  four  or  more  than  seven  of  the 
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optional  subjects.  Principals  thus  have  a  much  freer  hand  in  arranging 
a  programme  of  studies.  The  pupil  has  more  time  per  week  in  each 
subject  both  for  teaching  and  for  study  in  school.  There  need  be  no 
longer  any  burden  of  excessive  home-work.  The  Circular  gives  for 
the  first  time  what  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  classroom  teacher, 
the  details  of  work  in  the  various  subjects,  wjith  valuable  recommenda- 
tions as  to  laboratory  equipment  and  reference  books. 

1 

......         „  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 

ACtlVltleS     01  .  i        ~  1  L       T       1  T-A  T  T  -T-  TT       •  , 

the  U  S  n         Boston  last  July,   Dr.  J.J.  Tigert,  United 

_  -  States    Commissioner    of    Education,    gave    a    com- 

„ ,        ..  prehensive  account  of  the   recent  activities  of  the 

Bureau  of  Education  over  which  he  presides.  Among 
these  the  work  of  the  rural  school  division  is  of  unusual  interest.  School 
superintendents  and  administrators  throughout  the  United  States  have 
been  put  in  touch  with  information  as  to  the  best  practices  in  rural 
education.  This  has  been  done  largely  by  printed  leaflets  and  mimeo- 
graphed circulars  in  addition  to  the  usual  published  Bulletins.  These 
leaflets  and  circulars  include  information  on  school  consolidation  and 
transportation  of  pupils,  the  equipment  of  the  rural  school,  the  rural 
teacher's  library,  a  digest  of  school  laws  on  transportation  of  pupils, 
and  salaries  of  teachers  in  rural  schools.  Teachers  or  school  boards 
who  contemplate  the  introduction  of  household  science  or  of  the  school 
lunch  will  be  specially  interested  in  Home  Economics  circular  No.  13, 
Home  Economics  in  Rural  Schools.  The  circular  quotes  one  teacher 
who  had  conducted  a  hot  school  lunch  as  saying:  "There  are  no  questions 
of  discipline  after  the  establishment  of  the  hot  lunch.  We  are  just  one 
big  contented  family".  The  teaching  of  home  economics  through  the 
school  lunch  need  not  take  more  than  ten  minutes  a  day  from  the  regular 
school  work.  The  circular  outlines  a  course  of  study  in  home  economics 
for  small  rural  schools. 

_  .  The    memoranda    issued    by    Inspector    Geo.    A. 

f    ®8  Carefoot  to  the  teachers  in  his  inspectorate  are  worthy 

_       ,  of  a  wide  circulation  among  those  teachers  who  are 

now  beginning  their  experience  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  sections  dealing  with  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  aud  the 
cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  schoolroom  and  premises  are  particularly 
worthy  of  note.  The  inexperienced  teacher,  and  sometimes  even  the 
teacher  with  a  good  deal  of  experience,  full  of  concern  for  method  or 
the  course  of  study,  is  prone  to  forget  the  need  of  oversight  of  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  the  pupils  live  and  work  while  at  school. 
In  the  fine  weather  of  September,  of  course,  the  windows  are  naturally 
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open.  When  the  cold  weather  comes  the  first  impulse  is  to  shut  doors 
and  windows  and  keep  warm.  It  is  then  that  the  necessity  arises  for 
making  sure  that  the  fresh  air  inlets  are  cleaned  out  and  open,  that,  if 
necessary,  the  top  sash  of  a  window  can  be  lowered,  or  that  if  the  lower 
sash  must  be  raised,  a  piece  of  board  be  provided  to  prevent  a  direct 
draught  on  the  pupil. 

Teachers  are  recommended  to  read  over  carefully  section  87  of  the 
Public  Schools  Act,  1920,  especially  subsections  c,  e,  g,  h,  and  *,  and  cir- 
culars 14,  35,  58,  and  39.  The  memoranda  further  draw  the  attention 
of  teachers  to  the  regulations  regarding  household  science,  agriculture, 
and  school  fairs,  to  the  School  Attendance  Acts,  the  High  School  Entrance 
Examinations,  the  Promotion  Examinations,  the  Public  School  Library 
Grant,  and  the  Teachers'  Library,  with  the  aid  of  which  each  teacher 
is  expected  to  read  at  least  three  educational  books  each  year.  The 
circular  is  full  of  useful  suggestions  and  should  save  much  corre- 
spondence. 

.  In  teaching,  more  than  in  any  other  occupation, 

poise  is  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  success.  And 
what  is  poise?  Poise  is  the  reverse  of  embarrassed  fussiness,  the  reverse 
of  hasty  irritability,  the  reverse  of  inconsequential  and  ineffective  hurry. 
Poise  implies  unhurried  efficiency,  calm  effectiveness,  an  outward  air 
of  masterfulness  despite  any  inward  quakings.  The  person  who  possesses 
poise  does  not  proclaim  to  all  who  will  listen  the  story  of  how  "busy" 
he  is;  the  teacher  who  has  poise  does  not  bang  the  desk  with  the  ruler, 
nor  keep  the  hand  bell  a-tingle,  nor  shout  at  recalcitrant  boys.  Poise 
does  not  imply  lack  of  energy,  not  in  the  least,  but  it  does  include  ade- 
quate conservation  of  energy.  The  one  who  possesses  poise  is  always 
outwardly  cheerful  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  be  pleasant  than  to 
be  glum  or  "cranky" — a  cheerful  spirit  tends  to  good  digestion.  One 
who  has  poise  is  rarely  embarrassed  because,  being  thoughtful  and  un- 
hurried, he  is  usually  prepared  for  contingencies  or  can  conceal  his 
feelings  if  he  is  not.  One  who  has  poise  is  never  "busy",  because  he  does 
not  waste  time. 

If  all  teachers  could  keep  their  poise  there  would  be  very  few  diffi- 
culties regarding  discipline  and  there  would  be  more  real  work  done  in 
classrooms;  the  classroom  would  be  a  sunny  sort  of  place  instead  of 
being  a  place  of  gloom  or  of  confusion ;  lessons  would  be  more  interesting 
because  they  would  be  prepared  in  advance;  the  teacher  would  be 
always  master  of  all  situations  and  equal  to  all  emergencies. 

And  how  is  poise  acquired?  By  "taking  hold  of  oneself",  by  exer- 
cising self-control,  by  preparing  each  day's  lessons  beforehand,  by 
determining   each   morning   to   refrain   absolutely   from   scolding   and 
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nagging,  by  practising  calmness  and  quiet  on  all  occasions,  by  not 
attempting  to  do  several  things  at  once,  by  making  a  daily  advance  in 
academic  and  professional  knowledge,  by  ceasing  to  waste  time  in  idle 
talk.  Poise  solves  many  problems  in  teaching.  It  is  a  characteristic 
well  worth  an  effort  to  acquire  and  develop. 

_  The   Universities   of  Ontario   are  offering  many 

Improvement  ,      .     \      ,  *    ■ 

„  Z.    ,  courses  to  the  teacher  in  service,  courses  that  can 

be   taken   in   homoeopathic   doses,    courses  that  are 

arranged  especially  for  teachers.    And  the  Universities  are  seeking  only 

to  serve  teachers  in  so  doing.      Every  teacher  who  is  ambitious  to  excel, 

who  hopes  for  promotion,  should  enrol  in  some  course  before  the  present 

month  is  over.     It  is  all  in  making  a  beginning — ordinary  persistence 

will  do  the  rest. 


Greater  Ontario 

PROFESSOR  GEO.  A.  CORNISH 
Ontario  College  of  Education 

THE  Teachers'  third  Annual  Excursion  to  Northern  Ontario  has 
passed.  One  hundred  and  sixty  teachers  return  to  their  school 
tasks  prouder  of  their  province  than  ever  before,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  New  Ontario,  and  best  of  all,  better  teachers.  Their 
minds  have  been  refreshed,  their  outlook  broadened,  and  they  now  have 
that  personal  touch  with  things  which  will  make  their  geography 
teaching  grip  the  pupils.  They  can  better  clothe  the  geographical  dry 
bones  of  rivers,  railways,  towns,  and  industries  with  that  touch  of 
life  which  comes  only  from  first-hand  knowledge.  Every  teacher  who 
had  the  privilege  of  packing  into  those  six  glorious  days  the  crowded 
almost  overwhelming  events  of  the  trip  will  agree  that  the  best  way  to 
learn  geography  is  by  travelling. 

The  Department  of  Education,  and  those  teachers  who  have  been 
for  years  the  leaders  in  organizing  the  tour,  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  established  such  an  educational  precedent  in  Ontario.  May  the 
writer  be  allowed  to  express  the  fervent  wish  that  the  Teachers'  Excursion 
may  become  firmly  established  as  an  annual  event  in  our  educational 
calendar.  From  whatever  side  the  trip  is  viewed  its  success  was  re- 
markable. The  committee  in  charge  did  famously,  and  the  citizens  of 
the  towns  visited  did  a  part  beyond  all  praise.  Teachers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  expecting  any  special  consideration  from  railways,  but  in  this 
case  we  were  agreeably  surprised.  No  body  of  business  men,  no  ex- 
cursion party  of  members  of  parliament  could  have  been  shown  more 
consideration  by  the  railways,  than  were  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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meek  and  humble  teachers  who  took  this  trip.  We  were  all  proud  of 
our  own  Canadian  National  Railways.  On  the  trip  from  Hearst  to 
Cochrane  the  superintendent  of  the  division  accompanied  our  train 
and  devoted  his  whole  energies  for  four  hours  to  describing  to  the  teachers 
the  scenes  in  the  Great  Clay  Belt.  Our  own  provincial  railway,  the 
Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  also  manifested  the 
greatest  interest  in  equipping  a  train  to  make  a  wonderful  trip  north 
from  Cochrane,  which  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  a  later  article. 
The  C.P.R.,  the  Algoma  Central,  and  Algoma  Eastern  Railways  also 
did  their  best  for  us. 

The  citizens  of  the  Northern  towns  of  Ontario  everywhere  gave  the 
heartiest  of  greetings.  Though  we  had  nothing  to  offer  but  enquiring 
minds  and  enthusiastic  interest,  the  mayors,  representatives  of  the 
councils,  boards  of  trade,  and  school  boards  were  generally  present  on 
the  arrival  of  our  trains  to  make  us  welcome,  and  the  citizens  with  a 
lavish  genteroeity  were  waiting  with  their  cars  to  show  us  everything 
worth  seeing.  No  member  of  the  party  can  ever  forget  the  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  New  Ontario. 

Perhaps  the  most  agreeable  surprise  of  the  excursion  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  making  new  friendships.  Teachers  are  inclined  to  be  a  little 
reserved,  not  to  make  new  friendships  readily,  but  when  for  six  successive 
days  one  hundred  and  sixty  kindred  spirits  sit  side  by  side  in  the  same 
cars,  elbow  each  other  for  room  at  the  same  dining-tables,  pack  like 
sardines  in  the  same  lifts  to  go  down  into  the  mines,  there  are  splendid 
opportunities  foV  new  friendships  to  emerge. 

A  description  of  the  many  wonderful  sights  must  be  reserved  for 
later  issues  of  The  School.  The  writer  has  tried  to  select  from  the 
rapid  procession  of  events  the  one  that  has  impressed  him  most.  The 
rocky  surfaces  of  the  Laurentian  rocks  polished  into  dome-shaped 
mounds  by  the  pressure  of  thousands  of  feet  of  glacial  ice  brought  to 
mind  the  power  and  grandeur  of  nature's  carving  tools.  A  visit  to  the 
greatest  nickel  mi,ne  and  the  greatest  gold  mine  that  the  world  has 
ever  produced  impressed  upon  us  the  tremendous  mineral  resources 
of  our  province;  a  boat  trip  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  a  vision  of  the  greatest  highway  of  commerce  in  the 
world;  a  train  running  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  through 
lands  clothed  with  trees  presented  to  our  dazed  vision  the  immensity 
of  Ontario's  timber  resources.  The  run  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Hearst 
by  the  Algoma  Central  Railway  gave  a  rare  impression  of  the  wildness 
of  much  of  New  Ontario;  the  numerous  rivers  with  their  rapids  and 
waterfalls;  hills  succeeding  hills  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  like  giant 
billows  on  a  stormy  sea ;  crystal  lakes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  nestled  among 
the  lakes ;  and  the  glories  of  that  day  brought  to  a  fitting  close  by  a  trip 
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through  the  Agawa  Canyon,  with  its  vertical  ramparts,  higher  than  the 
walls  of  the  Niagara  Gorge,  almost  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  mirrored  in  sunset  tints  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  below.  These 
were  sights  that  impress  the  mind.  But  it  was  none  of  these  that  made 
the  deepest  dint  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  potentialities  of  the 
great  clay  belt  over  which  we  sped  hour  after  hour  almost  stagger  the 
imagination.  There  is  a  tract  of  country  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  on  both  sides  of  the  railway  and  more  level  than  the  greater 
part  of  Southern  Ontario.  Already  it  is  beginning  to  be  mottled  with 
farms.  The  future  is  not  far  distant  when  prosperous  farmers  by  the 
million  will  make  that  vast  region  a  garden  and  its  agricultural  resources 
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will  rival  those  of  Southern  Ontario.    This  is  the  feature  of  New  Ontario 
that  stirs  the  imagination. 

It  is  proposed  in  future  numbers  of  The  School  not  to  give  a  chrono- 
logical narrative  of  the  teachers '  trip,  but  rather  to  present  under  such 
topics  as  the  "Clay  Belt",  "The  Mineral  Resources",  "The  Pulp 
Industry",  "James  Bay",  "the  Geological  History  of  New  Ontario", 
"the  Commerce  of  the  Sault  Canal",  etc.,  the  main  geographical  facts 
about  this  part  of  Ontario,  which  the  teachers  should  know  and  can 
use  in  teaching  their  lessons  in  geography.  It  is  surprising  how  little 
accurate  information  suitable  for  teachers  is  available.  The  writer  pro- 
poses to  gather  the  available  material  together  and  present  it  to  the 
readers  of  The  School,  in  the  hope  that  the  teachers,  in  teaching  the 
geography  of  Ontario  may  not  omit  to  give  proper  emphasis  to  the 
vast  potentialities  of  New  Ontario. 


Nature  Study 

john  dearness,  m.a. 

Preparation  for  Winter 

PREPARATION  for  winter  is  one  of  many  potentially  rich  nature 
topics  whose  value  is  barely  touched  by  two  or  three  formal, 
sometimes  unanticipated,  review  lessons.  They  may  be  more 
or  less  adequately  realized  by  the  teacher  who  stimulates  the  pupils 
into  an  attitude  of  pretty  constant  observation  of  the  phenomena 
during  all  the  time  that  they  are  occurring  within  the  range  of  experi- 
ence. Three  important  factors  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  value 
of  the  study — namely,  the  quality  of  the  intellectual  attitude  exercized, 
the  degree  of  interest  awakened  and  the  length  of  time  that  these  are 
maintained. 

In  this  particular  lesson  almost  all  the  acquisitions  have  to  be  made 
out  of  school  hours.  The  classroom  work  will  consist  mainly  of  obser- 
vation-reporting by  one  or  other  of  several  methods  and  discussing 
causes  and  effects  of  observed  events.  Daily,  or  as  frequently  as  nature- 
study  is  given  a  place  on  the  time-table,  two  or  three  minutes  of  the 
allotted  time  or  sometimes  all  of  it  may  be  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Needless  to  say  all  the  teacher's  skill  and  devices  will  be  required  to 
eliminate  or  minimize  information  by  telling,  whether  the  telling  be  done 
by  a  pupil  or  by  the  teacher. 

In  introducing  this  study  a  certain  amount  of  telling  and  reviewing 
by  the  "question-answer"  method  is  permissible.  On  a  cool  morning, 
for  example,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  comfort  felt  by  having 
the  fire  started.  Thought  may  be  turned  to  the  fact  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  world — particularly  in  tropical  islands — the  inhabitants  enjoy 
perpetual  summer.  They  never  feel  anxiety  about  fuel  or  warm  clothing. 
Is  this  condition  a  blessing  to  them?  What  effect  might  it  have  upon 
our  foresightedness  and  industry  if  at  this  time  of  year  we  did  not  need 
to  prepare  for  winter  and  in  spring  if  we  did  not  need  to  think  about 
the  harvest? 

Let  us  begin  to-day  to  note  the  things  that  people  are  doing  because 
they  expect  shortly  to  begin,  and  continue  for  several  months,  a  strenuous 
fight  with  Jack  Frost  and  the  Winter  Winds. 

Without  directly  telling,  by  what  deft  ways  will  you  have  the  children 
note  that  mothers  are  knitting  and  fitting  warmer  clothes  for  the  family; 
that  fathers  are  putting  on  double  windows  or  otherwise  fortifying  the 
house  against  the  stormy  winds ;  that  busy  hands  are  storing  fruits  and 
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roots  in  pits  and  cellars;  that  boys  and  girls  are  helping  as  well  as  they 
can  with  all  these  tasks  and  at  the  same  time  thinking  of,  and  possibly 
preparing  for,  the  merry  sports  that  come  with  snow  and  ice. 

Your  pupils  are  the  fortunate  ones  if  they  are  situated  where  they 
can  observe  that  the  little  four-footed  wood-folk  are  also  storing  their 
winter  supply  and  feel  concern  about  the  birds  that  they  know  and  love — 
at  least  the  birds  that  live  upon  insects  which  must  now  leave  us  and 
go  where  they  can  find  the  food  that  they  can  eat. 

The  insects  themselves  as  we  usually  see  them  in  the  summer  will 
be  chilled  to  death  by  the  first  frost.  How  can  they  survive  to  reappear 
and  brighten  next  year's  summer?  Which  of  the  children  will  call  the 
others  to  see  the  woolly-bears,  yellow  and  brown,  hurrying  hither  and 
thither  in  search  of  a  dry  bed  for  their  winter's  sleep?  Or  will  bring 
the  large,  brown,  jug-handled,  wiggly  chrysalis  of  the  tomato-worm 
found  deep  in  the  earth  where  it  was  developing  its  wonderful  eyes  and 
feathered  wings  and  give  it  a  new  home  in  a  box  of  earth  in  the  school- 
room? Or  find  the  eggs  of  cricket  or  moth  which,  like  the  seeds  of  many 
plants,  hold  the  spark  of  life  through  the  winter  when  their  parents  and 
all  their  grown-up  relations  are  dead  and  gone?  If  not  the  very  facts 
here  exemplified  other  similar  ones  will  be  discovered  by  the  keen- 
sighted  eyes  of  observant  children. 

Not  only  people  and  animals  prepare  for  winter  but  plants  also. 
Human  hands  take  care  of  corn  and  wheat,  melon  and  potato ;  the  weeds 
must  look  out  for  themselves.  Next  summer  we  shall  surely  see  the 
redroot  and  lamb's  quarter,  the  fat  purslane  and  the  lean  finger-grass 
as  well  as  the  ox-eye  daisy  and  the  perennial  sow-thistle.  When  intelli- 
gently started  on  the  pursuit,  children  will  take  pleasure  in  discovering 
the  various  ways  plants  have  adopted  to  survive  the  winter. 

Speaking  of  plants  there  are  the  trees,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  groups.    But  they  will  need  a  chapter  for  themselves. 

When  one  thinks  of  it  all  it  is  not  a  section  of  a  blackboard  but  a 
whole  book  that  an  alert  boy  or  girl  will  need  who  attempts  to  make  a 
record  of  all  the  activities  he  or  she  may  observe  which  are  covered  by 
the  title — Preparation  for  Winter. 


Getting  it  Straight 


"I  taught  school  among  my  own  people  in  the  Tennessee  mountains  for  several 
years  after  I  graduated  from  college,"  said  a  Southern  lecturer.  "Funny  things 
happened.  Hearing  a  boy  say,  'I  ain't  gwine  thar',  I  said  to  him,  'That's  no  way  to 
talk.  Listen:  "  I  am  not  going  there;  thou  art  not  going  there;  he  is  not  going  there; 
we  are  not  going  there;  you  are  not  going  there;  they  are  not  going  there."  Do  you 
get  the  idea?' 

11 '  Yessur,  I  gits  it  all  right.     They  ain't  nobody  gwine.' " — The  Outlook. 


Language  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades 

ALICE   A.    HARDING 

Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

PLAY  methods  may  be  used  to  develop  correct  forms  of  speech, 
because  the  game  is  "played  that  way".  We  have  fine  oppor- 
tunities arising  out  of  the  genuine  imaginative  interest  of  children 
in  the  Nursery  Rhyme.  The  game  may  be  played  with  the  class,  as  a 
whole,  as  the  ear  plays  a  very  important  part  in  language  training.  It 
is  clear  that  forms  of  speech  we  hear  and  forms  of  speech  we  speak  when 
young  make  the  habits  and  tastes  which  cling  to  us. 

Nursery  Rhyme  Games 

Begin  thus,  for  example,  "Peter  Piper" — 

What  comes  next? 

A  pupil  says,  "Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers". 

Then  ask,  "Who  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers"? 

Answer  is  given,  "Peter  Piper". 

Follow  this  by  asking,  "Was  it  Peter  Piper  who  picked  a  peck  of 
pickled  peppers"? 

Some  of  the  pupils  will  answer,  "Yes"  or  "Yes  it  was". 

Then  tell  that  the  rule  of  this  game  says  that  the  answer  must  begin 
with  the  words  "It  was",  and  that  there  must  be  three  words  in  the 
answer. 

Pupils  try  again.  It  is  probable  that  the  incorrect  form  will  be 
received.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  in  the  class  will  give  the  correct 
form,  "It  was  he". 

Ask  a  pupil  to  recite  "Little  Jack  Horner". 

Then  question  thus,  "Was  it  Little  Jack  Horner  who  sat  in  a  corner, 
eating  Christmas  pie"? 

Then  play  the  game  so  as  to  get  ' '  It  was  he  " . 

An  appeal  to  the  eye  by  placing  the  words  "  It  was — "  on  the  black- 
board is  an  aid  sometimes. 

Ask  pupils  to  think  of  a  rhyme  about  a  little  girl. 

Select  one  to  recite.     She  may  say  "Little  Miss  Muffet",  etc. 

Then,  "Was  it  Little  Miss  Muffet",  etc. 

Then  the  game — -"It  was — ■". 

Some  may  say,  "  It  was  he — ". 

Quickly  the  funny  side  is  seen  and  the  correct  answer,  "It  was  she", 
is  given. 
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Whisper  to  a  pupil  to  recite  a  rhyme.  Then  ask  another  pupil  to 
ask  the  question,  "Was  it",  etc. 

Through  repetition  in  Nursery  Rhyme  games  the  correct  forms, 
"It  was  he"  and  "It  was  she",  are  played  into  the  mind  and  into  the 
speech — ear  and  voice  training  in  unconscious  imitation. 

Other  forms  as  "It  was  I",  "It  was  we",  etc.,  may  be  developed  in 
play  through  dramatic  activities  related  to  Fairy  Tales. 

Pupils  may  impersonate  Red  Riding  Hood,  Goldilocks,  Cinderella, 
etc.  Other  pupils  may  be  trained  to  question  thus,  "Who  went  to  see 
grandmother  with  a  cake  and  a  pot  of  butter"?  or  "Who  had  a  nice  red 
cape  and  was  going  to  see  her  grandmother,  bringing  her  a  basket  of 
cakes"? 

Train  pupils  to  play  the  game.  Language,  self-expression  and 
improvement  in  form  will  be  of  steady  growth  if  the  pupils  have  ideas  to 
express  to  some  one  who  is  very  much  interested  in  what  they  have  to 
say  and  in  the  way  they  say  it.  Thought  and  feeling  must  be  stimulated 
naturally,  in  order  to  kindle  response  in  effective  self-expression. 

Sense  Games  with  Peter  Piper  and  his  Friends,  by  Nancy  Welles 
and  Jeannie  R.  Smeltzer,  is  a  book  containing  fine  correlation  with 
Nursery  Rhymes  in  language,  in  song  and  in  games. 

Fairy  Stories 

The  story  gives  vital  training  in  character  building  and  languago 
teaching.  But  the  purpose  of  the  story  is  not,  we  think,  primarily  te 
give  information  but  to  expand  the  imagination,  nurture  the  soul, 
broaden  the  sympathies,  or  in  a  word  to  give  pure  joy  to  the  listeners 
and  of  necessity  to  the  narrator  also.  May  we  record  a  plea  for  many 
well-chosen  stories?  Would  a  new  story  every  day  give  too  much  joy 
to  the  little  child? 

We  have  selected  as  a  type  of  fairy  story  this  month  one  from  Maud 
Lindsay's  Mother  Stories,  The  Giant  Energy  and  the  Fairy  Skill. 

THE  GIANT  ENERGY  AND  THE  FAIRY  SKILL 

Long,  long  ago,  when  there  were  giants  to  be  seen,  as  they  might  be  seen  now  if  we 
only  looked  in  the  right  place,  there  lived  a  young  giant  who  was  very  strong  and 
very  willing,  but  who  found  it  hard  to  get  work  to  do. 

The  name  of  the  giant  was  Energy,  and  he  was  so  great  and  clumsy  that  people 
were  afraid  to  trust  their  work  to  him. 

If  he  were  asked  to  put  a  bell  in  the  church  steeple,  he  would  knock  the  steeple 
down,  before  he  finished  the  work.  If  he  were  sent  to  reach  a  broken  weather  vane, 
he  would  tear  off  part  of  the  roof  in  his  zeal.  So,  at  last,  people  would  not  employ  him 
and  he  went  away  to  the  mountains  to  sleep;  but  he  could  not  rest,  even  though  other 
giants  were  sleeping  as  still  as  great  rocks  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

Young  Giant  Energy  could  not  sleep,  for  he  was  too  anxious  to  help  in  the  world's 
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work;  and  he  went  down  into  the  valley,  and  begged  so  piteously  for  something  to 
do  that  a  good  woman  gave  him  a  basket  of  china  to  carry  home  for  her. 

"This  is  child's  play  for  me,"  said  the  giant  as  he  set  the  basket  down  at  the  woman's 
house,  but  he  set  it  down  so  hard  that  every  bit  of  the  china  was  broken. 

"I  wish  a  child  had  brought  it  for  me,"  answered  the  woman,  and  the  young  giant 
went  away  sorrowful.  He  climbed  the  mountain  and  lay  down  to  rest;  but  he  could 
not  stay  there  and  do  nothing,  so  he  went  back  to  the  valley  to  look  for  work. 

There  he  met  the  good  woman.  She  had  forgiven  him  for  breaking  her  china,  and 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  trust  him  again;  so  she  gave  him  a  pitcher  of  milk  to  carry 
home. 

"Be  quick  in  bringing  it,"  she  said,  "lest  it  sour  on  the  way." 

The  giant  took  the  pitcher  and  made  haste  to  run  to  the  house;  and  he  ran  so  fast 
that  the  milk  was  spilled  and  not  a  drop  was  left  when  he  reached  the  good  woman's 
house. 

The  good  woman  was  sorry  to  see  this,  although  she  did  not  scold;  and  the  giant 
went  back  to  his  mountain  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Soon,  however,  he  was  back  again,  asking  at  every  house: 

"Isn't  there  something  for  me  to  do?"  and  again  he  met  the  good  woman,  who  was 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  carrying  soup  to  the  sick  and  food  to  the  hungry. 

When  she  met  the  young  Giant  Energy,  her  heart  was  full  of  love  for  him;  and 
she  told  him  to  make  haste  to  her  house  and  fill  her  tubs  with  water,  for  the  next  day 
was  wash  day. 

Then  the  giant  made  haste  with  mighty  strides  towards  the  good  woman's  house, 
where  he  found  her  great  tubs;  and,  lifting  them  with  ease,  he  carried  them  to  the  cistern 
and  began  to  pump. 

He  pumped  with  such  force  and  with  so  much  delight,  that  the  tubs  were  soon  filled 
so  full  that  they  ran  over,  and  when  the  good  woman  came  home  she  found  her  yard 
as  well  as  her  tubs  full  of  water. 

The  young  giant  had  such  a  downcast  look,  that  the  good  woman  could  not  be 
angry  with  him;  she  only  felt  sorry  for  him. 

"Go  to  the  Fairy  Skill,  and  learn,"  said  the  good  woman,  as  she  sat  on  the  doorstep. 
"She  will  teach  you,  and  you  will  be  a  help  in  the  world  after  all." 

"Oh!  how  can  I  go?  "  cried  the  giant,  giving  a  jump  that  sent  him  up  over  the  tree 
tops,  where  he  could  see  the  little  birds  in  their  nests. 

"Don't  go  so  fast,"  said  the  good  woman.  "Stand  still  and  listen!  Go  through 
the  meadow,  and  count  a  hundred  daffodils;  then  turn  to  your  right,  and  walk  until 
you  find  a  mullein  stalk  that  is  bent.  Notice  the  way  it  bends,  and  walk  in  that  direc- 
tion till  you  see  a  willow  tree.  Behind  this  willow  runs  a  little  stream.  Cross  the  water 
by  the  way  of  the  shining  pebbles,  and  when  you  hear  a  strange  bird  singing  you  can 
see  the  fairy  palace  and  the  workroom  where  the  Fairy  Skill  teaches  her  school.  Go  to 
her  with  my  love  and  she  will  receive  yoU." 

The  young  giant  thanked  the  good  woman,  stepped  over  the  meadow  fence,  and 
counted  the  daffodils,  "One,  two,  three,"  until  he  had  counted  a  hundred.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  right,  and  walked  through  the  long  grass  to  the  bent  mullein  stalk,  which 
pointed  to  the  right;  and  after  he  had  found  the  brook  and  crossed  by  way  of  the  shining 
pebbles,  he  heard  a  strange  bird  singing,  and  saw  among  the  trees  the  fairy  palace. 

He  never  could  tell  how  it  looked;  but  he  thought  it  was  made  of  sunshine,  with 
the  glimmer  of  green  leaves  reflected  on  it,  and  that  it  had  the  blue  sky  for  a  roof. 

That  was  the  palace;  and  at  one  side  of  it  was  the  workshop,  built  of  strong  pines  and 
oaks;  and  the  giant  heard  the  hum  of  wheels,  and  the  noise  of  the  fairy  looms,  where  the 
fairies  wove  carpets  of  rainbow  threads. 
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When  the  giant  came  to  the  door,  the  doorway  stretched  itself  for  him  to  pass 
through.  He  found  Fairy  Skill  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  workers;  and  when  he  had 
given  her  the  good  woman's  love,  she  received  him  kindly.  Then  she  set  him  to  work, 
bidding  him  sort  a  heap  of  tangled  threads  that  lay  in  a  corner  like  a  great  bunch  of 
bright-coloured  flowers. 

This  was  hard  work  for  the  giant's  clumsy  fingers,  but  he  was  very  patient  about 
it.  The  threads  would  break,  and  he  got  some  of  them  into  knots;  but  when  Fairy 
Skill  saw  his  work,  she  said: 

"Very  good  for  to-day; "  and  touching  the  threads  with  her  wand,  she  changed  them 
into  a  tangled  heap  again.  The  next  day  the  giant  tried  again,  and  after  that  again, 
until  every  thread  lay  unbroken  and  untangled. 

Then  Fairy  Skill  said,  "Well  done,"  and  led  him  to  a  loom  and  showed  him  how  to 
weave. 

This  was  harder  work  than  the  other  had  been;  but  Giant  Energy  was  patient, 
although  many  times  before  his  strip  of  carpet  was  woven  the  fairy  touched  it  with 
her  wand,  and  he  had  to  begin  over. 

At  last  it  was  finished,  and  the  giant  thought  it  was  the  most  beautiful  carpet  in 
the  world. 

Fairy  Skill  took  him  next  to  the  potter's  wheel,  where  cups  and  saucers  were  made 
out  of  clay;  and  the  giant  learned  to  be  steady,  to  shape  the  cup  as  the  wheel  whirled 
round,  and  to  take  heed  of  his  thumb,  lest  it  slip. 

The  cups  and  saucers  that  were  broken  before  he  could  make  beautiful  ones  would 
have  been  enough  to  set  the  queen's  tea  table! 

Fairy  Skill  then  took  him  to  the  goldsmith,  and  there  he  was  taught  to  make  chains 
and  bracelets  and  necklaces;  and  after  he  had  learned  all  these  things,  the  fairy  told 
him  that  she  had  three  trials  for  him.  Three  pieces  of  work  he  must  do;  and  if  he  did 
them  well,  he  could  go  again  into  the  world,  for  he  would  then  be  ready  to  be  a  helper 
there. 

"The  first  task  is  to  make  a  carpet,"  said  Fairy  Skill,  "a  carpet  fit  for  a  palace  floor." 

Giant  Energy  sprang  to  his  loom,  and  made  his  silver  shuttle  glance  under  and  over, 
under  and  over,  weaving  a  most  beautiful  pattern. 

As  he  wove,  he  thought  of  the  way  by  which  he  had  come;  and  his  carpet  became 
as  green  as  the  meadow  grass,  and  lovely  daffodils  grew  on  it.  When  it  was  finished,  it 
was  almost  as  beautiful  as  a  meadow  full  of  flowers! 

Then  the  fairy  said  that  he  must  turn  a  cup  fine  enough  for  a  king  to  use.  And 
the  giant  made  a  cup  in  the  shape  of  a  flower;  and  when  it  was  finished,  he  painted 
birds  upon  it  with  wings  of  gold.     When  she  saw  it,  the  fairy  cried  out  with  delight. 

"One  more  trial  before  you  go,"  she  said.  "Make  me  a  chain  that  a  queen  might 
be  glad  to  wear." 

So  Giant  Energy  worked  by  day  and  by  night  and  made  a  chain  of  golden  links; 
and  in  every  link  was  a  pearl  as  white  as  the  shining  pebbles  in  the  brook.  A  queen 
might  well  have  been  proud  to  wear  this  chain. 

After  he  had  finished,  Fairy  Skill  kissed  him  and  blessed  him,  and  sent  him  away  to 
be  a  helper  in  the  world,  and  she  made  him  take  with  him  the  beautiful  things  which 
he  had  made,  so  that  he  might  give  them  to  the  one  he  loved  best. 

The  young  giant  crossed  the  brook,  passed  the  willow,  found  the  mullein  stalk,  and 
counted  the  daffodils. 

When  he  had  counted  a  hundred,  he  stepped  over  the  meadow  fence  and  came  to 
the  good  woman's  house. 

The  good  woman  was  at  home,  so  he  went  in  at  the  door  and  spread  the  carpet  on 
the  floor,  and  the  floor  looked  like  the  floor  of  a  palace. 
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He  set  the  cup  on  the  table,  and  the  table  looked  like  the  table  of  a  king;  and  he 
hung  the  chain  around  the  good  woman's  neck,  and  she  was  more  beautiful  than  a 
queen. 

And  this  is  the  way  that  young  Giant  Energy  learned  to  be  a  helper  in  the  world. 

(From  "Mother  Stories"  by  Maude  Lindsay,  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  The 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.) 

Arithmetic 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  teaching  of  notation  should  present 
mysterious  difficulties.  If  we  begin  to  build  from  individual  concrete 
experiences — each  individual  pupil  for  himself — in  these  earlier  stages 
because  of  a  vital  conception  of  education  as  a  process  of  development, 
we  shall  find  that  what  is  acquired  in  one  stage  should  be  utilized  in  the 
stage  following,  so  processes  are  continuous  and  progressive. 

The  Tens'  Position. — Pupils  having  attained  counting  experience 
and  concrete  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  nine  with  symbols,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  teach  the  notation  of  the  tens'  position. 

Concrete  Material. — Use  splints  alike  in  size,  length  and  colour. 

Card  Game. — The  notation  to  nine  may  be  reviewed,  using,  perhaps, 
sets  of  cards  (easily  prepared,  four  inches  by  six  inches)  on  which  the 
symbols  1  to  9  are  placed — one  symbol  on  a  card. 

Place  cards  on  blackboard  ledge.  Pupils  to  select  symbol  for  number 
required.     A  pupil  says,  "Sing  a  song  of  sixpence". 

Card  symbol  6  is  selected  by  several  pupils,  according  to  the  number 
of  sets  prepared.  "When  does  our  school  day  begin"?  The  card 
symbol  9  is  selected.     Vary  the  tests. 

A  New  Game. — Develop  the  idea  of  success  in  playing  games 
because  of  carrying  out  of  rules  of  game.  Illustrate  by  cardboard  box 
games  brought  by  pupils,  directions  for  playing  being  printed  on 
inside  of  cover. 

Directive  Work. — Take  nine  splints  (individual  work  in  a  class  group 
of  ten  to  twelve  pupils).  Hold  these  in  your  right  hand  or  place  on 
right  side  of  table  or  desk. 

Take  one  more  splint. 

How  many  have  you  now? 

Rules  of  the  Game. — Ten  splints  all  quite  the  same,  all  of  a  kind — t — . 

Rule  says,  "When  you  get  ten  the  same,  or  ten  of  a  kind,  you  must 
fasten  them  together,  that  is,  make  a  bundle  of  the  ten".  Pupils  may 
use  very  narrow  elastic  bands. 

How  many  bundles  have  you?  How  many  in  the  bundle?  How 
many  tens  have  you? 

Rule  says  again,  "When  you  have  a  bundle  of  ten  or  a  ten  bundle 
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you  must  hold  it  in  the  left  hand".  To  further  illustrate,  if  desired 
coppers  may  be  used  for  right-hand  pocket  and  a  ten-cent  piece  for  the 
left-hand  pocket. 

How  many  bundles  have  you?  How  many  in  the  bundle?  How 
many  tens  have  you?  How  many  in  the  right  hand?  In  which  hand 
is  the  bundle  of  ten? 

These  in  the  ten  bundle  came  from  the  right  hand.  It  took  two 
hands  to  get  the  bundle  to  play  the  game. 

The  Symbol. — To  find  the  new  symbol  for  this  idea  involving  the  first 
introduction  to  our  decimal  system  of  notation — ask  pupils  to  get  a 
card  for  ten. 

Pupils  discover  lack  of  symbol  in  our  sets  on  blackboard  ledge. 
They  discover  the  need  of  a  new  symbol. 

How  many  bundles  of  ten  have  you?  How  many  splints  have  you 
in  the  right  hand?  • 

Show  me,  with  your  fingers,  a  sign  you  use  in  play  when  you  mean 
none. 

Make  cards  with  symbol  O  on  them  and  add  to  others  on  blackboard 
ledge. 

You  needed  both  hands  to  play  this  game  so  you  will  need  two 
cards.  How  many  tens  have  you?  How  many  splints  have  you  in  the 
right? 

Pupils  have  been  able  to  place  cards  correctly  thus,  1  0,  without  being 
shown. 

It  takes  two  cards,  two  figures  to  mean  ten. 

Application. — Have  pupils  make  bundles  of  ten.  Place  two  tens  in 
proper  place  on  your  desks. 

Pupils  are  able,  through  experience,  to  tell  that  two  tens  are  called 
twenty. 

Have  them  write  the  meaning  thus,  20. 

Pupils  have  been  able  to  do  this. 

Take  another  ten.  How  many?  Three  tens.  Another  name?  Thirty. 
How  many  tens?  How  many  figures  to  write  it?  On  which  side  are 
the  tens?     Continue  thus,  forty  to  ninety. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  concrete  material  for  most  pupils  after 
forty  or  fifty. 

There  is  no  definite  rule  for  this,  as  maturity  or  immaturity  of 
experience  on  part  of  child  determines  this. 

Continue  directive  work,  including  ones,  thus — 

Take  three  tens  and  four. 

Illustrate  with  cards  on  blackboard  ledge. 

Take  six  tens  and  seven.  What  is  the  number?  Write  it?  Name 
the  twenty  family.     Write  them.     Build  up  the  family  of  one  ten. 
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Continuity  of  number  expression  in  figures  to  ninety-nine  may  now 
be  stressed. 

The  tens'  position  and  the  writing  of  the  symbols  is  developed 
through  repetition  of  self-expression  by  the  pupils  under  "indirect" 
guidance. 

Seat  Expression. — 1.  Using  number  tickets  in  Bradley's  Number 
Builder j  build  the  family  of  two  tens. 

2.  Place  number  tickets  carefully  in  position  and  build  the  sixty 
family,  the  "teen"  group  and  the  ninety  family. 

Question  Drawer 

Note: — The  Primary  Department  desires  to  give  inspiration  and  assistance  to 
primary  teachers.  If  you  have  special  problems  about  which  you  would  like  to  consult, 
you  are  invited  to  mail  your  questions  (stated  clearly)  to  the  office  of  The  School. 

1.  How  would  you  find  out  just  what  to  teach  each  grade? 

Ans. — Consult  the  blue  book,  "Regulations  and  Courses  of  Study 
of  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools",  issued  by  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Education.  Apply  to  the  Deputy  Minister«of  Education,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto. 

2.  Will  you  kindly  suggest  a  book  of  devices  for  busy  work  for  Primary 
grades? 

Ans. — Seat  expression  should  of  course  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
lesson,  lead  to  a  lesson  or  be  part  of  the  lesson  itself.  Fundamentally, 
hand  motor  action  is  essentially  a  vital  part  of  the  learning  process. 
In  the  September  number  of  The  School,  pages  15  and  18,  you  will 
find  types  of  Seat  Expression. 

The  Ontario  Primary  Reading  Manual,  1920  edition,  Chapter  VI,  con- 
tains Seat  Work. 

The  School  publishes  a  pamphlet,  Seat  Work  for  Primary  Grades, 
for  15  cents. 

3.  Will  you  please  suggest  a  good  book  of  rote  songs  suitable  for  Primary 
grades? 

Ans. — The  choice  of  song  material  in  the  following  books  grows  out 
of  the  seasonal  changes  and  includes  special  festival  days : 
Songs  of  Happiness — Bailey  &  Ehrmann — Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Holiday  Songs— Poulsson — Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day — Poulsson  &  Smith — Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Songs  of  the  Child  World — Nos.  1  and  2 — Riley  &  Gaynor — John  Church 

Co. 
Song  Echoes  from  Child  Land — Jenks  &  Rust — Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

4.  What  are  the  subjects  to  be  taught  to  a  fifth  class? 
Ans. — See  answer  to  question  1  above. 


Oral  Reading 

KATE    STURGEON 
Orde  St.  Public  School,  Toronto 

IN  order  to  secure  good  results  in  the  teaching  of  oral  reading,  one  must 
be  sure  that  the  pupil  has 

(a)  A  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  literature  of  the  selec- 
tion to  be  read. 

(b)  A  desire  to  express  toothers  what  he  has  gained  by  silent  reading. 

(c)  Ability  to  recognize  difficult  words  and  phrases. 

(d)  Clear  and  distinct  pronunciation. 

Using  as  an  illustration  the  poem  Golden-Rod,  by  Frank  Dempster 
Sherman  with  which  may  be  correlated  Nature  Study  lessons  on  "Prep- 
arations for  Winter,"  let  us  suppose  that  during  the  teaching  of  the 
literature  lesson  the  story  has  been  made  real  to  the  pupils,  e.g., 

GOLDEN-ROD 

Spring  is  the  morning  of  the  year, 

And  summer  is  the  noontide  bright; 
The  autumn  is  the  evening  clear 

That  comes  before  the  winter's  night. 

And  in  the  evening,  everywhere 

Along  the  roadside,  up  and  down, 
I  see  the  golden  torches  flare 

Like  lighted  street  lamps  in  the  town. 

I  think  the  butterfly  and  bee, 

From  distant  meadows  coming  back, 
Are  quite  contented  when  they  see 

These  lamps  along  the  homeward  track. 

But  those  who  stay  too  late  get  lost; 
For  when  the  darkness  falls  about, 
Down  every  lighted  street  the  Frost 
Will  go  and  put  the  torches  out! 
(From  Collected  Poems  of  Frank  Dempster  Sherman.     By  permission    of   the 
publishers,  The  Houghton  Mififlin  Co.,  Boston.) 

(a)  The  "pictures"  in  the  poem  have  been  developed, — The  busy 
bees  and  butterflies  returning  from  their  work  in  the  meadows,  the 
evening  of  the  year  (autumn),  golden-rod  torches  along  the  roadside, 
the  appearance  of  town  and  city  streets  when  lights  are  lit,  the  Frost 
Fairy  putting  out  the  golden-rod  torches,  the  workers  who  stayed  too  late. 

(b)  Connect  the  story  with  the  home  life  of  the  pupils — Return  of 
workers  at  evening,  resting  time  and  the  safety  of  the  home. 
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(c)  Develop  if  possible  the  thought  suggested  by  difficult  words 
and  phrases,  e.g.,  torches,  flare,  like  lighted  street  lamps,  etc.  The  use 
of  pictures,  blackboard  illustrations,  specimens  of  golden-rod,  and  the 
writing  of  difficult  words  and  phrases  on  the  blackboard  will  be  found 
helpful  in  this  connection. 

(d)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  some  pupils  may  be  asked  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  bees  ana  butterflies  (oral  composition  which  may  be 
followed  by  written  composition  later  on) — where  they  lived,  their 
work,  etc.,  while  other  pupils  are  chosen  to  act  the  different  parts  in 
pantomime,  e.g.,  the  busy  bees  and  butterflies  at  work  in  the  meadows 
during  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  their  friends  the  golden-rod  lamps, 
the  Frost  Fairy,  and  the  workers  who  were  lost. 

Should  some  time  elapse  between  the  teaching  of  the  literature  and 
the  oral  reading  lesson,  the  following  preliminary  steps  will  prepare  the 
way  for  ease  in  reading: 

(a)  A  few  definite  questions  for  the  purpose  of  review,  e.g.,  let  us 
think  of  the  " pictures"  we  saw  in  our  story  about  golden-rod.  Who 
had  been  working  in  the  meadows?  How  long  had  they  been  working? 
Why  and  when  did  they  return  home?  What  did  their  golden-rod 
friends  do  for  them?  What  did  the  Frost  Fairy  do?  What  happened  to 
the  workers  who  stayed  too  late? 

(b)  Have  a  brisk  drill  on  pronunciation  of  the  difficult  words  and 
phrases,  e.g.,  torches,  flare,  like  lighted  street  lamps,  from  distant 
meadows  (recognition  and  articulation). 

Pupils  are  now  asked  to  open  Readers  and  read  the  first  sentence 
silently,  e.g.,  "Spring  is  the  morning  of  the  year  and  summer  is  the 
noontide  bright".  One  or  two  pupils  may  be  asked  to  read  this  sentence 
and  if  no  corrections  are  necessary,  commend  and  pass  on  to  second 
sentence.  Have  stanza  one,  or  in  the  case  of  a  prose  selection,  para- 
graph one,  read  as  a  whole  for  review.  Deal  similarly  with  other 
sentences,  stanzas  and  paragraphs.  By  this  method  the  sentence  as  a 
unit  of  thought  is  considered  and  the  principle  of  proceeding  from  the 
easy  to  the  difficult  followed.  Many  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of 
reading  and  errors  are  much  more  easily  corrected  than  when  several 
sentences  are  required  to  be  read  before  corrections  are  made.  Pupils 
are  also  required  to  be  on  the  alert  and  less  trouble  in  losing  the  place 
is  likely  to  occur.  Some  sentences  present  more  difficulties  in  word 
grouping,  etc.,  than  others,  and  these  will  require  more  repetition — 
several  pupils  being  asked  to  read  the  same  sentence,  e.g.,  "And  |  in  the 
evening  |  everywhere  along  the  roadside  |  up  and  down  |  I  see  the  golden 
torches  |  flare  like  lighted  street  lamps  |  in  the  town". 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  pupils  may  be  asked  to  dramatize  the  story 
(lessons  that  contain  direct  narration  are  especially  suitable  for  drama- 
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tization)1 — one  pupil  reading  the  title  of  the  selection  and  indirect 
narration  and  others  taking  the  parts  of  the  characters.  In  the  case 
of  a  long  story,  it  will  add  variety  and  interest  to  the  lesson  to  have  some 
dramatization  before  the  close — at  a  suitable  division. 

Suggestions  for  the  Correction  of  Errors 

(1)  Develop  correct  expression  by  questioning,  e.g.,  What  part  of  the 
year  is  spring?  Spring  is  the  morning  of  the  year.  What  name  do  we  give 
to  the  morning  of  the  year?  Spring  is  the  morning  of  the  year.  Deal 
similarly  with  "And  summer  is  the  noontide  bright11.  Now  I  want  you 
to  re-read  the  sentence  so  that  I  may  understand  what  you  mean,  and 
see  the  "picture"  that  you  see. 

(2)  Poor  word  recognition.  Refer  to  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard 
and  if  necessary  add  to  the  list — dividing  the  words  into  syllables.  Do 
not  take  up  the  time  of  the  class  with  a  very  backward  pupil  who  will 
need  individual  help.  Be  sure  that  the  pupil  understands  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  sentence. 

(3)  Grouping.  Treat  phrases  similarly.  Write  the  sentence  on  the 
blackboard,  bracketing  the  words,  and  requiring  pupil  to  read  from 
the  blackboard  first  and  then  from  the  Reader.  Have  the  pupils  correct 
their  own  errors,  guided  by  your  questioning,  e.g.,  where  were  these 
golden-rod  torches?  They  were  "everywhere  along  the  roadside". 
When  are  the  bees  and  butterflies  contented?  They  "are  quite  con- 
tented when  they  see  these  lamps".  This  type  of  error  is  due  possibly 
to  failure  to  understand  the  context  and  questioning  will  be  found 
helpful. 

(4)  Monotonous,  even  reading — due  to  lack  of  interest,  or  attention 
to  words  only.  Have  pupils  read  descriptive  sentences  and  those  illus- 
trating feeling  (pleasure,  sorrow,  anger,  etc.).  Let  him  read  the  sentence 
he  likes  best.  Encourage  him  to  read  so  that  others  may  see  what  he 
has  seen  and  know  what  he  has  found  out.  Conversation  between 
teacher  and  pupil  will  help. 

(5)  Indistinct  reading — due  to  timidity,  self-consciousness  or  nervous- 
ness. Encourage  pupil  to  forget  himself  and  realize  that  others  want  to 
hear  his  stories.  Have  him  stand  at  the  back  of  the  room  when  reading 
and  make  an  extra  effort  because  the  teacher  (or  a  pupil  sent  into  the 
hall  while  reader  stands  near  the  front  of  the  room)  is  farther  away 
from  him. 

(6)  Pitch.  Loud  reading  may  be  toned  down  by  asking  pupil  to 
read  in  an  ordinary  conversational  tone.  Develop  the  fact  that  various 
feelings  are  expressed  by  pitch,  e.g.,  excitement,  sorrow,  etc.,  and  give 
practice  in  reading  such  sentences  secured  from  Readers  and  other 
sources. 
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(7)  Reading  so  quickly  that  audience  fails  to  grasp  meaning  of  what 
is  being  read.  Require  pupils  to  allow  time  for  us  to  see  each  "picture". 
Have  the  pupil  check  off  on  the  blackboard  each  period  as  he  comes  to 
it,  or  pause  long  enough  to  allow  another  pupil  at  the  blackboard  to 
check  off  for  him.  Have  the  pupil  stop  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  and 
question  another  pupil  about  what  he  has  just  read.  A  correct  answer 
counts  one  mark  for  each.  "Do  not  stress  punctuation  too  much.  If 
the  thought  is  understood,  the  punctuation  will  take  care  of  itself.  In 
conversation  with  the  pupils  we  do  not  have  to  suggest  punctuation". 

(8)  Errors  in  articulation.  Select  words  and  phrases  in  the  lesson, 
"and,  just,  like  lighted  street  lamps,  etc.",  and  have  frequent  drills. 
One  prominent  writer  and  teacher  (Miss  M.  Anderson)  suggests  the 
repetition  (and  singing)  of  nursery  rhymes  as  excellent  drill  in  articula- 
tion, also  singing  the  notes  of  the  scale  to  loo,  boo,  lo,  bo,  etc. 

Some  Devices  for  Securing  Good  Oral  Reading 

(1)  Commend  effort  and  improvement  whenever  possible. 

(2)  Insist  upon  correct  position  of  body  (erect)  with  book  in  left 
hand,  so  that  right  hand  may  be  free  to  turn  the  pages  and  held  at  a 
comfortable  distance  for  reading  so  that  the  pupil  may  read  easily  and 
to  the  best  advantage. 

(3)  A  diffident  pupil  {not  a  backward  one)  may  be  allowed  to  read 
with  a  bright  pupil  at  the  front  of  the  room.  They  may  read  sentences 
or  paragraphs  alternately. 

(4)  Encourage  pupils  to  feel  what  they  are  reading.  Let  us  shut 
our  eyes  and  see  if  we  can  tell  by  Sam's  voice  whether  he  is  glad,  sorry, 
frightened,  etc.  Have  pupil  stand  at  the  front  of  the  room  and  read 
with  the  lips  only,  sentences  expressing  happiness,  sorrow,  etc.,  and  see 
if  pupils  can  tell  by  facial  expression  which  feeling  he  wishes  to  convey. 

(5)  Reading  aloud  at  home  and  story-telling  give  excellent  practice. 
Encourage  them  to  read  extracts  from  Readers  and  story-books  and 
poems  that  they  like  to  the  class. 

(6)  Allow  those  who  read  very  well  to  take  turns  in  reading  from 
the  class  story-book  in  story-reading  time.  A  pupil  who  has  shown 
marked  improvement  may  be  allowed  to  read  several  sentences. 

(7)  Pupils  may  act  as  critics  and  tell  what  they  liked  about  Sam's 
reading. 

(8)  Dramatization  has  already  been  suggested.  Children  are  always 
eager  to  impersonate  the  characters. 

(9)  Practice  in  clear,  definite  expression  as  an  aid  in  oral  reading  may 
be  given  in  language  games,  e.g.,  a  flower  (fruit  or  vegetable)  game. 
Pupil  is  required  to  describe  the  flower — colour,  where  found,  etc  ,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  class  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  sees  himself. 
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He  must  have  a  clear  idea  in  his  own  mind  of  what  he  is  describing  and 
then  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  to  the  other  pupils  in  an  interesting 
way.  The  pupil  who  guesses  the  answer  correctly  then  becomes  the 
leader. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  read  for  the  pupils  during  an 
oral  reading  lesson  if  the  correct  expression,  etc.,  can  be  developed  by 
questioning.  Opportunities  for  illustrating  the  essentials  of  good  oral 
reading  will  occur  in  other  lessons,  particularly  in  story-reading  and 
story-telling.  As  in  other  subjects,  much  practice  will  result  in  improve- 
ment. Impress  the  fact  that  we  may  read  for  our  own  pleasure  and  also 
share  that  pleasure  with  others  by  means  of  good  oral  reading.  Select 
lessons  which  the  pupils  like  best  and  best  results  will  be  obtained. 

One  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  mentioning  a  very  important 
phase  of  it — the  out-of-school  reading  of  the  pupil  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  teacher  in  this  respect  in  guiding  and  setting  right  standards.  It 
has  been  said  that  learning  to  read  is  an  important  part  of  a  child's 
training,  but  learning  what  to  read  is  quite  as  important.  By  careful 
selection  of  material,  a  taste  for  the  right  kind  of  books  may  be  developed. 
We  should  learn  the  importance  of  selecting  the  best,  the  most  useful 
and  the  most  enjoyable  things  to  read.  Encourage  the  reading  habit  and 
the  use  of  the  library  card.  Through  our  lessons  in  History,  Geography, 
Nature  Study,  etc.,  we  may  arouse  an  interest  in  a  subject  and  seize 
the  opportunity  to  encourage  reading  along  that  particular  line.  Libra- 
rians, whose  courteous  assistance  may  always  be  relied  upon,  are  usually 
kept  in  touch  with  the  school  interests  by  the  numerous  requests  for 
"a  book  about  Holland,  Champlain",  etc.,  and  the  borrower  proudly 
exhibits  his  book  in  school  next  day.  A  "Library  Hour",  a  definite 
period  say  once  a  month,  when  favourite  books  could  be  discussed — 
extracts  being  read  from  the  same — would  be  helpful  and  provide  the 
teacher  with  a  means  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  pupils'  tastes  in 
reading. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  librarians  of  the  Children's  Department 
of  the  Toronto  Public  Library  (under  the  very  capable  direction  of 
Miss  Lilian  Smith)  lists  of  books  suitable  for  children  of  the  various 
grades  were  sent  to  the  schools.  Copies  were  made  by  the  children  for 
reference  during  the  holidays.  The  following  list  is  suggested  for  pupils 
of  the  Second  Grade — Junior  and  Senior,  and  will  I  feel  sure  be  found 
helpful. 

JUNIOR  II 

Andrews Stories  Mother  Nature  Told 

Andrews Stories  of  My  Four  Friends 

Babbitt Jataka  Tales,  Retold 

Baldwin Fifty  Famous  Stories 
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JUNIOR    II— Cont. 

Bamford My  Land  and  Water  Friends 

Blaisdell Stories  from  English  History 

Bartlett Animals  at  Home 

Brown Lonesomest  Doll 

Carryl Admirals  Caravan 

Carryl Davy  and  the  Goblin 

Dopp Early  Sea  People 

Eddy Friends  and  Helpers 

Edgar Treasury  of  Verse 

Eliot The  Little  House  in  the  Fairy  Wood 

Ewing Jackanapes 

Hardy Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes 

Holbrook Nature  Myths 

Hunt Little  House  in  the  Woods 

Johonnet Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur 

Johonnet Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs 

Kelly .Short  Stories  of  Our  Friendly  Neighbours 

Lorenzini Pinocehio 

Mulets Stories  of  Little  Fishes 

Mulock The  Little  Lame  Prince 

Murray .  .Airplane  Spider 

Patch A  Little  Gateway  to  Science 

Pierson Among  the  Night  People 

Pyle,  H The  Garden  Behind  the  Moon 

Pyle,  K Stories  of  Our  Humble  Friends 

Pyle,  K Counterpane  Fairy 

Saxe Little  Quebec  Cousin 

Scudder Book  of  Legends 

Segur. Story  of  a  Donkey 

Spyri Moni  the  Goat  Boy 

Stein Little  Count  of  Normandy 

Stevenson Child's  Garden  of  Verses 

Strong Summer  (All  Year  Round  Ser.) 

(Turner Our  Common  Friends  and  Foes) 

White \  .  . When  Molly  was  Six 

White Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago 

Wiggin Bird's  Christmas  Carol 

Wiggin Posy  Ring 

SENIOR  II 

Aanrud 'Lisbeth  Longfrock 

Andrews Seven  Little  Sisters 

Baylor Juan  and  Juanita 

Bertilli The  Prince  and  His  Ants 

Brown Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts 

Brown In  the  Days  of  Giants 

Brown .- John  o'  the  Woods 

Cather Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous  Men 

Coolidge Round  Dozen 

Cowles Spartan  Cousin  of  Long  Ago 
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SENIOR   II— Cont. 

Daulton Autobiography  of  a  Critterfly 

Franchot Bugs  and  wings  and  Other  Things 

Gates. Land  of  Delight 

Harris Uncle  Remus 

Hudson Little  Boy  Lost 

Jordan True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts 

Kennedy New  World  Fairy  Book 

Kingsley Water  Babies 

Kipling Just-so  Stories 

Lamb Adventures  of  Ulysses 

Lansing Page,  Esquire  and  Knight 

Longfellow Song  of  Hiawatha 

McCaleb Happy,  the  Life  of  a  Bee 

Macdonald Princess  and  the  Goblin 

Meigs Kingdom  of  the  Winding  Road 

Molesworth Carrots 

Mussett ' Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain 

Ramee Nurnberg  Stove 

Roberts Haunter  of  the  Pine  Gloom 

Ruskin :' King  of  the  Golden  River 

Schultz Sinopah,  the  Indian  Boy 

Smith Jolly  Good  Times 

Spyri Heidi 

Spyri Heimatlos 

Stein Gabriel  and  the  Hour  Book 

Thackeray Rose  and  the  Ring 

Tilney. Book  of  King  Arthur 


The  Appeal  to  the  Eye  in  the  Teaching  of  Literature 

MARGARET  P.  MONTGOMERY 

Strathcona  Model  School,  Hamilton 

ITERATURE  opens  up  for  our  embryo  citizen  a  new  world  of 
beautiful  pictures  and  noble  ideals  that  should  implant  in  his 
heart  a  love  for  nature,  for  his  country,  for  his  fellowman  and 
for  his  Creator." 

"It  is  the  business  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  literature  in  our 
public  schools  to  make  the  future  experiences  and  the  ideals  of  humanity 
better  than  the  experiences  and  the  ideals  of  the  past  have  ever  been." 
And  surely  the  ideals  of  our  citizens  need  to  be  improved.  If  we 
make  a  survey  of  the  books  read  to-day,  what  do  we  find  among  our 
best  sellers?  Why  does  this  type  of  literature  make  so  wide  an  appeal? 
The  better  kind  of  fiction  does  not  appeal  to  the  lower  side  of  man's 
nature.  How  can  we  as  teachers  help  to  overcome  this  lack  of  interest 
in  the  higher  type? 
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Only  one  answer  can  be  given — cultivate  in  the  child  a  love  for  the 
best  literature  and  you  will  find  the  man  demanding  it. 

In  our  Readers  we  have  a  number  of  selections  which  may  be  used 
in  this  training.  In  Third  Book  classes  the  child's  imagination  is  still 
strong.    Let  us  appeal  to  it  as  much  as  possible. 

The  poem  hangs  on  the  berry  bush 

When  comes  the  poet's  eye 
And  the  whole  street  is  a  masquerade 

When  Shakespeare  passes  by. 

We  all  know  the  interest  aroused  in  "The  Temeraire"  when  an  actual 
picture  of  the  boat  is  presented,  but  we  can  appeal  to  the  eye  even  more 
than  this. 

A  literature  lesson  should  not  be,  even  incidentally,  a  meaning 
lesson.  Let  us  not  overwork  the  dictionary — dictionary  meanings  do 
not  always  hold  in  literature.  To  our  pupils  a  poem  ought  not  to  mean 
something  to  be  puzzled  out  step  by  step.  In  selections  such  as  "  Break, 
Break,  Break",  "The  Tide  River",  etc.,  there  are  beautiful  word 
pictures  which  we  should  endeavour  to  present  to  the  child  as  clearly 
as  if  they  were  on  canvas.  These  can  be  shown  not  only  to  the  mind's 
eye  but  to  the  physical  eye  as  well. 

Take  for  example  "The  Tide  River".  Getting  the  pupils'  interest 
is  a  very  easy  matter.  In  the  story  of  "The  Water  Babies"  they  will 
breathlessly  follow  Tom  in  his  flight  across  the  moor,  sympathizing 
with  him  in  his  great  need  of  water  and  delighted  as  he  was  delighted 
at  seeing  the  river  and  hearing  its  song.  With  great  interest  they  will 
listen  to  the  song  as  the  teacher  reads  it,  but  the  simple  rhythmic  move- 
ments and  the  word  music  are  not  enough.  They  must  see  the  picture 
which  was  in  the  poet's  mind.    How  can  we  help  them  do  this? 

While  the  teacher  is  reading  the  poem  aloud,  ask  the  pupils  to  try 
to  discover  about  whom  the  song  is  sung  and  what  the  river  is  trying 
to  describe.  Having  led  them  to  see  that  it  is  singing  about  itself,  tell 
them  that  together  we  are  going  to  try  to  express  with  chalk  what 
Kingsley  has  painted  in  words.  Sketch  rapidly  on  the  board  the  out- 
line of  a  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  using  blue  chalk  to  represent 
the  water. 

Q. — While  I  again  read  the  first  verse,  follow  it  with  me  and  try  to 
picture  the  river.    What  is  the  first  part  which  is  named? 

A . — The  shining  shingle.  (Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the 
pupils  know  what  the  shingle  is.) 

Mark  this  in  the  sketch. 

Q. — What  is  the  next  part  called? 

A. — Dreaming  Pool.     Mark  in  sketch. 
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Q. — What  is  the  river  like  in  the  next  place  mentioned? 

A. — It  is  flowing  over  a  shallow  place.  v 

Q. — Describe  this  shallow. 

How  does  Kingsley  describe  it?     Why  is  laughing  a  good  word? 
Mark  in.    Where  does  the  river  now  flow? 

A. — "Under  the  crag  where  the  ouzel  sings."     Develop  and  place 
in  sketch. 

Q. — What  music  does  the  river  hear  as  it  hurries  on? 

A. — It  hears  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 

Q. — Where  is  the  bell? 

A. — In  a  church  on  the  bank. 

Q. — Describe  the  church.    (Sketch  in,  using  green  chalk  for  ivy.) 

Q. — What  invitation  does  the  river  give? 

A. — "Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me, 
Mother  and  child." 

Q. — What  kind  of  water  must  it  be  if  this  invitation  is  to  be  accepted? 

A. — It  must  be  clean  water. 

Q. — What  word  is  used  in  your  book  instead  of  the  word  clean? 

A. — Undenled.    Write  above  this  section  of  the  river. 

Find  two  other  words  in  this  verse  describing  the  water  in  this  part 
of  the  river. 

A. — Clear  and  cool. 


SKETCH  FOR  VERSE  I. 


This  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  Deal  with  the  other  verses  similarly 
until  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  sketch  is  complete.  The  teacher's  lack 
of  skill  in  sketching  is  apparent,  but  does  it  materially  affect  the  teach- 
ing of  the  lesson? 

Although  in  some  lessons  the  teacher  may  make  the  picture  as  the 
lesson  proceeds,  in  others  the  pupils  do  the  sketching  as  a  form  of  ex- 
pression after  the  lesson  has  been  taught.  Already  this  term  a  Senior 
Third  class  having  completed  the  study  of  "The  Adventure  with  a 
Whale",  the  teacher  asked  them  to  illustrate  it  as  stories  are  done  in 
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the  illustrated  sections  of  the  papers.  The  accompanying  sketch  is  one 
of  a  number  which  might  have  been  chosen.  Has  this  child  visualized 
the   content   of   this    selection? 

Let  us  make  an  earnest  effort  to  get  the  pupils  to  really  see  what 
the  author  sees,  and  lead  him  to  enjoy  that  "genuine  aesthetic  pleasure" 
which  comes  from  the  beautiful  in  literature,  and  we  shall  have  done 
much  towards  making  him  demand  this  in  the  books  which  he  will  read. 


Grammar  in  Form  IV  (Grade  VIII) 

Grammatical  Analysis 

MOST  teachers  have  their  pupils  spend  considerable  time  in 
grammatical  analysis.  This  serves  the  useful  purposes  of 
giving  practice  in  analysing  thought  and  in  applying  the  facts 
previously  learned  regarding  the  parts  of  the  sentence.  The  simplest 
form  of  analysis  may  be  used  as  soon  as  the  pupils  have  been  taught 
to  distinguish  between  subject  and  predicate.  Enough  practice  should 
be  provided  to  enable  the  pupils  to  recognize  these  parts  with  ease. 
After  this  they  may  be  taught  the  bare  subject  and  bare  predicate, 
and  in  due  course  the  three  chief  parts  of  speech,  the  noun,  the  pro- 
noun, the  verb;  then  the  modifier,  and  later  modifying  the  parts  of 
speech — the  adjective  and  the  adverb.      It  is  important  that  pupils 
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should  have  plenty  of  practice  in  selecting  modifiers,  particularly  of 
the  verb,  for  if  they  understand  these  thoroughly,  they  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  modifying  and  competing  parts 
later  in  the  course. 

It  is  advisable  too  that  in  the  elementary  work  in  analysis  the 
teacher  should  make  use  of  simple  graphic  devices  to  make  the  parts 
of  the  sentence  and  their  relations  more  vivid  to  the  pupils.  Various 
forms  of  graphic  analysis  are  illustrated  in  the  Manual;  others  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  resourceful  teacher,  who  will  remember 
how  quickly  children  learn  through  the  medium  of  the  eye. 

In  your  grammar  classes  how  often  do  you  really  teach  the  analysis 
of  a  passage.  Too  many  teachers  simply  assign  an  exercise  to  pupils 
with  but  little  experience  in  such  work,  so  that  they  soon  come  to 
dislike  grammar.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  work  it  is  well  to  ask  ques- 
tions to  enable  the  pupils  to  analyse  the  thought.  The  following  outline 
will  suggest  one  method  of  proceeding  with  pupils  who  understand 
the  various  parts  of  the  sentence. 

"Those  small  boys  from  Greenland  who  arrived  here  yesterday 
will  see  many  strange  and  interesting  sights  during  their  stay  in  the 
city." 

After  having  the  sentence  read  by  one  or  two  pupils  the  teacher 
may  ask, — "Who  are  spoken  about  in  this  sentence?     ("Boys.") 

"What  word  in  the  sentence  stands  for  the  persons  spoken  about?" 
("The  word  'boys',"  or  "the  noun  boys.")  N.B. — The  pupils  should 
be  taught  to  speak  of  "the  noun  boys,"  so  as  to  distinguish  between 
the  idea  and  the  word  which  stands  for  that  idea. 

"What  part  of  the  sentence  is  the  word  'boys'?"  ("subject.") 

"What  words  and  groups  of  words  tell  what  boys  are  spoken  of?" 

(1)  "those,"  (2)  "small,"  (3)  "from  Greenland,"  (4)  "who  arrived  here 
yesterday."). 

"What  do  all  these  do?"     ("Modify  the  subject  noun  boys.")     3. 
"WThat  two  words  tell  us  what  these  boys  are  to  do?"     ("Words 
'will  see'.") 

"What  part  of  the  sentence  is  this  then?"  ("bare  predicate.") 
"What  will  the  boys  see?  "    ("  Many  strange  and  interesting  sights.") 
"What  part  of  the  sentence  is  the  word  'sights'?"     ("Object.") 
"What  words  tell  us   what  sights  they  will  see?"      (1)  "many,") 

(2)  "strange  and  interesting.") 

"What  is  the  relation  of  these  words?"     ("They  modify  the  object 

'sights'.") 

"When  will  they  see  these  sights?  "    ("  During  their  stay  in  the  city.") 
"What  is  the  function  of  the  group  of  words  'during  their  stay  in 

the  city'?"     ("They  modify  the  verb.") 
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After  this  the  pupils  may  be  asked  to  give  in  an  orderly  way  the  parts 
of  the  sentence.  Fourth  class  pupils  may  be  further  questioned  regard- 
ing the  various  phrases  and  the  subordinate  clause  included  in  the 
modifiers  above.  They  are  then  ready  to  classify  the  sentences  as 
complex. 

At  various  stages  of  the  course,  the  questioning  may  be  more  or  less 
detailed  than  the  above  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  While  this 
method  takes  time,  yet  it  gives  the  pupils  the  training  in  thought 
analysis  which  leads  later  to  more  independent  work. 

H.  G.M. 


The  Railways  of  Canada 

PROF.  GEO.  A.  CORNISH 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

FEW  teachers  realize  the  geographical  importance  of  railways.  Most 
school  maps  mark  the  rivers  much  more  conspicuously  than  the 
railways,  yet  the  latter  are  far  more  decisive  in  determining  the 
prosperity  of  a  place.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  teaching  New  Orleans 
every  teacher  comments  on  the  fact  that,  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  navigable  river,  its  importance  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
traffic  up  and  down  this  stream.  In  reality  not  one-tenth  of  its  commerce 
depends  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  traffic  from  and  to  New  Orleans 
is  very  largely  by  the  railways. 

Railways  are  wonderful  means'  of  traffic,  they  can  make  or  unmake 
towns.  In  the  past  the  river  and  lake  traffic  was  predominant  in  making 
a  city,  in  the  future  it  will  be  the  railway. 

Since  the  Canadian  National  has  appeared  on  the  scene,  teachers  in 
Canada  have  become  very  much  confused  with  regard  to  our  Canadian 
Railways,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  names  that  should  be  given 
to  the  different  lines.  The  writer  proposes  in  two  or  three  articles  in 
The  School  to  endeavour  to  unravel  the  tangle  into  which  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  railways  has  got  and  to  show  the  relation  of  the  railways 
to  some  of  our  important  Canadian  cities.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
it  will  be  best  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  growth  of  our  railways. 

In  1829  the  first  locomotive  ran  over  a  few  miles  of  track  in  England 
and  immediately  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  was  built. 
Soon  afterwards  the  building  of  steam  railways  became  almost  a  mania 
in  Britain.  Canada  was  not  long  in  catching  the  fever.  The  first  steam 
railway  was  completed  in  Canada  in  1836.  It  was  sixteen  miles  long 
and    ran    from   Laprairie   to   St.    Johns   in   Quebec   and   was  built   to 
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overcome  obstacles  to  navigation  in  the  Richelieu  River.  The  rails 
were  made  of  wood  with  a  strip  of  iron  spiked  on  the  top.  At  first 
horses  drew  the  cars,  but  in  1837  the  owners  imported  a  steam  loco- 
motive and  by  supplying  it  with  lots  of  wood  for  fuel  it  scampered  along 
at  twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  railway  was  soon  followed  by  other  short 
lines  and  then  Canadians  became  more  ambitious.  Montreal  wanted 
a  line  through  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Toronto  wanted  connection  with 
Montreal  and  the  military  authorities  wanted  the  Maritime  Provinces 
connected  with  Ontario  and  Quebec  by  a  line  that  did  not  pass  through 
the  United  States.  By  1860  the  Grand  Trunk  was  completed  from 
Sarnia  through  Toronto  and  Montreal  to  Richmond,  and  Portland, 
Maine.  At  first  there  was  feverish  excitement  in  Ontario  to  obtain 
the  through  traffic  from  the  west  (Illinois  and  Wisconsin  were  then  the 
west).  As  the  shortest  line  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  through 
the  southern  peninsula  of  Ontario,  it  was  thought  that  a  line  from 
Detroit  to  Buffalo  through  Ontario  would  take  the  bulk  of  this  traffic 
from  the  American  lines.  To  achieve  this  laudable  result  the  Great 
Western  (now  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk)  was  built  from  Detroit  through 
London  and  Hamilton  to  Niagara  Falls  and  over  the  International 
bridge.  Immediately  after  1860  the  fever  for  local  lines  of  railway 
became  almost  a  panic.  Cities,  towns,  counties  and  even  townships, 
gave  almost  fabulous  bonuses  to  companies  to  build  railways.  They 
believed  the  investments  would  be  so  profitable  that  taxes  could  be 
abandoned  and  the  profits  of  the  railways  would  finance  the  munici- 
palities. Port  Hope  borrowed  $740,000,  Cobourg  and  Brantford  $500,000 
each  although  none  of  them  had  a  population  of  5,000  people.  Counties 
like  Lanark  and  Renfrew  borrowed  as  high  as  $800,000.  Scarcely 
one  of  these  railways  paid,  most  of  them  soon  went  bankrupt  and  the 
municipalities  were  left  with  a  burden  of  debt  that  crippled  them  for  a 
generation. 

(To  be  continued) 


Supply  the  Moral 

It  was  at  a  fall  fair.  A  doctor  stood  admiring  a  large  fat  hog,  when  a  small  boy 
standing  by  piped  up:   "That's  my  father's  hog.     He  got  the  first  prize." 

"  Wonderful,"  said  the  doctor;  "  certainly  a  very  fine  hog."  Then  he  looked  at  the 
boy.     "How  old  are  you,  son?"     he  asked. 

"I'm  nine  past,"  said  the  boy. 

"Why,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  are  small  for  a  nine-year-old.  What  do  you  eat 
and  drink?" 

"Just  what  the  rest  of  the  folks  do — bread,  meat,  pie,  potatoes,  coffee,  cake  and 
tea." 

"But,"  queried  the  doctor,  "don't  you  drink  milk?" 

" Naw,"  said  the  boy  in  a  tone  of  disgust;    "we  feed  milk  to  the  hogs." 

Write  your  own  moral  to  this  tale. — The  Canadian  Red  Cross. 


Some  Field  Day  Records 

THIS  is  the  season  for  out-of-door  games  and  track  events.     The 
following  Field  Day  Records  made  by  pupils  of  the  University 
Schools,  Toronto,  will  be  of  interest  to  other  Public  and  High 
Schools.     The  School  would  welcome  news  of  school  records  made 
elsewhere. 

Field  Day  Records 

(1)  Junior  School — 


Event 

Name 

Record 

Year 

Running  Broad  Jump 

10  years  old 

and  under    G.  A.  C.  Adams 

11'  10" 

1921 

II                            it                  11 

11 

J.  Rogerson 

13'    8" 

1917 

"                            "                  " 

13 

T.  L.  Marsh 

14'  1 W 

1921 

II                            II                  II 

Open 

J.  McMaster 

16'    7" 

1919 

High  Standing  Jump 

12 

J.  Rogerson 

28'    7" 

1918 

ii          ii               it 

Open 

B.  Douglas 

34' 

1917 

High  Jump 

11 

G.  R.  Sparrow 

3'  11" 

1916 

ii           ii 

Open 

W.  Collins 

4'    QX" 

1916 

Pole 

Open 

D.  McKinnon 

6'    8K" 

1919 

100  yards 

9 

A.  L.  Abbott 

15  1-5  sec. 

1919 

100      ' 

10 

J.  A.  Russell 

14  sec. 

1919 

100      ' 

11 

R.  M.  Johnson 

13  2-5  sec. 

1921 

100      ' 

12 

M.  S.  Aylward 

13  1-5  sec. 

1920 

100      * 

13 

G.  Digby 

12  1-5  sec. 

1917 

100      ' 

Open 

W.  Collins 

11  2-5  sec. 

1916 

220     ' 

12 

W.  L.  Rowell 

28  sec. 

1914 

220     ' 

Open 

H.  Briggs 

27  3-5  sec. 

1916 

440      ' 

12 

J.  Keith 

1  min.  12  sec 

1920 

440     ' 

Open 

H.  Lightbourne 

1  min.  6  sec. 

1917 

(2)  Senior  School — 

Standing  Broad  Jump  15 

/G.  R.  Sparrow 
1  D.  A.  Johnson 

8'  iy2" 

8'  7K" 

1920 
1921 

<i               a         n 

Open 

G.  B.  Smith 

9' 6" 

1920 

Running  Broad  Jump 

13 

D.  A.  Johnson 

15'  K" 

1921 

II                              <<                    II 

15 

B.  Lindsay 

17'  5^" 

1918 

11                      <<               II 

Open 

C.  W.  Greer 

19'  5" 

1921 

High  Standing  Jump 

Open 

J.  Ridley 

40' 

1915 

High  Jump 

15 

G.  R.  Sparrow 

4'  8K" 

1920 

ii         ii 

Open 

D.  C.  Kemerer 

5' 3" 

1915 

Pole 

Open 

G.  Applegath 

10'  3" 

1911 

Shot  Put 

Open 

H.  Plaxton 

35'  2" 

1921 

100  yards 

12 

A.  L.  Abbott 

13  4-5  sec. 

1921 

100     " 

13 

D.  A.  Johnson 

12  sec. 

1921 

100     " 

14 

A.  L.  Pidgeon 

11  3-5  sec. 

1917 

1  A/\           II 

I L.  Gardiner 

11  3-5  sec. 

1917 

100 

15 

1 G.  R.  Sparrow 

11  3-5  sec. 

1920 
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Event 

Name 

Record 

Year 

100  yards 

Open 

D.  Munro 

10  2-5  sec. 

1918 

220      " 

15 

A.  L.  Pidgeon 

26  sec. 

1917 

220     " 

Open 

G.  S.  Digby 

25  sec. 

1921 

440      " 

Open 

J.  Armstrong 

57K  sec. 

1918 

Half  Mile 

Open 

D.  H.  Porter 

2min.  16  4-5 

s.1917 

Hurdles 

Open 

G.  R.  Sparrow 

20  2-5  sec. 

1921 

The  Art  Class  in  October 

SISTER   MARY  LEONARDA 

St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto 

AS  October  brings  us  a  wealth  of  material  for  the  art  classes,  this 
is  an  appropriate  time  to  secure  a  number  of  specimens  of 
plants  in  colour,  which  later  may  be  used  in  design,  especially 
in  working  out  of  colour  schemes. 

In  very  many  classes  it  is  possible,  even  in  a  city,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  splendour  of  autumn  arrayed  in  her  wild 
riot  of  colourful  tints.  Our  parks  are  beauty  spots,  and  even  if  these 
be  too  far  distant,  it  is  seldom  that  we  cannot  see  a  few  trees  standing 
out  resplendent  in  their  autumn  deckings  of  varied  greens,  yellows, 
russets  and  crimsons.  Then  there  may  be  a  vacant  lot  near  and  it  will 
be  a  wonderful  treasure  house  for  our  purpose.  But  if  it  be  impossible 
to  obtain  flowers,  or  even  weeds,  we  surely  can  secure  leaves.  No 
teacher  who  is  in  earnest  need  be  without  material. 

The  reproductions  on  the  following  page  will  be  referred  to  in  this 
article.  They  show  specimens  of  work  done  in  Form  II  of  the  High 
School. 

The  simple  realistic  drawing  of  the  flower  was  made  first,  and  the 
three  flowers,  the  cosmos,  the  nasturtium  and  the  salvia  were  taken  in 
one  lesson.  Most  teachers  will  think  this  rather  unusual,  but  in  working 
with  this  grade  I  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  variety  of  specimens 
in  one  lesson.  Each  pupil  was  allowed  to  choose  the  flower  he  preferred 
and  this  added  interest  and  secured  greater  attention  and  concentration. 
Those  who  showed  weakness  either  in  colour  or  form  were  guided  to 
select  the  simplest  flower,  while  the  talented  pupils  spent  their  time 
on  the  most  difficult. 

The  specimen  chosen  by  each  pupil  was  placed  on  half  a  sheet  of 
drawing  paper  at  his  left,  and  the  drawing  paper  was  laid  on  the  desk 
in  an  oblique  position.  The  teacher  then  had  the  class  observe  the 
characteristics  of  each  flower,  and  note  its  peculiarities  of  form  and 
growth  and  advised  that  the  position  in  which  the  flower  should  be 
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placed  on  the  paper  be  one  that  would  proclaim  its  identity  even  without 
the  use  of  colour.  No  pencil  lines  were  allowed  and  the  main  lines  of 
growth  were  drawn  in  rapidly  in  pale  yellow  paint.  For  this  part  of  the 
work  five  minutes  were  given,  after  which  the  more  serious  mistakes 
were  pointed  out  on  the  blackboard  and  five  minutes  more  given  for 
correction. 


Pupils  were  encouraged  to  work  quickly,  using  colours  fresh  from  the 
cake,  without  mixing  on  the  palette,  and  this  counteracted  the  tendency 
to  produce  muddy  hues,  and  gave  the  work  a  clear  fresh  effeqt,  very 
desirable  in  water  colours.  Lightest  tints  were  finished  first,  but  flowers 
and  leaves  were  worked  at  concurrently.  Throughout  the  lesson  criti- 
cisms were  made  audibly  so  that  others  might  be  benefited.  In  twenty 
minutes  the  papers  were  collected  and  each  pupil  was  allowed  to  select 
another  specimen  for  a  second  study. 
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The  lesson  in  leaves  was  taken  to  get  the  characteristic  shape  and 
colour  of  the  leaf  chosen.  Foreshortening  of  leaves  was  taught  in  a  later 
lesson.  The  chief  difficulty  here  is  in  the  management  of  the  veining 
and  the  noting  of  its  peculiarities.  Pupils  are  inclined  to  make  the  veins 
darker  than  the  other  part  of  the  leaf,  and  even  after  attention  has  been 
called  to  this  point,  mistakes  will  frequently  be  made.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful  way  to  handle  the  matter  is,  to  have  the  pupils  trained 
to  work  quickly  so  that  when  the  colour  has  been  laid  over  the  leaf 
drawing,  the  veins  may  be  wiped  out  with  the  top  end  of  the  brush 
covered  with  a  fine  rag.  In  doing  this  pupils  must  not  press  heavily 
or  a  rut  will  be  formed  in  the  paper,  and  the  colour  running  in  to  it, 
will  form  a  dark  vein — just  what  we  want  to  avoid.  The  brush  end 
should  be  moved  so  that  a  different  part  of  the  rag  will  be  used  for 
each  vein. 

The  two  panels  called  for  a  review  of  two  previous  lessons — flat 
washes  and  graded  washes.  The  arrangement  of  the  study  in  the  panel 
was  really  the  aim  of  the  lesson.  Keeping  the  background  well  in  mind 
here  helps  and  saves  the  panel  from  the  common  fault  of  being  over- 
crowded. Pupils  had  the  panels  ruled  in  pencil  before  the  lesson,  and 
flat  washes  were  applied  to  both,  before  the  flower  study  was  started. 
This  saves  time  while  the  washes  are  drying.     Pencils  were  not  allowed  i 

In  the  aster  study  the  vase  in  colour  and  form  had  been  taught  and 
practised  before  this  lesson,  so  that  the  attention  might  be  concentrated 
on  the  growth  and  colouring  of  the  flowers.  Again  the  pencil  was 
barred  and  the  colours  were  worked  on  the  paper  quickly  and  as  far  as 
possible  directly  from  the  cake.     This  was  a  half- hour  lesson. 

The  birds  were  taken  from  specimens  borrowed  from  the  school 
museum,  and  they  furnished  an  interesting  lesson  on  a  rainy  day. 
Attention  was  directed  mainly  to  the  shape  of  the  bird  and  its  position 
on  the  branch.  A  second  lesson  would  secure  a  more  successful  blending 
of  colour. 

Much  depends  on  the  teacher,  however,  and  the  esprit  of  the  class. 
Pupils  must  be  happy  and  free  and  in  suitable  environment  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  secured.  In  this  subject  especially,  a  strict  discipline 
dwarfs  and  retards,  but  it  is  a  big  problem  to  keep  this  happy,  free 
atmosphere  in  the  classroom  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  order  and 
work.  The  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  discussed  elsewhere.  As  a 
teacher,  I  have  never  found  it  difficult  to  secure  interest  and  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  I  do  not  know  how  it  comes,  it  is  there,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  must  come  to  all  who  are  really  sincere  in  their 
love  of  art,  and  who  have  a  whole-hearted  interest  in  the  aesthetic 
progress  of  humanity. 


Shorthand 

WM.  BAIRD 

The  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto 

SINCE  the  business  man  of  to-day  exacts  a  much  higher  standard 
of  efficiency  in  his  stenographer  than  a  few  years  ago,  we  must 
lay  a  sure  foundation  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  study  of  the 
theory.  Bad  habits  once  formed  are  hard  to  correct  and  the  laggard 
gets  so  hopelessly  behind  that  failure  is  sure  before  he  has  well  begun. 
Criticize  often  and  accept  no  slovenly  written  work,  not  forgetting  to 
add  a  word  of  commendation  where  it  is  deserved.  Keep  pupils  up  to 
a  certain  standard  by  giving  frequent  examinations  on  the  part  covered. 
The  following  tests  and  the  method  of  marking  them  may  prove  helpful 
to  those  who  are  teaching  this  work  for  the  first  time.  These  tests  are 
short  and  can  be  examined  in  a  very  short  time,  and  yet  by  a  careful 
selection  of  the  words,  they  contain  almost  every  principle  in  the  section 
of  the  work  on  which  they  deal.  Twenty  minutes  should  be  given  in 
which  to  write  the  twenty  words  in  shorthand. 

The  total  mark  for  each  test  is  twenty.  -Two  marks  are  deducted 
for  each  mistake  in  outline  and  one  mark  deducted  for  a  mistake  in  a 
vowel  or  the  position  of  an  outline.  Ten  or  more  is  considered  a  satis- 
factory mark.  Those  who  fall  below  this  mark  must  review  their  work 
and  try  a  second  test,  and  a  third  until  they  are  able  to  make  this  stan- 
dard. Keep  a  record  of  the  marks  made  on  the  first  test  on  each  section 
and  check  off  pupils  who  are  below  ten  marks  as  they  are  able  to  make 
this  standard  on  the  extra  tests  given.  It  will  often  be  found  that  those 
who  come  low  on  the  first  test,  will,  on  account  of  this  extra  work,  make 
a  good  mark  on  the  next  test.  These  extra  tests  should  be  given  in 
detention  period  or  after  school. 

Long  Vowels: 

Test  I — -hay,  ear,  bear,  poach,  rogue,  hawk,  loath,  beam,  sheep,  lore, 
range,  zeal,  wade,  hero,  sheath,  lathe,  ream,  yoke,  locate,  shave. 

Test  II — weighed,  ere,  hoe,  peach,  Hague,  rage,  meek,  wreath,  shape, 
leer,  zero,  leash,  yoke,  hope,  mare,  female,  shore,  change,  rowed,  sheaf. 

Test  III — gale,  foam,  leaf,  yoke,  wrote,  shear,  tooth,  tomb,  shale, 
toad,  vacate,  zeal,  air,  knee,  maul,  reach,  heed,  ha,  gauge,  noonday. 

Test  IV— Ruth,  ream,  eel,  rage,  fear,  poach,  fame,  pool,  shape,  meek, 
thief,  coach,  maypole,  rogue,  rainbow,  wage,  hoe,  yew,  zoo,  bathe. 

Test  V — gnaw,  eke,  dado,  fare,  choke,  maim,  towed,  maul,  hay,  lore, 
rupee,  Nero,  sheathe,  loom,  teeth,  moor,  ere,  shore,  read,  she. 
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Short  Vowels: 

Test  I — Jenny,  hog,  knock*  funny,  perch,  hook,  lodge,  monkey, 
bark,  naughty,  jockey,  bunch,  shaggy,  ability,  victory,  dish,  army,  ferry, 
candy,  diminish. 

Test  II — appeal,  armoury,  gulp,  putty,  abash,  Emily,  envelope, 
indulge,  inky,  Mollie,  domino,  banana,  agency,  empty,  academy,  readily, 
lily,  authority,  haddock,  Maggie. 

Test  III — shed,  wretch,  wreck,  army,  hinge,  mimic,  giddy,  hock, 
ravish,  tenth,  mar,  hob,  Canada,  dumb,  push,  shell,  chilly,  ink,  family, 
vanity. 

Test  IV — head,  wedge,  chum,  shed,  penny,  berry,  arm,  ring,  shack, 
early,  bank,  pull,  rocky,  dash,  rush,  money,  miller,  pitch,  lunch,  debt. 

Test  V— honey,  burrow,  rich,  opera,  hack,  shod,  batch,  funny, 
radish,  leafy,  readily,  weary,  change,  village,  mark,  ship,  carry,  package, 
Adam,  army. 

Diphthongs: 

Test  I — bite,  dire,  cowl,  toiler,  tube,  puma,  oily,  endow,  cure,  argue, 
china,  fiery,  bureau,  widely,  moil,  gouge,  hide,  shiny,  tidy,  fury. 

Test  II — knife,  pouch,  boil,  cube,  widely,  Hugo,  fume,  chime,  dowry, 
coil,  beauty,  ripe,  gout,  fury,  decoy,  duke,  rowdy,  attire,  mouth,  life. 

Test  III — dyke,  defy,  couch,  enjoy,  tunic,  Hoy,  fume,  coil,  huge, 
Cuba,  mouth,  lively,  argue,  china,  decoy,  shiny,  fury,  ripe,  rout,  tube. 

Test  IV — mile,  mighty,  owl,  loud,  envoy,  boil,  tower,  mire,  thou, 
voyage,  Hugo,  fury,  feud,  use,  vouch,  bounty,  toy,  cube,  fife,  deride. 

Test  V — dynamo,  retire,  lounge,  decoy,  coinage,  bureau,  annoy, 
beauty,  wider,  mutiny,  penury,  effectually,  tulip,  ridicule,  joyous, 
dialect,  failure,  tortuous,  genuine,  accuracy. 

Grammalogs: 

Total  mark  20.    Four  marks  off  for  each  error. 
Test  I— 

1.  Why  do  they  think  it  was  too  large  a  difference? 

2.  How  can  you  thank  them  if  he  should  go? 

3.  When  shall  I  have  to  come  and  see  what  was  beyond  the  two? 

4.  Though  he  had  much,  I  wish  all  would  give. 

5.  I  saw  a  youth,  who  ought  to  be  happy  with  so  usual  a  half. 
Test  II— 

1.  All  ought  to  be  happy  to  be  out  by  two. 

2.  He  can  be  given  the  difference. 

3.  If  they  think  the  youth  should  go,  he  ought  to  go. 

4.  Why  do  you  think  they  can  go  beyond  you? 

5.  They  usually  go  out  when  you  come. 
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Review  on  Vowels: 


Test  I — shear,  radish,  elope,  yellow,  rainy,  money,  envy,  follow, 
marry,  army,  tongue,  hook,  Dundee,  lady,  jelly,  vanity,  charity,  easily, 
banana,  carry. 

Circle  s  and  z: 

Test  I — spies,  muse,  satisfy,  business,  lessons,  beseech,  vessels, 
massive,  risks,  Tuesday,  cousin,  justice,  scoops,  receives,  designs,  wasps, 
salad,  discuss,  miser,  cancel. 

Test  II — soda,  seajs,  sunset,  thistle,  damask,  task,  custom,  poison, 
puzzle,  Smith,  solid,  smash,  reduce,  hopeless,  speech,  secure,  maze, 
Chinese,  rasp,  besiege. 

Test  III — sorrow,  sketch,  cigar,  smash,  seldom,  accuse,  sunbeam, 
solitary,  delicious,  agonize,  gazette,  episode,  capacity,  message,  mason, 
insanity,  resource,  elasticity,  nonsense,  Samson. 

Test  IV — Seduce,  suffice,  oozes,  spacious,  sagacity,  armistice,  soap- 
suds, citizens,  Harrison,  justice,  masks,  customary,  packages,  muscles, 
modesty,  facsimile,  miserly,  satisfy,  Melrose,  scarcity. 

Test  V — sages,  eggs,  spice,  sorrows,  ways,  vessels,  suns,  suffice, 
sagacity,  seems,  tacit,  facile,  mason,  muscles,  subside,  desire,  density, 
music,   rustic,  gospel. 

Loops  st  and  sir: 

Test  I — stoop,  stain,  steam-boat,  dozed,  waste,  supposed,  reposed, 
dismissed,  robust,  vastest,  boaster,  lustre,  barrister,  huckster,  Rochester, 
investors,  boxed,  deepest,  evinced,  masterpiece. 

Test  II — stupefy,  storage,  steam-gauge,  justify,  accused,  forced, 
invoiced,  canvassed,  botanist,  master,  Rochester,  registers,  Axminster, 
alarmist,  dismissed,  elastic,  reduced,  memorized,  Winchester,  authorized. 

Test  III— stitch,  vestry,  yeast,  raised,  stool,  tourist,  infused,  dusters, 
lobster,  investor,  bolsters,  taxed,  August,  bigamist,  storm,  stupid, 
monsters,  rooster,  disgust,  gazed. 

Test  IV — infused,  excused,  molest,  vastest,  canvassed,  stoop,  stuck, 
steam,  digestive,  vaster,  dentist,  manifest,  lustre,  register,  Lister,  Web- 
ster, roadster,  rusts,  lobsters,  aroused. 

Test  V — staircase,  stirrup,  maddest,  ceased,  texts,  violinist,  testify, 
Winchester,  arrests,  forester,  zest,  digests,  licensed,  machinist,  ad- 
juster, stalest,  dismissed,  stetson,  stormy,  stingy. 

Circles  sw  and  ses: 

Test  I — swiftest,  Swedish,  swallow-tail,  supposes,  romances,  possessor, 
decisively,  Mississippi,  exhaust,  successively,  census,  swirl,  hoaxes, 
necessary,  exercising,  swimmer,  reposes,  molasses,  swarthy,  colossus. 
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Test  II — switch,  sweetest,  swear,  swimmer,  Swedish,  chooses,  rouses, 
reposes,  palaces,  accuses,  axis,  desist,  necessary,  incisive,  insist,  success, 
Kansas,  possessive,  authorizes,  arises. 

Test  III — swig,  swarthy,  switchback,  vices,  noises,  reduces,  reliances, 
announces,  emphasis,  basis,  exercises,  successive,  minces,  roses,  desist, 
reposes,  incisive,  sweatiness,  abuses,  slices. 

Test  IV — swallowed,  swarm,  suavity,  induces,  palaces,  authorizes, 
erases,  paralysis,  subsist,  excessive,  emphasize,  fanaticism,  successor, 
resources,  sizes,  arises,  caresses,  foxes,  uses,  sweetness. 

Test  V — swine,  sweepstake,  swirl,  hoaxes,  forces,  romances,  empha- 
size, ounces,  synopsis,  rouses,  axis,  excessive,  successor,  paroxysm, 
evinces,  assizes,  boxes,  swarm,  choruses,  diagnosis. 

Stroke  s  and  z: 

Test  I — assuming,  asylum,  seasick,  scissors,  scientist,  zealous, 
gypsy,  Tennessee,  accuracy,  receipt,  rustic,  joyousness,  veracity,  mercy, 
ingenuous,  jealousy,  seduce,  zigzag,  saw-mill,  sausage. 

Test  II — Siamese,  sea-gull,  saucer,  zinc,  beset,  pursue,  assessor, 
dizzy,  sigh,  modesty,  sixty,  noisy,  sorrows,  zero,  tortuous,  space,  justice, 
Lucy,  scarcity,  piracy. 

Test  III — joyous,  assume,  rusty,  saw-mill,  zigzag,  scissors,  science, 
mercy,  sacks,  sausage,  asleep,  legacy,  season,  Zulu,  deceit,  chosen, 
gazette,  acid,  tipsy,  Lizzie. 

Review: 

Test  I — leafage,  diminish,  avalanche,  dynamite,  authorities,  ex- 
cessively, exercises,  Swansea,  memorized,  huckster,  swiftest,  essences, 
colossus,  incessancy,  policies,  skylark,  collapse,  bookseller,  miserly, 
deciduous. 

Test  II — charity,  sedate,  reindeer,  envelope,  engage,  besiege,  parsnips* 
boiler,  solidity,  paradise,  village,  dexterity,  armistice,  nightmare? 
muscles,  ravish,  bolster,  sweetest,  allowances,  legacies. 

Test  III — shabby,  torpedo,  arrive,  repair,  room,  wire,  officer,  answer, 
lesson,  decoy,  tulip,  diary,  sheaf,  radish,  cigar,  smack,  rejoice,  hopeless, 
upset,  desire. 

Test  IV — circle  5  to  page  51 — basin,  expensive,  testify,  excused, 
dentist,  jester,  lobster,  swallow,  necessity,  abuses,  resist,  exercise,  sea- 
beach,  escape,  piracy,  tortuous,  society,  zeal,  bestow,  justice. 

Test  V — design,  extensive,  justify,  exposed,  faintest,  dusters,  roadster, 
swarthy,  necessary,  refuses,  insist,  exercise,  sawdust,  assume,  policy, 
deciduous,  cesspool,  zinc,  besiege,  chosen. 

{To  be  continued). 
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{Concluded  from  the  September  issue) 

Part  VI 
Parallels  and  Parallelograms 

Def.:  If  each  of  two  straight  lines  differs  in  direction  from  a  third 
straight  line  by  the  same  amount  of  rotation  they  lie  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  are  said  to  be  parallel  to  one  another.  If  they  have  a  common 
point  in  the  finite  region  of  the  plane  they  are  identical  in  position  as 
well  as  direction  and  have  an  infinite  number  of  common  points.  Parallel 
lines  have  a  common  point  only  at  infinity,  and,  conversely,  straight 
lines  with  a  common  point  only  at  infinity  are  parallel. 

N.B. — A  discussion  of  modern  analytical  conceptions  of  parallelism 

is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  article.    We  must  be  on  our  guard  against 

thinking  of  infinity  as  the  name  of  a  region  of  space.    All  actual  regions 

of  space  are  finite.    Parallel  lines  never  and  nowhere  actually  meet.   What 

we  mean  by  saying  that  parallel  lines  meet  only  at  infinity  is  (1)  they 

do  not  meet  in  the  finite  region;  (2)  if  we  suppose  Pi  a  point  on  one  of 

the  parallel  lines  and  P2  a  point  on  the  other  such  that  PiP2  is  the  shortest 

distance  between  the  two  lines;  and,  if  we  suppose  Pi  to  start  at  Oi  and 

P2  at  02  and  move  in  the  same  direction  along  the  lines  so  that  PXP2 

P1P2  P1P2 

remains  constant  in  length,  the  ratios  ~  0   and  ^  D   remain  constant  in 

(JiLi  U2r2 

their  equality,  but  approach  zero  in  magnitude,  since  O1P1  and  02P2 
increase  beyond  all  limit,  while  PiP2  remains  constant.  We  express 
this  briefly  by  saying  that  PXP2  is  infinitesimally  short  in  comparison 
with  O1P1  and  02P2.  Now,  if  PXP2  were  infinitesimally  short  in  com- 
parison with  any  finite  length,  we  would  say  Pi  coincides  with  P2.  Simi- 
larly, when  PiP2,  a  finite  distance,  is  infinitesimally  short  in  comparison 
with  an  infinite  distance  of  the  first  order,  we  say,  by  analogy,  that  Pi 
coincides  with  P2. 

Def.:  If  a  straight  line  cuts  two  other  straight  lines,  it  is  said  to  be 
a  transversal  to  them.  If  the  two  lines  meet  and  the  transversal  does 
not  pass  through  their  common  point  the  three  lines  form  a  triangle. 

Let  the  transversal  XY  cut  the  parallel  lines  PA,  QB  at  C  and  D, 
respectively. 

Dtf.:  The  angles  QDY,  XCP,  ACX,  YDB  are  exterior  angles  of 
Fig.  5,  and  CDQ,  PCD,  DCA,  BDC  are  interior  angles  of  that  figure. 
By  previous  definition, 
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<QDY=<PCD. 
But  <QDY+<CDQ  =  2r/-  <*$  (supplementary  <'s) 

.'  .  <PCD+<CDQ  =  2r/-<\y. 
.  "  .  the  two  interior  angles  on  one  side  of  the  transversal  to  two  parallel 
lines  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Again<CDQ+<PCD  =  2^<'s  (just  proved)  and  <CDQ  + 
<CDB  =  2r/—  <'s  (because  they  are  supplementary  <'s) 

."  .  <CDB=<PCD. 
.  '  .  the  alternate  angles  made  by  a  transversal  with  two  parallel  lines  are 
equal. 

Def.:  The  <PCD,  or  DCP  is  said  to  be  the  interior  angle  opposite 
to  the  angle  QDY,  and  the  <CDQ,  or  QDC  the  interior  angle  adjacent 
to  QDY.     Hence  we  have  the  general  proposition: 

If  a  transversal  cuts  two  parallel  straight  lines  it  makes 

(1)  An  exterior  angle  equal  to  the  interior  opposite  angle,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  transversal. 

(2)  An  angle  equal  to  its  alternate  angle. 


(3)  The  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  the  transversal 
together  equal  to  two  right-angles. 

Conversely:    If  a  transversal  cuts  two  straight  lines  so  as  to  make 

(1)  An  exterior  angle  equal  to  the  interior  opposite  angle,  or, 

(2)  Two  alternate  angles  equal,  or, 

(3)  The  sum  of  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  the  trans- 
versal equal  to  two  right  angles,  the  two  lines  cut  by  the  transversal 
are  parallel. 

The  proof  consists  in  showing  that  (1)  is  a  consequence  of  (2)  or  (3), 
and,  therefore,  by  definition  of  parallelism,  the  given  lines  are  parallel. 
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Now  let  X'Y'  be  parallel  to  XY  and  cut  PA  and  QB  in  C,  D',  re- 
spectively. Then  C'CDD'  is  a  parallelogram.  CD,  CD  and  C'C, 
D'D  being  pairs  of  opposite  sides.     (Fig.  5.) 

Exercises 

1.  The  pairs  of  opposite  angles  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal. 

2.  Name  pairs  of  (1)  supplemental  angles,  (2)  equal  opposite  angles, 
(3)  alternate  angles. 

3.  The  sum  of  any  two  interior  angles  of  a  parallelogram,  that  are 
not  opposite  angles,  is  two  right  angles. 

4.  Define  a  parallelogram. 

5.  If  two  parallelograms  have  one  angle  and  the  sides  about 
it  in  one  equal  to  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  other,  the  parallelograms 
are  equal  in  area.    Prove  by  superposition. 

6.  If  two  sides  and  the  contained  angle  of  one  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  sides  and  the  contained  angle  of  another  triangle,  the  triangles 
are  equal  in  all  respects.    Prove  by  superposition. 

7.  The  opposite  sides  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal. 
Proof:  Suppose  C'D'>CD,  and  let  E'D'  =  CD. 

Join    CE'    and    CD'. 
Then  ACE'D'=ACDD'. 

.    <E'CD'=<DD'C. 

.  CK7  |  |  DD'. 

.  CE'  |  |  CC,  and  has  the  point  C  in  common  with  it. 

.  CE'  coincides  with  CC. 

.  E'  coincides  with  C 
Cor.:   The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect  its  area. 

8.  The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect  one  another. 

9.  Every  line  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  a 
parallelogram  and  terminated  by  a  pair  of  opposite  sides  bisects  the 
area,  and  is  bisected  by  the  point. 

10.  Draw  a  line  through  a  given  point  to  bisect  the  area  of  a  parallelo- 
gram. 

Some  Howlers  that  Appeared  in  a  British  Educational  Journal 

"The  Minister  of  War  is  a  clergyman  who  preaches  to  the  soldiers."  "The  three 
estates  of  the  realm  are  Buckingham  Palace,  Windsor  and  Balmoral."  "The  strength 
of  the  British  Constitution  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  give  each  other 
mutual  cheek."  "Richard  II  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  some  historians." 
"Shakespeare  wrote  comedies,  tragedies,  and  errors."  "Galileo  discovered  a  star  and 
was  put  in  prison  until  he  promised  not  to  believe  in  the  stars."  "  People  go  to  Africa 
to  hunt  rhinostriches." 


Sohrab  and  Rustum 

PROF.  G.  M.  JONES 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

i 

THE  usual  aim  in  teaching  such  a  poem  to  a  matriculation  class  is 
to  develop  the  literary  judgment  of  the  pupils  by  leading  them 
to  understand  the  story,  to  picture  the  scenes  as  conceived  by 
the  poet,  and  to  feel  keenly  the  pathos  of  the  tale.  There  are  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  carrying  out  this  aim.  The  action  takes  place  in  a 
distant  land  with  strange  names,  there  are  many  classical  references, 
and  the  style  of  the  poem,  particularly  the  use  of  long  sustained  com- 
parisons, is  unusual  for  high  school  pupils.  Then  the  rival  claims  of 
intensive  and  extensive  study  must  be  settled.  A  very  detailed  line- 
by-line  study  of  such  a  poem  will  almost  certainly  kill  all  interest. 
The  poem  presents  a  story  which  must  not  be  unduly  delayed,  or  too 
minutely  or  too  curiously  studied,  and  yet  the  class  must  be  led  to 
realize  its  dignity  and  simple  grandeur. 

An  appropriate  introduction  will  do  much  to  clear  away  difficulties. 
This  poem  illustrates  Arnold's  poetic  creed  so  well  that  a  short  account 
of  his  life  and  a  brief  explanation  of  his  views  concerning  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  subjects  for  poetry  will  prepare  a  class  for  the  main 
peculiarities  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum.  Difficulties  about  geography 
will  be  most  readily  cleared  up  by  means  of  a  good  wall  map,  especially 
one  drawn  for  the  purpose.  Some  years  ago  a  student  of  the  College 
of  Education  to  whom  a  first  lesson  on  this  poem  had  been  assigned, 
drew  on  an  old  window  shade  a  map  of  the  region  concerned  which  was 
far  more  effective  than  any  ordinary  political  or  physical  map.  He 
had  on  his  amateur  map  just  the  details  he  wanted. 

A  sympathetic  first  reading  by  the  teacher  will  do  much  for  the 
pupils.  He  should  be  able  to  read  it  with  a  clearness  and  a  feeling  that 
no  pupil  can  be  expected  to  show  at  the  outset.  This  first  reading  should 
be  uninterrupted  by  explanations,  except  in  the  case  of  very  unusual 
words,  or  references  to  the  map,  for  the  object  is  to  carry  the  pupils 
rapidly  through  the  poem,  and  to  give  them  a  first  sympathetic  view 
of  it.    The  wise  teacher  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  his  reading  effective. 

During  the  second  reading  as  much  detail  will  be  taken  up  as  is 
required  to  carry  out  the  aim  of  the  study,  but  no  more.  If  too  little 
detailed  work  is  done,  some  pupils  will  have  a  hazy  knowledge  of  the 
poem;  if  too  much  is  done,  they  will  conceive  a  hearty  dislike  for  the 
poem,  and  the  whole  study  will  be  a  miserable  failure.  For  a  matricu- 
lation class  the  verbal  difficulties  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum  are  few,  and 
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these  are  mostly  proper  names  which  cause  little  trouble  if  a  good  wall 
map  is  used.  This  comparative  freedom  from  verbal  difficulties  allows 
the  class  to  read  somewhat  rapidly,  and  leaves  the  teacher  free  to  deal 
with  the  action,  the  characters,  and  the  literary  excellences  of  the  poem. 

Plot,  characters  and  literary  qualities  will,  then,  claim  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  of  the  class.  The  plot  of  this  poem  is  one  of  those 
"great  actions"  which  Arnold  considered  essential  to  good  dramatic 
or  narrative  poetry.  It  will  appeal  readily  to  any  healthy  class.  It 
need  only  be  presented  clearly  and  without  too  much  or  too  curious 
questioning,  and  yet  with  sufficient  discussion  to  enable  the  class  to 
tell  what  took  place.  The  two  main  characters  while  simple  are  heroic. 
They  appeal  to  both  old  and  young,  and  are  worthy  of  study  during 
the  second  reading.  The  literary  qualities  of  the  poem  should  receive 
careful  attention  with  a  matriculation  class,  for  the  pupils  are  mature 
enough,  not  only  to  select  happy  epithets  and  good  passages,  but  to 
discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the  many  long  comparisons,  and  to 
appreciate  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  narrative. 

After  the  second  reading  it  is  well  to  summarize  the  story  and  the 
main  points  about  character  and  style.  This  might  be  followed,  first 
by  a  comparison  of  the  old  Persian  legend  with  Arnold's  treatment  of  it, 
and  secondly  by  a  comparison  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum  with  any  other 
narrative  poem  read  recently  by  the  class.  Most  high  school  pupils 
have  good  literary  taste  for  their  years,  and  will  not  only  select  the 
excellences  of  a  poem,  but  compare  one  poem  with  another  with  much 
skill,  if  given  the  opportunity  and  a  little  guidance. 

During  the  second  reading  the  pupils  will  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  read  aloud,  especially  after  passages  have  been  discussed. 
Now,  after  the  poem  has  been  treated  as  fully  as  is  profitable,  it  should 
be  read  aloud  again  by  the  pupils,  this  time  without  interruption. 
Such  a  reading,  if  well  done,  should  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
such  an  effective  "total-impression"  as  R.  A.  Scott- James  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote:  "But  the  sense  of  the  total  effect  of  his  narrative,  of 
the  two  armies  pitched  by  the  stream  of  Oxus,  of  the  two  fierce,  proud 
men  meeting  in  single  combat  between  the  onlooking  Persians  and 
Tartars,  of  the  father  strongly  bemoaning  the  son  he  has  killed,  and 
again  the  stream  of  Oxus  flowing  heedlessly  to  the  Aral  Sea — the  sense 
of  the  whole  scene  has  taken  hold  of  the  poet,  so  that  he  can  describe 
it  in  only  one  way,  in  the  way  he  has  described  it."  (Introduction  to  the 
Everyman  edition.) 


Plays  for  the  High  School 

SOME  months  ago  High  School  teachers  of  English  were  asked  to 
send  in  the  names  of  plays  that  had  been  acted  successfully  in 
their  schools.  Only  twenty-four  teachers  furnished  lists,  but 
therse  were  so  varied,  and  in  some  cases  so  large,  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  publish  the  following  valuable  bibliography,  every  item  in  which  is 
recommended  by  a  teacher.  The  most  popular  play  on  the  list  is  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  mentioned  in  eight  lists.  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  and  lei  On  Parle  Francais  came  second,  each  being  listed  five 
times.  Although  two  of  Shakespeare's  plays  head  the  list,  the  fact 
that  his  dramas  are  not  listed  more  frequently  would  indicate  that 
teachers  are  not  encouraging  their  classes  to  act  out  parts  of  the  plays 
read  in  school  as  literature.  It  has  been  a  common  experience  that 
such  dramatic  work  will  almost  invariably  add  immensely  to  the  interest 
of  the  class  work.  For  such  acting  no  costuming  is  required,  and  a 
regular  stage  is  not  essential. 

Author  Play  Publisher  males  females 

Bagg,  Helen  F His  Model  Wife Penn  Publishing  Co 3       7 

Barker,  Rachel  E Mr.  Bob Eldridge  Entert-House 

Barrie,  J.  M The  Will Charles  Scribner'sSons.  ...       6       1 

Bengough,  J.  W Pickwick  as  Bardell The  author,  Toronto 25       3 

Bridgham,  G.  R Excuse  Me! Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co 4       6 

Carroll,  Lewis Alice  in  Wonderland 

(adapted) 

Carroll,  Lewis Do.,  The  Mad  Teaparty 

and  The  Court  Scene 

Condrin,  J.  R Her  Busy  Day Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co 7       5 

Dickens,  Charles A  Christmas  Carol Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co 16       7 

Dale Tickets  Please Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co 0       4 

Dunsany,  Lord.' The  Last  Silk  Hat1 Little  Brown  &  Co..  ......       6       0 

Gilbert Pygmaleon  and  Galatea .  Dram.  Pub.  Co 5       4 

Goldsmith,  Oliver She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  .  Macmillan 15       4 

Gregory,  Lady Spreading  the  News G.  P.  Putnams  Sons,  N.Y.       6       3 

Hare,  Walter  B Bashful  Mr.  Bobbs.  ...  .Eldridge  Entert.  House.  .  .       4       7 

Hay,  Ian . A  Late  Delivery Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co 2       3 

Holbrook,  Rich.  T Master  Pierre  Patelin.  .  .Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co 4       1 

Howells,  W.  D The  Mouse  Trap Harpers 

Kavanaugh,  Katherine  .  .  Dust  of  the  Earth Eldridge  Entert.  House..  .  .        6       4 

Labiche Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon 

(trans.) 4       2 

Labiche .La  Grammaire  (trans.) 4       1 

Manners,  J.  H Happiness Samuel  French 

Milne,  A.  A Wurzel  Flummery3 Harcourt  Brace  &  Co 3       3 

Montague,  Harold First  Aid  to  the  Woun- 
ded  Samuel  French 1       1 
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Author  Play  Publisher  males  females 

Pert  well Scene  from  Oliver  Twist2.  George  Routledge  &  Sons..        1       1 

Presbery,  Eugene The  Courtship  of  Miles 

Standish Samuel  French 2       2 

Rask,  M.  A How   the  Shrew   Was 

Tamed Samuel  French 3       4 

Shakespeare A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Do.,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe4 

Do.,  Act  I,  Scene  2 

. As  You  Like  It,  Act  IV,  Scene  1 

Do.,  Act  V,  Scene  1 

Henry  IV,  Part  I 

Henry  V,  Act  III,  Scene  4 

"  Julius  Caesar,  Act  IV,  Scene  3 

"  King  John,  Act  III,  Scene  1 

"  Macbeth,  Act  V,  Scene  1 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  I,  Scene  2 

Do.,  Act  II,  Scene  2 

Do.,  Act  III,  Scene  1 

Do.,  Act  IV,  Scene  1 

Do.  (the  whole  play) 

Sheridan,  R.  B School  for  Scandal 

Shoemaker,  Mrs.  J.  W..  .  Damon  and  Pythias5. .  .  .Penn  Pub.  Co 

Shoemaker,  Mrs.  J.  W..  .Fitzjames  and  Rhoderick 

Dhu5 Penn  Pub.  Co 

Smith Old  Cronies. . '. Dick  and  Fitzgerald 2 

Smith,  S.  M Which  is  Which Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co.. . 

Smith,  S.  T My  Lord  in  Livery Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co .  . 

Tennyson,  Alfred The  Princess  (simplified) 

Townsend,  Chas All  Tangled  Up Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co.  . 

Warren The  Twig  of  Thorn Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co.  . 

Williams,  Thos.  J Ici  On  Parle  Francais .  .  .  Penn  Pub.  Co. 3 

Wells,  Anthony College  Chums Fitzgerald  Pub.  Co 

Wilson,  Louise  L A  Case  of  Suspension  .  .  .  Penn  Pub.  Co 

Addresses 

Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co.,  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston. 

Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  New  York. 

Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  Franklin,  Ohio. 

Samuel  French,  New  York. 

Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York. 

1  In  a  vol.  entitled  Five  Plays. 

2  Scenes  from  Dickens. 

3  Cohen,  H.  L.,  One  Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors. 

4  Form  Room  Plays,  Junior  and  Senior,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

5  Classic  Dialogues  and  Plays. 
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From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

Vocational  Under  the  heading  of  "Another  New  Factory  for 

Training  in  Kingston ' ' ,  Mr.  J .  G.  Elliott,  a  member  of  the  Kingston 

Ontario  Board  of  Education  and  President  of  the  O.E.A.  for 

this  year,  speaking  at  a  recent  luncheon  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  made  the  following  strong  appeal  for  the  support  of  the  citizens 
in  the  erection  of  a  Technical  School : 

"It  is  my  good  fortune  to  present  to  you  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
gilt-edged  proposition  for  the  establishment  in  Kingston  of  another  new 
factory,  unique  in  that  it  will  not  have  a  competitor  and  its  products 
are  always  marketable. 

"I  think  you  will  agree,  Mr.  President,  and  your  fellow  Kiwanians 
also,  that  the  proposals  I  make  are  undoubtedly  substantial.  In  the 
first  place,  let  me  say  that  for  every  dollar  you  and  your  friends  put  into 
the  factory  building,  I  will  duplicate  the  amount.  In  addition,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years,  I.  will  give  you  the  property  to  which  I  have  con- 
tributed half  its  value. 

"  In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  will  pay  dollar  for  dollar  with  you  for 
the  equipment  of  the  plant — that  is,  the  machinery  that  is  required  to 
man  the  works.  And  this  equipment  will  be  yours  much  earlier  than 
the  building. 

"  I  want  to  say  that  my  generosity  is  not  yet  exhausted.  I  will  help 
in  maintaining  the  operation  of  the  plant.  That  is,  in  the  varied  depart- 
ments I  will  pay  very  generously  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  towards 
the  salaries  of  the  manager  and  the  superintendents  of  the  departments. 

"And  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  President.  You  have  in  another  plant  a 
department  that  I  will  permit  you  to  transfer  to  the  new  building.  You 
have  been  paying  the  whole  cost  of  the  department  hitherto,  but  as  I  am 
confident  in  its  splendid  product,  I  will  pay  half  the  cost  of  its  operation. 

"And  still  further,  I  will  let  you  run  the  plant  with  this  proviso,  that 
I  shall  bother  the  staff  not  more  than  twice  a  year  and  only  for  the  pur- 
pose to  see  that  the  equipment  is  efficiently  handled  and  the  super- 
intendents are  up  to  standard.  This  is  a  great  requisite  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  plant  and  the  product  turned  out. 

"In  my  opening  remarks  I  said  the  product  was  always  marketable. 
It  is  a  varied  product,  just  as  varied  as  the  minerals  of  the  earth.  Just 
as  the  operator  delves  will  the  result  be  determined.  The  weave  will 
be  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  of  iron;  the  material  is  lasting;  it  will 
never  be  consumed ;  it  can  never  be  destroyed ;  it  will  be  illuminating  in 
its  character,  its  use  will  be  a  strength  and  force  to  every  man  who 
obtains  it. 
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"What  of  the  profits,  the  dividends  on  the  investments?  They  are 
never  below  ten  per  cent,  and  can  be  made  to  yield  one  hundred  per  cent, 
and  over.  The  output  is  not  affected  by  trade  conditions ;  there  can  be 
no  conflict  of  capital  and  labour,  for  capital  grows  and  flourishes  on  the 
plant's  output  while  labour  is  eager  to  aid  in  producing  for  the  value  of 
the -output,  and  all  its  future  work  depends  upon  the  yield  of  the  factory. 
Better  and  more  skilled  workmen  come  from  the  factory  than  when  they 
enter. 

"Now,  Mr.  President,  with  such  a  factory  in  our  midst,  I  submit  you 
cannot  be  other  than  satisfied. 

"What  will  be  the  cost?  Well,  as  a  minimum  I  think  your  share  will 
be  $100,000  to  $150,000  just  as  you  agree.  I  will  meet  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  your  own  terms  providing  efficiency  is  the  aim  you  have  in 
view.     Is  the  proposition  worth  considering? 

"Mr.  President,  in  submitting  the  scheme  to  you,  I  represent  the 
Ontario  Education  Department,  you,  the  ratepayers  of  Kingston.  My 
factory  is  an  Industrial  Training  School,  a  technical  school,  in  which 
boys  and  girls  can  be  given  an  education  that  will  fit  them  for  life  service 
in  the  shop,  in  the  store,  in  the  office,  anywhere  in  the  homeland  or  in 
foreign  parts.  The  purpose  is  to  give  every  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  ample  opportunity  to  develop  themselves  intellectually  and 
vocationally.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  Adolescent  Act,  which  comes  into 
full  force  in  September,  1923." 

Mr.  Elliott  then  proceeded  to  say  that  the  federal  government  had 
voted  $10,000,000  for  technical  education  in  the  Dominion.  The  Ontario 
portion  is  being  rapidly  taken  up.  He  suggested  Kingston  should  get  a 
share  while  the  going  is  good.  The  educationists  in  their  zeal  to  make 
Canada  an  educated  democracy,  a  democracy  where  justice  and  honour 
and  righteousness,  efficiency,  courage  and  progressiveness  will  be 
markedly  shown,  have  offered  the  authorities  throughout  the  land  the 
fullest  measure  of  help  so  that  their  aims  and  purposes  can  be  speedily 
attained. 

To  this  end  the  Ontario  Education  Department  offers  to  give  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  any  approved  technical  building,  one-half  the  cost  of 
equipment,  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the  maintenance  costs,  and 
in  the  case  of  Kingston  will  agree  to  a  transfer  of  the  commercial  forms 
of  the  collegiate,  now  supported  wholly  by  the  ratepayers,  to  this  tech- 
nical school,  and  it  will  pay  half  the  cost  of  its  expenditure. 

Is  there  need  for  the  school?  Provision  should  be  made  for  four 
hundred  students  as  two  hundred  could  be  transferred  from  the  com- 
mercial classes  in  the  collegiate,  giving  much  needed  room  in  it  for  other 
pupils.     One  hundred  or  more,  affected  by  the  Adolescent  Act,  could  be 
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at  once  available  for  the  vocational  and  industrial  work.     The  new 
school  could  be  filled  from  its  opening. 

Mr.  Elliott  said  the  school  could  be  made  effective  by  an  expenditure 
of  from  $200,000  to  $300,000— half  of  which  would  be  contributed  by  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Ontario  government.  He  said  he  was 
modest  in  his  estimate  as  Guelph,  Windsor,  St.  Catharines,  St.  Thomas, 
and  other  cities,  were  proposing  or  had  already  begun  on  schools  to  cost 
from  $400,000  to  $800,000.  Mr.  Elliott  spoke  briefly  on  the  operation 
of  the  Adolescent  Act  on  the  way  it  would  operate  in  Kingston,  of  its 
decided  advantages  in  determining  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls  who  might 
otherwise  drift  and  concluded  by  declaring  that  if  Canada  was  to  succeed 
it  would  be  through  the  intelligence,  the  thrift,  the  initiative  of  her 
future  citizens,  all  the  outcome  of  education. 

— Kingston,  The  Daily  British  Whig,  Aug.  15. 


The  School  Lunch 

LAURA  L.  OCKLEY 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

THAT  the  children  of  a  land  are  a  nation's  greatest  asset  is  a  recog- 
nized fact,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  recognized  how  greatly 
this  resource  may  be  impaired  in  its  value  through  lack  of  proper 
training  and  development.  Ontario's  scholarship  standards  for  her 
teachers  are  good,  her  ideals  for  her  schools  are  high,  and  in  every 
way  this  province  has  tried  to  promote  the  highest  possible  develop- 
ment of  the  school  child.  But  in  the  individual  school,  despite  the 
endeavours  of  the  Department  of  Education,  no  matter  how  well  quali- 
fied the  teacher  may  be,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment provided  in  the  school  and  its  surroundings,  from  an  economic 
standpoint  all  investment  may  fall  far  short  of  its  possibilities  if  the 
physical  condition  of  the  boys  and  girls  attending  is  below  normal. 
Perhaps  never  before  was  the  acquirement  of  health  standards  so  uni- 
versally recognized  as  essential  to  the  achievement  of  best  results  from 
school  instruction.  Because  of  this  fact  the  ideal  modern  teacher  is 
expected  not  only  to  be  an  instructor  of  academic  subjects  but  also 
such  a  keen  student  of  the  boys  and  girls  entrusted  to  her  care  that 
she  may  quickly  detect  those  health  defects  which  cause  hindrance 
to  class  progress,  and  discouragement  to  her  efforts,  as  well  as  waste 
of  time,  energy  and  money. 
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From  an  examination  of  facts  gathered  from  systematic  studies  of 
thousands  of  school  children,  it  has  been  found  that  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  leading  to  physical  conditions  deterrent  to  class  de- 
velopment has  been  the  problem  of  nutrition.  Malnutrition  has  been 
attributed  as  the  trouble  in  the  case  of  children  from  well-to-do  families 
as  well  as  of  those  from  poorer  homes,  to  such  an  extent  that  no  school 
can  afford  to  fail  in  co-operating  with  the  homes  in  endeavouring  to 
overcome  this  obstacle  to  progress. 

Toward  this  end  many  schools  are  holding  nutrition  classes  wherein 
instruction  is  given  in  health  and  food  habits  and  thus  the  children 
learn  to  exercise  carefulness  that  assuredly  must  tend  toward  greater 
efficiency.  Unfortunately,  however,  owing  to  home  conditions  the  child 
is  not  always  able  to  put  into  practice  the  lessons  learned  and  conse- 
quently improvement  is  not  in  every  case  noticeable  nor  ppssible  as  the 
result  of  this  work.  Probably  a  more  speedy  and  more  potent  factor 
in  helping  meet  the  immediate  need  is  the  school  lunch.  Public  and 
High  Schools  alike  are  recognizing  the  tremendous  practical  assistance 
that  may  be  rendered  by  this  means  and  to-day  thousands  of  children 
are  enjoying  the  privileges  offered  by  the  organized  school  lunch  rooms. 

Last  year  in  Ontario  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  rural  schools  co- 
operated with  the  Department  of  Education  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
duct a  supervised  lunch  hour,  during  which  a  nourishing  dish  supple- 
mented the  food  carried  by  the  child  from  the  home.  One  has  but  to 
recall  the  usual  routine  of  the  child  of  the  rural  school  to  realize  the 
value  of  such  a  work.  In  addition  to  the  nutriment  provided,  this 
supplemental  dish  overcomes  the  monotony  of  the  parcel  lunch.  Many 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  unsupervised  rural  lunch  hour  are  rendered 
utterly  impossible  and  the  children  are  indirectly  taught  those  rudi- 
ments of  politeness  and  thoughtfulness  for  others  demanded  by  society. 
Where  the  rural  school  lunch  has  once  been  well  conducted  it  has  always 
been  voted  a  huge  success  and  very  definite  increase  in  interest  and 
efficiency  in  school  studies  has  been  noticed. 

Though  it  is  not  intended  that  the  school  lunch  should  supply  any 
but  easily  prepared,  nutritious  food  suitable  for  the  children  who  are 
to  partake  of  it,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  preparation  even  of  simple  dishes 
entails  much  thoughtful  work  and  skilful  practice.  Through  the  cold 
weather  a  hot  dish  is  usually  served,  the  universal  favourites  being 
cocoa  or  one  of  the  many  cream  soups,  and  in  the  warm  weather  a  glass 
of  milk  or  dish  of  ice-cream.  The  ultimate  responsibility  of  preparation 
in  such  cases  rests  with  the  rural  school  teacher,  though  she  usually 
endeavours  to  train  the  older  girls  to  assume  as  large  a  share  of  the  work 
as  possible,  and  frequently  has  been  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  women  of  the  community  in  lightening  her  task. 
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In  towns  and  cities  the  need  has  been  equally  felt  and  they  too  have 
organized  work  in  the  schools  to  supplement  the  food  received  in  the 
homes.  As  in  the  rural  communities,  the  children  frequently  arrive 
at  the  school  having  had  scanty  or  improper  breakfasts.  Sometimes  this 
is  due  to  lack  of  food,  but  more  often  because  of  nervous  haste  to  arrive 
at  the  school  in  time.  Consequently  in  many  places  a  mid-morning 
lunch  consisting  of  milk,  or  graham  biscuits  and  milk,  has  been  ad- 
vantageously supplied.  In  other  places  lunch  rooms  have  been  estab- 
lished in  which  opportunity  is  given  to  every  pupil  to  secure  either  a 
part  or  the  whole  lunch,  and  here  again  an  endeavour  is  usually  made 
to  supply  only  those  foods  most  suited  to  the  growing  child. 

In  the  larger  schools  of  our  cities  the  problem  and  work  of  the  school 
lunch  room  has  become  such  a  tremendous  undertaking  that  it  has 
been  handed  over  for  direction  to  a  special  staff  of  helpers  under  the 
supervision  of  a  household  science  graduate,  the  school  nurse  or  other 
specially  trained  person. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  school  lunch,  whether  it  be  but 
a  glass  of  milk  in  the  mid  morning,  or  a  part  of  the  noon  meal,  has  to 
be  met  by  each  locality.  Sometimes  it  has  been  established  as  the 
result  of  individual  philanthropy,  sometimes  as  a  " stunt"  by  some  local 
organization,  frequently  by  the  payment  from  each  child  for  the  food 
received,  and  at  other  times  by  support  given  by  the  local  Board  of 
Education. 

The  school  lunch  has  indeed  come  to  stay.  It  is  being  utilized  in 
single  schools  by  from  six  to  over  two  thousand  pupils  and  everywhere 
has  it  proven  its  worth,  not  only  as  a  supplement  to  the  hurried  break- 
fast or  scanty  lunch  box  in  promoting  the  physical  welfare  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  but  also  as  a  potent  factor  in  education. 


Book  Reviews 

(1)  A  Canadian  School  Geography,  by  George  A.  Cornish,  B.A.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Science  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  Cloth,  ;7"X5". 
XIV+45p  pages.  236  illustrations.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto  and 
London,  1922.  $1.00.  (2)  The  Canadian  School  Atlas,  prepared  at  the 
Edinburgh  Geographical  Institute  under  the  editorship  of  George  A. 
Cornish,  B.A.  Cloth,  11"  X9".  65  maps  and  plans  with  complete  index. 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto  and  London,  1922.  $1.00.  These  two  books 
are  a  great  gift  to  the  Canadian  teacher,  and  fortunate  are  the  pupils 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Saskatchewan,  where  both  books  are  already  author- 
ized, who  may  use  them  as  text-books.  Both  are  "  made-in-Canada"  for 
Canadian  children;  and  as  might  be  expected  from  the  eminence  of  the 
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author  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  teacher  of  children),  are  admirably  suited 
both  in  matter  and  in  rnethod,  to  their  purpose.  The  Atlas  has  been 
prepared  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  the  Geography.  The  maps  are 
numerous  and  of  tjie  right  kind;  no  Canadian  text-book  in  geography 
has  ever  had  so  fine  an  assortment.  The  foundation  of  all  is  the  physical 
map.  In  these  varying  shades  of  green  and  brown  mark  differences  in 
altitude;  and  on  this,  other  geographical  features  are  printed  which  are 
of  scientific  or  commercial  importance,  so  that  these  maps  are  much 
more  than  mere  records  of  topography.  Yet  because  only  the  important 
features  are  noted,  the  maps  are  not  at  all  overcrowded. 

In  the  Atlas  are  seven  maps  of  the  world,  and  seven  of  each  continent. 
There  are  extra  maps  of  the  United  States,  India,  and  South  Africa,  and 
many  additional  ones  of  the  British  Isles  and  Canada.  The  result  is  that 
the  physical  features,  the  temperature,  the  rainfall,  winds  and*  currents, 
the  vegetation,  the  economic  development,  and  the  political  divisions 
of  all  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  the  Canadian  is  interested,  are  clearly 
shown. 

Binding  the  maps  in  a  separate  volume  makes  the  use  of  them  very 
easy,  and  they  are  well  arranged  for  use.  For  example,  on  one  page  is 
the  physical  map  of  the  British  Isles,  and  on  the  opposite  page  four 
small  maps  showing  the  agricultural  industry,  the  iron  industry,  the 
textile  industry,  and  the  glass,  earthenware  and  chemical  industries. 

The  Geography  is  in  three  divisions.  The  first  on  general  geography 
gives  in  simple  readable  fashion  the  general  principles  of  geography. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  earth,  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  the  changing 
of  rock  into  soil,  water  and  ice,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  mountains, 
plateaus  and  plains,  and  shore-lines.  The  second  division  on  commercial 
geography  has  chapters  on  the  cereals  and  other  vegetable  products, 
fabrics,  fruits,  nuts  and  spices,  and  timbers.  Thus  the  geography  of 
the  chief  commercial  products  of  the  world  is  brought  into  one  section. 
The  third  division,  comprising  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume,  deals 
with  regional  geography.  In  this  section  about  120  pages  are  devoted  to 
Canada  and  73  to  Europe. 

Throughout,  the  important  things  are  mentioned;  minor  details 
are  omitted.  One  does  not  read  dry  facts;  but  gets  interesting  infor- 
mation. Scarcely  a  page  is  without  a  graph,  a  sketch-map,  or  a  picture. 
Of  great  value  are  the  many  small  maps  showing  the  relative  sizes  of 
various  districts.  Most  noteworthy  are  the  pictures.  These  have  been 
got  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  are  large  and  excellent  reproduc- 
tions of  pictures  taken  by  professional  photographers. 

The  Geography  is  an  easy  one  for  the  teacher  to  use.  Practical  work 
is  given  as  projects  at  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  chapters;  and  the 
maps  and  pictures  are  made  the  centres  about  which  the  practical 
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work  of  the  pupil  is  buijt  up.  "The  performance  by  the  pupils  of  the 
many  projects  in  this  text  will  give  them  such  skill  in  interpretation  that, 
given  a  proper  set  of  maps  of  an  unknown  region,  they  will  be  able  to 
write  its  geography." 

An  excellent  index  of  sixteen  pages  completes  the  volume.  If  a 
teacher  will  use  this  index  with  his  pupils,  they  will  develop  that  most 
useful  of  all  knowledge,  namely,  the  capacity  to  get  information  for 
themselves.  In  the  index  is  also  given  the  pronunciation  of  every 
proper  name  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  are  to  be  commended  for  the  materials 
they  have  used  in  making  the  books  and  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  used  them.  w.  e.  m.  a. 

The  Nations  of  the  Modern  World,  by  Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder.  Cloth, 
328  pages.  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.  3/6.  Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder  is 
one  of  the  ablest  living  geographers,  and  writes  with  an  easy  pen.  Con- 
sequently any  book  in  geography  written  by  him  is  bound  to  be  valuable. 
In  this  book  he  shows  the  intimate  co-relation  between  history  and 
geography.  The  chief  countries  of  the  world  are  described  and  many 
excellent  maps  and  illustrations  are  added.  An  excellent  book  for  the 
public  school  library.     It  carries  events  up  to  August,  1914.     g.  a.  c. 


Notes  and  News 
Last  Year's  Classes  in  the  Training  Schools 

[These  lists  are  not  complete.  Further  lists  will  appear  next  issue.  The  School 
will  be  glad  to  receive  further  information  or  to  be  informed  if  there  are  errors  in 
these  lists.] 

Ontario  College  of  Education. — Miss  Edythe  M.  Williams  is 
teaching  in  Weston  High  School;  Miss  Lillian  Handford  in  Chesterville 
High  School;  Miss  Myrtle  Rowntree  in  St.  Marys  Collegiate  Institute; 
Miss  Jean  Simpson  at  Vankleek  Hill;  Miss  Lydia  M.  Livingstone  in 
Hagersville  High  School;  Mr.  C.  P.  McArthur  in  WalkerviUe  High 
School;  Mr.  Smith  in  Albert  College,  Belleville;  Miss  Helen  F.  Mullett 
in  Chesterville  High  School;  Miss  Ida  E.  Sutherland  is  on  the  staff  of 
Beamsville  High  School;  Miss  Estelle  E.  Russell  in  Scarboro  High 
School,  Birchcliffe;  Miss  Dott  Cornette  is  an  Assistant  in  the  Harriston 
High  School;  Miss  Irene  M.  Kelley  in  Madoc  High  School;  Miss  Jean 
E.  Beasley  in  WalkerviUe  High  School;  Miss  E.  Georgina  Leggett  in 
Gananoque  High  School;  Henry  J.  Campbell  is  mathematical  master 
in  Port  Hope  High  School;  Miss  Margreta  Snell  is  on  the  Collingwood 
Collegiate  Institute  staff;  Mr.  J.  E.  Lapensee  in  Ottawa  Collegiate 
Institute;  Miss  Mary  R.  McGregor  is  on  the  staff  of  Wallaceburg  High 
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School;  Miss  Lola  R.  Smith  is  Domestic  Science  teacher  in  Public 
Schools,  St.  Catharines;  Miss  Robinson  at  Carleton  Place;  Miss  Mabel 
Nelson  at  Mitchell;  Miss  Marion  R.  Powers  in  Thorold  High  School; 
Mr.  H.  James  Elliott  in  Central  Technical  School,  Toronto. 

Toronto  Normal  School. — Miss  E.  Jean.  Hutchison  is  teaching  at 
S.S.  No.  12  Howick;  Miss  Eva  Gilson  at  Waubaushene ;  Miss  Mary  C. 
Becksted  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Williamsburg;  Mr.  D.  P.  Bradley  at  S.S.  No.  12, 
Sullivan  township;  Miss  Beatrice  A.  Peden  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Erin;  Miss 
Marguerite  Lightle,  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Waldemar;  Mr.  W.  G.  West  at 
Dunnville;  Miss  Audrey  F.  Willson  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Downsview;  Mr. 
Chas.  A.  Story  in  Mimico  Continuation  School;  Mr.  Robt.  Story  at 
Sunderland;  Miss  Doris  M.  Raymond  at  S.S.  No.  1,  Armstrong  at 
Earlton;  Miss  Anna  Glendinning  at  Wilberforce;  Miss  Morfudd  Harries 
at  Carnarvon;  Miss  Irene  McClure  at  Fair  Ground;  Miss  Annie  Lawrie 
at  S.S.  No.  10  Etobicoke;  Miss  Marjorie  Connell  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Cooks- 
town;  Miss  Alma  G.  Hastie  at  Wroxeter;  Miss  I.  Grace  Martin  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Terra  Nova;  Miss  Helen  Monkhouse  at  Virgil;  Miss  Nora  E. 
Robson  at  S.S.  No.  6,  Blenheim;  Mr.  Frank  H.  Ford  at  S.S.  No.  15 
Etobicoke,  York  county;  Miss  Frances  L.  Grosskurth  at  S.S.  No.  11, 
Peel  county;  Miss  Josephine  Longmore  in  Marmora  Continuation 
School;  Miss  Velma  Wiggins  at  S.S.  No.  4,  Derby,  Grey  county;  Miss 
Lulu  Fraser  is  on  the  occasional  staff  of  Toronto;  Mr.  T.  Stewart  Graham 
at  Columbus;  Miss  Nellie  Sinclair  at  S.S.  No.  1,  Sullivan,  Grey  county; 
Miss  Margaret  T.  McQueen  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Portage;  Mr.  W.  R.  Milne  at 
Wabewawa;  Mr.  Percy  H.  Sparling  at  Manitowaning;  Miss  Anna  M. 
Ferguson  at  Box  537,  Huntsville;  Miss  A.  Helleen  Bradley  at  S.S.  No.  8, 
Nelson  Township;  Miss  Helen  Wilson  at  Dyer's  Bay,  Bruce  county; 
Miss  Reta  E.  Tremain  in  Humber  Crest  School,  Toronto;  Miss  Iva  E. 
Wray  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Tottenham;  Miss  Laurena  White  at  Odessa;  Miss 
Nellie  Spencer  at  S.S.  No.  6,  Osprey;  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Morton  at  S.S. 
No.  2,  Uxbridge;  Miss  Gladys  F.  Shepley  at  Amherstburg  Public  School; 
Miss  Barbara  M.  Bowie  at  Box  351,  Leamington;  Miss  Margaret  Main- 
land at  S.S.  No.  20  Vaughan  township;  Miss  Mae  McDermid  at  S.S. 
No.  13,  Nottawasaga;  Miss  Alfreda  Hames  in  Jefferson  Public  School; 
Miss  Wilma  A.  Leeson  at  S.S.  No.  14,  Essa,  Egbert;  Miss  Annie  M. 
O'Connor  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Zurich;  Miss  Daisy  A.  Vincent  in  Rainy  River 
Continuation  School;  Miss  Oliva  M.  Joice  at  Castleton;  Miss  Edythe 
Prosser  at  Lisle;  Miss  Reta  E.  Free  at  Ruskview;  Miss  Amy  A.  Brooks 
at  Claremont;  Mr.  George  E.  Bullick  at  Petrolia;  Miss  Hazel  Varey  in 
Waubaushene  Public  School;  Miss  Lucy  E.  Colgan  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Proton 
township;  Miss  Florence  Annis  at  Agincourt;  Miss  Frances  M.  Duff  at 
Creemore;  Mr.  Raymond  W.  Goheen  in  Continuation  School,  Massey; 
Miss  Vera  Miller  at  Owen  Sound;  Mr.  J.  Edward  Welch  at  Bradford; 
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Miss  Hazel  A.  Clute  at  S.S.  No.  14,  Osprey;  Miss  M.  Elsie  Thompson 
at  S.S.  No.  2,  Lambton  county;  Miss  Mildred  D.  Cupples  at  Athlone; 
Miss  Pearl  L.  Stuttaford  at  Myrtle  Station;  Miss  Clemena  Ivey  in 
Codrington  Public  School;  Mr.  A.  I.  Mahoney  in  Blackstock  Continua- 
tion School;  Mr.  J.  E.  Davidson  at  Thomasburg;  Miss  Dorothy  Scanlon 
at  Brougham;  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Torrance  at  S.S.  No.  6,  Amaranth,  Dufferin 
county;  Miss  Gertrude  Crombie  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Glen  Cross;  Mr.  J. 
Leslie  Kerr  in  Hensall  Public  School;  Mr.  Wm.  Hooker  in  Shirley  Street 
School,  Toronto;  Miss  M.  Grace  Martin  in  Coldwater  Public  School. 

Ottawa  Normal  School. — Miss  Flora  M.  Bolton  is  teaching  at  S.S. 
No.  7,  Golbourn  and  12  Beckwith,  Ashton;  Miss  Alma  Comerford  at 
Westport;  Miss  Margaret  J.  McCaul  at  S.S.  No.  22,  Mountain,  Win- 
chester; Miss  Dora  MacDonald  in  MacNab  village  school,  S.S.  No.  1, 
McNab  Tp.;  Miss  Hester  Tackaberry  at  Philipsville;  Miss  Clair  Smith 
at  Athens  in  Lake  Eloida  School ;  Miss  Eva  Ellis  at  S.S.  No.  5,  Mountain ; 
Miss  Stella  Johnston  at  Dundas;  Miss  E.  Lilian  Leavitt  at  Chute  a 
Blondeau;  Miss  Madeline  McNeely  at  Perth;  Miss  Grace  Bouck  at 
S.S.  No.  6,  Matilda,  Iroquois;  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Cameron  is  on  the 
Ottawa  Public  School  staff;  Miss  Keitha  M.  Smith  at  Ottawa,  661  Gil- 
mour  St.;  Miss  Bertha  E.  Jousse  in  Maxville  Continuation  School; 
Miss  Irene  E.  Shaw  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Almonte;  Mr.  Murvin  J.  McComb 
at  R.R.  No.  3,  Havelock;  Mr.  Colin  A.  MacGregor  at  S.S.  No.  1,  County 
of  Russell  and  2;  Mr.  J.  Winston  McMartin  at  S.S.  No.  11,  Winchester 
Township;  Miss  Anna  McGaghran  at  S.S.  No.  3,  Admaston;  Miss  Eva 
McLellan  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Forester's  Falls;  Miss  Amelia  Comartin  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Jacksons  Corner;  Miss  Maria  Rathwell  at  S.S.  No.  8,  Cumberland; 
Miss  Helen  Beehler  in  S.S.  No.  14,  Winchester;  Miss  Mary  Beckstead  at 
Williamsburg;  Miss  Veda  Morrison  at  Sunbury;  Miss  Muriel  Kenny  in 
Elgin  Public  School;  Miss  Bertha  E.  Sleeth  at  Jones  Falls;  Miss  Lillian 
A.  Steen  at  Woodlawn;  Miss  Reta  Penwarden  at  Sydenham  Public 
School;  Miss  Katherine  Hefferman  in  Glen  Morris  School,.  Athens;  Miss 
Glynne  E.  Follis  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Pembroke;  Miss  Kate  M.  Arkinstall 
at  R.R.  No.  2,  Hawkesbury;  Miss  Mary  E.  Alguire  at  R.R.  No.  3, 
Athens;  Mr.  W.  R.  Baxter  at  Junetown;  Miss  E.  Gladys  Craig  in  S.S. 
No.  13,  Oxford;  Miss  Phyllis  Thompson  at  S.S.  No.  1,  Osgoode;  Miss 
M.  Seymour  in  Merrickville  Public  School;  Mr.  Harry  L.  Cooper  at 
R.R.  No.  3,  Renfrew;  Miss  Bernice  J.  Coleman  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Kempt- 
ville;  Mr.  Leroy  E.  Strader  in  Winchester  Public  School;  Miss  Kathleen 
I.  Bushfield  at  Yonge  and  Mills,  S.S.  No.  2,  3,  and  28,  Front  of  Young 
and  Elizabethtown ;  Miss  Elma  Weatherhead  at  Rockspring;  Miss 
Viola  M.  Terry  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Lancaster;  Miss  Christie  Stuart  at 
Williamstown ;  Miss  Wilhelmina  A.  Strader  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Winchester; 
Miss  Muriel  J.  Stewart  in  Aultsville  Public  School;  Miss  Mabel  Lindsay 
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at  R.R.  No.  3,  North  Gower;  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Ferguson  in  Public  School 
at  S.S.  No.  18  Front  of  Escott;  Mr.  B.  Roy  Casselman  at  S.S.  No.  9| 
and  15  Matilda  Township,  County  of  Dundas;  Miss  Ruth  Hawn  at 
Northfield  Station;  Miss  Ida  Hanna  at  Algonquin;  Mr.  Harry  M. 
Anderson  at  Cardinal;  Miss  Evelyn  E.  K^lborn  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Rock- 
spring;  Miss  Agnes  Coleman  at  Forester's  Falls;  Miss  Pearl  Green  at 
S.S.  No.  1,  Stafford;  Miss  Lillian  G.  Wiltsie  at  Vankleek  Hill;  Miss 
Elizabeth  G.  Clark  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Beckwith  and  10  Drummond;  Mr. 
Charles  S.  McGuirl  in  S.S.  No.  11,  Goulbourn  Township,  Carleton 
County;  Miss  Nellie  Allison  in  Public  School  in  Prescott  County;  Miss 
Iva  E.  Wilson  is  to  do  supply  work  on  the  Ottawa  staff;  Miss  McKeever 
at  R.R.  No.  1,  Harrowsmith;  Miss  A.  Verna  McClure  at  R.R.  No.  5, 
Perth;  Miss  Edith  M.  Armstrong  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Billings'  Bridge;  Miss 
G.  Carruthers  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Glasgow  Station. 

London  Normal  School. — Miss  M.  Gladys  Harvey  is  teaching  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Rockwood,  c/o  H.  Oakes;  Mr.  Wm.  Cavanagh  at  Rodney; 
Miss  Marie  Leeson  at  Thamesville;  Miss  C.  E.  McKinely  in  Dorchester 
Continuation  School;  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  MacDonald  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Wallace- 
burg;  Miss  Elva  M.  Kerridge  in  S.S.  No.  12,  West  Nissouri,  Belton; 
Miss  Edna  V.  Kennedy  in  Wheatley  Continuation  School;  Miss  Lillian 
Latimer  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Staples;  Miss  Grace  E.  Houston  in  Merlin;  Mr. 
J.  F.  Washington  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Goderich;  Miss  Gertrude  Crane  in 
Grand  Valley  Continuation  School;  Mr.  H.  L.  Sturgis  in  Bloomingdale 
Village  Public  School;  Miss  Bess  B.  VanVelzer  at  Barrow  Bay  School; 
Miss  Anna  Schmidt  at  S.S.  No.  10,  Raleigh  Township,  Kent  County; 
Mr.  Charles  R.  McGill  in  S.S.  No.  2,  North  Dorchester;  Miss  Beatrice 
M.  Buchanan  at  Corbyville;  Miss  Grace  E.  Millard  at  Springfield;  Miss 
Ruby  Wright  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Wheatley;  Miss  Ruth  Mistele  in  Rodney 
Continuation  School;  Miss  Kathleen  McNabb  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Thorndale; 
Miss  Margaret  J.  Richards  at  Thedford;  Mr.  Gordon  C.  Koch  in 
Amabel  and  Arran  Union  3  Public  School,  Allenford;  Miss  Edythe  Miller 
at  R.R.  No.  1,  Southwold  Station;  Miss  Mary  D.  Mcintosh  in  Ailsa 
Craig  Public  School;  Mr.  E.  V.  Adams  at  S.S.  No.  2,  McKillop,  Seaforth 
Miss  Edna  M.  Burrows  in  Union  S.S.  No.  3,  Aldboro  and  Dunwich 
Miss  Christine  McLeod  in  S.S.  No.  7,  West  Zorra  in  county  of  Oxford 
Miss  Lyda  M.  Ridley  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Zone,  Tecumseh  School;  Miss 
Madeleine  E.  Rumble  at  S.S.  No.  13,  West  Nissouri;  Miss  Agnes  Tanner 
at  S.S.  No.  7,  Euphemia,  Lambton  County;  Miss  Ruth  E.  Charlton  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Kinglake;  M[iss  Helen  E.  Clubb  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Mossley; 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Dawson  in  Primary  Department  at  South  End;  Miss 
Ida  Hogg  in  Clifford  Continuation  School;  Miss  Eleanore  Hodgins  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Clandeboye;  Miss  Emalie  Hogarth  at  Lucan;  Miss  Jean 
McFarlane  at  R.R.  No.  6,  Strathroy;  Miss  Agnes  McEachren  at  R.R. 
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No.  2,  Glencoe;  Miss  Joy  McClellan  at  Box  90,  Wheatley ;  Miss  Mary  E. 
Morrison  at  Cordova  Mines;  Miss  Hazel  L.  O'Neill  at  R.R.  No.  2, 
Hagersville;  Miss  Lillian  G.  Radford  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Croton;  Miss  Muriel 
Richards  at  S.S.  No.  5,  Enniskillen,  Oil  City;  Miss  Helen  Stewart  at  S.S. 
No.  3,  Zone,  Thamesville;  Miss  Bernice  Travers  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Innerkip; 
Mr.  Basil  Wilson  at  S.S.  No.  10,  Lobo,  Middlesex;  Miss  Helen  Best  at 
Kerwood;  Miss  Helen  L.  Clark  in  Thamesville  Continuation  School; 
Miss  Jennie  McLarty  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Turnerville;  Miss  Inez  Taylor  at 
R.R.  No.  4,  Iona  Station;  Miss  Muriel  V.  Tully  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Cottam; 
Miss  Edna  M.  Wallace  at  Point  Anne;  Miss  Eleanore  E.  Ryan  at  S.S. 
No.  6,  Lobo;  Miss  Edna  D.  Durrant  in  Sandwich  Public  School;  Miss 
Jessie  W.  Brown  at  S.S.  No.  6,  West  Nissouri;  Miss  Grace  Osterhout  at 
S.S.  No.  6,  Tilbury  East;  Miss  Alice  Lightfoot  at  S.S.  No.  3,  and  16 
Enniskillen  and  Dawn;  Miss  Olive  McBrien  at  S.S.  No.  8,  Gosfield 
North;  North  Ridge  School. 

Hamilton  Normal  School. — Miss  Evah  A.  Leigh  is  teaching  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Atherley;  Mr.  Walter  Craig  at  Moira;  Miss  Mary  Ross  at 
R.R.  No.  3,  Stayner;  Miss  Vera  Lloyd  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Shelburne;  Miss 
Marjorie  K.  Atkinson  at  Pt.  Rowan;  Miss  Hester  J.  Smith  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Caledonia;  Miss  Jean  E.  Babb  in  Belmore  Public  School;  Miss 
M.  Ida  Kent  at  Severn  Bridge;  Miss  E.  Margaret  Ross  at  Scotland; 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Quance  in  S.S.  Windham  No.  8,  Delhi;  Mr.  Gordon 
L.  Ketcheson  is  principal  of  Nobel  Consolidated  School ;  Miss  Gladys 
Ecker  in  S.S.  No.  13,  Tillsonburg;  Miss  Mary  A.  Rice  at  R.R.  No.  5, 
Chatsworth;  Miss  Vera  Norris  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Ridgeville;  Miss  Bessie  J. 
Mcintosh  at  Silver  Hill;  Miss  Caroline  Dinsmore  at  Box  160,  Thornbury; 
Miss  Coral  Cragg  at  Dunnville;  Miss  Mildred  S.  Sherk  at  R.R.  No.  2, 
Stevensville ;  Miss  Mabel  I.  Laurie  at  Rainy  River;  Miss  Ella  Attridge 
at  R.R.  No.  2,  Milton,  c/o  Mr.  Arthur  Coulson;  Miss  Lydia  A.  Colwell 
at  R.R.  No.  1,  Pinkerton,  c/o  Bert  Elphic;  Miss  Marion  Townsend  at 
R.R.  No.  11,  South  Walsingham;  Miss  Zelma  V.  Murray  in  Hillsdale 
Public  School,  S.S.  No.  4,  Medoute;  Miss  Lollie  Good  at  R.R.  No.  4, 
Kitchener,  c/o  Mrs.  Ford  Willson;  Miss  Eula  E.  Franklin  at  R.R.  No.  2, 
Port  Rowan;  Miss  Isabelle  Rendall  in  a  Continuation  School  at  Florence; 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Harvie  at  Coldwater;  Mr.  E.  Hildyard  in  Warkworth 
Continuation  School;  Miss  Gladys  M.  Shier  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Kincardine 
Township,  Armow;  Miss  Ruby  A.  Rush  in  Hatchley  school  of  S.S.  No.  19, 
Burford  Township;  Miss  Gladys  Irene  Steen  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Dunnville; 
Miss  H.  J.  Leslie  at  Streetsville ;  Miss  Pauline  W.  Pirak  in  Dunnville 
Public  School;  Mr.  Donald  J.  Pierce  in  Schreiber  Continuation  School; 
Miss  Mildred  Bowyer  at  R.R.  No.  6,  Simcoe,  c/o  Mr.  M.  E.  Brown. 

Stratford  Normal  School. — -Miss  Martha  E.  Wilhelm  is  teaching 
at  R.R.  No.  1,  Tavistock;  Mr.  A.  J.  Stewart  at  Mount  Forest;  Miss 
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Four  World's  Records 

established  by 

Isaac  Pitman   Writers 

AT  New  London,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  on  August  24th,  1922,  in  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  Championships,  NATHAN 
BEHRIN,  for  the  FIFTH  TIME  in  consecutive  attempts  (as  a  Judge 
and  Reader,  he  did  not  enter  last  year)  WON  THE  N.S.R.A.  CUP  with 
99|%  ACCURACY— 19  errors  in  3,610  words!  Time  allowance  for  Cup 
transcripts  4 J  hours.*  Mr.  Behrin  handed  in  the  three  transcripts  ivith  If 
hours  of  the  time  allowed  still  unexpired. 

Percentage 
*280  words  per  minute — 5  minutes.  of  accuracy 

1st — Nathan  Behrin  7  errors        99.51 


"240  words  per  minute — 5  minutes. 
1st — Nathan  Behrin 

"200  words  per  minute — 5  minutes. 
1st— John  F.  Daly 
2nd — Nathan  Behrin 


8  errors        99.34 


3  errors        99.7 

4  errors        99.6 


220  words  per  minute— 5  minutes. 

1st— S.  Powsner  10  errors        99.1 

2nd— Nathan  Behrin  12  errors        98.9 

3rd— John  F.  Daly  13  errors        98.3 

(The  cup  holder  of  1921  did  not  qualify  in  this  test) 

WINNER  of  each  test  created  a  NEW  WORLD'S  RECORD 

Mr.  Nathan  Behrin's  record  of  99J%  accuracy  IS  PROOF  POSITIVE  that 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  is  "Easy  to  Write,"  "Easy  to  Read."  and 
"Easy  to  Learn." 


SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  LIMITED 


70  BOND  STREET 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


AND  AT  LONDON,  BATH,  MELBOURNE  AND  NEW  YORK 

Agents:  The  Commercial  Text-Book  Co.  and  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Mary  E.  Laundy  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Becher;  Mr.  Archie  Pierce  in  S.S.  No.  8, 
Downie;  Miss  Catherine  E.  Steinhoff  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Huron  Township, 
Brtice  County;  Miss  Beulah  Scott  at  Thorold;  Miss  Olive  H.  Stoneman 
at  Highland  Grove;  Miss  A.  Viola  Leversage  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Normanby 
Township;  Miss  Myrta  L.  Worden  at  R.R.  No.  1,  St.  Agatha;  Miss 
Leslie  I.  Bain  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Holstein;  Miss  K.  Grace  Hamilton  at  S.S. 
No.  4,  South  Easthope  in  Perth  County;  Miss  Nellie  R.  Crozier  at  R.R. 
No.  3,  Wingham;  Miss  Mary  I.  Potter  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Blyth;  Miss  Jean 
Muir  at  S-.S.  No.  1,  Brant  and  Elderslie;  Miss  Margaret  Corley  at 
Kenilworth;  Miss  B.  J.  Livingston  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Petersburg;  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McGrath  at  Bamberg;  Miss  Mildred  Ogram  at  Huntsville; 
Miss  M.  Edna  McCall  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Grey  Township,  Huron  County; 
Miss  Ella  J.  Fear  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Eramosa;  Miss  Adeline  Barton  art 
Harriston;  Miss  Kathleen  Robertson  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Monkton;  Miss 
Ruby  E.  Mclvor  at  S.S.  No.  3,  Arran;  Miss  Marion  H.  Jones  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Clinton;  Miss  Margaret  J.  Anderson  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Gadshill 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Hess  at  S.S.  No.  3,  Hay  township,  Huron  County 
Miss  Mary  Lamb  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Bentinck  and  Glenejg;  Mr.  W.  Arthur 
K^incaid  at  Paisley;  Miss  Ethel  Mackay  in  Bright  Public  School;  Miss 
Jessie  Houston  in  S.S.  No.  11,  Kincardine;  Mr.  Percy  Lowry  at  Holmes- 
ville;  Miss  Annie  Butler  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Markdale;  Miss  Hazel  L.  Jefferson 
at  S.S.  No.  11,  Howick  Township,  Huron  County;  Miss  Agnes  Glen  at 
R.R.  No.  3,  Parkhill;  Miss  Ernestine  M.  Sellers  at  S.S.  No.  8,  Morris 
Township,  County  of  Huron;  Miss  Bessie  Mather  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Han- 
over; Miss  Jennie  Sillery  at  Munro;  Miss  Lavina  Checkley  at  R.R. 
No.  6,  Stratford;  Miss  Mary  Beaumont  at  Dublin;  Miss  Jennie  Earls 
at  U.S.S.  No.  16,  Howice;  Miss  Fay  McTavish  in  South  Easthope, 
Perth  county  No.  7;  Miss  Elva  Bolton  at  S.S.  No.  7,  Hibbert,  Perth 
county;  Miss  Elva  F.  Dewar  at  Box  180,  Bayfield. 

Peterboro  Normal  School. — Miss  Laura  McKeown  is  teaching  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Marmora;  Miss  Viola  Claughton  at  S.S.  No.  19,  Reach, 
Uxbridge;  Miss  Mabel  Shea  at  Omemee;  Miss  May  Wilde  at  R.R.  No.  7, 
Napanee;  Miss  Aileen  V.  Saunders  at  Innisfil;  Miss  Helen  M.  Cassidy 
in  S.S.  No.  18,  Camden;  Mr.  Ronald  C.  Burr  at  Bethel;  Miss  Rita 
Cavanagh  in  S.S.  No.  16,  Katley  Township;  Miss  Mabel  Bowes  in  Islay 
School,  Woodville;  Miss  Patricia  Murphy  in  Bogart  Public  School; 
Mr.  Donald  T.  Crawford  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Picton;  Miss  Rosie  M.  Shortt 
at  R.R.  No.  1,  Bobcaygeon;  Miss  Evelyn  Sills  at  Cooper;  Mr.  John 
Carroll  at  R.R.  No.  4  Omemee;  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Hooey  at  R.R.  No.  7, 
Peterboro;  Miss  Marion  F.  Macfarjane  at  Eldon  Station;  Miss  Ethel 
Curry  at  S.S.  No.  3,  Halliburton;  Miss  Margaret  Peoples  in  Norwood 
Public  School;  Miss  Hazel  V.  Fox  in  Hillier  Public  School;  Miss  Mary 
Alton  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Carden;  Miss  Rose  Convey  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Richmond 
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Two  notable  books  in  special  fields 


^APifil     f^l  \xi  #»  c     By  William  Bennett  Munro  and 
CMJCIcil     vylVIt^     Charles  Eugene  Ozanne. 

(Price  $1.90.) 

This  book  covers  a  wider  range  than  most  texts.  It  includes 
not  only  a  survey  of  governmental  framework  and  functions, 
but  many  topics  which  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  questions  in 
economics,  sociology  and  international  relations.  But  the 
complex  problems  of  our  modern  civilization  pay  no  heed  to 
technical  boundaries;  the  primary  aim  has  been  to  grasp  under- 
lying principles  and  place  them  in  their  proper  perspective. 


By  Jesse  Feiring 
Williams. 


Physical  Education 

(Price  $2.25.) 

To  help  set  standards  in  this  vital  branch  of  education,  to 
state  facts  that  are  scientific  and  demonstrated  and  to  suggest 
tests  and  guides  that  can  be  easily  applied,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  book. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  OF  CANADA  LIMITED 


ST.  MARTIN'S  HOUSE 


TORONTO 


GOOD  APPEARANCE  COUNTS  MOST 

Take  Proper  Care  of  Your  Skr'n 

Most  women  have  good  skins  naturally,  but  some- 
times through  inattention,  neglect  or  ignorance  of 
the  proper  way  to  care  for  the  skin,  it  loses  the 
clearness,  colour  and  the  soft,  youthful  radiance  and 
bloom.  Safety  and  success  require  that  you  should 
have  the  best  advice  in  restoring  your  skin  to 
beauty.  If  you  cannot  come  to  the  Institute 
We  Can  Mail  Our  Preparations  to  You 
We  will  send  them  with  the  complete  instructions 
that  have  been  the  secret  of  our  success  for  30  years 
in  the  treatment  of  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Moles, 
Wrinkles,  Freckles,  Blotches,  Redness,  Eczema  and 
all  non-infectious  skin  blemishes.  Do  not  risk  your 
good  appearance  longer;  write  to-day  for  free 
advice  about  any  skin  blemish  that  embarrasses 
you  or  mars  your  beauty — have  a  beautiful  skin,  admired  by  all  your  friends. 
CONSULTATION  FREE— AT  THE  INSTITUTE  OR  BY  MAIL 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  «*G" 

HISCOTT     INSTITUTE,    LIMITED 

59h  College  Street,  Toronto 
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near  Napanee;  Miss  Emily  M.  Ball  in  S.S.  No.  12,  Uxbridge;  M 
Malcolm  Love  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Milford;  Miss  Bernese  Thompson  < 
South  Bay;  Mr.  A.  H.  Werden  at  Heckston;  Miss  Mary  Northcott  at 
S.S.  No.  8,  Trenton;  Mr.  H.  Winter  in  S.S.  No.  16,  Clarke,  Cowanville; 
Miss  Nellie  Williams  in  Marmora  Public  School;  Miss  Dorothy  Sproule 
at  R.R.  No.  2,  Cameron;  Miss  Jean  A.  Bell  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Verulam; 
Miss  Violet  R.  Baker  in  S.S.  No.  17,  Haldimand,  County  of  Northumber- 
land ;  Miss  Josephine  Sine  in  S.S.  No.  19,  Rawdon,  Hastings  County ;  Miss 
Jean  E.  Park  at  Kinmount;  Mr.  B.  Williams  in  S.S.  No.  12,  Hallowell; 
Miss  Meda  B.  Grimmon  at  R.M.D.  No.  5,  Picton;  Miss  Esther  C.  Deyell 
at  Bailieboro;  Miss  Helen  I.  Mahood  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Janetville;  Miss 
Eleanor  Record  at  Dornock;  Mr.  W.  N.  Lawrence  is  Principal  of  a  school 
at  W7arsaw. 

North  Bay  Normal  School. — Miss  Julia  Acheson  is  teaching  a 
Widdifield  Station;   Miss   Margaret   Chisholm  at   Bruce   Mines;   Miss 
Florence  Lamont  at  Arnstein;  Miss  Emma  L.  Tate  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Grand 
Valley;  Mr.  Wm.  Miller  at  S.S.  No.  4,  Gordon,  Gore  Bay;  Miss  Gertrude 
Speedie  at  Little  Current;  Miss  Marion  Cline  at  S.S.  No.  1,  Marter  P.O.; 
Miss  Dorothy  C.  Sloan  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Powassan;  Mr.  Wilfrid  L.  Christie 
in  S.S.  No.  2,  Hutton;  Miss  Helen  Kerfoot  at  S.S.  No.  1,  Widdifield; 
Mr.  R.  Wallace  Umphrey  at  Pefferlaw  P.O.;  Miss  Dorothy  Anderson 
in  Smooth  Reck  Falls  Public  School ;  Mr.  Lome  F.  Piercey  at  Rutherglen ; 
Miss   Marguerite   Anglin   in    Mindemoya   Consolidated   School;    Mis 
Gertrude  C.   McGahey  at   Erinsville;   Miss   Florence  Topps  at   R. 
No.   1,   New  Liskeard;  Miss   Mildred  Tracy  at  Massey;  Miss  A. 
Bradley  at  Moore's  Cove,  Hai  ley  bury;  MissVelma  I.  Angst  at  McKellar 
Miss  Helen  E.  Casselman  at  Port  Carling,  Muskoka;  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Barker  at  WJiite  Fish;  Miss  Annie  V.  Mitchell  at  Qoudslee,  S.S.  No.  1, 
Lefroy;  Miss  Laura  M.  Lamb  at  Ramore;  Miss  Eileen  R.  Hand  is  on 
the  Separate  School  Teaching  Staff  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  Mr.  E.  Thompso 
at  Trout  Mills;  Miss  Muriel  Lay  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Tarentorus,  Sault  Ste 
Marie. 


I 


The  Ontario  Public  School  Men  Teachers'  Federation 


A.  HALBERT,  B.A. 

Toronto,  Ont. 


AN  EXECUTIVE  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Public  School  Men 
Teachers'  Federation  was  held  in  Central  Y.M.C.A.  building  on 
Saturday,  September  9th,  at  10  a.m.,  nine  members  being  present.  The 
President,  Capt.  Firth  and  the  former  President,  Mr.  J.   A.  Short  were 
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A  PLEASURE 


"I  find  your  method  much  superior 
to  the  ordinary  method  and  to  be  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  study  it." 

P.  E.,  Springhill,  Nova  Scotia. 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN.  SPANISH,  by  Mail 

L'ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY 

414   BANK  ST.,   OTTAWA 
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ONTARIO  COLLEGE  OF  ART 

Grange  Park.   •  Tbr-onjeo 

DRAWING-PAINTlNC-MODELLINGDESlGN 

DIPLOMA  COURSE  •  JUNIOR  COURSE, 

TEACHER'S  COURSE  •  COMMERCIAL  ART 

C  -  A-  RE1P  R-  OA-  Principal 

Seiuon  of  1922-23,  Oct.  2nd  to  May  12th 

Prospectus  on  application. 


BEFORE  ACCEPTING 
APPOINTMENT  IN  ALBERTA 

Teachers   from   outside   the 

Province  are  urgently 

requested  to 

Apply  for  Information 

to  the 

ALBERTA  TEACHERS'  ALLIANCE 

John  W.  Barnett, 

General  Sec-Treat., 
10701  University  Ave., 
Edmonton,  Alta. 
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BlendwEL 


WAX  CRAYONS 

FOR  SKETCHING  AND  COLOR  WORK 

The  American  crayon  Co 


BLENDWELL  Drawing 
Crayons,  as  name  implies, 
Blend;  furthermore  they  are 
extraordinary  value. 

Package  No.  3014  contains 
14  sticks,  various  colors,  3£ 
inches  long — price  15  cents  a 
package,  or  12  for  $1.50— 
sent  postpaid. 

Blendwell  Crayons  also  sup- 
plied in  a  package  containing 
eight  sticks  various  colors — 
price  10  cents,  or  12  for  85c. 
— sent  postpaid. 

Other  Drawing  Crayons  are — 

Crayonex 

Crayograph 

Pastello 

One  each  of  these  three  mailed 
on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 

Booklet  describing  various  other 

Crayons  and  Water  Color  Paints 

sent  free  on  request. 

Agmnt 

A.  I.  McCrae 

23  Scott  Street 

Toronto 
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appointed  a  committee  to  consult  the  Minister  of  Education  on  t 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  "Board  of  Reference"  and  an  arrangement 
whereby  benefits  might  be  given  to  dependents  of  deceased  teachers 
under  the  Superannuation  scheme.  Reports  were  received  from  those 
present,  all  of  whom  reported  favourably.  The  executive  were  asked 
to  advise  teachers  that  whenever  trouble  arises  between  a  teacher  and 
a  school  board,  his  trouble  be  taken  to  his  District  Representative  or 
to  the  local  executive,  who  will  enquire  into  the  matter  and  report  to 
the  central  executive.  The  District  Organizers  were  authorized  to 
ask  the  local  executives  to  co-operate  with  the  Women  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion in  arranging  Federation  meetings  at  the  time  of  the  Teachers' 
Institutes.  A  motion  was  carried  that  where  "Locals  "  are  organized  the 
local  secretary  retain  one  dollar  of  each  fee  for  the  expense  of  the  local 
organization,  and  that  the  members  of  the  provincial  executive  submit 
their  claims  for  expenses  to  the  provincial  secretary  of  the  Federation 

Organization  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  means  by  which  pr 
gress  and  civilization  has  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  Law  Society,  the  Medical  Council,  the  Wholesale  Association,  the 
Retail  Association,  the  Typothetae  and  the  other  various  Unions  have 
all  done  their  share  towards  bringing  us  out  from  the  dark  ages.  Standard 
rates  for  service  rendered  have  been  evolved.  Modern  society  does 
not  generally  object  to  standard  rates  and  costs  of  conducting  business. 
If  the  teacher  takes  steps  to  standardize  the  price  of  his  wares,  shoul 
there  be  any  public  resentment? 

The  teacher  is  vitally  interested  in  the  development  of  educatio 
and  the  progress  of  the  nation.  He  desires  to  give  the  best  that  he  has 
and  also  to  be  free  from  the  demoralization  of  underbidding  by  those 
less  capable  of  producing  the  standard  article.  Each  teacher  should 
increase  yearly  his  efficiency  and  should  also  estimate  fairly  the  re- 
muneration which  he  honestly  earns.  The  Federation  helps  to  increase 
efficiency  and  to  create  an  esprit  de  corps. 

The  Provincial  Organization  depends  for  its  strength  upon  the  vitality 
of  the  local  organizations.  There  should  be  a  local  organization  in 
every  inspectorate.  Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  Public  School  men 
were  enrolled  last  year.  Let  us  increase  this  membership  by  66  per  cent, 
of  the  male  teachers. 

Saskatchewan 

The  Matriculation  examinations  began  at  the  University  of  Sask- 
atchewan on  September  19,  and  University  officials  are  expecting  a 
large  entrance  class  this  year.  A  number  of  new  appointments  have 
been  made  to  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  most  of 
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these  to  fill  vacancies  of  the  staff  due  to  resignations  or  to  members  of 
the  staff  who  are  on  leave  of  absence.     The  new  appointments  are: 

Mr.  A.  R.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  succeed 
Professor  L.  H.  Hopkins  as  assistant  professor  in  classics. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Lothian,  M.A.,  Glasgow,  assistant  lecturer  in  English  in 
Glasgow  University,  as  junior  professor  in  English,  succeeding  Professor 
W.  D.  Thomas,  who  is  now  Dean  of  Arts  at  Swansea  College,  Wales. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Sutherland,  M.A.,  Aberdeen,  as  instructor  in  English, 
succeeding  Miss  Ruth  Carr. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Henderson,  M.Sc,  Cambridge,  as  assistant  professor  of 
Physics. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Sleggs,  M.Sc,  Liverpool,  as  instructor  in  Zoology,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  A.  K.  McNeill,  B.Sc. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Skelton,  Ph.D.,  Illinois  State  University,  comes  to  do 
chemical  research  work  on  the  decay  of  concrete. 

Mr.  A.  H.  G.  Joel,  B.Sc,  Michigan,  analyst  in  soils. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Josephson,  B.S.A.,  instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

An  instructor  in  electrical  engineering  is  being  appointed  to  succeed 
Professor  Jackson. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor,  physical  culture  director  for  women,  will  fill 
the  place  of  Miss  Janet  Crawford,  who  is  away  on  a  year's  leave  of 
absence. 

A  very  decided  improvement  in  the  attendance  for  the  degree  classes 
with  a  slightly  increased  attendance  for  the  teachers'  course  helped  to 
make  the  Sixth  Annual  Summer  School  at  the  University  of  Saskat- 
chewan the  most  successful  held.  The  total  attendance  for  this  year 
was  285,  150  taking  the  degree  course  and  135  the  teachers'  course,  as 
compared  with  120  degree  and  135  teachers  in  1921. 

An  important  feature  of  the  course  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  George  Weir, 
principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Saskatoon,  and  R.  W.  Asseltine,  of  the 
Normal  School,  Saskatoon,  for  teachers  who  wished  to  raise  their  standing 
from  second  class  to  first  class.  There  were  two  courses  in  Household 
Science,  which  were  very  wje$\  attended  and  in  which  great  interest  was 
taken. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  teachers'  course  was  the  class  in 
music  conducted  by  Mrs.  Davis  Sherry,  of  the  Saskatoon  Normal  School, 
which  were  open  to  all  students  interested  in  music.     Special  classes 
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What  a  Boy  Did 

Although  sixteen-year-old  Martin  J.  Dupraw  was  not  graduated  from  the 
New  York  High  School  of  Commerce  until  January,  1922,  he  has  already  placed 
his  name  in  the  shorthand  hall  of  fame. 

In  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  Speed  Contest  held  in  New 
London,  Connecticut,  on  August  24,  young  Dupraw  completely  outdistanced 
many  of  his  older  and  more  experienced  opponents  and  amazed  the  judges  by  carry- 
ing away  with  him  three  N.S.R.A.  speed  certificates. 

These  official  certificates  testified  that  Dupraw  had  written  shorthand  for 
fifteen  minutes — three  separate  five-minute  takes  at  150,  175,  and  200  words  a 
minute — on  solid  literary  matter,  and  that  he  had  transcribed  his  notes  on  the 
typewriter  with  an  accuracy  of  98.3%.  In  fact,  on  the  150  word-a-minute  take — 
750  words — he  made  but  four  errors,  which  meant  an  accuracy  of  99.5%. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  speed  of  200  words  a  minute  on  difficult  literary  matter  re- 
quired years  of  study  and  practice,  but  young  Dupraw  gained  a  lap  on  the  older 
members  of  his  profession  by  learning  a  system  that  enabled  him  to  utilize  his 
longhand  training  from  the  start. 

This  flying  start  gave  him  the  encouragement  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to  his 
success. 

In  September  Mr.  Dupraw  expects  to  enter  college,  where  he  will  have 
a  decided  advantage  over  many  of  his  classmates  in  being  able  to  write  down  ver- 
batim the  lectures  of  his  professors  that  others  will  be  obliged  to  write  in  the  more 
cumbrous  longhand. 

"How  Shorthand  Opens  the  Door  to  Opportunity"  is  attractively  told  in  a 
free  booklet  published  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  Boston. 
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were  given  in  gymnasium  work  and  athletics,  open  to  all  students  who 
attended  the  session. 

In  the  degree  work  two  of  the  special  features  were  the  Household 
Science  and  Costume  Designing  classes  by  Professor  Lilian  Baker,  of 
the  University  of  Montana,  and  a  short  course  in  superintending  and 
administration  of  hospitals  for  those  in  charge  of  hospital  work,  by 
Professor  Ethel  Johns,  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

The  recreation  features  of  the  course  were  highly  enjoyed.  The 
recital  by  Craig  Campbell,  of  New  York,  in  which  Mrs.  Sherry  joined, 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  features.  A  trip  to  the  forestry  farm  at 
Sutherland  was  also  arranged  for  the  students. 

Quebec 

The  School  for  Teachers,  Macdonald  College,  opened  a  new  session 
on  Wednesday,  September  6th,  with  a  record  attendance.  There  are 
174  in  the  Intermediate  Class  and  thirty  in  the  Elementary  Class;. 
Among  the  students  -  this  year  there  are  eleven  men.  There  are  no 
Kindergarten  Directors  taking  the  course  this  year. 

Miss  N.  E.  Brownrigg,  a  graduate  of  the  Model  School  Class  in  1914, 
and  formerly  French  specialist  in  St.  Lambert  High  School,  has  been 
appointed  lecturer  in  French  at  Macdonald  College,  succeeding  Miss 
Tanner,  who  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  French  for  the  province. 

Miss  Elsie  May  Heathcote,  a  graduate  of  Camrose  Normal  School, 
Alberta,  and  a  graduate  of  McGill  School  of  Physical  Education  in  1922, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  physical  training  at  Macdonald  College. 

Miss  D.  Maud  Bellis,  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School,  and  formerly  supervisor  of  Art,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Critic 
Art  teacher  and  Presiding  teacher,  Montpelier  Seminary,  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  has  been  appointed  Art  instructor  at  Macdonald  College,  to  succeed 
Miss  Bailey. 

At  the  summer  school  for  French  specialists  held  in  Montreal  fifteen 
students  received  certificates  of  proficiency.  The  results  were  based 
on  ability  to  speak  French,  practical  ability  to  teach  French,  and  a 
knowledge  of  methods  and  phonetics.  The  course  was  in  charge  of 
Professor  R.  E.  Raguin  of  the  Technical  School,  assisted  by  Mr.  S.  E. 
Kjieeland  of  Westmount  and  Miss  Y.  Roy.  Twenty-seven  students 
registered  for  the  course,  including  principals  and  French  specialists. 
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1  *  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant" 

Editorial  Notes 

A  series  of  articles  in  the  Times  Educational 
Supplement  reveals  the  interest  that  the  Dalton 
method  has  aroused  in  England  where  many  schools 
are  experimenting  with  the  new  scheme  of  class  organization.  Teachers 
who  are  not  willing  to  risk  the  new  method  in  its  entirety  may  yet 
draw  profit  from  the  experiences  of  those  who  have  tried  it  out  under 
various  conditions.  The  scheme  is  meant  to  apply  only  to  older  pupils 
such  as  would  attend  at  least  a  junior  high  school. 

For  the  ordinary  classroom  and  time-table  of  lessons  the  new  method 
substitutes  the  laboratory  for  each  subject  and  the  pupil's  contract 
or  assignment  of  work  for  the  week  and  for  the  month.  The  advantages 
of  having  a  room  specially  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  a  particular 
subject  are  obvious.  The  science  master  has  long  had  it.  The  teacher 
of  history  or  geography,  laboriously  moving  maps,  charts  and  books 
from  room  to  room  each  period,  would  welcome  it. 

But  the  essential  part  of  the  new  method  is  in  the  assignment  of 
work  and  in  the  shifting  of  responsibility  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  task 
from  the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  The  teacher,  in  the  first  place,  is  expected 
to  draw  up  a  very  definite  assignment  of  work  for  at  least  a  week  ahead. 
The  assignment  would  be  put  in  such  a  form  as  to  challenge  the  interest 
of  the  pupil  and  to  give  sufficient  guidance  to  help  the  pupil  to  its  cora- 
pletiom  The  test  of  this  completion  may  be  a  visible  essay  or  report 
or  it  may  be  an  oral  test.  Subject  to  the  limits  of  his  contract  for  the 
week  or  month  the  pupil  largely  chooses  for  himself  the  time  or  order 
of  his  studies.  He  must  produce  results.  The  sphere  of  the  teacher 
becomes  more  that  of  a  director.  Class  work  or  group  work  does  not 
disappear  but  is  adjusted  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  to  the  needs  of 
the  individuals  in  a  group. 

An  essential  element  in  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  is  the  ability 
of  the  teacher  to  outline  a  year's  work  in  his  subject,  subdivide  it  into 
periods  of  months  and- weeks  and  assign  for  each  period  a  problem  or 
project  within  the  pupil's  ability  and  able  to  arouse  his  interest.     To 
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do  this  implies  not  only  a  mastery  of  the  su'bject  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  pupil's  capacity  but  a  wide  knowledge  of  available  material  within 
the  pupil's  grasp  as  aids  to  study  or  work.  The  teacher  whose  assign- 
ment takes  usually  the  form  of  "the  next  six  questions"  or  "the  next 
five  pages"  would  find  the  new  method  a  criticism  and  a  challenge. 

P        1  q  h     1  ^  study  of  a  recent  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 

«  i- -,   ..  Bureau  of  Education  on  Consolidation  of  Schools  in 

Consolidation       ,,  .  ,  „  .  .    .  J 

Maine  ana  Connecticut  reveals  in  many  cases  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Canada  with 
some  differences  in  organization.  Since  1893  the  unit  of  school  organiza- 
tion in  Maine  has  been  the  township,  or  as  they  call  it  "the  town", 
usually  about  36  square  miles  in  area.  A  township  may  include  an 
incorporated  city  with  which  for  purposes  of  school  organization;  it 
is  one.  The  report  notes  that  for  purposes  of  supervision  townships 
frequently  unite  when  the  number  of  teaching  positions  in  each  is 
less  than  fifty  and  it  describes  this  as  one  type  of  consolidation.  With 
this  type  of  consolidation  the  Canadian  teacher  is  already  familiar. 
The  Ontario  inspectorate  usually  includes  a  county  or  an  average  of 
about  a  hundred  schools. 

As  climatic  conditions  in  Maine  are  in  so  many  respects  similar  to 
those  in  many  parts  of  Canada  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most 
satisfactory  type  of  vehicle  to  convey  pupils  is  found  to  be  the  horse- 
drawn  waggon,  the  body  of  which  may  be  used  on  a  sled  when  snow 
comes. 

The  rural  consolidated  schools  in  Maine  are  almost  always  located 
in  villages,  the  natural  social  centres  of  the  townships  in  which  they 
are  situated.  In  the  ten-year  period  from  1912-1921  the  number  of 
pupils  conveyed  to  elementary  schools  in  Maine  increased  from  7,111 
to  9,220,  while  those  conveyed  to  secondary  schools  increased  from 
262  to  468.  During  the  same  period  the  annual  per  capita  cost  of 
conveyance  rose  from  $20.31  to  $37.11.  In  the  same  period  the  number 
of  one-teacher  rural  schools  declined  proportionately  from  2,468  to 
2,200.  The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  "without  question  many  of 
these  schools  {i.e.,  the  one-teacher  rural  schools)  are  maintained  for 
the  convenience  of  a  small  number  of  pupils  who,  by  careful  planning, 
might  be  conveyed  to  larger  schools.  A  conservative  estimate  indicates 
that  more  than  500  such  schools  might  be  abolished  without  causing 
inconvenience  or  hardship  to  their  patrons,  and,  with  conveyance  of 
the  right  type,  such  abandonment  would  produce  greatly  improved 
school  facilities.  In  many  other  cases,  such  schools  might  well  serve 
the  pupils  in  the  first  six  grades  with  provision  made  for  pupils  of  the 
higher  grades  to  be  transported  to  a  central  junior  high  school". 
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"Several  hundred  one-teacher  schools  are  likely  to  remain  indefinitely 
because  of  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  communities  which  they 
serve.  The  betterment  of  such  schools  is  a  grave  problem  to  which 
serious  attention  is  being  given.  While  the  one-teacher  school  is  more 
difficult  of  improvement  than  the  consolidated  school,  its  efficiency 
can  be  and  is  being  greatly  increased.  The  most  efficient  means  of 
improvement  of  schools  of  this  type  as  practiced  in  this  State  is  the  rural 
helping  teacher  plan,  under  which  trained  rural  leaders  are  serving 
one-teacher  schools  in  remote  communities.  Through  organization 
of  their  work,  they  also  give  indirect  service  to  other  such  schools  in 
the  section  in  which  less  efficient  teachers  are  employed.  The  develop- 
ment of  educational  interest  in  the  smaller  communities  and  legislation 
which  requires  the  improvement  of  the  school  plant  have  done  much  to 
lift  many  of  these  schools  out  of  the  "ordinary"  class  and  have  made 
them  real  factors  both  in  educational  and  community  service". 

p     .  f  Teachers    recognize    the    importance    of    home 

..      -■  '  geography.    The  pupil  who  does  not  appreciate  the 

the  Teacher  ,  5    J  \      w         •    a,  w    i       A-i- 

play  oj:  natural  forces  in  the  geographical  conditions 

that  lie  at  his  door  will  not  likely  have  more  than  a  verbal  and  unreal 
acquaintance  with  what  is  more  remote. 

But  in  trying  to  illustrate  geographical  principles  by  local  observa- 
tions, the  average  teacher  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  local 
conditions.  One  cannot  expect  the  text-book  to  supply  this  for  each 
locality.  Space  alone  would  forbid  it.  So  the  teacher  is  thrown  on 
his  own  resources.  Each  locality  must  write  its  own  geography,  its 
own  history,  for  the  two  can  hardly  be  separated.  The  growth  of  a 
town  depends  largely  on  situation  and  environment  and  on  the  play  of 
forces  that  have  been  working  gradually  over  many  years.  Present 
conditions  as  studied  in  commercial  and  political  geography  look  to 
history  for  their  explanation  and  understanding. 

In  many  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  have  combined  their  efforts 
to  gather  materials  for  a  local  geography  or  a  local  history.  Settle- 
ments, towns,  cities  do  not  grow  up  by  accident.  Observation  or  enquiry 
may  show  the  facts  and  their  explanation.  Was  there  a  stream  with 
water  power,  conveniences  for  trans-shipping  or  distributing  goods,  a 
store  of  raw  materials  for  manufacture?  White's  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,  the  classic  model  of  such  local  studies,  will  still  repay  study. 

The  teacher  would  find  that  a  scheme  which  would  enlist  the  co- 
operation not  only  of  pupils  but  of  parents  and  citizens  would  be  well 
worth  while.  And  when,  a  strange  teacher,  you  first  went  to  that  new 
school,  would  you  not  have  welcomed  a  collection  of  studies  in  local 
history  and  geography  to  help  you  to  become  acquainted?   Why  not 
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leave  some  materials  for  your  successor  and  for  the  many  classes  yet  to 
come  who,  if  they  are  to  know  any  geography  first  hand,  must 
draw  on  such  materials. 

The  School  would  welcome  such  local  studies  for  publication. 
Have  you  one  ready  now? 

R  ,  ,  In  the  days  of  old,  so  the  historians  say,  Ethelred 

-»      .  , .„        the  Unready  bribed  the  Danes  to  refrain  from  de- 

Punisnments  ...  •.■•••  ™  t  1 

spoiling   his    country.      The    result   was    what    any 

reasonable  person  would  expect.    More  Danes  came  to  be  bribed. 

No  modern  teacher  would  dream  of  bribing  boys  and  girls  to  refrain 
from  mischief — though  it  was  a  fairly  prevalent  custom  at  one  time. 
But  many  successful  teachers  have  found  that  it  is  better  to  reward 
good  work  than  to  punish  for  poor  work,  provided  always  that  the 
rewards  are  in  the  nature  of  distinction  rather  than  of  a  monetary 
character. 

"Keeping  in",  imposition,  corporal  punishment,  and  similar  devices 
do  not  produce  desirable  school  spirit  and  they  do  not  result  in  good 
work.  In  the  equipment  of  a  Public  School  a  few  pieces  of  coloured 
chalk  to  make  "stars"  in  an  honour  roll,  a  supply  of  report  forms,  and 
a  few  honour  certificates  may  work  wonders. 

The  teacjier  who  notices  indications  of  sullen  stubbornness,  of  gloomy 
inattention,  of  incipient  laziness  should  make  trial  of  a  system  of  rewards 
instead  of  a  schedule  of  punishments. 

Every  teacher  should  read  at  least  once  a  year  some  good  treatise  on 
"Motivation"  or  "Rewards  and  Punishments"  and  on  "The  Art  of 
Questioning". 


Poetry  and  The  Teaching  of  Literature 

ADRIAN   MACDONALD 
II 

IN  a  previous  number  of  The  School  I  lamented  over  the  fact  that 
poetry  was  so  little  read  to-day,  and  I  promised  to  follow  my  Lamen- 
tations by  Revelations  in  the  form  of  hints  to  the  teacher  who  has 
to  deal  with  poetry  in  school — hints  that  might  help  to  revive  the  dying 
embers  of  poetic  appreciation.  In  this  note,  therefore,  I  am  about  to 
let  my  sunny  disposition  lead  me  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  These 
are  the  Revelations. 

In  studying  poetry  with  a  class  the  teacher  has  a  double  task  to 
perform- — he  has  two  oranges  to  juggle  with  at  once.  He  must  see  that 
his  pupils  thoroughly  understand  what  they  are  reading,  and  he  must 
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also  try  to  make  them  enjoy  it.  When  there  is  bad  teaching  of  poetry 
it  is  usually  because  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  this  double  task  has 
been  slighted- — because  the  one  or  the  other  orange  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  to  the  floor.  Either  the  teacher  is  actuated  by  such  a  love  for 
accuracy  that  he  forgets  to  let  his  pupils  merely  enjoy;  or  else  he  has 
such  a  fulsome  devotion  for  the  sentimentalities  of  verse  that  he  dis- 
regards the  need  for  careful  and  clear  interpretation.  Yet  there  can 
be  no  true  appreciation  of  poetry  that  does  not  mean  both  understanding 
and  enjoyment. 

To  get  the  best  out  of  a  poem  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  class  either  to 
be  as  cold  and  searching  as  a  coroner's  jury,  or  to  give  way  to  the  gurgling 
and  crooning  fatuity  of  a  gathering  of  ladies  over  a  new  baby. 

To  be  sure  there  is  great  variety  amongst  the  poets.  Some  of  them, 
as  the  old  fortune-tellers  used  to  say,  let  their  heads  rule  their  hearts.; 
while  others  permit  their  hearts  to  rule  their  heads;  and  still  others, 
judging  from  the  depths  of  gloom  to  which  they  sink,  might  even  seem 
to  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  domination  of  their  livers.  To  read 
the  verse  of  the  Irish  poet  W.  B.  Yeats,  with  his  strange  wild  rhythms, 
and  his  visions  of  the  land  where 

"the  faeries  dance  in  a  place  apart, 

Shaking  their  milk-white  feet  in  a  ring, 

Tossing  their  milk-white  arms  in  the  air," 
requires  an  entirely  different  attitude  of  mind  from  that  demanded  by 
Browning's  tortuous  sentences,  and  his  more  tortuous  philosophizing. 

Furthermore,  a  reader  is  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  poet  is 
really  open  to  clear  and  precise  interpretation.  I  read  the  other  day 
an  ingenuous  admission  by  W.  B.  Yeats  in  his  "Memories"  that  he 
was  not  quite  sure  what  he  had  meant  by  the  phrase  "the  bright  hearts" 
which  occurred  in  an  early  poem.  And  whenever  we  read  in  class 
Lampman's  sonnet  "Evening"  we  are  puzzled  to  know  what  he  meant 
by  "moon-tipped  dandelions".  If  he  was  referring  to  the  silver  globe 
of  the  dandelion  in  seed,  why  did  he  not  say  moon-topped?  Tipped 
gives  the  impression  of  something  pointed.  If  he  was  describing  the 
effect  of  the  moon's  beams  on  the  dandelions,  why  did  he  not  mention 
the  moon  later  when  he  said — 

"One  by  one 

Shine  out  the  stars,  and  the  great  night  comes  on"? 
It  would  seem  that  he  was  trying  merely  to  make  a  pretty  sounding  line, 
and  that  he  expected  the  reader  to  pass  over  it  without  too  much  search- 
ing as  to  its  precise  meaning. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  is,  that  all  poems  do  not  demand  an  equal 
balancing  of  reason  and  sentiment;  but,  so  long  as  there  is  danger  of 
a  pupil's   misunderstanding  a  phrase — and  the  shades  of  Olympian 
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examiners  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the  dangers  are  infinite — ■ 
careful  interpretation  is  necessary.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as 
a  poem  is  "a  thing  of  beauty"  it  must  be  looked  on  as,  at  least  poten- 
tially, "a  joy  for  ever". 

The  two  suggestions  for  teaching  given  below  do,  I  believe,  square 
with  this  double  requirement. 

1.  Read  poetry  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  its  musical  qualities. 
The  rhythm  and  rhyme  of  poetry  should  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
child's  sensuous  ear.  Grown-up  people  who  have  developed  a  love  for 
fine  effects  in  versification  may  derive  pleasure  from  lines  heard  only 
in  imagination.  But  children  have  not  sufficiently  practised  the  art 
of  silent  reading,  and  are  not  so  quick  at  catching  the  mute  voices  that 
sing  to  the  inward  ear.  Hence  with  them  the  musical  qualities  of  verse 
can  be  brought  out  only  by  oral  reading. 

In  this  oral  reading  it  is  well  to  remember  that  poetry  is  not  prose. 
Even  free  verse — I  say  this  quickly  so  that  none  of  its  extreme  devotees 
may  have  time  to  contradict  me — even  free  verse  has  a  certain  rhythmic 
movement,  a  certain  free  pulsation  of  metre,  that  differentiates  it  from 
prose.  And  oral  reading  which  omits  this  metrical  quality  misses  some- 
thing of  the  true  effect  of  poetry. 

Why  do  teachers  so  frequently  try  to  get  their  pupils  to  read  poetry 
as  if  it  were  prose?  The  child,  I  admit,  sometimes  goes  too  far  in  following 
the  swing  of  the  metre.  His  rhythmic  sense  is  rather  coarse  and  inclined 
to  be  of  the  big  drum  variety.  But  instead  of  attempting  to  kill  it 
altogether,  the  teacher  should  try  to  develop  and  refine  it,  by  drawing 
the  child's  attention  to  striking  bits  of  versification. 

In  the  last  line  of  the  "Lullaby"  in  the  Second  Reader,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  beautiful  example  of  simple  metrical  art: 

"Hush!  the  waves  are  rolling  in, 

White  with  foam,  white  with  foam ; 
Father  toils  amid  the  din ; 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home." 

Notice  that  as  a  rule  in  the  first  three  lines  the  accent  comes  on  the  first 
syllable  of  a  foot,  while  in  the  last  line  it  comes  on  the  second.  Because 
of  this  fact  the  movement  of  the  first  three  ljnes  suggests  exertion, 
storm,  conflict;  while  the  last  line  with  its  easy  swing  suggests  nothing 
so  much  as  the  rocking  of  a  cradle. 

This  effect  the  pupils  can  very  easily  be  brought  to  observe.  Let 
the  teacher  read  the  first  three  lines  aloud,  stressing  slightly  the  rhythmic 
movement.  What  do  you  see?  What  do  you  hear?  Let  her  read  the 
whole  stanza  aloud.  When  the  last  line  is  read  what  do  you  see?  Move 
your  hands  as  the  line  seems  to  go.     What  is  that  movement  like? 
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The  pupils,  again,  even  in  the  First  Reader  can  feel  the  movement 
of  the  swing  in  Stevenson's  little  poem  by  that  name  from  The  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses.    The  teacher  might  read  this  poem  stanza  by  stanza 
while  the  pupils  show  with  their  hands  how  the  child  goes  up  and  down. 
The  mounting  of  the  swing  is  quite  clearly  marked  in  the  progress  of 
the  verse,  climbing  up  and  up  ever  more  slowly  until  it  reaches  the 
breathless  pause  at  the  top,  and  then  falling  quickly  downwards. 
"Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall 
Till  I  can  see  so  wide, 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 
Over  the  countryside." 

In  the  stanza  quoted  the  swing  reaches  the  top  on  the  word  "all", 
pauses,  and  drops  again  on  the  words  "over  the  countryside". 

A  very  interesting  display  of  artistic  versification  is  shown  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  poem  "The  Glove  and  the  Lions"  given  in  the  Fourth  Reade'r. 
Throughout  the  poem,  for  example,  only  the  one  word  "hearty"  is 
used  to  describe  King  Francis'  character  and  appearance;  yet  when 
one  hears  the  piece  read  aloud  a  fairly  clear  impression  of  the  king 
remains  on  one's  mind.  I  have  experimented  with  several  classes,  and 
they  have  all  agreed  that  the  king  was  large,  kingly,  bearded,  slow  and 
dignified  in  movement,  richly  dressed.  Where  did  they  get  their  notions? 
Simply  from*  the  suggestive  power  of  the  movement  and  sound  of  the 
lines  that  tell  of  his  words  and  actions: 

"Said  Francis  then,  ' Good  gentlemen,  we're  better  here  than  there ! ' " 
And: 

"In  truth!'  cried  Francis,  'rightly  done!'  and  he  rose  from  where 

he  sat: 
'No  love,'  quoth  he,  'but  vanity,  sets  love  a  task  like  that!"' 

The  person  who  has  made  a  study  of  prosody  will  perceive  that  the 
effect  here  is  gained  by  a  free  use  of  quantity;  but  the  child  need  realize 
only  that  it  is  the  full  slow  movement  of  the  line  that  gives  him  his 
impression  of  the  king's  regal  bearing. 

These  examples  were  introduced  only  as  illustrations.  A  teacher 
with  an  ear  for  verse  will  find  the  readers  full  of  other  examples  just 
as  good. 

II.  Discuss  such  aspects  of  a  poem  as  will  appeal  to  the  child's  interest. 
I  remember  reading  somewhere  of  a  boy  who  said  to  his  teacher :  ' '  When 
you  read  the  poem,  it  all  stands  there  so  clear  before  me;  but  when  you 
begin  to  talk  about  it,  it  all  goes  away".  And  the  moral  deduced  from 
his  words,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  was  this:  Cut  down  to  a 
minimum  this  dry  but  necessary  talk.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  usual 
advice  given  in  regard  to  the  discussion  of  a  poem. 
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It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  such  advice  misses  altogether  the 
point  of  the  child's  criticism.  If  the  discussion  does  not  give  clarity, 
vividness' — and  very  frequently  it  does  not- — then  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  discussion,  and  merely  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
it  will  do  very  little  good.  If  the  discussion  does  not  help  the  child  to 
understand  a  selection,  then  let  us  go  right  to  the  heart  of  the  trouble 
and  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  the  discussion. 

The  fault  is  not  far  to  seek.  When  the  discussion  of  a  selection  has 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  child's  imagination,  it  is  almost  invariably 
because  the  discussion  has  dealt  with  things  of  no  earthly  interest  to 
child  or  man. 

Here  are  the  things  no  child  is  interested  in:  words,  as  such;  logical 
divisions  and  topics;  morals  (when  will  teachers  be  persuaded  of  this 
fact?);  and  all  questions  of  literary  workmanship  (I  speak,  of  course,  of 
public  school  children).  If  the  teacher  persists  in  talking  of  these 
things,  he  must  expect  the  child  to  feel  that  the  poem  "all  goes  away". 

What  aspect  of  a  poem  will  be  of  interest  to  a  child?  A  simile  may 
help  to  make  my  answer  clear.  The  poem  on  a  page  of  a  book  is  like 
a  window  through  which  the  eye  may  look  into  a  new  world.  It  is  this 
new  world,  with  its  picturesque  people,  its  strange  and  beautiful  scenes, 
that  the  child  is  interested  in.  Let  the  discussion  centre  about  these 
things  and  he  will  not  grow  weary. 

In  questioning  on  the  following  stanza,  for  instance,  the  teacher  may 
follow  one  of  a  dozen  lines : 

"'Give  us  a  song!'  the  soldiers  cried, 
The  outer  trenches  guarding, 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 
Grew  weary  of  bombarding.'" 

I  shall  illustrate  two : 

I.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "the  outer  trenches  guarding"? 
What  is  the  significance  of  " heated  guns"? 
Explain  ' '  camps  allied ' ' . 
Give  another  word  for  "bombarding". 
II.  Where  were  the  soldiers? 
What  are  trenches  like? 
What  trenches  were  they  guarding? 
Where  would  the  outer  trenches  be? 
Which  army  did  they  belong  to? 
What  had  their  guns  been  doing  all  day? 

The  first  questions  would  produce  only  boredom,  because  they  deal  only 
with  words.  The  second  would  be  much  more  interesting,  because  they 
deal  with  things.    The  distinction  may  seem  trifling,  hair-splitting,  but 
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it  makes  the  difference  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  teaching  of 
poetry.  No  child  is  interested  in  mere  words;  every  child  is  interested 
in  things.  The  first  list  of  questions  directs  the  child's  attention  to  the 
smudges  on  the  window  pane;  the  second,  to  the  scene  outside.  Some- 
times, of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  question  on  the  meaning  of  a 
word  or  phrase,  but  the  bulk  of  the  questions  should  deal  not  with  words, 
but  with  that  world  of  things  and  people  that  is  created  by  the  poet's 
imagination. 


On  to  James  Bay! 

PROFESSOR  GEORGE  A.  CORNISH 

ONE  of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  the  experiences  of  the  teachers' 
tour  in  Northern  Ontario  was  a  short,  slow,  rough  ride  north 
from  Cochrane  on  the  extension  of  the  Northern  Ontario  and 
Temiskaming  Railway,  which  is  being  constructed  to  James  Bay. 
It  was  short,  because  the  railway  is  completed  only  to  the  Abitibi 
River,  a  distance  of  12  miles  from  Cochrane;  it  was  slow,  because  it 
took  over  four  hours  to  make  the  return  trip;  it  was  rough,  because  the 
roadbed  was  just  under  construction,  and  our  means  of  conveyance  was 
flat  cars.  But  it  was  unique.  We  were  the  first  passengers  that  ever 
made  the  trip.  Three  flat  cars  were  protected  with  railings,  fitted  with 
chairs,  and  decorated  with  spruce  trees,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
one  hundred  and  sixty  teachers  started  on  that  memorable  trip. 

The  cars  were  placarded  with  such  signs  as  "On  to  the  Bay"  and 
"On  to  Ontario's  seaport".  How  many  of  the  people  of  Ontario  have 
ever  thought  that  Ontario  borders,  on  the  salt  water?.  Indeed,  how 
many  Canadians  have  ever  considered  that  every  province  in  the 
Dominion,  but  two,  border  on  the  salt  water?  In  this  article  the  chief 
facts  known  about  the  district  that  this  James  Bay  Railway  will  serve 
are  to  be  described. 

Surface  Features: — The  northern  line  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  runs  through  the  rric'dle  of  the  Clay  Belt,  which  is  a  stretch  of 
land  about  one  hundred  miles  wide  and,  to  a  great  extent,  as  flat  as 
any  similar  area  to  be  found  in  Southern  Ontario,  if  not  flatter.  It 
slopes  steadily  toward  James  Bay.  About  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
bay  there  is  a  sudden  drcp  of  about  cne  hundred  feet,  and  at  this  point 
almost  all  the  rivers  flowing  north  01  west  into  the  bay  have  long  and 
swift  rapids,  that  necessitate  long,  tiresome  portages.  This  sudden  drop 
is  related  to  a  change  in  the  rock  formation.     South  of  this  sudden  drop 
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the  soil  is  underlaid  by  the  hard  granite-like  rocks  that  are  found  so 
widely  in  Northern  Ontario.  But  north  of  the  drop  the  rocks  are  soft, 
stratified  rocks  similar  in  formation  to  those  found  in  South-western 
Ontario.  Beyond  this  drop  there  is  a  slow,  steady  slope  all  the  way  to 
James  Bay.  Throughout  the  whole  region  there  is  very  little  rock  ex- 
posure, and  in  the 
part  beyond  the  drop 
there  is  practically 
none  except  along 
the  channels  of  the 
rivers.  As  there  is  a 
large  rainfall  through- 
out this  region,  and 
as  the  Height  of  Land 
is  very  much  nearer 
the  Great  Lakes  than 
James  Bay,  there  are 
a  great  many  rivers 
of  large  size.  The 
most  of  these,  in  the 
upper  parts  of  their 


courses,  have  many 
rapids,  especially  at 
the  point,  already  in- 
dicated, where  there 
is  a  sudden  drop  of 
one  hundred  feet ;  but 
beyond  this  to  the 
bay  they  flow  with  a 
swift,  steady  current 
with  but  few  rapids, 
and  many  of  them 
probably  could  be 
navigated  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  in 
their  lower  courses 
by  small  steamers. 
It  is  possible  along 
one  course  to  go  right  to  the  bay  from  the  Canadian  National  Railway  in 
a  small  gasoline  boat  without  a  single  portage.  You  get  off  the  train 
at  Pagwa,  80  miles  west  of  Hearst,  and  follow  the  Pagwachuan,  Keno- 
gami  and  Albany  Rivers.  In  the  absence  of  lakes  the  whole  region, 
from  the  Clay  Belt  to  the  bay,  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  parts 
of  the  Canadian  Shield  farther  south. 


A  JACK-PINE  PORTAGE 

(Courtesy  Canadian  National  Railways) 
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Climate. — The  winters  throughout  this  whole  region  are  long  and 
severe.  The  summers  are  warm  and  of  a  fair  length.  The  spring  and 
autumn  are  short.  Winter  quickly  passes  into  summer  and  summe; 
into  winter.  The  winters,  on  the  whole,  are  milder  than  in  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan,  but  the  summers  also  are  cooler.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  a  much  greater  rainfall  than  the  western  provinces. 
Summer  frosts  are  all  too  frequent,  but  it  is  probable  that  when  the  land 
is  better  drained  the  trouble  from  this  source  will  be  diminished.  As 
the  periods  of  sunlight  in  summer  are  much  longer  than  in  Southern 
Ontario,  growth  is  very  rapid  and  this  almost  makes  up  for  the  shorter 
growing  period. 

James  Bay. — James  Bay  is  extremely  shallow.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  be  out  of  sight  of  land  and  yet  be  able  to  put  down  an  oar  and  touch 
bottom.  The  many  rivers  that  are  pouring  constantly  into  this  bay 
vast  quantities  of  water,  destroy  to  a  great  extent  the  saltiness  of  the 
water  so  that  it  is  only  brackish.  While  the  water  of  Hudson  Bay  is 
a  beautiful  blue,  the  swift  currents  of  the  many  rivers  emptying  into 
James  Bay  keep  its  water  turbid  and  its  bottom  a  soft  mud.  Evidently 
from  the  shallowness  of  the  water  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  good  harbours. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  single  channel  deep  enough  to  bring  in  even 
moderately  sized  ships  can  be  found.  The  current  of  the  Moose  River 
and  the  tidal  currents  that  sweep  twice  a  day  up  and  down  its  estuary 
may  possibly  keep  open  a  channel  and  Moose  Factory  is  the  most  likely 
port. 

Agriculture. — The  Clay  Belt  extends  for  one  hundred  miles  north  of 
Cochrane  along  the  region  to  be  traversed  by  the  railway.  Therefore 
the  new  railway  will  serve  a  considerable  agricultural  area,  but  it  is 
heavily  wooded  and  will  be  difficult  to  clear  and,  like  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural land  of  the  Clay  Belt,  will  be  settled  slowly.  Undoubtedly 
many  of  our  grains  and  vegetables  can  be  grown,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
not  likely  to  become  a  wheat  country  like  the  Prairie  Provinces,  but  is 
much  better  adapted  to  stock  raising,  dairying,  and  mixed  farming. 

Mining. — There  are  not  nearly  so  many  rock  exposures  as  farther 
south,  and  in  the  northern  parts,  as  has  been  said,  these  exposures 
are  confined  to  the  river  valleys.  Some  of  these  river  valley  exposures 
have  been  carefully  examined  but  no  sign  of  the  precious  metals  has 
been  found.  The  horizontal  strata  of  the  region  nearest  the  bay  is  of 
a  similar  character  to  those  strata  in  South-western  Ontario  and  the  ad- 
joining parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  from  which  immense  quan- 
tities of  oil  and  salt  have  been  obtained,  and  there  are  many  evidences 
of  oil  in  various  parts.  However,  there  is  no  proof  up  to  the  present  that 
there  are  large  quantities  of  oil.  Lignite,  iron,  gypsum,  and  pottery 
clays  have  been  found. 
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Fisheries. — The  Hudson  Bay  Company  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars  examining  the  fisheries  of  Hudson  Bay  and  never  caught  a  fish. 
It  seems  that  the  cod  fish  do  not  come  through  the  Hudson  Strait. 
However,  there  are  goodly  supplies  of  white  fish,  pickerel,  pike,  and 
several  other  valuable  fish  in  James  Bay  and  in  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers 
that  empty  into  the  bay,  and  undoubtedly  the  new  railway  will  open  up 
new  fishing  grounds  of  considerable  value. 

Lumbering. — Many  parts  of  the  region  between  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  and  James  Bay  are  heavily  covered  with  timber, 
chiefly  spruce,  but  there  are  also  good  supplies  of  tamarack,  birch,  and 
poplar.  This  timber  is  not  large,  but  is  excellent  for  pulp,  and  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  first  results  of  the  construction  of  the  new  railway 
will  be  the  erection  of  pulp  mills  along  the  numerous  rivers.  All  of  the 
rivers  have  gradiants  so  steep  that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
horse  power  can  be  developed,  and  this  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
run  the  pulp  mills. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  summarize  the  possibilities  of  the  region  to 
be  served  by  the  extension  to  James  Bay  of  the  Northern  Ontario  and 
Temiskaming  Railway. 

It  is  not  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  but  a  stern  land  from 
which  the  riches  can  be  obtained  only  by  hard  and  patient  work.  Many 
thousands  of  farmers  can,  and  will,  hew  for  themselves  homes  and  become 
prosperous.  The  pulp  industry  is  bound  to  develop  very  rapidly.  The 
value  of  the  fishing  is  undetermined,  but  what  investigations  have  been 
carried  on  would  indicate  that  the  fisheries  will  be  of  only  moderate 
value.  The  prospects  for  mining  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  along  the 
older  parts  of  the  railway,  which  passes  through  a  region  where  the 
crystalline  rocks  are  brought  everywhere  to  the  surface.  In  this  new 
region  these  rocks  are  either  covered  under  sediments  as  in  the  Clay 
Belt,  or  hidden  under  the  younger  stratified  rocks.  However,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  in  places  throughout  the  Clay  Belt  the  crys- 
talline rocks  appear  above  the  soil  and  that  the  great  Hollinger  and 
surrounding  gold  mines  are  in  the  midst  of  this  district.  The  prospect 
of  immediate  development  of  a  very  extensive  pulp  industry  is  certain. 


A  Quick  Reply 

The  Master  of  Balliol,  Oxford,  a  learned  and  scholarly  man  but  not  too  learned  to 
enjoy  a  good  story,  tells  the  following:  "A  professor  asked:  'What  would  King  Alfred, 
if  he  were  alive  now,  think  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill?' 

"A  boy  returned  the  admirable  answer: 

" '  If  King  Alfred  were  alive  now  he  would  be  too  old  to  be  interested  in  politics.' " 

The  Canadian  Red  Cross. 
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GEO.  MCMILLAN 

Normal  School,  Hamilton 


Observations  on  Horses 

THE  horse  is  believed  to  have  been  domesticated  by  the  Lybians  in 
Northern  Africa  in  prehistoric  times. 

Its  endurance,  courage,  intelligence  and  friendly  disposition 
adapted  it  for  warfare,  for  participation  in  religious  ceremonies,  for 
sports  and  finally,  with  the  rise  of  modern  agriculture,  for  industry  and 
commerce. 

In  the  wild  state  it  was  self-sustaining  and  carried  its  own  weight 
with  sufficient  speed  to  protect  itself  and  secure  feed  and  water.  To-day 
it  must  bear  the  added  weight  of  the  rider  and  pack  or  pull  the  load 
attached. 

What  types  of  horses  have  been  developed  to  meet  modern  demands? 
What  are  the  more  common  breeds  in  Canada  belonging  to  each  type? 
What  are  the  special  characteristics  of  each  type  that  best  adapt  it  to 
its  use?    (See  Essentials  of  Agriculture,  by  Waters.    Chapter  XXIX  ) 

Under  domestication  the  added  load  has  fallen  heavily  on  certain 
parts  of  the  animal,  resulting  in  unsoundnesses  and  impaired  usefulness. 

Examine  a  scorecard  for  judging  horses  (See  Essentials  of  Agriculture, 
Waters.  Appendices  C  and  D)  and  determine  the  number  of  points 
assigned  for  shoulders,  legs  and  feet  and  for  their  action.  Why  do  judges 
place  so  much  stress,  on  these  parts? 

Watch  a  draft  horse  begin  to  move  a  heavy  load.  You  will  find 
that  it  keeps  its  four  feet  on  the  ground.  The  hind  legs  act  as  propellers 
strong  in  action.  Observe  a  light  horse  galloping  or  jumping.  With 
which  legs  does  it  propel  itself?  On  which  feet  does  its  greatest  weight 
seem  to  fall?  By  what  adaptations  has  nature  enabled  these  slender 
legs  and  feet  to  bear  the  great  weight  and  absorb  the  shock  of  contact 
with  the  ground? 

We  all  know  how  the  springs  of  a  carriage  or  the  shock-absorbers 
of  a  small  car  improve  the  riding  qualities  of  the  vehicle.  They  are 
buffers  which  prevent  sudden  sjiock  from  the  wheels  reaching  the  body 
of  the  vehicle  and  returning  again  to  the  lower  parts.  Nature  has 
provided  the  horse  with  a  wonderful  shock-absorbing  system.  Would 
you  not  like  to  find  it? 

Walk  across  the  room  with  your  legs  rigid  so  that  the  joints  will  not 
bend.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  body?  What  appears  to  be  one  use 
of  the  joints?    They  afford  a  springiness  which  absorbs  jolts. 
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Examine  the  front  and  hind  legs  of  a  cat  when  standing  and  trace 
the  zig-zag,  spring-like  arrangement  of  the  bones.  They  are  held  in 
position  by  muscles  and  tendons  which  control  their  movements.  What 
is  the  value  of  this  arrangement  when  the  cat  springs  at  its  prey  or  falls 
from  a  tree? 

Examine  the  legs  of  a  horse  for  similar  structure.  Are  all  parts 
from  shoulder  to  foot  in  a  straight  line?  No!  What  parts  slope?  Why 
should  the  shoulder  slope  more  in  light  than  in  draft  horses?  In  which 
is  the  shock  the  greater?  The  front  pastern  should  make  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  with  the  vertical. 

Examine  the  hind  legs  for  sloping  parts.  Compare  the  slope  of  the 
hind  pastern  with  that  of  the  front.  Will  it  be  exposed  to  as  great  shock? 
Since  the  horse  propels  itself  largely  by  its  hind  legs  why  should  the 
hind  pastern  be  steeper  than  the  front?  Can  a  sloping  pastern  bear  as 
much  weight  as  a  steeper  one? 

Nature  has  attached  the  shoulder-blades  of  the  horse  to  the  back- 
bone by  a  sling  of  muscles  and  tendons.  What  is  the  value  of  such  an 
arrangement?  The  hip-girdle  articulates  with  the  back-bone.  Here 
shock-absorption  is  sacrificed  for  strength.     What  is  the  advantage? 

Examine  a  number  of  horses  for  the  above  structures  and  find,  if 
you  can,  whether  sidebones,  ringbones,  curb  and  spavin  are  more  com- 
monly met  with  in  horses  that  conform  to  the  above  standards  or  in 
those  that  deviate  widely  from  them. 


Language  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades 

ALICE  A.  HARDING 

Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

WHAT  are  we  doing  with  the  stories  which  we  are  giving  to  the 
children?    What  should  we  do? 

Growth  takes  place  fundamentally  by  emphasizing  the 
expressional  nature  of  the  child,  the  motor  element  of  its  nervous  system. 
So  we  give  opportunity  for  reactions  of  some  kind  from  the  pupil,  as 
illustrating  stones  by  drawing;  modelling  in  plasticine;  picturing  in 
the  sand  table;  cutting  from  paper;  re-telling  at  home  to  mother,  to  dad, 
to  brother,  to  sister;  or  telling  by  a  little  community  group,  in  which 
many  combine  together  to  tell  the  whole — one  suddenly  pretending 
to  forget  and  another  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  story  and  continuing 
and  so  on;  as  telling  to  a  group  who  may  have  been  out  of  the  classroom 
and  have  not  yet  heard  the  story;  as  dramatizing  parts.  Deeds  develop 
ideas  and  action  is  of  primary  importance.     There  must  be  external 
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expression  of  some  kind  on  the  part  of  the  children.  The  "Junior  Red 
Cross"  is  an  ideal  form  of  expression  for  the  "Children  of  All  Nations 
United  for  Health  and  Humanity". 

The  story  we  have  selected  as  a  seasonal  type  for  Thanksgiving  is 
very  concrete,  quite  intelligible  to  the  little  folk  and  very  human  and 
universal  in  its  sense  appeal.  But  its  richness  consists  in  the  delicacy 
and  fineness  of  its  ethical  values  which  in  no  way  detract  from  the 
delight  and  expansion  of  the  imagination  and  the  sympathies.  This 
story  cultivates  individuality  and  personality.  Who  may  estimate  the 
power  of  the  latter? 

A  Thanksgiving  Story 

We  have  selected  one  from  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey's  Stories 
Children  Need. 

The  Queer  Little  Baker  Man 

ALL  the  children  were'glad  when  the  Little  Baker  came  to  town  and  hung  the 
sign  above  his  queer  little  brown  shop: 

THANKSGIVING  LOAVES  TO  SELL. 
Each  child  ran  to  tell  the  news  to  another  child,  until  soon  the  streets  echoed  with 
the  sound  of  many  running  feet,  and  the  clear  November  air  was  full  of  the  sound  of 
happy  laughter,  as  a  crowd  of  little  children  thronged  as  near  as  they  dared  to  the 
Little  Baker's  shop,  while  the  boldest  crept  so  close  that  they  could  feel  the  heat  from 
the  big  brick  oven,  and  see  the  gleaming  rows  of  baker's  pans. 

The  Little  Baker  said  never  a  word.  He  washed  his  hands  at  the  windmill  water- 
spout and  dried  them,  waving  them  in  the  crisp  air.  Then  he  unfolded  a  long  spotless 
table,  and  setting  it  up  before  his  shop  door,  he  began  to  mould  the  loaves,  while  the 
wondering  children  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  watch  him. 

He  moulded  big  long  loaves,  and  tiny  round  loaves;  wee  loaves  filled  with  currants, 
square  loaves  with  queer  markings  on  them;  fat  loaves  and  flat  loaves  and  loaves  in 
shapes  such  as  the  children  had  never  seen  before,  and  always  as  he  moulded,  he  sang 
a  soft  tune  to  these  words : 

"Buy  my  loaves  of  brown  and  white 
Moulded  for  the  child's  delight. 
Who  forgets  another's  need 
Eats  unthankful  and  in  greed; 
But  the  child  who  breaks  his  bread 
With  another,  Love  has  fed." 
By  and  by  the  children  began  to  whisper  to  each  other. 

"I  shall  buy  that  very  biggest  loaf,"  said  the  Biggest  Boy.  "Mother  lets  me  buy 
what  I  wish.     I  shall  eat  it  alone,  which  is  fair  if  I  pay  for  it." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Tiniest  Little  Girl,  "that  would  be  greedy.  You  could  never  eat 
so  big  a  loaf  alone." 

"If  I  pay  for  it,  it  is  mine,"  said  the  Biggest  Boy,  boastfully,  "and  one  need  not 
share  what  is  his  own,  unless  he  wishes." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Tiniest  Little  Girl,  but  she  said  it  more  softly  this  time,  and  she 
drew  away  from  the  Biggest  Boy  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  had  grown  big  and 
round. 
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"I  have  a  penny,"  she  said  to  the  Little  Lame  Boy,  "and  you  and  I  can  have  one 
of  those  wee  loaves  together.  They  have  currants  in  them,  so  we  shall  not  mind  if 
the  loaf  is  small." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  the  Little  Lame  Boy,  whose  face  had  grown  wistful  when  the 
Biggest  Boy  talked  of  the  great  loaf.  "No,  indeed,  but  you  shall  take  the  bigger 
piece." 

Then  the  Little  Baker  raked  out  the  bright  coals  from  the  great  oven  into  an  iron 
basket  and  he  put  in  the  loaves,  every  one,  while  the  children  crowded  closer,  with 
eager  faces. 

When  the  last  loaf  was  in,  he  shut  the  oven  door  with  a  clang  so  loud  and  merry 
that  the  children  broke  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 

Then  the  Queer  Little  Baker  came  and  stood  in  his  tent  door,  and  he  was  smiling; 
and  he  sang  again  a  merry  little  tune  to  these  words: 

"Clang!  clang!  my  oven  floor 

My  loaves  will  bake  as  oft  before, 

And  you  may  play  where  shines  the  sun 

Until  each  loaf  is  brown  and  done." 
Then  away  ran  the  children,  laughing  and  looking  back  at  the  door  of  the  shop 
where  the  Queer  Little  Baker  stood  and  where  the  raked  out  coals,  bursting  at  times, 
cast  long  red  lights  against  the  brown  walls;  and  as  they  ran  they  sang  together  the 
Queen  Little  Baker's  merry  song: 

"Clang!  clang!  my  oven  floor 

The  loaves  will  bake  as  oft  before." 
Then  some  played  at  hide  and  seek  among  the  sheaves  of  ungarnered  corn,  and 
some  ran  gleefully  through  the  heaped-up  leaves  of  russet  and  gold  for  joy  to  hear  them 
rustling.     But  some,  eager,  returned  home  for  pennies  to  buy  a  loaf  when  the  Queer 
Little  Baker  should  call. 

So  the  hour  passed,  till,  above  the  sound  of  the  rustling  corn,  and  the  sounds  of  all 
other  voices  the  children  heard  the  Little  Baker's  call: 

"The  loaves  are  ready,  white  and  brown, 
For  every  little  child  in  town, 
Come  buy  Thanksgiving  loaves  and  eat, 
But  only  Love  can  make  them  sweet." 

Soon  all  the  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  swift-running  feet,  as  the  children  flew 
like  a  cloud  of  leaves  blown  by  the  wind  in  answer  to  the  Queer  Little  Baker's  call. 
When  they  came  to  his  shop  they  paused,  laughing  and  whispering,  as  the  Little  Baker 
laid  out  the  loaves  on  the  spotless  table. 

"This  is  mine,"  said  the  Biggest  Boy,  and  laying  down  a  silver  coin  he  snatched 
the  great  loaf  and  ran  away  to  break  it  by  himself. 

Then  came  the  Impatient  Boy,  crying: 

"Give  me  my  loaf.  This  is  mine,  and  give  it  to  me  at  once.  Do  you  not  see  my 
coin  is  silver?     Do  not  keep  me  waiting." 

The  Little  Baker  said  never  a  word.  He  did  not  smile,  he  did  not  frown,  he  did 
not  hurry.  He  gave  the  Impatient  Boy  his  loaf  and  watched  him,  as  he,  too,  hurried 
away  to  eat  his  loaf  alone. 

Then  came  others  crowding  and  pushing  with  their  money,  the  strongest  and  rudest 
gaining  first  place;  and  snatching  each  a  loaf,  they  ran  off  to  eat  without  a  word  of 
thanks,  while  some  very  little  children  looked  on  wistfully,  not  able  even  to  gain  a  place. 
All  this  time  the  Queer  Little  Baker  kept  steadily  on,  laying  out  the  beautiful  loaves 
on  the  spotless  table. 
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A  Gentle  Lad  came,  when  the  crowd  grew  less  and,  giving  all  the  pennies  he  had, 
he  bought  loaves  for  all  the  little  ones;  so  that  by  and  by  no  one  was  without  a  loaf. 
The  Tiniest  Little  Girl  went  away  hand  in  hand  with  the  Little  Lame  Boy  to  share  his 
wee  loaf,  and  both  were  smiling;  and  whoever  broke  one  of  those  smallest  loaves  found 
it  larger  than  it  had  seemed  at  first. 

But  now  the  Biggest  Boy  was  beginning  to  frown. 

"This  loaf  is  sour,"  he  said  angrily. 

"But  is  it  not  your  own  loaf,"  said  the  Baker,  "and  did  you  not  choose  it  yourself, 
and  choose  to  eat  it  alone?     Do  not  complain  of  the  loaf,  since  it  is  your  own  choosing." 

Then  those  who  had  snatched  the  loaves  ungratefully  and  hurried  away,  without 
waiting  for  a  word  of  thanks,  came  back. 

"We  came  for  good  bread,"  they  cried,  "but  those  loaves  are  sodden  and  heavy." 

"See  the  lad  there  with  all  those  children.  His  bread  is  light.  Give  us,  too,  light 
bread  and  sweet." 

But  the  Baker  smiled  a  strange  smile. 

"You  chose  in  haste,"  he  said,  "as  those  choose  who  have  no  thought  in  sharing. 
I  cannot  change  your  loaves.  I  cannot  choose  for  you.  Had  you,  buying,  forgotten 
that  mine  are  Thanksgiving  Loaves?  I  shall  come  again;  then  you  can  buy  more 
wisely." 

Then  these  children  went  away  thoughtful. 

But  the  very  little  children  and  the  Gentle  Lad  sat  eating  their  bread  with  joyous 
laughter,  and  each  tiny  loaf  was  broken  into  many  pieces  as  they  shared  with  each 
other,  and  to  them  the  bread  was  as  fine  as  cake  and  as  sweet  as  honey. 

Then  the  Queer  Little  Baker  brought  cold  water  and  put  out  the  fire.  He  folded 
his  spotless  table  and  took  down  the  boards  of  his  little  brown  shop,  and  packed  all 
into  his  waggon  and  drove  away,  singing  a  quaint  tune.  Soft  winds  rustled  the  corn 
and  swept  the  boughs  together  with  a  musical  chuckling.  And  where  the  brown  leaves 
were  piled  thickest,  making  a  little  mound,  sat  the  Tiniest  Little  Girl  and  the  Little 
Lame  Boy  eating  their  sweet  currant  loaf  happily  together. 

From  The  Mother's  Magazine.  By  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Mother's  Magazine  and  Home  Life. 
Chicago,  111. 

Arithmetic 

A  CHILD  who  has  just  been  promoted  is  eager  for  the  new  work 
of  the  higher  class.  Short  periods  of  teaching  development 
should  alternate  with  occupational  development  that  is  with 
seat  work,  and  the  latter  should  be  interesting,  have  true  educational 
value  and  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  readily  examined  and  effort 
appreciated. 

Building  from  the  earlier  stages  upward,  growth  is  taking  place 
because  of  natural  individual  activity  upon  concrete  material  of  varied 
types.  This  material  from  which  the  idea  is  to  be  developed  should  show 
uniformity  of  the  constituent  units  in  the  group. 

Learning  Addition  Facts  Concretely 

The  presentation  of  experiences  in  the  process  of  development  is 
that  of  analysis  followed  by  synthesis.  There  should  be  adequate  range 
of  materials  for  use  and  for  choice.     Sometimes  one  set  of  objects  is 
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used  when  teaching  addition,  consequently  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  the  concrete  element  rather  than  on  the  essential  idea.  Variation 
and  choice  in  objective  material  leads  to  effectiveness  in  development. 
Nature  materials  brought  by  the  pupils,  as  acorns,  peach  stones,  plum 
stones,  etc.,  and  artificial  materials,  cubes,  lentils,  circular  tablets,  etc., 
are  suitable.  Boxes  with  compartments  and  baskets  containing  these 
materials  should  be  within  reach  of  the  pupils.  Objective  teaching  is 
fundamental  and  at  the  same  time  preparatory. 

The  sequence  in  mode  of  development  is  objects  and  sense  im- 
pressions in  number  pictures  made  by  the  pupils.  Hand  motor  expression 
supplemented  throughout  by  concrete  verbal  expression  followed  by 
more  abstract  verbal  work  and  mathematical  symbols. 

Directive  Work 

With  a  class  group  of  about  twelve  pupils  at  the  work  table. 

Select  ten  objects,  all  of  a  kind  and  placing  in  a  row  a  little  apart, 
count  carefully  and  check  to  be  sure  you  have  ten,  no  more  and  no 
less.  Be  ready  to  make  a  statement  of  what  is  before  you  and  how 
many.  Divide  into  two  groups,  any  way  you  wish.  Touching  the 
groups,  tell  how  many  in  each  group  and  how  many  altogether.  How 
many  in  the  groups  of  the  pupil  opposite  you? 

Pupil  replies  correctly.  How  many  in  Fred's  group?  Pupil  hesitates. 
Why  can  you  not  tell  at  a  glance?  Because  they  are  not  placed  in 
picture  groups. 

Give  pupils  who  did  not  place  well  for  visualization  another  oppor- 
tunity. Individual  pupils  express  results  of  their  objective  number 
groups  and  express  concretely,  looking  at  the  groups,  e.g.,  three  acorns 
and  seven  acorns  are  ten  acorns.  Hand,  voice,  eye  and  ear  develop- 
ment are  involved.  Develop  the  imagination  by  having  pupils  name 
their  groups  otherwise,  e.g.,  dolls,  books,  flags,  etc.  Some  pupils  express 
their  discoveries  without  frequent  observation ;  they  have  vivid  visual- 
ization and  are  able  to  retain  the  number  fact. 

Sometimes  all  possible  combinations  are  on  the  work  table  in  this 
first  operation.  Sometimes  one  fact  is  omitted.  Pupils  may  observe 
table  work  again  and  may  be  asked  if  there  is  any  grouping  other  than 
those  on  the  table,  that  could  be  made.  As  growth  comes  some  pupils 
are  able  to  whisper  the  answer  and  to  tell  of  the  omitted  combination. 
It  is  well  to  have  the  whole  or  the  ten,  put  together  again,  and  taken 
apart  and  the  new  group  built.  Throughout  these  processes  concrete 
verbal  expression  is  required.  Concrete  imagery  is  being  developed 
in  the  occupational  work  which  follows  the  table  lesson. 
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Seat  Expression 


1  Number  pictures — materials  required:  lentils  and  laying  sticks. 
Using  lentils  and  laying  sticks  make  two  groups  of  ten. 

2.  Make  other  two  groups. 

3.  Make  all  the  groups  possible. 

4.  Materials  required — cutting  paper  form  for  tracing  as  rabbit, 
bird,  star,  circle;  construction  paper  (9  inches  by  12  inches  is  excellent 
size  for  visualization),  pencils,  scissors,  brushes  and  paste. 

Trace,  cut,  place  in  two  groups  one  on  each  page  of  the  booklet  you 
have  folded,  study  your  placing,  then  paste. 

5.  Using  number  tickets  (Bradley's  Number  Builder)  from  your 
boxes  make  the  number  part  of  the  story  beside  the  groups. 

6.  Draw  with  crayola  number  picture  stories  of  ten.  Then  use 
number  tickets. 

7.  Use  plasticine  and  make  number  picture  stories  often,  and  then 
use  number  tickets  to  tell  the  story  for  you. 

More  Drill 

When  a  pupil  is  convinced  of  the  fact  that  three  and  seven  are 
ten,  etc.,  there  is  loss  of  time  if  further  objective  illustration  of  this  fact 
be  persisted  in.  Fewer  objective  treatments  of  a  fact  are  needed  by 
some  children  than  by  others.  Thoughtful  educators  will  not  overdo 
the  use  of  objects  in  teaching,  nor  neglect  objective  opportunities  for 
those  children  who  are  inexperienced  in  certain  situations,  the  pupil  is 
not  passive  in  this  training  but  is  wholly  self-active. 

Some  of  the  pupils  will  need  more  than  one  lesson  concretely  in 
the  addition  facts.  Those  pupils  who,  having  discovered  the  facts  of 
a  number,  are  convinced  of  the  same  should  go  on  with  other  work  or 
with  Seat  Work  aiising  out  of  the  lesson.  Those  who  are  in  nsed  of 
more  concrete  presentation,  should  at  another  period  have  another 
short  teaching  lessson  as  outlined  above,  with,  if  necessary,  directive 
work.  Having  selected  ten  objects,  as  above,  pupils  may  be  told  to 
select  four  for  one  group  and  to  place  the  others  in  another  group  and 
be  ready  to  tell  the  number  groups,  etc.  Again  some  pupils  may 
yet  need  a  continuation  of  development  in  these  experiences,  but  this 
should  be  given  at  some  other  time. 

In  this  developmental  type  of  work  the  pupil  may  still  be  quite 
dependent  upon  the  teacher.  But,  with  unobtrusive  and  silent  over- 
sight which  would  prevent  any  individual  error  by  a  pupil  becoming  a 
habit,  the  aim  of  the  educator  is  toward  growth  in  the  child  of  freedom 
to  solve  his  problem  by  himself.  So  pupils  having  access  to  material, 
may  select  and  use  and  discover  and  grow  independently. 
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Thought  Basis  in  Reading 

Teacher  may  write  on  the  blackboard  thus:  Select  fifteen  objects 
alike;  divide  into  two  groups,  no  group  over  nine,  and  discover  how 
many  addition  facts  there  are.  Then  using  number  tickets  show  these 
number  facts  in  two  ways. 

Thus  real  correlation  in  the  work  takes  place  as  this  is  putting  the 
meaning  into  practice. 

The  bright  child  is  given  the  conditions  in  which  he  may  push  ahead 
and  grow  by  using  his  power  to  do  a  greater  quantity  of  work  than 
the  slower  developing  child  can  possibly  accomplish,  as  yet. 

Another  natural  method  of  vitalizing  the  number  work  is  suggested 
in  these  plays  which  have  a  definite  purpose. 

Games  of  Ball  Toss 

Pupils  from   the  group  form  a  circle.    Each  child  has  a  number. 

1.  The  leader  outside  of  the  circle  says  a  number  combination  as 
three  and  six,  at  same  time  tossing  a  ball  in  the  air,  so  that  it  will  fall 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Pupil  whose  number  is  nine  is  to  catch  the 
ball  and  throw  it  back  to  the  leader.  No  pupil  is  to  move  but  the  one 
who  is  nine. 

2.  Leader  says  "I  belong  to  the  ten  family,  I  am  two.  Where  is 
my  partner?"  at  same  time  tossing  the  ball  in  the  air,  so  that  it  will 
fall  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

Pupil  whose  number  is  eight  is  to  catch  the  ball  and  throw  it  back 
to  the  leader. 

In  these  games  every  child  must  think  out  every  answer. 


Spelling  in  Form  II  (Grades  III  and  IV) 

KATE   STURGEON 
Orde  Street  School,  Toronto 

FROM  the  subject  of  Reading,  we  pass  on  to  that  of  Spelling,  im- 
portant because  of  its  close  relation  to  Composition.  Our  spelling 
is  judged  by  our  written  work  and  this  fact  should  determine  to 
some  extent  our  choice  of  material — words  related  to  the  everyday 
life  of  the  pupil  and  within  the  range  of  his  interests.  Teach  the  words 
that  the  pupils  need  to  know  how  to  spell — the  teacher  can  always 
supplement  the  lists  assigned  to  the  grade,  choosing  suitable  words  from 
other  school  subjects — and  also  aim  at  increasing  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 
It  is  quite  common  during  a  lesson  in  written  composition  to  have 
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pupils  ask  for  the  spelling  of  words  not  found  in  the  class  lists,  and 
also  when  reading  compositions  one  often  comes  across  words  used 
correctly  but  misspelled.  Such  words  should  be  listed  and  taught  in 
spelling  lessons.  Words  may  be  arranged  in  lists,  e.g.,  (1)  words  related 
to  home  life,  (2)  words  related  to  personal  appearance,  (3)  words  related 
to  holidays  and  festivals,  etc. 

Methods  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  will  of  course  vary  and  to 
prevent  it  becoming  purely  mechanical,  one  must  be  resourceful  in 
arousing  and  maintaining  the  pupil's  interest,  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  those  who  find  difficulty  in  learning  to  spell.  Provide  a  motive  for 
effort  and  arouse  a  sense  of  responsibility  by  impressing  the  fact  that 
we  must  spell  well  in  order  to  make  ourselves  understood  (written 
compositions,  letters,  etc.).  Mention  might  be  made  of  serious  business 
misunderstandings  due  to  poor  spelling  and  the  fact  that  our  composi- 
tions are  affected  by  it — some  excellent  ones  missing  the  honour  of  being 
exhibited  for  this  very  reason.  Consider  the  learner  and  his  capacity 
for  sustained  effort  and  do  not  try  to  teach  too  many  words  in  a  short 
period.  Several  short  lessons  are  better  than  one  long  one.  Words  are 
learned  through  the  eye  and  ear  and  by  motor  activity  and  all  three 
types  should  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  spelling.  One  writer  has  said 
that  learning  to  spell  is  a  matter  of  habit  and  our  aim  should  be  to  set 
up  good  automatic  spelling  habits.  Though  methods  of  teaching  will 
differ,  the  following  essentials  will  affect  the  success  of  the  lesson : 

1.  The  need  for  preparation  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
— a  knowledge  of  pronunciation,  and  use,  of  each  word  and  its  division 
into  syllables  (see  dictionary). 

2.  The  words  should  be  taught  in  order  of  difficulty,  most  of  time 
being  spent  on  more  difficult  words. 

3.  Pupils  should  know  how  to  use  each  word  correctly.  (Language 
training  in  sentence  building.) 

4.  Follow  a  sequence  in  teaching. 

(a)  Observation  of  the  correct  form  of  the  word — getting  a  mental 
picture. 

(b)  Imprinting  the  same. 

(c)  Helping  the  pupil  to  retain  what  he  has  been  taught. 

Some  children  are  naturally  good  spellers  and  require  little  help,  but 
for  those  who  find  difficulty  and  as  a  rule  lose  interest  first,  one  must 
provide  devices.    The  following  are  suggested: 

A.  Observation  Devices. 

1.  Write  the  words  carefully  in  large  letters  on  the  blackboard  paying 
attention  to  correct  letter  forms — i's  dotted,  t's  crossed,  l's  looped,  etc., 
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and  require  your  pupils  to  show  the  same  care  in  copying  what  you  have 
written. 

2.  Divide  the  words  into  syllables  using  lines  or  spaces — dis[tance 
or  dis  tance. 

3.  Mark  difficult  part  or  parts  with  coloured  chalk — underline  or 
outline  letters. 

4.  When  teaching  a  new  word,  write  it  at  some  distance  from  the 
other  words  so  that  attention  may  be  focused  on  it,  and  add  it  to  the 
column  of  words  taught,  later  on. 

5.  Keep  a  list  of  words  commonly  misspelled  on  a  side  board  or 
printed  or  written  on  large  cards  so  that  the  correct  form  may  be  kept 
before  the  pupils. 

6.  Have  pupils  keep  lists  of  words  which  are  troublesome — in  the 
back  pages  of  note  books  for  ready  reference  and  busy  work.  Check 
lists  to  be  sure  that  copying  is  correct. 

7.  Have  printed  model  beside  or  under  written  model — distance, 

DISTANCE. 

8.  Use  of  dictionary  (see  below). 

B.  Devices  for  imprinting  correct  form. 

1.  Careful  writing  (correct  letter  forms). 

2.  Sense  training — eye,  ear  and  hand  (motor  activity). 

(a)  Writing  on  the  blackboard  and  in  workbooks. 

(b)  Tracing  in  the  air,  on  desks,  or  books. 

(c)  Tracing  letters  of  blackboard  model  with  white  or  coloured 
chalk  or  ringer. 

(d)  Repeating  the  letters  of  the  word  slowly,  stopping  at  the  syllable 
divisions. 

(e)  Observe  word  and  repeat  the  letters  without  looking  (turn  head 
or  close  eyes). 

(/)  Write  the  word  slowly,  repeating  letters  while  writing.  Then 
write  or  spell  more  quickly  until  the  spelling  becomes  mechanical. 

(h)  Use  cut-out  letters  (white  or  coloured  arranged  on  dark  back- 
ground) and  have  pupils  build  up  the  words.  Coloured  letters  may  be 
used  for  difficult  parts. 

(i)  Associate  the  word  with  an  object,  an  action  or  a  picture,  e.g., 
1.  an  awl — show  the  tool  and  have  pupils  use  it;  2.  trudge — -pupil  illus- 
trates this  action;  3.  jackal — show  a  picture  or  make  a  blackboard 
illustration. 

C.  Devices  for  helping  pupils  to  retain  the  correct  form  of  the 

WORD. 

1.  Frequent  drills  and  oral  and  written  tests  using  game  devices. 
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(a)  Cards  on  which  words  have  been  printed  or  written.  Show  card 
so  that  pupils  may  study  the  word.  Remove  and  call  upon  pupils  to 
spell  what  they  have  seen  (oral  or  written  test).  Have  competition 
among  pupils  chosen  from  different  rows  and  give  rewards  (stars,  flags, 
marks)  to  pupils,  rows  and  sides. 

(b)  Allow  time  for  observation  of  words  on  cards,  blackboard  or 
workbooks.     Cover.     Teacher  writes  first  and  last  letter  of  word  on 

blackboard  and  pupils  are  required  to  fill  in  missing  letters,  e.g.,  c y 

=  candy. 

(c)  Write  one  syllable  of  word  on  blackboard  (or  first  and  last 
syllables)  and  have  pupils  spell  orally  or  write  the  missing  syllable  and 
the  complete  word. 

(d)  Write  a  sentence  on  the  blackboard,  omitting  the  word  to  be 
spelled.    Pupil  writes  the  missing  word  with  coloured  chalk. 

(e)  Erase  a  word  from  the  list  and  have  pupils  rewrite  from  memory. 
All  the  words  may  be  erased  in  order  or  promiscuously  and  the 
column  built  up  again. 

(/)  Sentences  developed  from  the  pupils  may  be  written  on  the 
blackboard,  read  aloud  and  copied  by  the  pupils  who  are  required  to 
underline  the  words  taUght  during  the  spelling  lesson. 

(g)  Have  a  pupil  spell  with  the  lips  only  or  in  a  whisper  and  choose 
pupils  who  will  tell  what  the  word  is  and  then  spell  it  aloud. 

(h)  A  pupil  in  the  first  row  faces  the  blackboard  on  which  the  list  of 
words  is  seen  and  tests  orally  a  pupil  in  the  third  row  who  faces  the 
back  of  the  room  while  spelling. 

(i)  A  pupil  traces  a  word  on  the  blackboard  and  calls  upon  another 
pupil  to  tell  what  he  has  written.  A  third  pupil  may  write  the  word 
in  coloured  chalk.  The  word  may  be  written  with  a  "brush"  made 
of  paper  and  dipped  in  water — the  model  being  watched.  When  the 
"water- writing"  has  disappeared  the  word  is  written  with  chalk,  pen 
or  pencil. 

(j)  A  number  of  pupils  stand  at  blackboard.  Dictate  the  word  and 
see  who  can  write  it  correctly  first. 

(k)  Review  words  from  day  to  day.  Words  commonly  misspelled 
in  lesson  one  may  be  retaught  with  those  of  lesson  two. 

(I)  Two  pupils  with  pointers  stand  before  list  of  words  on  the 
blackboard.  A.  calls  a  word  and  B.  and  C.  see  who  can  point  to  it  first. 
D.  counts  marks  in  columns  marked  "  Boys  "  and  "  Girls  ".  A.  may  spell 
the  word  slowly  and  B.  and  C.  point. 

(m)  Have  words  printed  on  cards  in  large  letters.  Pupils  who  need 
special  help  may  cut  out  letters  and  build  the  word  again. 

(n)  Names  of  objects  and  furnishings  around  the  schoolroom  may 
be  written,  or  printed  on  cards,  attached  to  same  and  used  in  drill  and 
testing  games. 
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(o)  Use  spelling  words  in  oral  and  written  language  lessons. 

(p)  Have  pupils  find  "little"  words  in  the  "big"  word,  e.g.,  pie  in 
piece;  in  and  end  in  intend;  in,  no,  and  cent  in  innocent.  The  children 
are  very  fond  of  this  device  which  is  also  helpful  in  teaching  homonyms. 

(q)  Oral  and  written  spelling  matches,  sides  being  chosen. 

Many  other  devices  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  resourceful 
teacher  by  means  of  which  variety  and  interest  may  be  added  to  a  lesson 
that  might  otherwise  become  monotonous  to  both  pupil  and  teacher. 
Correlate  spelling  with  other  school  subjects,  e.g.,  in  language  lessons 
one  might  teach  related  words — hurry,  hurrying,  hurried,  hurriedly  and 
haste  (see  dictionary).  Enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  do 
much  to  inspire  effort  in  the  pupils.  Arouse  in  the  pupils  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  and  a  desire  to  improve.  Rewards  such  as  stars  (crayon 
or  paper),  seals,  suited  to  seasons,  festivals,  e.g.,  Thanksgiving;  Christmas 
(Santa  Claus,  holly,  bells,  etc.);  St.  Valentine's  Day  (hearts,  flowers, 
birds,  etc.) ;  St.  Patrick's  Day  (shamrocks,  harps,  etc.) ;  Easter  (lilies, 
daffodils,  etc.) ;  Empire  Day  (flags) — for  perfect  lessons,  and  improve- 
ment cards  for  poor  spellers  who  have  made  an  effort  and  shown  some 
improvement  will  do  much  to  encourage  the  pupils.  Papers  may  be 
pinned  up  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  also  sent  home  to  the  parents. 

The  following  steps  for  a  twenty-minute  spelling  lesson  including 
written  test  (six  words)  are  suggestive : 

1.  Development  of  the  word  from  the  pupil  without  waste  of  time, 
and  writing  of  same  on  the  blackboard  as  soon  as  developed. 

2.  Correct  pronunciation  by  two  or  three  pupils. 

3.  Use  of  word  in  a  sentence  by  two  or  three  pupils. 

4.  Division  of  the  word  into  syllables  by  the  teacher. 

5.  Devices  for  observing,  imprinting  and  retaining  the  word.  (See 
devices  suggested  under  each  heading.) 

6.  Written  Test.  When  the  six  words  have  been  taught,  small 
papers  which  were  distributed  by  monitors  before  lesson  was  begun,  and 
placed  on  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  each  desk,  are  used  for  written 
work,  the  words  being  copied  in  pen  and  ink  once  each  from  list  on 
blackboard.  The  words  may  be  written  as  soon  as  each  is  taught — 
test  results  are  about  the  same  with  either  method.  Tracing  in  the  air, 
etc.,  will  take  the  place  of  actual  written  work  until  all  words  have  been 
taught  (motor  activity  is  provided  for)  and  prevent  some  confusion  and 
loss  of  time  caused  by  changing  to  writing  position,  distracted  attention, 
coming  back  to  order  again,  arousing  fresh  interest,  etc.  Devices  will 
provide  physical  activity  during  the  lesson.  When  sufficient  time  has 
been  allowed  for  copying,  papers  are  turned  over,  a  curtain  drawn  over 
the  words  and  dictation  (in  order  of  teaching  or  promiscuously)  follows. 
Supervise  the  pupils'  work. 
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7.  Detection  of  Errors.  Pupils  place  pens  and  take  pencils  for 
marking  (papers  may  be  exchanged).  If  words  are  written  with  pencil 
use  crayons  or  pen  and  ink  for  marking — a  small  "c"  beside  each  word 
spelled  correctly,  no  mark  for  an  error.  Uncover  list  on  blackboard. 
Teacher  or  a  pupil  may  spell  for  the  class.  When  papers  have  been 
marked,  the  teacher  or  monitors  (good  spellers)  may  overlook  the  mark- 
ing to  be  sure  that  markers  have  been  careful.  This  may  be  done 
quickly  and  may  be  omitted  if  desired  after  spelling  ability  of  the  pupils 
is  known.  Pupils  stand  and  count  is  taken  for  no  errors,  one  error  and 
more  than  one  error.  "No  error"  and  "one  error"  papers  may  be 
collected  for  teacher's  use  or  kept  by  pupils  in  envelopes  made  during 
a  manual  training  lesson  for  reference  and  busy  work. 

8.  Correction  of  Errors.  Pupils  having  one  error  may  study  correct 
form,  write  it  once,  and  stand  when  ready  for  oral  testing,  after  which 
they  may  join  pupils  having  no  errors  in  busy  work  e.g.,  to  accustom 
pupils  to  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  a  few  suitable  words  connected  with 
the  spelling  lesson  or  .some  topic  recently  discussed  may  be  written 
on  the  blackboard  for  word-study,  pupils  being  asked  to  find  each  word 
in  the  dictionary,  write  it  once,  divide  it  into  syllables,  mark  the  accent 
and  use  it  correctly  in  a  short  written  sentence.  Pupils  having  more 
than  one  error  name  the  words  giving  trouble,  each  one  being  checked 
off  thus  V  on  blackboard  list — unchecked  words  are  erased.  Pupils 
are  always  pleased  when  few  words  or  none  have  to  be  checked.  This 
is  their  aim  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  Take  papers  from  these 
pupils  for  reference  and  to  prevent  observation  of  incorrect  forms. 
Inspect  the  work  of  pupils  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  There  may  be 
vision  trouble,  incorrect  copying  from  the  blackboard,  poor  writing,  etc. 
Have  drill  games  (see  devices  suggested)  and  a  written  test,  pupils 
aiming  to  join  the  busy-work  class.  Keep  lists  of  the  troublesome 
words  for  general  review  lessons,  including  if  necessary  words  from 
pupils  with  one  error.  Weekly  and  monthly  review  tests  will  provide 
material  for  drill  lessons  and  also  serve  to  encourage  both  teacher  and 
pupil  if  improvement  has  been  made.  A  knowledge  of  results  is  a  guide 
to  the  teacher  in  the  use  of  methods,  and  should  be  to  the  pupil  an 
incentive  to  effort. 


A  teacher  had  carefully  explained  to  her  class  the  meaning  of  the  word  w  happens  ". 
"Now,"  she  said,  "if  there  is  anything  you  do  not  understand  in  what  I  have  been 
telling  you  just  raise  your  hand." 

Not  a  hand  was  raised.  "If  you  understand  how  it  should  be  used,  who  can  give 
me  a  sentence  with  this  word  '  happens '  in  it  ?  " 

Quickly  a  hand  was  raised,  and  an  eager  voice  called  out :  '  My  mother  wears 
happens  in  her  head." 


The  Appeal  to  the  Eye  in  Art 

MARIE   B.    JAMISON 

Strathcona  Model  School,  Hamilton 

Look  without, — 

Behold  the  beauty  of  the  day:  the  shout 
Of  colour  to  glad  colour; — rocks  and  trees 
And  sun  and  sea,  and  wind  and  sky! 
All  these 
Are  God's  expression,  art-work  of  His  hand, 
Which  men  must  love,  ere  they  can  understand. 

— Richard  Hovey. 

"To  develop  the  child's  powers  of  observation,  to  stimulate  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  literature,  nature  and  art,  to  cultivate  the  imagination,  and  finally,  to  develop  the 
creative  faculties" — these  are  the  chief  aims  of  Art  education. 

What  other  subject  on  our  curriculum  makes  such  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  eye?  Literally,  the  "seeing  eye"  is  of  the  utmost  importance  if 
we  are  to  make  any  progress  toward  our  goal.  Ruskin  says:  "When 
once  we  see  keenly  enough,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  drawing 
what  we  see". 

Much  more  could  be  done  in  our  schools  with  this  subject  if  we,  as 
teachers,  realized  that  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  untrained  and 
unpractised  eye-sight.     ' '  The  education  of  the  eye  is  more  necessary  than 
the  education  of  the  hand,  for  the  hand  will  soon  learn  to  obey  the  eye." 
Our  first  step,  then,  must  be  the  training  of  the  eye.     We  should 
lead  the  child  to  see  the  marvellous  beauties  of  this  world  of  ours. 
I  look  far  up  at  the  blue,  blue  sky, 
And  then  afar  out  at  the  world  so  green, 
And  think  it  the  loveliest  ever  seen, 
The  loveliest  world  that  ever  was  seen. 

Have  conversations  about  the  beautiful  sunset  of  last  night,  the 
varied  colours  to  be  found  in  the  trees  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  the 
fruits — the  apples,  peaches,  acorns,  etc. 

Then  let  the  child  try  to  express  his  appreciation  of  these  beauties 
of  nature  by  means  of  sketches,  made  with  the  brush  or  crayon.  And 
if  he  has  observed  accurately,  he  will  be  able  to  record  more  or  less 
accurately. 

In  this  connection  we  have  a  valuable  opportunity  for  developing 
the  child's  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning,  of  inspiring  an  interest 
in  Nature  which  will  last  throughout  life,  i.e.,  by  the  keeping  of  a  Nature 
Book.     Let  him  record  what  he  sees,  illustrating  in  a  simple  way,  thus 
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SPECIMENS  OF  PUPILS*  WORK 
(Note:  The  cover  and  the  specimen  page  are  from  different  books) 


correlating  Nature  Study,  Language  and  Art.  Some  work  done  in 
spare  time  by  Junior  Third  pupils  last  year  will  show  the  interest  gained 
by  this  device.  Their  creative  faculties  had  further  outlet  in  the  design- 
ing of  the  booklet  cover. 

Autumn,  too,  has  a  wealth  of  choice  material  for  nature  sketches — 
the  tall  grasses,  the  golden-rod,  the  purple  aster,  the  milk-weed  pods,  the 
bright  autumn  leaves,  the  rushes,  and  the  swinging  vine  with  its  glowing 
colour. 

Have  the  children  bring  specimens  of  the  different  kinds,  leading 
them  to  select  the  most  beautiful.  Let  us  take  the  bulrush  for  our 
study.  Arrange  the  specimens  in  upright  position  on  model  stands, 
or  in  jars  of  moist  sand  on  boards  placed  across  the  aisles.  Have  a 
sufficient  number  to  enable  each  child  to  see  one  clearly. 

For  the  Third  Book  classes,  we  may  have  two  points  of  interest,  a 
principal  and  a  secondary  one,  as  in  the  sketch. 

Note  that  one  looks  more  important  than  the  other.  Why?  It  is 
taller.  How  much  taller?  Observe  the  general  direction  of  the  stems 
— the  stiffness.     (Teacher  sketch  lines  of  direction  on  board.)     Note  the 
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proportions  of  the  head  and  stem.  Mass 
them  in  on  the  blackboard  with  a  broad,  soft 
line.  Note  the  withered  tip.  What  is  the 
shape  of  the  leaves?  The  height?  The 
width?  Note  the  graceful  droop  of  several 
— the  folding  round  the  stem.  Sketch  rapidly. 
Which  leaves  lie  in  front  of  the  cat-tail,  which 
behind? 

If  colours  are  to  be  used,  lead  the  pupils 
to  see  the  rich  browns,  the  different  greens, 
the  rusty  tips  of  the  leaves. 

After  the  plant  has  been  studied  in  detail, 
remove  the  blackboard  sketch  and  let  the 
pupils  express  what  they  have  seen  Re- 
peatedly encourage  them  to  tell  the  truth  in 
their  pictures,  frequently  comparing  the 
sketch  with  the  model. 

After  the  pictures  are  made,  continue 
the  appeal  to  the  eye  by  showing  them  to 
the  class  for  criticism,  letting  them  decide 
which  is  best  and  why. 

Thus  the  child  will  be  led  to  know  what 
to  look  for,  and  what  he  sees,  and,  knowing 

"  Each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each  in  his  separate  Star, 
Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it,  for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are." 

— Kipling. 


Drawing  in  Correlation  with  Nature  Study,  Agriculture, 
and  Literature  and  Composition 

IDA   F.    TERRY 

Art  Supervisor,  Medicine  Hat  City  Schools 

THE  following,  which  may  prove  helpful  to  teachers  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the    Public  Schools,  is  a  practical  working  out  of  a 
plan    to   correlate    Drawing   with    Nature    Study,   Agriculture, 
Literature  and  Composition.     It  is  an  exercise  in  training  in  observation 
and  imagination,  which  has  actually  been  accomplished  in  a  graded 
school. 

Wild  Oats 

I 
The  teacher  of  a  primary  grade  selected  Wild  Oats  as  the   subject 
for  consideration  by  her  class.     Each  child  was  given  first  two  seeds,  one 
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wild  and  one  cultivated.  These  were  carefully  examined,  and  the 
children  asked  to  say  wherein  they  differed.  They  then  drew  the  seeds 
carefully,  the  teacher  also  drawing  two  very  much  enlarged  seeds  on 
the  blackboard  showing  the  difference  in  colour,  texture  and  shape. 
The  seeds  were  then  planted  in  a  box  on  the  window  ledge  for  future 
observation. 


Summary  of  facts  observed: 
Wild  Oats  (see  Fig.  la). 
Colour,  dark. 
Surface,  hairy. 
Shape,  long  and  thin. 
Marking,  a  mule's  foot. 
Content,  scaly  and  light. 

Cultivated  Oats  (see  Fig.  lb). 
Colour,  light  (except  in  variety 

known  as  Black  oats) . 
Surface,  smoother  than  wild. 
Shape,  stout  and  shorter. 
Marking,  a  few  lines  or  none  at  all. 
Content,  floury  and  solid. 


J 
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Green  growing  wild  and  cultivated  oat  plants  were  examined,  the 
only  difference  apparently  being  that  the  wild  oat  plants  appeared 
stronger  and  more  lusty  than  the  cultivated  ones.  Drawings  were 
made.  Unripe  oats  (both  wild  and  cultivated)  were  then  shown,  and 
the  class  noticed  that  the  heads  were  upright  and  just  beginning  to 
burst  their  sheaths.  Little  or  no  difference  between  the  wild  and 
cultivated  could  be  detected  (See  rigs.  4  and  5).     Drawings  were  made. 

Ripened  plants  of  the  wild  oats  were  then  contrasted  with  the 
ripened  plant  of  cultivated  oats.  The  following  are  the  actual  remarks 
and  observations  made  by  children  in  a  primary  class  in  summing  up 
their  observation. 

1.  "The  oats,  both  varieties,  have  little  rain  coats  or  capes  which 
have  two  long  sleeves"  (glumes).     (See  Fig.  3a  and  b.) 

2.  "The  sleeves  are  fastened  together  at  the  top  with  a  little  button." 
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3.  "Inside  the  coats  are  two  little  seed  babies,  one  is  larger  than 
the  other,"     "They  cuddle  up  cjose  together  for  shelter." 


Wild  Oats 

"Have  two  seed  babies,  which 
are  dark  and  hairy.  They  are 
very  thin  and  marked  with  a 
little  mule's  foot".    (See  Fig.  1.) 

"Have  two  sharp,  twisted  horns 
(awns)  bent  in  the  middle,  rough 
to  touch,  and  hold  on  tight  to 
the  seeds".  (Information  volun- 
teered.) "The  spears  will  stick 
into  your  stockings ' ' .  Why ?  "To 
make  you  carry  them  to  a  new 
place  where  they  can  grow  next 
year".  (See  Fig.  3a  and  b.) 
"The  seeds  break  off  and  the 
spears  make  holes  in  your  legs 
and  hurt  you". 

Many  drawings  were  made  both 


Cultivated  Oats 
"Have  two  seed  babies,  fair 
and  smooth.  Very  fat  and  full  of 
nice  floury  stuff,  and  have  no 
marks  on  them  except  some  little 
lines". 

"Have  a  little  'stick'  (the  awn) 
that  is  stringy  and  breaks  off  very 
easily".  (Information  volun- 
teered.) "If  you  rub  good  oats 
in  your  hands  the  little  sticks 
(awns)  will  drop  off  quite  easily". 


by  teacher  and  pupils. 
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Games  were  played  as  follows:  A  sheaf  of  oats  containing  some 
wild  oats  (a  very  few)  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Several 
children  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  sheaf  and  see  who  could  pick  out  a 
head  of  wild  oats  first.  Great  excitement  was  shown  by  the  class,  who 
had  chosen  the  searchers  as  representatives  of  groups. 

For  seat  work,  a  large  handful  of  oats  containing  one  or  two  wild  oat 
seeds  was  given  to  each  child.  The  game  consisted  in  seeing  which 
child  could  separate  the  wild  oats  from  the  cultivated  in  the  shortest 
time; 

The  subject  was  used  as  a  basis  for  oral  composition.  Each  child 
was  required  to  make  a  statement  about  the  wild  or  cultivated  oats. 
Two  rows  of  children  represented  two  rows  of  oats,  one  the  wild  and  the 
other  the  cultivated  variety.     Here  are  a  few  examples : — • 

Wild  oat  row — ■ 

"I  am  a  wild  oat". 

"I  have  two  sleeves  to  my  coat". 

"I  am  black 'inside"'. 

"I  have  two  babies". 

"I  have  two  horns". 

" I  will  try  to  make  you  carry  me  away  to  a  new  place". 

"I  will  stick  my  horns  into  your  stockings". 

"I  will  make  you  jump". 

"If  you  try  to  eat  me  I  will  choke  you". 

Cultivated  row — ■ 

"I  am  a  tame  oat". 

"I  have  two  sleeves  and  a  button  on  my  coat". 

"I  am  white". 

'ft  have  two  babies  also". 

"I  have  a  little  white  stick". 

"I  won't  hurt  you  with  my  stick". 

"I  am  good  to  eat". 

"Mary  eats  me  for  her  breakfast". 

" I  am  sometimes  rolled  out  flat,  then  people  call  me  ' Rolled  Oats'". 

Imagination,  in  Composition. 

Question:  Can  you  make  up  a  story  about  the  wild  oats — 'something 
like  the  stories  you  have  heard  about  the  Pasque  flower,  and  the  story 
of  the  Dandelion  (in  Hiawatha)?  The  following  is  a  combination  of 
the  children's  ideas  put  into  blank  verse.  The  stories  varied  very 
considerably,  but  all  agreed  that  a  mule  had  stamped  on  the  seed  of 
the  wild  oats  and  marked  it  for  life,  because  it  was  not  good  to  eat. 
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WILD  OATS 

(Fable  taken  from  suggestions  of  a  Primary  Class  after  having  carefully  examined 

wild  oats) 


In  a  field  of  waving  grasses 
Planted  by  the  "Great  All  Father" 
Grew  the  grains  which  now  for  ages 
Have  been  used  by  every  nation. 
Wheat  and  Barley,  Rye  and  Buckwheat, 
Rice  and  Sweet  Corn,  Oats  and  Millet. 
And  the  men  and  birds  and  cattle 
Came  from  all  throughout  the  country 
There  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

All  the  grains  gave  of  their  substance, 
Some  reluctantly,  some  gladly. 
Men  preferred  the  wheat  and  sweet  corn, 
While  the  birds  chose  rice  and  barley, 
But  the  horses  and  the  cattle, 
Both  desired  the  sweet  white  oat  seeds 
More  than  any  other  grain  food. 
And  the  oats  gave  of  their  fullness 
Glad  to  feed  the  hungry  creatures, 
All  save  one  tall  sturdy  oat  plant, 
Who  wa.s  full  of  indignation 
When  the  horses  and  the  cattle 
Came  to  feed  upon  his  bounty. 
"For,"  said  he,  "throughout  the  summer 
I  have  toiled  to  fill  my  seed  bins, 
Made  my  grains  both  sleek  and  glossy, 
So  that  I  might  keep  my  substance 
And  become  more  fat  and  wealthy. 
But  these  thieving  mules  and  cattle 
Come  to  steal  my  hoarded  treasure. 
Had  I  but  the  sharp  and  powerful 
Hoofs  the  mules  can  use  so  fiercely, 
Or  the  horns  that  serve  the  cattle 
For  a  sure  and  ready  weapon, 
Or  a  coat  of  bristling  goat  hair, 
I  could  then  protect  my  substance 
From  these  armed  and  powerful  robbers". 

Then  he  formed  a  resolution 

That  through  all  the  coming  summer 

He  would  turn  his  full  attention 

To  devising  a  protection 

Which  should  keep  his  foes  from  stealing 

Any  more,  his  precious  treasures. 

So  the  time  and  strength  and  cunning, 

That  for  forming  heads  of  seed  grain 

Patiently  should  have  been  given, 


Was  by  him  in  toil  expended 

On  the  making  of  the  weapons 

Which  should  guard  his  golden  treasure. 

Two  sharp  twisted  horns  he  fashioned, 
Barbed  and  strong  and  sharply  bending, 
And  a  covering  of  bristles 
To  protect  the  seeds  from  danger. 
Then,  when  the  soft  Autumn  breezes 
Shook  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley 
Ripe  and  heavy,  golden  tinted, 
And  his  brother  oats  were  bending 
With  the  weight  of  heavy  seed  grains, 
He  alone  stood  proudly  upright 
Armed  with  horns  all  barbed  and  twisted 
Ready  to  repel  invaders. 

Soon  the  horses  and  the  cattle 
Came  to  feed  within  the  meadow, 
Seized  the  ripened  grain  in  rapture 
Grunting  in  their  satisfaction. 
And  the  oats  bowed  down  before  them 
Offering  their  bounteous  food  stores, 
All  save  one,  who  stood  defiant 
With  his  twisted  horns  outstanding. 

Now  among  the  feeding  creatures 
Was  a  mule  of  hasty  temper 
Who  beheld  the  stately  oat  plant 
But  he  knew  not  of  the  weapons. 
So  he  seized  the  tempting  morsel, 
Thinking  he  should  find  it  pleasant, 
Full  of  nourishment,  and  floury, 
Like  the  other  oats  around  him. 
But  the  horns  so  strong  and  cruel 
Pierced  his  tongue  with  fiery  torment, 
Neither  could  he  cast  them  from  him, 
For  the  barbs  remained  embedded 
Partly  from  the  flesh  protruding. 
Then,  to  aid  him  in  ejecting 
From  his  mouth  the  cruel  weapon, 
He  employed  a  hoof  to  loosen 
If  he  could  that  thing  of  torture. 
And  at  length  succeeded  only 
In  detaching  from  its  socket, 
Thin  and  poor — a  seed  grain  only 
Which  contained  no  oaten  flour. 
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And  he  stamped  in  rage  upon  it, 
Blackening  its  hairy  surface, 
Marking  on  its  face  an  imprint 
Of  his  hoof  so  long  and  slender. 

Ever  since  the  thrifty  farmer 
Finds  among  his  growing  oat  crop 
Here  and  there,  a  lusty  plantlet 
Taller,  stouter  than  his  fellows. 
And  the  awns  are  strong  and  twisted 
Into  two  defensive  weapons, 
And  the  seed  is  thin  and  bristling, 
But  contains  no  oaten  flour. 


For  the  energy  and  patience 

That  should  have  produced  the  oat  grain 

Have  been  used  in  forming  weapons 

Which  protect  a  seed  that's  worthless. 

And  these  seeds  are  dark  and  hairy 

And  upon  their  flattened  faces 

May  be  seen  the  startling  imprint 

Of  the  mule's  foot  in  his  anger. 

And  the  farmer  has  no  mercy 

For  the  armed  interloper, 

But  will  seize  him  and  destroy  him 

As  a  weed  most  vile  and  noxious 

And  a  menace  to  his  neighbours. 


The  Railways  of  Canada 


PROF.  GEO.  A.  CORNISH 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

BY  1860  Canada  had  over  2,000  miles  of  railways.  Practically  all  of 
this  mileage  had  been  built  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  main 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  was  complete  from  Sarnia  to  Portland  and 
it  also  had  a  line  south  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal  through 
Point  Levis  to  River  de  Loup.  The  Great  Western  from  Windsor  to 
Niagara  Falls  formed  a  connecting  link  in  the  lines  between  Chicago  and 
New  York.  Ontario  had  lines  from  Buffalo  to  Goderich,  from  Toronto 
to  Collingwood,  from  Brockville  to  Arnprior,  and  from  Prescott  to 
Ottawa. 

This  is  only  one  side  of  the  story.  For  not  one  of  these  railways 
was  a  commercial  success.  The  big  dividends  that  the  municipalities 
expected  to  relieve  them  from  taxation  of  all  kinds  were  replaced  by 
accumulating  unpaid  interest  on  the  bonds,  which  they  had  guaranteed. 
Cobourg  and  Port  Hope  together  owed  half  a  million  in  unpaid  interest 
alone.  Finally  the  province  had  to  take  over  much  of  the  obligations 
of  the  municipalities.  During  the  next  seven  years  scarcely  200  miles 
of  railway  were  built  in  the  Canadian  provinces. 

In  1867  the  four  provinces  confederated.  One  of  the  terms  of  con- 
federal ion  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  line  to  connect  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  on  the  one  hand  and  the  two  Canadas  on  the  other 
The  Intercolonial  railway  was  soon  begun.  It  was  built  primarily  not 
as  a  commercial  undertaking  but  for  military  and  political  reasons. 
After  the  rebellion  of  1837  Lord  Durham  had  seen  the  necessity  of 
better  transportation  to  Ontario  and  Quebec  during  the  winter  when 
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the  St.  Lawrence  was  frozen.  If  any  dispute  with  the  United  States 
arose  it  would  be  important  to  have  an  all-Canadian  line  for  the  bringing 
in  of  soldiers  and  munitions.  Hence  in  selecting  a  route  the  military 
consideration  was  uppermost.  Accordingly,  instead  of  following  the 
level,  direct,  and  well  populated  route  along  the  valley  of  the  St.  John 
River,  they  selected  a  route  along  the  gulf  coast  because  it  was  remote 
from  the  American  border.  Thus  the  Intercolonial  instead  of  being 
short  and  direct,  was  long,  and  passed  through  an  inhospitable  district 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  develop  traffic.  As  a  result  the  Inter- 
colonial has  never  been  a  commercial  success.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  built  it  has  been  eminently  successful;  the 
four  provinces  have  been  knit  together  into  one  united  country.  We 
ar3  all  thankful  that  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  use  it  for  military 
purposes,  as  Canada  and  the  United  States,  though  they  have  had  several 
bitter  disputes,  have  preferred  to  settle  them  around  the  council  board 
rather  than  by  means  of  blood  and  steel.  At  first  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  terminated  at  River  du  Loup,  but  it  was  extended  first  to 
Point  Levis  and  later  to  Montreal  by  purchase  from  the  Grand  Trunk. 
In  1869  the  North  West  Territory  became  a  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  in  1871  British  Columbia  joined  her  lot  with  the  con- 
federation. One  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  between  British 
Columbia  and  Canada  was  that  a  railway  connecting  the  two  should 
be  constructed  within  ten  years.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Canada's 
greatest  and  most  brilliant  railway  undertaking.  The  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  left  in  private  hands  and  several  of 
the  greatest  financiers  and  business  men  that  Canada  has  ever  produced 
undertook  the  work.  It  was  begun  in  earnest  in  1880  and  was  to  be 
completed  within  ten  years.  The  difficulties  of  construction  were 
enormous,  the  difficulties  of  raising  sufficient  money  to  carry  on  the 
work  were  still  greater,  but  the  indomitable  wills  of  Donald  Smith  and 
George  Stephen,  later  Lord  Strathcona  and  Lord  Mountstephen,  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  political  sagacity  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  on  the 
other,  overcame  every  difficulty  and  the  last  spike  was  driven  in  1885. 
Thus  the  greatest  piece  of  railway  construction  ever  undertaken  up  to 
that  date  was  completed  in  about  one  half  of  the  stipulated  time.  The 
C.P.R.  began  at  Vancouver,  which  the  railway  created,  passed  through 
the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  across  the  empty  prairies,  across  the  still 
more  empty  and  desolate  stretch  of  north-west  Ontario  to  terminate 
at  Callendar  on  Lake  Nipissing.  If  it  required  a  stroke  of  genius  to 
construct  such  a  road  it  required  a  superman  to  make  it  pay.  The 
region  through  which  it  passed  was  uninhabited,  there  were  scarcely 
a  dozen  white  settlers  between  Portage  la  Prairie  and  the  Rockies. 
Sir  William  Van  Home,  the  first  general  manager,  had  to  create  the 
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traffic,  and  he  did  so  with  such  consummate  skill  that  it  was  a  com- 
mercial success  from  the  first  and  has  grown  until  now  it  is  probably 
the  most  business-like  and  successful  transportation  system  in  the 
whole  world. 

No  sooner  was  the  main  line  of  the  C.P.R.  constructed  than  it  began 
to  reach  out  in  every  direction  both  by  land  and  sea.  Its  iron  tentacles 
stretched  out  from  Callendar  near  North  Bay  down  to  Ottawa,  to 
Montreal,  and  through  the  State  of  Maine  to  St.  John,  an  ocean  port 
on  the  Atlantic.  It  was  the  first  real  transcontinental  railway  as  it 
was  the  first  single  railway  to  stretch  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  only  the  first,  but  until  the  Canadian  National  Railways  came 
into  existence,  the  last  also.  The  C.P.R.  began  to  obtain  feeders  in 
the  populous  parts  of  Ontario  partly  by  building  and  partly  by  absorp- 
tion of  lines  already  constructed.  As  the  Grand  Trunk  considered  this 
part  of  Canada  its  special  domain  it  became  thoroughly  aroused  and 
alarmed.  It  also  began  to  absorb  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  in  a  very 
few  years  all  the  important  railways  in  the  oldei  parts  of  Canada  became 
parts  of  the  two  great  systems,  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railways.  The  old  names, such  as  Great  Western;  Credit  Valley; 
Toronto,  Grey  and  Bruce ;  Northern ;  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa ;  Midland, 
Toronto  and  Nipissing,  and  Canada  Central,  which  were  household 
words  a  generation  ago  are  now  almost  forgotten. 

In  the  year  1896  a  new  cloud  began  to  appear  above  the  railway 
horizon.  At  first  it  was  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but  its  poten- 
tialities were  great.  There  is  no  more  romantic  achievement  in  railway 
building  than  that  of  William  Mackenzie  and  Donald  Mann.  The 
first  started  life  as  a  country  school  teacher,  the  latter  to  prepare  for 
the  Christian  ministry,  but  both  were  soon  making  their  way  in  the 
world  by  taking  contracts  in  railway  construction  for  the  C.P.R.  and 
G.T.R.  At  last  they  started  building  railways  for  themselves.  Their 
first  ambitious  endeavour  was  a  hundred  miles  of  railway  in  Manitoba, 
beginning  nowhere,  ending  nowhere,  and  which  proudly  possessed  one 
locomotive  and  had  a  staff  of  thirteen  men  and  a  boy.  But  they  bought 
a  charter  here,  a  charter  there,  built  connecting  lines  and  in  less  than 
twenty  years  these  two  men,  who  started  with  nothing,  controlled  a 
great  transcontinental  railway,  the  Canadian  Northern.  Like  the 
Canadian  Pacific  the  western  terminus  was  Vancouver,  but  they  struck 
farther  north  through  British  Columbia  and  emerged  from  the  Rockies 
through  the  Yellowhead  Pass,  which  is  very  much  lower  than  the  Kicking 
Horse  Pass  followed  by  the  C.P.R.  The  Canadian  Northern  then 
passes  through  Edmonton,  Saskatoon,  and  Winnipeg,  passes  south  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  through  the  United  States  and  reaches  Lake 
Superior  at  Port  Arthur.     It  then  passes  through  New  Ontario  much 
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farther  north  than  the  C.P.R.  and  touches  Sudbury,  North  Bay  and 
Ottawa.  It  follows  the  north  shore  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence 
and  terminates  at  Quebec. 

{To  be  concluded  in  December) 


Spelling  in  the  Entrance  Class 

W.    FRANK   SMITH 

Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

MY  daily  "recitation"  period  for  spelling  in  the  Entrance  grade 
consists  of  ten  minutes  only.  The  work  is  prepared  out  of 
school — my  only  "home  work".  Sentences  are  dictated  slowly 
and  plainly,  repeated  if  necessary,  and  re-read.  Naturally,  the  lesson 
is  short.  The  pupils  write  on  sheets  of  "re-fill"  paper,  sign  them,  and 
number  them.  The  first  lesson  of  the  month  is  "No.  1",  the  second 
"No.  2",  and  so  on  for  as  many  days  as  there  are  in  the  month.  I 
correct  papers  during  a  study  period  in  the  afternoon,  and  return  them 
before  four  o'clock. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  credit  of  20  marks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  Each  error  is  subtracted,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  the 
pupil's  credit  is  20  marks,  less  the  number  of  mistakes  in  daily  lessons. 
Then  during  the  month  I  set  two  examinations — one  a  review  of  the 
daily  lessons,  the  other  work  not  previously  seen.  Each  of  these  is 
assigned  15  marks;  a  deduction  of  2  marks  for  each  error  is  made. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  pupil's  mark  in  spelling  consists  of  the 
sum  of  the  marks  for  daily  work,  and  for  the  two  examinations,  less  any 
deductions  made  for  absence  from  daily  lessons.  These  deductions  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  mistakes  made  while  present.  Thus  if  a  pupil 
has  been  present  for  eighteen  lessons  and  has  missed  two,  and  has  a 
total  deduction  for  the  eighteen  lessons  of  nine  marks,  say,  I  deduct 
one  mark  for  the  two  lessons  missed. 

Correction  of  errors  is  made  after  four,  and  frequent  reviews  of 
words  commonly  spelled  wrongly  are  assigned  for.  home  study.  A 
confidential  note  to  parents  secures  excellent  co-operation,  especially 
as  home  study  is  reduced  to  the  one  subject  of  spelling. 
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1.  Seat  Work  in  History  for  the  Second  and  Third  classes 
History  iii  the  junior  grades  should  not  be  taught  in  a  formal  way, 
but  rather  as  stories  with  maps,  pictures,  objects,  sand  table,  etc.,  to 
add  interest  to  the  lesson  and  arouse  in  the  pupils  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  personages  and  events  of  the  past.  Supplementary  Readers 
are  helpful  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  (see  topic  2)  and,  with  the 
above-mentioned  aids,  may  be  used  for  busy  work. 
Suggestions  for  busy  work: 

1.  PupUs  may  write  sentences  about  pictures  used  during  the 
lesson,  either  a  large  one,  e.g.,  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man,  for  the 
class  as  a  whole,  or  pictures  in  Supplementary  History  Readers  and  small 
pictures  (one  for  each  pupil)  obtained  from  magazines  and  illustrated 
section  of  newspapers. 

2.  Pupils  may  write  answers  to  questions  written  on  the  blackboard : 

(a)  consulting  the  History  Reader. 

(b)  from  memory,  after  time  has   been  allowed  time    for   silent 
reading. 

3.  Pupils  describe  ' 'pictures"  seen  in  the  story. 

4.  Picture  postcards  of  places  of  historical  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, etc.,  provide  busy  work  in  composition,  drawing,  paper-cutting, 
modelling  in  plasticine  or  flour  and  salt  mixture,  e.g.,  canoes,  log  houses, 
wigwams,  long  houses,  sailboats,  etc. 

5.  Use  of  tracing  paper  for  maps  on  which  journeys  may  be  marked, 
e.g.,  Champlain's  journey  up  the  Ottawa  River,  1613. 

The  paper  may  be  pinned  on  a  blue  paper  and  the  outline  pricked 
with  a  pin.  When  the  tracing  paper  is  removed,  a  relief  map  may  be 
made,  with  a  mixture  of  flour  and  salt  equal  proportions,  wet  with 
water  until  of  the  consistency  of  paste.  A  description  of  the  journey 
may  be  written  and  attached  to  the  map.  The  teacher's  blackboard 
summary  will  suggest  paragraph  topics. 

6.  Pupils  compose  history  sentences- — statement,  question,  quota- 
tion, etc., — about  words  that  were  written  on  the  blackboard  during 
the  lesson. 

2.     Supplementary  Readers  in  History  for  Junior  Forms. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  we  publish  the  following  short  list  of  supple- 
mentary readers  in  history  for  junior  forms: — 

Britannia  History  Readers  (Introductory  Book — Stories  from  British 
and  Canadian  History),  Copp  Clarke,  Toronto. 

Cambridge  Historical  Readers,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada, 
Toronto. 
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King  Edward  History  Readers,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Toronto. 

Longmans  Historical  Readers,  Longmans  Green  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

Macmillan' s  New  History  Readers,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada, 
Toronto. 

The  Highroads  of  History,  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  New  Age  History  Readers,  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Oxford  History  Readers,  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto. 

Piers  Plowman  Histories,  Junior  Books — in  Seven  Books.  London, 
George  Philip  &  Son. 

For  further  information  about  the  scope  and  prices  of  these,  see  the 
advertising  pages  of  The  School  or  the  Catalogue  of  Books  recommended 
for  Public  and  Separate  School  Libraries  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education,  page  94. 

3.  Seat  Work  in  Geography  for  the  Entrance  Class. 

After  the  lesson  in  geography  has  been  taught  the  proper  procedure 
is  to  have  them  study  it  from  their  text-book,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient 
then  it  would  be  quite  proper  to  have  them  use  the  Supplementary 
Reader  you  suggest  or  any  other  book  on  geography.  You  might  also 
give  them  map  exercises  on  the  region  studied. 

4.  Source  Books  in  British  History. 

The  following  source  books  will  be  found  valuable  for  increasing  the 
interest  of  pupils  in  British  History.  All  of  the  volumes  are  suitable 
for  the  High  School,  and  many  of  them  would  be  useful  for  the  Public 
School.  As  British  History  in  Ontario  High  Schools  is  now  limited  to 
the  period  of  1688-1920,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  indicate  which  volumes 
of  sets  bear  on  that  period.  None  of  the  volumes,  or  sets  of  volumes, 
in  this  list  are  more  than  ordinarily  expensive,  and  every  school  should 
have  some  of  them.  G.  M.  j. 

1.  Colby- — Selections  from  the  Sources  of  English  History,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

2      Kendall — A  Source  Book  of  English  History,  Macmillan. 

3.  Mowat — Select  Treaties  and  Documents,  1815-1916,  Oxford 
University  Press. 

4.  Keatinge  &  Frazer — A  History  of  England  for  Schools  (Text  and 
sources),  A.  &  C.  Black. 

5      English  History  in  Contemporary  Poetry,  5  vols.,  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 

6.  Cheyney— Readings  in  English  History,  Ginn  &  Company. 

7.  Lee — A  Source  Book  of  English  History  (Largely  constitutional) , 
Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

8.  Fletcher — Teacher's  Companion  to  a  School  History  of  England 
by  Fletcher  &  Kipling,  Oxford  Press. 

9.  Meadows — A  Source  Book  of  London  History,  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 

10.  Coupland — War  Speeches  of  William  Pitt,  Oxford  Press. 
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11.     Bu  rke's  Writings  and  Speeches,  Oxford  Press.  (World's  Classics  ) 
12      Gensburg- — War  Speeches  1914-1917,  Oxford  Press. 

13.  Morgan  and  Others- — Readings  in  English  History  from  Original 
Sources,  4  vols.  (Vol.  IV,  1688-1837.),  Blackie  &  Son  Limited,  London. 

14.  Bell's  English  History  Source  Books,  17  vols.  (Last  eight  vols. 
on  the  period  1660-1887),  G,  Bell  &  Sons. 

15.  English  History  Illustrated  from  Original  Sources,  9  vols.  (Vols. 
VIII  and  IX  166Q-1815),  A.  &  C.  Black. 

16.  Morgan- — Readings  in  English  Social  History,  4  vols.,  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

17.  Adams  and  Others* — Illustrative  Histories,  5  vols.  (Stuart 
Period  1603-1714,  Hanoverian  Period  1714-1815).  London,  Horace 
Marshall  &  Son. 


"Records  Arithmetick  or  The  Ground  of  Artes" 

WILLIAM    REN  WICK   RIDDELL 

NAPOLEON  called  England  a  nation  of  shop-keepers;  and  in  his 
time  there  was  much  truth  in  his  characterization,  for  much 
devotion  was  paid  to  commerce  by  Englishmen.  But  England 
did  not  take  an  early  lead  in  Arithmetic,  one  of  the  very  essentials  of 
successful  commerce. 

It  is  true  that  Baeda,  "the  Venerable  Bede,"  (673-735),  wrote  in 
Latin  on  Arithmetic1  but  his  work  is  almost  wholly  tabular:  Alcuin 
(735-804)  also  wrote  on  the  same  subject  but  rather  as  a  branch  of 
general  literature  than  for  practical  use. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  first  printed  matter  in  English  on  the  subject 
was  in  an  anonymous  work  printed  in  1480  by  Caxton  at  London, 
entitled  "The  Mirrour  of  the  World  or  Thymage  of  the  Same"  in  which 
Chapter  10  begins:  "And  after  of  Arsemetrike  and  whereof  it  pro- 
ceeded."2 

Thomas  Bradwardine  (1290-1349),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
"Doctor  profundus,"  wrote  four  works  on  Mathematics  in  Latin, 
one  of  which  was  "Arithmetica  Speculativa  "  which  appeared  at  Paris, 
1495.3 

Cuthbert  Tonstall  (1474-1539),  Bishop  of  London  and  later  of 
Durham,  published  in  Latin  his  "De  Arte  Supputandi"  in  1522:  This 
was  the  first  book  wholly  on  Arithmetic  printed  in  England — it  was 
based  upon  Italian  models,  very  prolix  and  not  suited  for  practical 
purposes.4 

It  is  possible  that  other  works  on  Arithmetic  were  published  in 
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England  but  the  first  commercial  Arithmetic  of  any  consequence  for 
English  schools  was  Robert  Recorde's  "The  Ground  of  Artes: 
Teaching  the  woorke  and  practise  of  Arithmetike,  both  in  whole 
numbres  and  in  Fractions,  after  a  more  easyer  and  exacter  sorte 
then  anye  lyke  hath  hytherto  beene  set  forth."  Recorde  was  born 
at  Tenby,  circ.  1510:  he  was  educated  at  Oxford  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  (perhaps  M.A.  as  well),  and  in  1531  became  Fellow 
of  All  Souls :  he  went  to  Cambridge  and  read  mathematics  and  medicine 
graduating  M.D.  in  1545.  Returning  to  Oxford  he  taught  arithmetic 
and  mathematics — also  rhetoric,  anatomy,  music,  astrology  and  cos- 
mography. He  died  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  Southwark,  155& — he 
probably  was  imprisoned  for  debt. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared, 
probably  in  1540,  and  certainly  either  in  that  year  or  in  one  of 
two  following  years.  Many  editions  followed  (twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight)  some  with  additions  by  the  celebrated  John  Dee,  John  Mellis, 
Robert  Horton,  Robert  Hartwell,  R.  C,  Thomas  Willsford — the  latest 
known  edition  is  by  Edward  Hatton,  1699. 

My  copy  is  of  the  London  edition  of  1668  which  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  1646.    The  Titlepage  reads: 

"Records|Arithmetick,|or|The  Ground  of  Artes | Teaching | The  perfect 
Work  and  Practice  of  Arithme|tick,  both  in  whole  Numbers  and  Frac- 
tions! After  a  more  easie  and  exact  form  then  in  former  |  time  hath  been 
set    forth  | 

Made  by  Mr.  Robert  Record,  Dr.  in  Physick|afterwards  augmented 
by  Mr.  John  Dee|&c,  &c." 

Additions  were  made  by  John  Mellis  and  Ro.  Hartwell,  Philomath; 
and  the  book  was  printed  by  James  Fletcher,  and  "sold  by  Robert 
Boulter  at  the  Turks-head  in  Bishopsgatestreet,  near  the  great  James, 
1668."5 

After  an  Address  by  Recorde  to  King  Edward  VI,  a  Table  of  Con- 
tents and  a  Table  of  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals  (of  the  same  form 
as  at  present)  the  author  plunges  in  medias  res. 

The  type  is  mixed  late  black  letter,  Roman  and  Italic:  the  ortho- 
graphy is  erratic  as  in  most  pre-Johnsonian  works:  in  this  edition 
many  of  the  superfluous  silent  "es"  are  dropped,  especially  at  the 
end  of  words — in  the  early  editions,  an  "e"  seems  to  have  been  slipped 
in  wherever  there  was  room  for  it.  Some  works  no  longer  in  use  are 
employed  and  some  are  used  in  a  sense  now  obsolete  or  nearly  so.6 
The  whole  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  Dialogue  between  a  Master  and 
Scholar.  This  was  in  old  times  a  favourite  way  of  teaching  the  arts 
and  sciences,  whether  law,  medicine,  divinity  or  other:  and  however 
odd  it  may  seem  to  us,  it  must  have  had  its  merits. 
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In  the  first  chapter  concerning  the  Art  and  the  Use  of  Arithmetick 
with  Pen  (as  distinguished  from  Arithmetick  by  Counters  which  is 
fully  described  later)  appears  for  the  first  time  the  author  s  custom 
of  dropping  into  rime,  manifested  frequently  throughout  the  work.  The 
Master  asks: 

"Wherefore  in  all  great  Works  are  Clerks  so  much  desired?  Where- 
fore are  Auditors  so  richly  fed  (feed)?  What  causeth  Geometricians 
so  highly  to  be  inhaunced?  Why  are  Astronomers  so  greatly  advanced? 
Because  by  number  such  things  they  find,  Which  else  would  far  excell 
man's  mind." 

"In  numbering  as  some  of  it  is  light  and  plain,  so  the  most  part  is 
difficult  and  not  easie  to  attain." 

Says  the  Scholar :  ' '  And  I  to  your  authority  my  wit  do  subdue.  What- 
ever you  say,  I  take  it  for  true."  Replies  the  Master:  "Though  I  might 
of  my  Scholar  some  credence  require,  Yet  except  I  show  reason,  I  do  it 
not  desire."  The  Scholar  comes  back  at  him.  "Though  many  there 
be  so  unconstant  of  mind,  that  flitter  and  turn  with  every  wind  which 
often  begin  and  never  come  to  the  end:  I  am  none  of  this  sort  as  I 
trust  you  partly  know.  For  by  my  goodwill  what  I  once  begin,  That  till 
I  have  it  fully  ended,  I  would  never  blin."    {i.e.  leave  off,  cease). 

The  Scholar  calls  the  science  Arsemetrick  and  Augrime7  but  is 
corrected.  Both  names  are  corruptly  written,  Arsemetrick  for  Arith- 
metick as  the  Greeks  write  it  and  Augrime  for  Algorism  as  the  Arabians 
sound  it.  There  are  seven  parts:  Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication,  Division,  Progression  and  Extraction  of  roots — "to 
these  some  men  adde  Duplation,  Triplation  and  Mediation — but  as 

for  these  three  last,  they  are  contained  in  the  other  seven 

Duplation  and  Triplation  .  .  .  under  Multiplication  .  .  .  and  Media- 
tion .  .  .  under  Division."  (Duplation  in  doubling,  Triplation,  tripling, 
Mediation,  halving). 

Numeration 

The  Arabic  numerals  are  explained  by  Roman,  the  "periods"  are 
called  "Ternaries,"  a  "prick"  being  placed  over  the  fourth,  seventh, 
eleventh,  &c.  figures — "those  two  rooms  between  the  pricks8  are 
called  Ternaries"  or  "Trinities." 

There  are  three  kinds  of  numbers,  (1)  digits,"  "any  number  under 
ten,"  (2)  Articles9  which  "may  be  divided  into  ten  parts  just  and  nothing 
remain  ...  as  10,  20,  .  .  .  100,  200  ..  .  1000,  &c."  and  (3)  Mixt 
"that  containeth  Articles  or  at  the  least  one  Article  and  a  Digit." 

A  somewhat  elaborate  Explanation  is  given  of  Numeration — "Nota- 
tion" not  being  so  much  as  mentioned.  Dr.  Dee  elsewhere  uses  "Nota- 
tion" in  the  sense  in  use  at  the  time,  "description  of  a  term  in  accordance 
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with  its  etymology":  the  word  in  its  present  meaning  in  arithmetic 
does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  use  until  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
Century. 

Addition 

In  the  chapter  on  Addition  10,  Compound  as  well  as  Simple  Addition 
is  taught:  and  the  Proof  in  both  cases  is  by  "Casting  out  the  nines." 
The  process  in  Simple  Addition  is  well-known:  let  us  extract  that  for 
Compound. 

Make  a  cross  with  as  many  lines  as  there  are  denominations,  e.g., 
for  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  make  a  cross  with  three  lines  (one  line 
should  always  be  upright)  the  upright  line  for   pounds,    the    "highest 
thwart  line  for  shillings  and  the  lowest  for  pence." 
Take  an  example: 

li.             s.             d.  5 

22  —  6  —  8 
5  —  16  —  6 
4—3     —     0  6 


32 


5 
Add  the  pence,  14,  take  12  for  the  next  denomination  and  "there 
resteth  2,"  which  is  written  at  one  end  of  the  "nether  thwart  line." 
Then  gather  the  shillings,  25,  put  the  1  taken  from  the  pence  26;  take 
20  for  the  next  denomination  and  "there  resteth  6  which  I  write  at  the 
end  of  the  highest  thwart  line."  "  Adde  now  the  pounds,  4,  5,  and  2,  11, 
"adde  the  one  which  came  of  shillings,"  12,  from  whence  cast  9  and 
"there  resteth  3 — -that  is  joined  to  the  2  in  the  next  place  5  which  is 
set  on  the  cross  also. 

Now  take  the  "totall  summe" — -"at  the  pence,  I  find  but  2  and 
cannot  take  9  from  him,  therefore  I  set  him  at  the  other  end  of  the 
nether  thwart  line"  and  so  on. 

Subtraction 

"or  Rebating  is  nothing  else  than  an  art  to  withdraw  and  abate  one 
summe  from  another  that  the  Remainer  may  appear"  ("Remainer"  is 
the  usual  form  but  "Remainder"  is  sometimes  used. — "Rest"  is  em- 
ployed as  a  synonym).  Simple  and  Compound  Subtraction  are  proved 
by  adding  the  Remainer  to  the  smaller  number:    "Subtrahend"  and 
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"Minuend"  are  not  mentioned,  although  the  former  was  in  use  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  17th  century — -the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
in  until  early  in  the  18th. 

Multiplication 

"serveth  instead  of  many  Additions"  and  "is  an  operation  whereby 
two  sums  produce  the  third,  which  third  sum  so  many  times  shall 
contain  the  first  as  there  are  Unites  in  the  Second." 

First  is  taught  the  Multiplication  of  Digits.  "For  the  Small  Digits 
under  5,  it  were  folly  to  teach  any  rule  seeing  they  are  so  easie  that 
every  child  can  do  it."  Accordingly  it  would  appear  that  the  Multipli- 
cation Table  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  mentioned)  is  to  be  learned  up 
to  5  times  5. 

For  the  multiplication  of  the  greater  digits,  apparently  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  the  Table  is  to  be  learned — a  method  of  multiplying 
them  is  given. 

Make  a  cross  (a  St.  Andrew's  cross) :  at  the  left  extremities  of  the 
lines  place  the  two  digits  to  be  multiplied:  and  opposite  at  the  right 
extremities,  what  "each  lacketh  of  10":  multiply  these  last  two  for  the 
unit  figure  of  the  product  and  subtract  either  figure  at  the  right 
extremity  of  either  line  from  the  figure  at  the  left  extremity  of  the 
same  line  for  the  10's. 

8     2 

Thus— multiply  8  by  7  X 

7     3 


56 

9     1 

Multiply  9 

by  6 

X 
6     4 

54 

The  case  is  i 

not  given 

in  which  the  product  of 

is  more  than  1C 

:   but  the 

same  rule  is  applicable 
7     3 

Say  7  by  6 

X 
6     4 

12 
3 

42 
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Obviously  this  method  involves  the  identity 

xy  =  (10-x)  (IO-3O  +  IO  [y-(lO-x)]  *     10~X 

or     =(10-x)(10-y)  +  10[x-(10-y)]  * 

y     W-y 

But  one  rather  fails  to  understand  why  the  Scholar  is  not  told  to 
learn  the  Multiplication  Table  at  once — especially  as  a  Table  is  given 
up  to  9  times  9. 

The  directions  for  multiplying  greater  sums  do  not  call  for  special 
remark:    they  are  in  substance  our  present  system. 

Compound  Multiplication  is  omitted:  proof  by  "casting  out  nines," 
is  taught. 

The  term  "Multiplicand"  is  not  employed,  although  it  was  in 
common  use:  "Multiplier  or  Multiplicator  is  the  number  by  which 
the  Multiplication  is  made."  "Summe,"  "whole  summe,"  "gross 
summe"  are  used  instead  of  our  "Product"  which  was,  however,  in 
use  and  had  displaced  the  earlier  "Pervenient." 

(To  be  continued) 


Browning's  "Prospice" 

J.  F.  VAN  EVERY 

University  Schools,  Toronto 

IN  teaching  this  poem  to  a  matriculation  class,  unfamiliar  with  Brown- 
ing's style  and  thought,  the  teacher  will  find  that  its  manly  and 
optimistic  sentiment  offers  a  strong  appeal,  even  though  the 
poem  deals  with  a  theme  far  removed  from  the  experiences  and  feelings 
of  exuberant  youth.  The  following  method  of  teaching  this  poem  to 
such  a  class  has  proved  successful  not  only  in  awakening  interest  in 
the  poet's  style,  but  also  in  giving  young  readers  some  idea  of  the 
character  and  opinions  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

1.  Introductory. — Before  reading  the  poem  to  the  class  it  -is  well 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  fact  of  human  experience  that  forms 
the  theme.  Connect  it  with  some  poem  the  class  has  already  studied. 
In  "The  Lady  of  Shalott",  for  example,  the  picture  of  the  funeral  with 
plumes,  and  music,  and  lights  passing  on  to  Camelot  is  a  reality  of  life 
that  inspired  the  Lady  to  take  an  interest  in  the  great  world  outside  of 
her  limited  existence.  Get  from  the  students  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject.   They  will  perhaps  respond  that  Death  is  inevitable,  mysterious, 
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accompanied  by  pain,  loneliness,  terror,  and  distress.  One  may  also 
refer  to  the  devastation  of  the  Great  War,  to  the  local  ravages  of  an 
epidemic,  or  to  the  sudden  demise  of  some  leader  in  the  community. 

2.  Reading  of  the  Poem. — This  introductory  discussion  should  be 
followed  by  an  appreciative  reading  of  the  poem  by  the  teacher.  It 
should  be  read  through  at  first  without  any  interruption  or  explanatory 
remarks.  The  teacher  must  be  a  good  reader,  entering  into  the  senti- 
ment of  the  poem,  so  as  to  express  by  voice  modulation  the  change  in 
feeling  from  the  aggressive  tone  of  the  first  part  to  the  joyful  relief 
anticipated  in  the  last  eight  lines. 

3.  Circumstances. — At  this  stage  the  teacher  may  tell  the  class  some 
facts  concerning  Browning's  married  life — the  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  the  poetess;  her  frailty  of  body;  her  interest  in  his  poetic  work; 
the  happy  fifteen  years  spent  in  Italy;  her  death  in  1861,  and  the  over- 
whelming grief  suffered  by  the  husband.  Under  the  anguish  of  this  loss 
he  wrote  in  1864  the  poem  we  are  studying. 

4.  General  Survey. — It  is  quite  fitting,  now,  to  find  out  if  the  members 
of  the  class  have  attained  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  poem. 
Ask  two  or  three  in  turn  to  read  it  aloud,  checking  up  faults  in  tone  and 
in  pronunciation.  If  necessary,  the  teacher  should  read  the  poem 
aloud  once  more,  as  repeated  impressions  may  make  the  thought  clearer. 
Then,  by  proper  questions,  without  too  much  guidance,  the  following 
outline  may  be  secured  from  the  class  and  written  on  the  blackboard: 

Title— "Look  Forward!" 

Topic — Browning  thinks  of  Death  as  a  struggle. 
Plan — 1.  Lines   1-12.     The  meaning  and  the  accompaniments  of 
Death. 

2.  Lines  13-20.   The  final  stage  of  the  struggle. 

3.  Lines  21-28.     The  reward  of  it  all. 

5.  Intensive  Study. — In  a  detailed  study  of  this  poem  the  teacher 
must  not  weary  the  class  by  a  tedious  presentation  of  particulars. 
Explain  the  meanings  of  unusual  words  and  expressions.  In  connection 
with  the  title,  a  reference  may  be  made  to  Browning's  long  and  success- 
ful life  of  seventy-seven  years.  For  twenty-eight  years  after  his  wife's 
death,  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  of  meeting  her  again.  But  he 
maintained  his  interest  in  poetry,  in  social  life,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  about  him.  Read  to  the  class  the  extract  from  Jowett's  private 
letter,  dated  1868,  that  refers  to  his  amiable  and  generous  disposition. 

Point  out  the  meaning  and  appropriateness  of  the  figurative  language 
in  the  first  twelve  lines.  The  approach  and  the  nature  of  death  are 
thus  described  indirectly.  Ask  for  the  meaning  and  force  of  such  words 
as  "power  of  the  night",  "press  of  the  storm",  "Arch  Fear",  "summit 
attained",   "barriers",   "guerdon".     The  class  will  not  fail  to  note 
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how  this  figurative  language  suggests  the  approaching  gloom,  loneliness, 
mystery,  and  distress  of  death.  Nor  should  the  class  fail  to  see  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  anticipated  struggle  with  the  Arch  Fear,  the 
poet's  heart  is  emboldened  by  the  hope  of  ineffable  joy  and  peace. 
The  final  triumph  is  thus  foretold. 

Lines  15-16  offer  an  opportunity  to  bring  out  from  the  students 
another  view  of  death.  Most  of  them  would  prefer  to  meet  its  terrors 
in  a  quiet  unconsciousness,  to  fall  into  a  sleep  and  wake  up  in  eternity. 
Here  the  teacher  may  refer  to  Longfellow's  idea  of  death  in  "Resig- 
nation", and  to  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar".  But  do  not  attempt 
at  this  point  any  detailed  critical  analysis  of  the  contrast  between 
"Prospice"  and  the  more  popular  "Crossing  the  Bar".  Defer  this 
supplementary  work  to  a  later  lesson. 

The  abrupt,  jerky  movement  of  lines  13,  16  and  19;  the  suggestion 
of  holding  the  breath  in  preparation  for  the  final  effort  in  line  13;  and 
the  triumphant  outburst  of  the  joy  of  combat  of  line  17  must  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  class.  "Glad  life's  arrears"  suggests  a  reference 
to  Browning's  particularly  happy  career. 

The  following  questions  may  serve  to  present  the  climax  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  last  division.  What  does  the  poet  hope  to  enjoy  when 
the  short  struggle  is  past?  To  which  of  these  compensations  does  he 
look  forward  the  most?  What  contrast  is  suggested  by  "light",  line  26? 
Why  is  the  exclamation  used  in  line  27?  What  is  the  force  of  the  posses- 
sive in  "soul  of  my  soul"?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "rest"? 
With  what  final  trust  does  the  poet  conclude?  Do  you  note  any  change 
in  metre  in  the  passage  beginning  with  line  21?  Why  is  this  change 
made?  From  the  study  of  this  poem  what  estimate  have  you  formed 
of  Browning's  character  and  opinions? 

6.  Summary  and  Supplementary  Work. — A  final  reading  of  the  poem 
in  class  by  two  or  three  students  should  be  followed  by  a  requirement 
that  it  be  committed  to  memory.  At  a  later  lesson  each  student  should 
be  asked  to  write  it  accurately  from  memory.  The  teacher  may  assign 
in  addition  another  written  exercise  in  class  in  the  form  of  a  short  esti- 
mate of  Browning's  view  of  death  and  its  rewards.  Another  lesson  may 
be  profitably  used  in  studying  the  contrast  between  "Prospice"  and 
"Crossing  the  Bar".  Each  student  should  have  a  copy  of  Tennyson's 
poem  before  him,  so  that  details  of  analysis  may  be  closely  followed. 
Browning's  view  of  immortality  may  be  further  illustrated  by  reference 
to  his  poem,  "Andrea  del  Sarto",  and  to  Kipling's  lines,  beginning — 

When  Earth's  last  picture  is  painted,  and  the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 
When  the  oldest  colours  have  faded,  and  the  youngest  critic  has  died, 
We  shall  rest,  and  faith!   we  shall  need  it — lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two 
Till  the  Master  of  All  Good  Workmen  shall  set  us  to  work  anew! 


Shorthand 

WM.    BAIRD 
The  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto 

Further  practical  tests  for  the  shorthand  class  are  given  herewith. 
The  purpose  of  these  tests  and  the  method  of  marking  them  were  fully 
described  in  the  October  issue. 

Initial  hooks  on  straight  strokes. 

Test  I — crossed,  brush,  daybreak,  brandy,  promissory,  poultry,  microbe,  cathedral, 
innkeeper,  bookmaker,  bloom,  blacksmith,  replace,  blaspheme,  globe,  vital,  giggle, 
marble,  jingle,  uncle. 

Test  II — pleased,  glasses,  blossom,  declare,  deeply,  smuggle,  amicable,  praised, 
crouch,  druggist,  premises,  increased,  umbrella,  library,  problem,  tiger,  newspaper, 
plodder,  buttercup,  butcher. 

Test  III — plague,  empress,  archer,  proxy,  tremble,  crocodile,  angler,  horrible, 
crimson,  matrimony,  glider,  progressive,  Clarkson,  ostrich,  ramble,  bragger,  neighbours, 
crumble,  admirable,  astray. 

Test    IV — addressed,    aggressive,    bridge,  precede,   grocery,   premises,    precipice, 
tremendous,  algebra,  stenography,  microscope,  intrinsic,  newspaper,  problem,  diploma, 
blaspheme,  amicable,  technical,  numerical,  blemish. 
Initial  hooks  on  curves  {left  forms  only). 

Test  I — shrank,  measure,  abstainer,  linger,  crusher,  swinger,  zephyr,  Friday,  drinker, 
afraid,  fluffy,  fisher,  fledge,  shameful,  bushel,  funnel,  actively,  playful,  mayflower, 
official. 

Test  II — shrug,  usher,  fisher,  leisure,  conquer,  average,  poverty,  endeavour,  shuffle, 
drinker,  fever,  armful,  flower,  approval,  trifle,  flapper,  eternal,  flusther,  kennel,  penalty. 

Test  III — fledge,  Ethel,  pitiful,  develop,  froth,  tougher,  shrubbery,  erasure,  pruner, 
clinker,  hunger,  maintainer,  perfumer,  venerable,  reviver,  prudential,  enamel,  flavour, 
mouthful,  flotilla. 

Test  IV — Floyd,  Marshall,  approval,  effectively,  official,  offering,  banker,  favour, 
author,  Friday,  afraid,  drivers,  cannel,  conquer,  drinker,  Andover,  average,  flannel, 
energy,  penalty, 
Initial  hooks  on  curves,  {left  and  right  forms) . 

Test  I — arrival,  Ethel,  freak,  fisher,  bugler,  canker,  leather,  flap,  cavalry,  author, 
throb,  affray,  Frank,  linger,  fraud,  martial,  joyful,  manner,  tether,  flurry. 

Test  II — 'brother,  Florrie,  Arthur,  river,  hovel,  final,  partial,  mover,  silver,  Dover, 
fever,  tinker,  hammer,  problem,  flung,  flax,  rightful,  eggshell,  gravel,  marble. 

Test  III — cavalry,  inflame,  flicker,  clover,  lathering,  pulverize,  frolic,  adversity, 
fragile,  thread,  muffler,  novelist,  actively,  frugal,  tropical,  marvel,  shovel,  flemish, 
playful,  flimsy. 

Test  IV — tether,  mover,  lawgiver,  shiver,  zephyr,  France,  drinker,  linger,  pressure, 
leisure,  abstainer,  shrank,  freemason,  bringer,  fruity,  dissolver,  frolic,  frail,  official, 
firefly. 

Test  V — 'approval,  average,  frightener,  rival,  measure,  affray,  flattest,  cavalry, 
attractively,  hovel,  free,  official,  inflame,  joyful,  privilege,  scuffle,  partial,  floor,  Ethel. 

Test  VI — approver,  bruised,  addresses,  trickster,  promissory,  cathedral,  incredulous, 
sugar,  conquer,  average,  weaver,  Waverley,  syllable,  reasonable,  technical,  flagship, 
rivalry,  watchful,  actively,  blasphemer. 
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Circles  and  loops  to  initial  hooks. 

Test  I — scream,  soprano,  stretcher,  summer,  grasper,  lisper,  stouter,  mystery,  dis- 
ciple, seclude,  prosper,  stress,  sabre,  sweeper,  orchestra,  possible,  sooner,  designer, 
mistrust,  explosive. 

Test  II — -civil,  satchel,  summer,  cedar,  stream,  stopper,  sweater,  supersede,  distress, 
tricycle,  chemistry,  swagger,  designer,  explode,  Tasker,  disgrace,  strainer,  splash, 
peaceful,  abstruse. 

Test  III — suppressed,  crusaders,  sacrilege,  outsiders,  traceable,  disgrace,  stager, 
explicitly,  strenuous,  civilized  physical  extreme,  praiseworthy,  abstruse,  supremacy, 
expressive,  supersede,  stopper,  reciprocity,  satchel. 

Test  IV — -sacrificed,  cedar,  streak,  screech,  secrecy,  strainer,  distressed,  industry, 
discriminate,  sprinkler,  splash,  saddle,  expressive,  stopper,  tapestry,  sweeper,  peaceful, 
lucifer,  swagger,  classical. 

Test  V — distrust,  explainer,  lucifer,  stouter,  sublime,  scribbler,  expositors,  cypress, 
civilized,  describe,  classical,  splash,  sweater,  explore,  excrescence,   praiseworthy,  dis- 
honourable, pedestal,  martial,  disclosure. 
Hooks  n  and  f. 

Test  I — balloon,  arrange,  scarf,  diminutive,  private,  pony,  preferable,  abandon, 
excellency,  vanish,  traffic,  millinery,  botany,  relative,  maintain,  terrify,  American, 
bravery,  saucepan,  gravity. 

Test  II — sweeten, aspen,  foreign, silken,  backbone,  fisherman,  Danish, refine,  defence , 
saloon,  salmon,  milestone,  plenty,  minute,  vacancy,  felony,  reserve,  positive,  mastiff, 
graphic. 

Test  III — lupine,  urban,  Milton,  hawthorn,  Erskine,  epitaph,  deceptive,  secretive, 
puny,  vanish,  replenish,  monarch,  defence,  typhoon,  recovery,  observer,  arena,  litho- 
graph, genuine,  stamen. 

Test  IV — yawn,  African,  fasten,  channel,  divine,  Darwin,  ermine, sturgeon, bereave, 
discovery,  terrify,  driven,  elusive,  provide,  prefix,  prefer,  striven,  prevail,  profit, 
French. 

Test  V — platoon,  Michigan,  dethrone,  vigilancy,  remunerative,  proverb,  provincial, 
observer,   thorny,    Regina,   organ,   service,    lithograph,    provoke,   sustain,    stubborn, 
economical,  reversed,  orange,  driven. 
Circles  and  loops  to  final  hooks. 

Test  I — oceans,  instances,  residence,  appearances,  caves,  avoidance,  offence,  main- 
tains, tariffs,  prudence,  saloons,  renounced,  moans,  skiffs,  troughs,  spinster,  excellence, 
declines,  brains,  strives. 

Test  1 1 — suspense,  preserves,  resemblance,  spinster,  endurance,  pronounced,  reliance, 
inference,  achieves,  substance,  prominence,  starves,  ransom,  silence,  France,  lance, 
observance,  thrones,  bronze,  abhorrence. 

Test  III — acceptance,  Dunster, .against,  references,  prudence,  romance,  troughs, 
dispensed,  heaves,  vigilance,  eminence,  Athens,  trance,  appearances,  chiefs,  assurance, 
Romans,  assistance,  assigns,  expenses. 

Test  IV — clearance,  wince,  admittance,  ovens,  substance,  proofs,  swerves,  relative, 
evince,  violence,  sheriffs,  offence,  Dunster,  dispenses,  residences,  monster,  science, 
immense,  opulence,  lawns. 

Test  V — pennies,  pens,  ovens,  fence,  bronze,  lance,  renounces,  flounce,  spinster, 
defence,  manse,  lens,  coughs,  expense,  vines,  means,  shuns,  drives,  roofs,  lancer. 
"-tion"  hook. 

Test  I  (Lesson  19) — prevention,  emigration,  imitation,  suffocation,  cushions,  star- 
vation, aspiration,  operation,  education,  desperation,  salutation,  recitation,  reductions, 
selections,  restoration,  lubrication,  acceptation,  adoration,  castigation,  commissions. 
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Test  II — provisions,  education,  dimensions, national, educational, solution, mention, 
preparation,  vocations,  discussions,  editions,  stations,  occupations,  occasional,  dispu- 
tations, selections,  duration,  provisional,  optional,  pension. 

Test  III  (Lesson  20) — dispensation,  graduation,  disposition,  insinuation,  taxation, 
superannuation,  annexation,  succession,  sensational,  situations,  propositions,  authoriz- 
ations, pulsations,  accusation,  incision,  crystallization,  recessional,  processional, 
transition,  relaxation. 

Test  IV — apposition,  processional,  incision,  musicians,  vexations,  prepositions,  dis- 
pensations, transitional,  solemnization,  valuation,  authorization,  civilization,  reces- 
sional, insinuation,  positional,  tuition,  superannuation,  accessional,  physician,  pulsations. 

Test  V  (Lessons  19  and  20) — stipulation, reception,  procession,  locomotion,  cushions, 
stagnation,    situation,    navigation,    operation,    fascination,    transactions,    vegetation, 
occupation,  emigration,  dictionary,  limitations,  authorizations,  dispensations,  sensa- 
tional, educational. 
Review  long  vowels. 

Test  I — moonbeam,  waylaid, leafage, showroom,  sheath,  thawed,  rogue,  yew,  laugh, 
fourth,  veto,  leakage,  opaque,  hero,  change,  range,  bouquet,  vogue,  Pharaoh,  toothache. 
Review  long  and  short  vowels. 

Test  I — canoe,  yellow,  yankee,  injury,  engage,  banana,  agency,  navigate,  thorough- 
fare, antelope,  moonbeam,  leakage,  bank,  mark,  became,  indulge,  anemone,  chimney, 
apology,  delayed. 

Test  II — awake,  pillow,  appeal,  jubilee,  calico,  cashmere,  torpedo,  academy,  memory, 
tongue,  unfairly,  shady,  chilly,  ability,  judge,  length,  mimic,  diminish,  torch,  Shipley. 
Review  on  vowels. 

Test  I — academy,  validity,  yellow,  armada,  antelope,  morocco,  hotel,  victory, 
villainy,  guarantee,  moiety,  bureau,  hackney,  penury,  jocular,  pursue,  diadem,  tower, 
ingenuity,  argue. 

Test  II — apology,  agility,  armour,  opera,  pulley,  hook,  married,  legacy,  lavish, 
thoroughly,  appear,  anatomy,  shoddy,  ability,  ivory,  ridicule,  bureau,  valued,  envoy, 
indemnify. 

Test  III — village,  domino,  robbery,  roaming,  Nero,  evict,  unwearied,  tongue,  hack, 
thatch,  piracy,  purify,  radish,  sherry,  tumour,  doughty,  shield,  usurp,  coinage,  genuine. 
Review  s,  z,  str,  sw  and  ses. 

Test  I — besiege,  rescue,  obscure,  huckster,  Lawson,  noiselessly,  armistice,  starch, 
elastic,  excused,  registers,  Manchester,  barristers,  stagnancy,  sweetish,  Swedish, 
announces,  possessive,  insist,  emphasize. 

Test    II — resource,   miserly,   designs,   assassin,  tyrannize,  lessening,  swallowtail, 
swarthy,  caustic,  felicity,  stetson,  rejoiced,  aroused,  mesmerist,  justify,  songsters,  dis- 
guises, romances,  exercises,  excessive. 
Review  strokes  s  and  z. 

Test  I — Tennessee,  Ezra,  sausage,  saucy,  zigzag,  asbestos,  society,  scientist,  etcetera, 
Sussex,  tortuous,  tipsy,  assessor,  subsist,  excessively,  miserly,  ravish,  parsnips,  skylark, 
legacies. 
Review  initial  hooks. 

Test  I — official,  average,  conquer,  flagship,  drinker,  Africa,  dissolver,  fresco,  muffler, 
umbrella,  cathedral,  zephyrs,  stretcher,  orchestra,  designer,  swagger,  supersede,  ex- 
plicitly, disgracefully,  civilized. 
Review  final  hooks. 

Test  I — dispensed,  immense,  appearances,  Dunster,  opulence,  industry,  reluctance, 
reserves,  vigilance,  privilege,  preference,  avoidance,  retrieves,  science,  substances,  terri- 
tory, revolve,  locomotive,  excellency,  vanish. 
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Review  to  end  of  -Hon  hook. 

Test  I — fragrance,  separate,  discriminate,  sugar,  stitcher,  martial,  economized, 
authoritative,  ravenous,  indulgence,  violence,  observance,  spinster,  resuscitation,  ex- 
ploration, nationalization,  graduations,  civilization,  dictionary,  transitional. 

Test  II — -reflex,  haversack,  outsider,  extremity,  vanishing,  daffodil,  suspense, 
marines,  punster,  muslins,  dynasty,  distress,  romances,  assistance,  eminence,  fancy, 
accuracy,  armoury,  exceptional,  supposition. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Book  Reviews 

An  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Education  by  James  Drever, 
London,  Arnold  Company,  1922.  This  is  not  an  introduction  to  the 
psychology  of  education ;  it  is  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  general  psychology.  For  a  person  well  versed  in  the  subject 
it  provides  an  interesting  account  from  what  is  essentially  the  English 
philosophical  point  of  view.  But  for  the  teacher  who  wants  to  improve 
her  technique  by  a  study  of  laws  of  learning  and  the  like,  it  is  of  meagre 
value.     Mr.  Drever  has  aimed  much  too  high  for  an  introduction,     p.s. 

The  Quill,  The  Canadian  Short  Story  Magazine,  Vol.  I,  No.  1. 
Editor-in-Chief,  J.  Albert  Mallory.  Published  monthly  by  The  Quill 
Publishing  Co.,  46  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto.  Price  #3.00  per  year.  This 
latest  addition  to  Canadian  journalism  is  a  very  interesting  attempt  to 
establish  a  Canadian  short-story  magazine  which  will  offer  a  field  for 
the  more  promising  of  new  Canadian  writers.  Heretofore  our  young 
writers  have  often  been  forced  to  seek  publication  in  the  United  States. 
Now  they  have  a  journal  at  home  established  primarily  to  encourage 
Canadian  literature.  The  first  number  is  a  very  creditable  one  indeed. 
The  stories  are  good,  and  if  the  publishers  can  keep  up  the  standard 
they  have  established,  there  should  be  a  ready  market  for  the  journal. 
In  appearance  The  Quill  is  much  more  attractive  than  the  ordinary 
magazine.  g.mj. 

Frequented  Ways,  by  Marion  I.  Newbigin.  Cloth,  321  pages. 
Published  by  Constable  and  Company,  London.  The  title  hardly 
indicates  the  scope  of  the  book,  which  is  a  popularly  written  account 
of  certain  geographical  relationships  of  Western  Europe.  Dr.  New- 
bigin gathers  together  a  series  of  topics  in  which  the  relation  of  surface, 
rain,  plant,  forest,  etc.,  to  man  and  his  occupation,  prosperity,  and 
character  is  worked  out  in  logical  reasoning  and  beautiful  language. 
Though  not  a  text-book,  it  is  well  worth  reading  by  the  thoughtful 
teacher  of  geography  G.A.c. 
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Elizabethan  Drama,  by  Janet  Spens,  M.A  ,  D.Litt.  Cloth,  148  pages. 
Price  5s.  net.  London,  Methuen  Co.,  1922.  Although  this  manual  of 
Elizabethan  drama  is  intended  for  the  use  of  university  students 
beginning  to  work  at  the  subject,  it  should  prove  of  real  interest  to 
teachers  of  English  literature  in  our  high  schools.  The  author  discusses 
fully  the  origins  and  characteristics  of  the  different  types  of  drama  and 
also  characterizes  the  chief  dramatists,  Ben  Jonson,  Chapman,  Dekker, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Middleton,  Webster,  and  Ford.  In 
addition  to  a  valuable  chapter  on  Bibliography,  there  is  a  speculative 
section  on  the  Shakespeare  Apocrypha  intended  to  suggest  lines  of 
research.  A.i,o. 

Modern  Essays,  selected  and  edited  by  George  Sampson.  Limp 
cloth,  138  pages.  Price  2s.  London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  1922.  All 
teachers  agree  that  wide  reading  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  student  if 
he  is  to  have  an  appreciation  of  literature,  and  if  he  is  to  develop  honesty, 
originality,  and  power  of  self-expression.  Modern  Essays  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  accordance  with  the  best  of 
modern  methods.  In  the  present  selection  the  word  "modern"  is  used 
with  some  latitude;  so  is  the  word  "essay;"  but  as  authors  (and  lecturers) 
are  known  to  call  almost  anything  an  essay,  perhaps  an  editor  may  claim 
the  same  liberty.  The  alleged  modernness  of  the  selection,  dating  back, 
as  it  does,  to  the  antiquity  of  Dickens  and  Stevenson,  may  offer  the 
teacher  some  useful  matter  for  discussion  on  the  modern,  the  old,  and 
the  merely  out-of-date.  Altogether  there  are  sixteen  essays  contributed 
by  Hilaire  Belloc,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Charles  Dickens,  E.  V.  Lucas, 
Austin  Dobson,  A.  A.  Milne,  Michael  Fairless,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Cunninghame  Graham  and  Joseph  Conrad.  Such  essays  as  "The  Guns" 
(Hilaire  Belloc),  "Little  Birds  Who  Won't  Sing"  (G.  K.  Chesterton), 
"Thoughts  on  Thermometers"  (A.  A.  Milne),  and  "El  Khattaia-es-salaa" 
(Cunninghame  Graham)  are  exceptionally  fine  and  should  have  an 
instinctive  appeal  for  the  student  of  the  day.  A.i.o. 

Mount  Helicon,  A  School  Anthology  of  Verse.  Cloth,  XV  +  304  pages. 
Price  2/6.  Edward  Arnold  and  Co.,  London,  1922.  This  volume  is 
representative  of  the  greatest  poetry  in  the  English  language  from  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  About  one  hundred  authors  are 
given  place  in  the  list,  beginning  with  Marlowe,  and  including  such 
modern  writers  as  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  W.  B. 
Yeats,  John  Oxenham,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Perceval  Gibbon,  Alfred 
Noyes,  John  Masefield,  Rupert  Brooke,  John  Drinkwater,  and  our  own 
Marjorie  Pickthall.  In  choosing  the  selections  the  authors  have  kept 
in  mind  what  is  intrinsically  the  best,  and  also  what  is  likely  to  appeal 
most  to  pupils  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  poets 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire  are 
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well  represented.  One  finds  such  verse  as  "From  the  Wreck,"  by  the 
Australian  poet,  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon;  "Dickens  in  Camp,"  by  Bret 
Harte;  "The  Swallow  Song,"  by  Marjorie  Pickthall,  and  "O,  Cap- 
tain," by  Walt  Whitman.  For  supplementary  work  in  Literature 
this  volume  may  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  the 
many  copyright  pieces  that  it  contains.  J.F.v. 

Heat,byW.].R.  Calvert,  M.A.  Cloth,  336  pages.  Price  6s.  London, 
Edward  Arnold  &  Co.,  1922.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  being  intended  to  cover  the  ground  of  a  general  school  education, 
while  the  second  deals  with  more  advanced  subjects,  such  as  the  Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases,  the  Laws  of  Thermodynamics,  etc.  The  work  is  well 
arranged  and  clearly  presented,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  details 
of  experiments  and  to  practical  applications  of  principles.  g.a.c. 

The  Psychology  of  Learning:  An  Advance  Text  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology, by  W.  H.  Pyle.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  inc.,  1921. 
Pp.  308.  Price  $1.80.  "In  this  book  I  have  tried  to  state  everything 
that  is  known  about  learning.  All  the  experimental  work  that  throws 
any  light  on  the  nature  of  learning  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  experimental  results  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the 
present  impartial  verdict  of  educational  psychology". 

When  a  reviewer  meets  with  the  above  as  the  opening  sentences  of  a 
preface  to  a  new  work  he  is  apt  to  become  prejudiced  against  the  writer. 
He  may  know  psychology,  but  he  doesn't  know  human  nature.  Me- 
thinks  he  doth  protest  too  much.  He  hasn't  stated  everything  that  is 
known,  nor  has  he  read  all  the  experimental  evidence.  Yet  candour 
forces  one  to  state  that  Professor  Pyle  has  performed  a  prodigious  task 
wonderfully  well.  The  ground  has  been  well  covered  and  the  con- 
clusions impartially  stated.  A  whole  literature  of  learning  has  suddenly 
been  made  accessible  to  the  teacher. 

Dr.  Pyle's  style  is  like  the  curate's  egg — good  in  parts.  Nowhere  is 
it  distinguished,  but  it  is  always  readable,  even  when  ungrammatical. 
The  worst  fault  of  the  book  is  in  the  proof-reading.  There  are  more 
than  a  hundred  printer's  errors  which  have  escaped  correction.  Such 
slovenliness  is  unpardonable.  p.  s. 

New-World  Problems  in  Political  Geography,  by  Isaiah  Bowman. 
632  pages.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson.  Price  $6. 
For  anybody  who  wishes  to  know  the  geographical  and  political  pro- 
blems that  confront  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  a  result  of  the  changes 
produced  by  the  war,  the  book  under  review  is  by  far  the  most  important 
yet  published.  The  author  is  a  geographer  of  repute,  the  book  is  large 
enough  to  permit  a  fairly  complete  treatment,  and  the  numerous  ex- 
cellent illustrations  and  maps  are  a  wonderful  help.  The  only  drawback 
is  the  high  price.  G.  A.  C. 
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School  Shop  Installation  and  Maintenance,  by  L.  S.  Greene,  M.S., 
Manual  Arts  Press.  100  pages.  Price  $1.25.  This  is  a  valuable  book  for 
the  teacher  of  shop-work.  As  its  title  would  indicate,  it  discusses  shop 
equipment  from  the  two  standpoints  of  installation  and  maintenance. 
On  the  first  phase  of  the  subject  there  are  four  chapters  dealing  with 
power  transmission,  motors  and  currents,  installation  of  metal  equip- 
ment and  installation  of  woodworking  equipment.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  questions  discussed:  individual  and  group  drive,  shafting, 
speeds,  horse-power,  alignments  and  couplings;  motors,  direct  and  in- 
direct currents,  installation  and  care;  different  metal  and  woodworking 
machines.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  consisting  of  six  chapters, 
the  following  topics  are  discussed:  fitting  edge  tools,  fitting  saws, 
brazing  band-saws;  belting,  lacing  and  care  of  belts;  babbitting;  and 
adjustment  of  woodworking  machines.  To  this  is  added  an  appendix 
on  the  organization  of  the  preceding  material  for  teaching  purposes. 
The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  manual  training, 
as  it  presents  in  a  very  concise  form  the  essentials  of  shop-planning  and 
equipment.  •  A.  n.  s. 

Barcarolle  by  Chas.  Wood,  Shepherds  All  by  Allan  Biggs,  Fairy  Song 
by  Geo.  Rathbone,  Beauty  Bright  by  G.  Bantock,  Sea  Music  by  Geo. 
Dyson,  Elf-Queen  by  E.  L.  Bainton,  Sweet  and  Low  by  G.  Shaw,  Ring 
0'  Roses  by  T.  Dunhill,  Blow,  Blow  Thou  Winter  Wind  by  M.  Shaw, 
April  by  A.  Rowley,  Pedlar's  Song  by  G.  Dyson.  These  are  samples 
from  an  excellent  collection  of  school  songs  arranged  for  one,  two,  three 
and  four  parts,  published  by  Messrs.  Arnold  &  Co.  These  songs  are 
arrangements  of  compositions  of  the  leading  modern  British  composers, 
and  in  compass  and  difficulty  are  admirably  suited  for  children's  voices. 
The  greater  number  of  them  have  already  been  used  as  test  pieces  in 
British  musical  festivals,  and  can  be  heartily  recommended  for  use  in 
schools  and  junior  choral  societies.  A  list  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  or  samples  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  teachers  who  wish  to 
inspect  them  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  singing  classes.  The  prices  are 
3d.  and  4d.  per  copy.  Messrs.  Arnold  &  Co.,  41  &  43  Maddox  St., 
London,  W.  1.  g.  n.  b. 

A  Syllabus  of  High  School  Latin,  issued  by  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  brochure  is  a  most  interesting  and  enlightening 
little  document  and  will  more  than  repay  careful  reading  by  any  teacher 
of  Latin.  It  outlines  very  definitely  a  four-year  Latin  course  by  half 
years  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  High 
School  pupils  whose  knowledge  of  the  language  must  be  acquired  in  that 
time.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  equip  the  pupil  to  read  connected 
Latin  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  therefore  great  stress  is  laid 
on  vocabulary  during  the  first  two  years.       Definite  lists  of  verbs, 
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nouns,  etc.,  a  prescription  of  essential  inflections  and  principles  of 
syntax  are  also  given.  In  the  second  year  the  pupil  is  ready  to  read 
some  such  text  as  Sleeman's  "  Caesar  in  Britain  and  Belgium",  and 
selections  from  the  Gallic  Wars  chosen  for  the  interest  of  their  content, 
such  as  B.G.  II,  1-18  -The  Ancient  Belgians;  V,  40-44,  48,  49,  52— 
Quintus  Cicero's  Gallant  Defence  of  the  Camp,  etc. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  stress  is  almost  entirely  on  the 
content  and  on  the  life  and  times  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  etc.  While 
reading  Cicero's  speeches,  teacher  and  pupils  discuss:  (a)  Training  in 
Citizenship;  (b)  Training  in  Oratory;  (c)  Training  in  Politics  and 
Economics;  (d)  Training  in  Ethical  and  Moral  Conduct;  (e)  Roman 
Roads,  Towns,  Forum,  etc.,  to  be  illustrated  by  pictures  and  slides. 

The  prescription  of  Virgil  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  content  of 
the  whole  of  the  Aeneid.  The  aims  set  forth  here  is  training  in  the 
appreciation  of  good  literature  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  idealism. 

(a)  Inherent  interest  of  the  story:  the  material  of  the  Aeneid  con- 
tains the  foundation  of  the  modern  novel. 

(b)  The  hero,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his  treatment  of  friend  and  foe. 

(c)  The  poet's  patriotism,  his  ideal  of  Rome's  destiny,  the  norms  of 
national  conduct  laid  down  by  him. 

A  great  deal  of  latitude  is  left  to  the  teacher  in  the  selection  of 
passages  to  be  read  and  he  submits  a  statement  to  the  College  Entrance 
Board  showing  what  he  has  done,  together  with  a  confidential  report  of 
the  degree  of  excellence  attained  by  each  of  his  pupils. 

It  has  for  years  been  the  feeling  of  the  writer  that  we  in  Ontario  are 
forced  by  examination  requirements  to  put  far  too  much  stress  on  form 
to  the  exclusion  of  content  and  of  literary  appreciation.  It  is,  to  say 
the  least,  pathetic  that  many  pupils  leave  our  High  Schools  having 
obtained  pass  Matriculation  or  Normal  Entrance  standing  and  think 
that  the  Romans  did  nothing  but  fight  and  eat  corn,  and  that  Aeneas 
was  a  pious  prig.  This  regrettable  state  of  affairs  is  not  in  the  least 
the  teacher's  fault;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  prescription  of  work  and  the 
nature  of  our  examinations.  j.  o.  c. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Education,  by  James  Drever.  Cloth,  227  pages. 
London,  Edwin  Arnold  &  Co.,  1922.  A  new  volume  of  The  Modern  Educator's 
Library. 

British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1782  to  1901,  by  Sir  George  M.  Trevelyan. 
Cloth,  445  pages  with  map.     Price  $2.90.     London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1922. 

Europe,  iy8g-iQ20,  by  E.  R.  Turner,  Ph.D.  Cloth,  687  pages.  Garden  City, 
Doubleday  Page  &  Co.;  Toronto,  The  Oxford  University  Press,  1920. 
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A  First  Book  of  British  History,  Book  I,  by  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.  Boards,  257  pages 
with  89  illustrations,  13  tables,  and  26  maps  and  plans.  London,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1921. 

A  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  iQig.  Book  II,  by  T.  F. 
Tout,  M.A.     Cloth,  456  pages.     London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1920. 

An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  igi8.  Book  III, 
by  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.  Cloth,  795  pages  with  65  maps  and  plans.  London,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1920. 

Social  Work  in  the  Light  of  History,  by  Stuart  Alfred  Queen,  Ph.D.  Cloth,  327 
pages.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1922.  The  latest  volume  of  Lippincott's 
Sociological  Series. 

Mann  and  Norman's  Algebra,  by  H.  J.  Mann  and  J.  S.  Norman.  Cloth,  262  pages. 
Price  $1.00.     London,  H.  F.  W.  Deane  &  Sons,  1922. 

Philips'  Junior  Contour  Exercises  Book,  by  J.  Fairgrieve,  M.A.,  and  E.  Young, 
B.Sc.  Paper,  24  pages.  Price  20  cents.  London,  Geo.  Philip  &  Son.  This  little 
book  of  twenty-four  pages  covers  the  subject  of  contours  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
manner  and  will  be  found  helpful  by  teachers  of  Physiography,  when  arranging  labora- 
tory exercises  in  this  work. 

Beric  the  Briton,  The  Dragon  and  the  Raven,  by  G.  A.  Henty.  182  and  172  pages. 
2  shillings  each.  Messrs:  Blackie  &  Son,  Limited,  Glasgow.  These  two  fine  little 
school  volumes  belong  to  the  Talisman  Library  of  English  Authors.  If  placed  in  the 
school  library  they  will  be  very  popular,  with  the  boys  particularly.  The  type  is  clear 
and  readable,  the  paper  good,  the  binding  serviceable,  and  the  notes  helpful. 

w.  j.  D. 

Emma,  by  Jane  Austen.  128  pages.  Price  one  shilling.  Blackie  &  Son,  Glasgow. 
An  English  classic  in  very  convenient  and  readable  form.  "In  this  volume  the  first 
part  of  Emma  is  reprinted,  with  some  omissions,  down  to  Emma's  first  disillusionment. 
The  author  hopes  that  it  will  send  readers  to  the  whole  book  where  they  will  see  what 
happens  to  Mr.  Elton,  Harriet,  and  Emma  herself,  besides  being  introduced  to  other 
charming  personages."  w.  j.  d. 

Puck  the  Pug,  The  Run-away  Bun,  Mrs.  Grunt  and  Her  Little  Pigs,  The  Little  Tin 
Tea  Set.  Price  4d.  each.  Blackie  &  Son,  Glasgow.  These  are  four  volumes  of 
Blackie' s  Large  Type  Junior  Infant  Readers  and  will  furnish  excellent  supplementary 
reading  for  primary  classes.  w.  j.  d. 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  The  Three  Bears,  Puss  in  Boots,  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 
These  are  4d.  each,  and  Blackie's  Manuscript  Writing  Copy  Book,  No.  7  (at  3d.) 
accompanies  them.  The  first  four  mentioned  form  part  of  a  series  known  as  Blackie's 
Manuscript  Writing  Infant  Story  Readers.  All  are  published  by  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son 
of  London,  Glasgow  and  Bombay.  Manuscript  writing  has  already  been  introduced 
into  at  least  some  private  schools  and  colleges  in  Canada  and  its  use  may  become  more 
general.  w.  j.  d. 

Simplex  Group  Intelligence  Scale,  by  C.  A.  Richardson.  Price  3/6.  London, 
Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

La  Pedagogie  Experimental  au  Jarden  d'Enfants,  by  Tobie  Jonckheere,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Brussels.  Paper,  140  pages.  Brussels,  Belgium,  Maurice  Lamertin, 
1922. 

Child  versus  Parent,  by  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise.  Cloth,  139  pages.  Price  $1.40. 
Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1922. 

The  Trend  in  American  Education,  by  James  Earl  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers 
College,  New  York.     Cloth,'  240  pages.     New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1922. 
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The  Black  Candle,  by  Judge  Emily  F.  Murphy  (Janey  Canuck).  Cloth,  405  pages. 
Price  $2.00.     Toronto  Thomas  Allen,  1922. 

Religion,  Second  Course,  by  Ro  Jerick  MacEachern,  D.D.,  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  Paper,  102  pages.  Price  35c.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan*  Co.  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  1922. 

The  Sky  Movies,  by  Gaylord  Johnson.  Paper  boards,  170  pages,  fully  illustrated. 
Price  $1.50.     Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1922. 

The  Home  of  Man,  Part  V,  Australasia,  by  W.  Campbell  Brown.  Cloth,  122  pages, 
well  illustrated.     Price  2/.     London,  George  G.  Harrap,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Legends  of  the  Stars,  by  Miry  Proctor.  Limp  cloth,  128  pages,  illustrated.  Price 
1/.     London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Heat,  by  W.  J.  R.  Calvert,  M.A.  Cloth,  336  pages,  illustrated.  London,  Edward 
Arnold  &  Co.,  1922. 

Readings  in  English  Social  History,  vol.  IV,  1603-1688,  by  R.  B.  Morgan,  M.Litt. 
Cloth,  106  pages,  illustrated.  Price  4/.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1922.  This  is 
the  latest  volume  of  a  very  interesting  series  of  source  books.  The  material  is  well 
chosen  for  school  purposes  and  will  add  much  interest  to  class-work.  The  illustrations 
are  good. 

Peers  Plowman  Social  and  Economic  Histories,  Book  II,  1066-1300,  by  R.  H.  Snape, 
M.A.  Cloth,  244  pages,  illustrated.  Price  90c.  London,  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.; 
Montreal,  Renouf  Co.,  1922.  Several  volumes  of  this  excellent  series  have  already  been 
reviewed  in  The  School.  This  volume,  like  the  others,  is  invaluable  for  the  teacher 
who  wishes  to  make  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  past  real  and  interesting  to 
school  children.  The  material  is  well  chosen  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
good. 

Illustrated  Easy  Stories  from  English  History,  by  Lucy  Dale.  Cloth,  248  pages, 
profusely  illustrated.     Price  2/6.     London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Outlines  of  British  History,  by  G.  B.  Smith,  M.A.  Cloth,  516  pages,  illustrated 
with  maps.     Price  6/.     London,  Edward  Arnold  &  Co.,  1922. 

By  Star  and  Compass,  Tales  of  the  Explorers  of  Canada,  by  W.  S.  Wallace.  Limp 
cloth,  190  pages.     Price  50c.     Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press,  1922. 

High  Deeds  of  Finn,  and  Other  Bardic  Romances  of  Ancient  Ireland,  by  T.  W. 
Rolleston.  Cloth,  214  pages.  Price  2/6.  London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1922. 

The  World  of  Man,  an  anthology  of  English  Prose  for  schools,  selected  by  Arnold 
Smith,  M.A.     Cloth,  127  pages.     Price  2/6.     London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Shakespeare' s  Henry  V,  edited  with  introduction  notes  and  glossary  by  George 
H.  Cawling.     Cloth,  161  pages.     Price  1/6.     London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

At  Home  and  Abroad,  selected  and  edited  by  George  Sampson.  Cloth,  141  pages. 
Price  2/.  London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922.  A  collection  of  prose  descriptions 
from  well-known  authors  from  Dorothy  Wordsworth  to  H.  G.  Wells. 

Scenes  and  Sketches  by  Modern  W 'iters,  selected  and  edited  by  George  Sampson. 
Cloth,  145  pages.  Price  2/.  London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922.  This  is  another 
collection  of  prose  descriptions.  This  and  the  two  preceding  volumes  are  the  latest 
additions  to  Methuen 's  English  Classics. 

Readings  from  the  Bible,  chosen  from  the  authorized  version  for  use  in  schools  by 
B.  L.  K.  Henderson  and  F.  G.  Russell,  Assistant  Masters  in  Haberdashers'  Aske's 
School.     Cloth,  234  pages.     Price  2/.     London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922.  , 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Silent  Reading,  Fourth  Year,  by  William  L.  Ettinger, 
Edgar  D.  Shimer,  and  James  J.  O'Regan.  Cloth,  XXVI +214  pages.  Boston,  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  1922. 
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Within  the  Atom,  A  popular  view  of  electrons  and  quanta,  by  John  Mills.  Cloth, 
215  pages.     Price  $1.50.     London,  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Physical  Education,  A  guide  for  Teachers,  by  H.  P.  Haley.  Cloth,  268  pages.  Price 
$1.80.     London,  Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education,  by  Jesse  Feiring 
Williams,  B.A.,  M.D.  Cloth,  325  pages.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  1922. 

The  Year-book  Press  Series  of  Unison  and  Part-songs,  edited  by  Martin  Akerman. 
Numbers,  192  to  207.     Price  3^d.  to  6d.  each.    London,  H.  F.  W.  Deane  &  Sons,  1922. 

Plays  for  Children.  (Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears,  Torquil  MacFerron,  Thomas 
Olifant,  Tyranny),  by  S.  Lyle  Cummins.     Cloth,  61  pages.     London,  Methuen  &  Co. 

Plays  for  Children.  (St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  The  Sleeping  Beauty),  by  S.  Lyle 
Cummins.     Cloth,  47  pages.     London,  Methuen  &  Co. 

Plays  for  Children.  (Bluebeard,  Haroun  al  Rashid),  by  S.  Lyle  Cummins.  Cloth 
50  pages.     London,  Methuen  &  Co. 

Neighbours,  A  happy  novel  of  the  North-west,  by  Robert  Stead.  Cloth,  315 
pages.     Price  $1.75.     Toronto,  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Judy  of  York  Hill,  by  Ethel  Hume.  Cloth,  281  pages.  Price  $1.00.  Toronto, 
Thomas  Allen.  A  wholesome  book  for  girls.  Judy  is  a  lovable  Canadian  girl  in  a 
Canadian  boarding  school. 

The  World  Outside,  by  R.  K.  and  M.  I.  R.  Polkinghorne.  Price  10/6.  Cloth,  176 
pages.  Illustrated.  London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
book  for  children.  It  aims  to  supply  information,  by  description  and  drawings,  of  life 
in  Japan,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  among  the  North  American  Indians,  as  a  foundation 
for  handwork,  design,  drawing,  and  painting. 


Notes  and  News 

Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute  opened  on  September  5th  with  the 
largest  staff  and  largest  enrolment  of  pupils  in  its  history.  This  year 
there  is  a  total  attendance  at  the  Institute  of  1,217  pupils,  of  whom 
538  are  entered  for  the  first  time.  During  the  vacation  6  new  rooms 
have  been  added,  and  the  school  now  has  36  class-rooms,  in  addition  to 
the  Manual  Training  and  Household  Science  rooms.  The  Science 
Laboratories  have  recently  been  re-arranged  and  re-equipped  at  a  cost 
of  $45,000,  and  were  reported  by  the  Inspector  this  year  as  being  one 
of  the  best  Collegiate  Institute  Laboratories  in  the  Province.  The 
Principal,  A.  W.  Morris,  M.A.,  found  it  necessary  to  provide  twelve 
First  Form  and  ten  Second  Form  rooms.  To  carry  on  effectively  the 
work  occasioned  by  the  increased  attendance  eight  teachers  were  added 
to  the  staff,  which  now  numbers  forty-two. 


In  the  passing  away  of  John  Nelson^  B.A.,  Public  School  Inspector, 
on  September  13th  last,  the  Counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell  lost  a 
strong  progressive  educationist,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils  throughout 
the  inspectorate  a  kind  friend  and  wise  counsellor.     School  Boards  and 
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teachers  always  found  Mr.  Nelson  a  tactful  and  judicious  leader, 
believed  in  the  supreme  worth  of 
education  and  loved  his  work,  par- 
ticularly the  inspecting  of  the  schools. 
He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Con- 
solidated Schools. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  born  near  Bear 
Brook,  Russell  County,  sixty-three 
years  ago,  and  spent  the  early  years 
of  his  life  on  the  farm.  After 
attending  the  High  Schools  at  Ottawa 
and  St.  Catharines  he  went  to 
Queen's  University,  where  he  secured 
his  B.A.  degree  with  specialist 
standing  in  mathematics.  He  began 
High  School  teaching  in  Vankleek 
Hull.  For  sixteen  years  he  taught 
in  Kemptville  High  School,  being 
principal  much  of  the  time.  For  the 
past  ten  years  he  had  been  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools  in  Prescott  and 
Russell. 

MR.  JOHN  NELSON 


He 


In  the  death  of  John  W.  Forbes,  B.A.,  in  May  last,  the  Province 
has  lost  a  faithful  public  servant,  the  teaching  profession  a  valuable 
member,  and  the  staff  of  the  Stratford  Normal  School  an  efficient 
instructor. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  a  native  of  the  County  of  Perth,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  the  Brocksden  Public  School  and  in  the  Stratford 
Collegiate  Institute.  After  teaching  for  some  time  in  a  rural  school 
in  his  native  county,  he  attended  the  University  of  Toronto,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  honours  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  in  1895. 
He  graduated  from  the  School  of  Pedagogy  in  Toronto  in  1896,  and, 
after  teaching  for  a  short  time  in  the  Streetsville  High  School,  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  Weston  High  School.  Later  he  took  charge 
of  the  Mathematical  department  of  the  Brockville  Collegiate  Institute, 
in  which  position  he  served  with  singular  success.  In  1914  he  was 
selected  by  the  Department  of  Education  as  Mathematical  Master  in 
the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  and  six  years  later  was  transferred  to  a 
similar  post  in  the  Stratford  Normal  School.       It  was  fitting  that  he 
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J.  W.   FORBES,  B.A. 
Late  Math.  Master,  Stratford  Normal  School 


should  terminate  his  teaching  career 
where  he  began  it — in  the  county 
of  his  birth. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Forbes  possessed 
of  a  teaching  ability  of  high  order, 
but  he  was  also  endowed  with  an 
equable  and  genial  temperament, 
which  endeared  him  to  his  students 
and  to  his  colleagues.  Though 
seriously  handicapped  by  ill-health 
for  several  years  before  his  death, 
he  never  lost  that  cheerful  optimism 
which  made  him  so  popular  pro- 
fessionally and  socially.  His  death 
will  be  profoundly  regretted  by 
hundreds  of  teachers  throughout 
Eastern  and  Western  Ontario  who 
came  under  his  kindly  influence  at 
the  training  schools  in  Ottawa  and 
Stratford. 


The  Ontario  Public  School  Men  Teachers'  Federation 


H.  A.  HALBERT,  B.A. 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Mr.  J.  R.  Pickering,  the  representative  of  the  Ontario  Public  School 
Men  Teachers'  Federation  for  district  No.  9,  has  resigned  and  gone  to 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Some  of  the  Federation  locals  and  their  organizations  are: 

North  Bay — President  D.  C.  Grassick,  North  Bay;  Vice-President 
W.  E.  Waldun,  Cache  Bay;  Secretary-Treasurer  W.  F.  Orchard,  North 
Bay. 

Englehart — President  E.  Lovell,  Englehart;  Vice-President  H. 
Shone,  Earlton;  Secretary-Treasurer  H.  M.  Bell,  Charlton. 

Cobalt — President  A.  E.  Bryson,  Cobalt;  Vice-President  T.  Dowler, 
North  Cobalt;  Secretary-Treasurer  Chas.  E.  Dakins,  Cobalt. 

The  following  appointments  to  the  staff  of  the  Brantford  Collegiate 
Institute  have  recently  been  made:  Department  of  History — Miss 
Emmeline  Smillie,  M.A. ;  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Physics — Miss 
Blanche  Willson,  B.A.,  formerly  Acting  Principal  of  the  Paris  High 
School;  Junior  Classics  and  English — Miss  Myrtle  Stevens,  B.A.;  Drill 
Instructor — Captain  W.  G.  Oxtoby. 
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Last  Year's  Classes  in  the  Training  Schools 

[These  lists  are  not  complete.  Further  lists  will  appear  next  issue.  The  School 
will  be  glad  to  receive  further  information  or  to  be  informed  if  there  are  errors  in 
these  lists.  Subscribers  who  did  not  receive  the  September  number  of  The  School 
should  inquire  if  it  was  sent  to  their  previous  or  home  address.] 

Ontario  College  of  Education.- — -Miss  Caroline  Martin  is  teaching 
at  Amherstburg;  Mr.  C.  E.  Powell  in  Rosedale  Public  School,  Toronto; 
Mr.  M.  W.  Ryan  in  Tweed  High  School;  Mr  C.  E.  Scarrow  in  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Toronto;  Miss  Florence  I.  Cole  in  Newmarket 
High  School;  Miss  Helen  L.  Bryans  in  the  new  Collegiate  Institute, 
Ottawa;  Mr.  H.  P.  Niece  in  Vankleek  Hill  Collegiate;  Miss  Cecilia 
Hounsom  is  on  the  staff  of  Smith's  Falls  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Meta 
Meredith  in  Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Edith  H.  Leckie  in 
Caledonia  High  School;  Miss  Eleanor  Fox  in  Caledonia  High  School; 
Miss  Victoria  Scarrow  in  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute ;  Mr.  G.  E.  Marshall 
in  Windsor  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Mar j or ie  Smith  in  Parry  Sound 
High  School;  Mr.  Blair  Gray  in  Strathroy  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss 
Essa  C.  Dafoe  in  Campbellford  High  School;  Miss  Jessie  E.  Ewart  in 
Bracebridge  High  School;  Miss  Mary  I.  Connell  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Technical  School;  Mr.  L.  E.  Shannette  in  Carling  Ave.  Collegiate 
Institute,  Ottawa;  Mr.  L.  H.  Meng  in  Lisgar  St.  Collegiate  Institute, 
Ottawa;  Miss  M.  Lillian  Elliott  at  Tweed;  Mr.  A.  B.  Stevenson  in 
Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Jean  Odell  in  Parkdale  Collegiate, 
Toronto;  Mr.  R.  C.  Elder  in  Burford  High  School;  Miss  Edna  L.  Shaw 
at  Forest. 

Toronto  Normal  School. — Miss  Gertrude  Scott  is  teaching  in  the 
Mallorytown  Consolidated  School;  Miss  Sarah  A.  Bullick  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Forest;  Miss  G.  Florence  Hart  at  Enniskillen;  Mr.  Frank  H.  Ford 
in  Toronto,  314  St.  Clarens  Avenue;  Miss  Rose  M.  Rice  at  Clear  Creek; 
Miss  Lena  Clapson  at  S.S.  No.  3,  East  Gwillimbury;  Miss  Teresa  A. 
Webster  jn  St.  Mary's  Separate  School,  St.  Catharines;  Miss  Rhena  J. 
West  in  Hess  Street  School,  Hamilton;  Miss  H.  Finch  at  Lochlin;  Miss 
Ada  A.  Coulter  at  Niagara  Falls;  Miss  Greta  E.  Madden  in  a  Public 
School  at  Belleville;  Miss  Ismay  G.  Hinson  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Merrickville4; 
Miss  Gladys  E.  Mitchell  at  S.S.  No.  1,  Harvey;  Miss  Edna  Foster  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Alton;  Miss  Mary  M.  Fox  at  S.S.  No.  13,  New  Germany; 
Miss  Violet  M.  Secord  at  Sturgeon  Bay;  Mr.  W.  G.  Porter  in  Wilkinson 
School,  Toronto;  Miss  Marguerite  Murphy  at  R.R.  No.  5,  Stratford; 
Miss  Lillian  Ratcliff  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Lisle;  Miss  Alice  Allin  at  R.R.  No.  2, 
Janetville;  Miss  Fern  E.  Humber  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Rainham;  Miss 
Catharine  Richardson  at  Maple  Lake;    Miss  May  O.  J.  Wismer  in  one 
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of  the  Port  Colborne  Public  Schools;  Miss  M.  Louisa  MacArthur  at 
Cobalt  Public  School;  Miss  Margaret  A.  Stevenson  at  S.S.  No.  1, 
Wainfleet;  Miss  Vida  A.  Oldfield  at  S.S.  No.  5,  King;  Miss  Mary 
Frawley  at  R.R.  No.  5,  Merlin;  Miss  Irene  Mills  at  Hilton;  Miss  Hazel 
Macintosh  at  S.S.  No.  4,  Garafraxa  West;  Miss  Eileen  Doble  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Lyrone;  Mr.  D.  E.  Pruder  at  S.S.  No.  6,  Turnberry  Township; 
Miss  Hazel  A.  Clute  at  Colokstown;  Miss  Olive  Williamson  at  Sutton 
West;  Mr.  Harold  W.  Gillelan  at  S.S.  No.  17,  Trafalgar;  Mr.  E.  V.  M. 
Cronk  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Whitby;  Miss  Erne  MacKinnon  at  Kinmount; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Elsley  at  S.S.  No.  1,  Guelph;  Miss  Luena  Campbell  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Thornton ;  Miss  Jean  Ruxton  is  on  the  occasional  staff  in  Toronto ; 
Miss  Lillie  J.  Wilson  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Rockwood;  Miss  Eva  Brocklebank 
at  R.R.  No.  2,  Alma;  Miss  Helen  G.  Batty  in  Long  Branch  Public  School ; 
Miss  Aleta  M.  Ferguson  at  Port  Perry;  Miss  Isabella  Sutherland  at 
Annan;   Miss  Lena  L.  Forbes  at  Lochlin. 

Ottawa  Normal  School.- — Miss  Gladys  M.  Robinspn  is  teaching  at 
Mountain  Public  School ;  Miss  Muriel  Jeacle  at  Mountain  Station ;  Miss 
Sylena  Briggs  at  S.S.  No.  3,  East  Hawkesbury;  Miss  Mary  Gallagher 
at  Douglas;  Miss  Laura  MacDonald  at  S  S.  No.  5,  Loughboro;  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Hough  at  Cornwall;  Miss  E.  A.  Mills  at  Woodroffe;  Miss 
Laura  Findlay  at  No.  6,  Cumberland;  Miss  Genevieve  Styles  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Woodlawn;  Mr.  James  A.  Steven  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Russell;  Mr.  J. 
J.  Steven  at  Wales;  Miss  Irene  Culhane  at  S.S.  No.  12,  Gloucester;  Miss 
Barbara  Macdonald  at  S.S.  No.  14,  MacCormick's  School;  Miss  Alice 
I.  Empey  at  Hawkesbury;  Miss  Agnes  McCarthy  at  R  R.  No.  2,  Green- 
field; Miss  Eileen  Bogart  at  S.S.  No.  3,  Osgoode;  Miss  Lillian  Gallagher 
at  R.R.  No.  4,  Renfrew;  Miss  Mary  C.  McKay  at  Gloucester,  R.R. 
No.  2,  Billings  Bridge;  Miss  Janet  McNab  in  Beachburg  Continuation 
School;  Mr.  R.  J.  Mervyn  Nesbitt  in  Slater  St.  School,  Ottawa;  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Carss  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Ottawa  Public  Schools;  Miss 
Margaret  I.  Keays  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Hilton;  Miss  Laura  A.  Johnston  at 
Snow  Road;  Miss  Hazel  Lashley  at  S.S.  No.  5,  Lanark;  Miss  Frances 
Regan  at  Newboro;  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Moloney  at  Calendar;  Miss  F. 
Luella  Barrigar  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Woodlawn;  Miss  Lillian  Collier  at  S.S. 
No.  5,  Leeds  and  Lansdowne;  Miss  Emma  Gordon  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Public  Schools,  Ottawa;  Miss  Mary  C.  O'Neill  at  S.S.  No.  6,  Corkery 
Separate  School;  Sister  St.  Lorenzo  at  Ottawa,  9  Water  Street;  Miss 
Olive  Robertson  at  S.S.  No.  6,  Nepean;  Miss  Wilhelmine  James  at  S.S. 
No.  7  and  3  of  Township  of  North  Elmsley  and  Burgess;  Miss  Mabel 
K.  Stein  at  Greenpoint;  Miss  Mina  Donaldson  at  S.S.  No.  17,  Marlboro; 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Leacock  at  S.S.  No.  5,  Bathurst;  Miss  Eva  M.  Rose  is 
Principal  of  Wooler  School;  Miss  Bella  MacLeod  at  Moose  Creek; 
Miss  Lila  M.  Crawford  at  Burritts  Rapids;    Miss  Sybil  E.  Smith  in 
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Kinburn  Continuation  School;  Miss  Kenneth  McLeod  is  Principal  of 
Douglas  Public  School;  Miss  Mary  M.  Gray  at  Watson's  Corners; 
Miss  Flora  M.  Henderson  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Admaston. 

London  Normal  School. — Miss  Adelle  Walker  is  teaching  at  R.R. 
No.  7,  Alvinston;  Mr.  Melvin  Lucas  at  S.S.  No.  5,  Brooke;  Miss  Cleo 
MacLachlan  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Brantford;  Miss  Gertrude  Manders  at 
R.R.  No.  4,  Forest;  Miss  Anna  McLeod  at  S.S.  No.  1,  Limerick  Town- 
ship; Miss  Florence  C.  Willsie  in  Alvinston  Continuation  School; 
Miss  Evelyn  Goldthorpe  at  Richards  Landing  Continuation  School; 
Miss  Agnes  A.  Maclntyre  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Croton;  Miss  Daisy  Lang  at 
R.R.  No.  4,  Mt.  Bridges;  Mr.  D.  Randolph  at  Box  48,  Pelee  Island; 
Miss  Flora  R.  Kennedy  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Kirkfield;  Miss  Mildred  P. 
Malott  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Blytheswood;  Miss  Minnie  E.  Myles  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Electric;  Miss  Frances  Haining  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Blenheim;  Miss 
Ivy  M.  Ross  at  S.S.  No.  20,  Sombra;  Miss  Ella  Downey  in  St.  Joseph's 
School,  Chatham;  Miss  Gladys  Browning  at  R.R.  No.  5,  Wallaceburg; 
Miss  Marguerite  Bryce  at  Glenmeyer;  Mr.  H.  L.  Sturgis  at  Blooming- 
dale  School,  Waterloo;  Mr.  J.  A.  McWilliam  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Thamesford; 
Mr.  Norman  R.  Wightman  in  Brussels  Continuation  School;  Miss  Reta 
Gray  at  S.S.  No.  9,  Plympton;  Miss  Audrey  Rhodes  at  S.S.  No.  12, 
Warwick  Township;  Miss  Ethel  Mackay  in  Bright  Public  School; 
Miss  Cora  G.  Patterson  is  Principal  of  Priceville  Public  School;  Miss 
Edythe  McCutcheon  at  S.S.  No.  11,  West  Nissouri;  Miss  Clara  M. 
Riggs  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Prince  Edward  School,  Windsor;  Miss 
Dorothy  Highwood  at  S.S.  No.  18,  Sombra;  Miss  Gladys  C.  Coles  at 
Dunnville;  Mr.  W.  T.  Boyes  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Springfield;  Mr.  Leslie 
J.  Reynolds  at  Mclrvine;  Mr.  Adam  N.  Beattie  at  S.S.  No.  3,  Dymond; 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Thompson  is  assistant  Principal  in  Ealing  School,  London ; 
Miss  Violet  I.  Parker  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Blyth;  Miss  Grace  C.  Smith  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Hepworth;  Miss  Mary  L.  Mark  at  Walters  Falls;  Miss 
Hazel  K.  Campbell  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Dutton;  Miss  Edna  Vincent  at 
Kinglake;  Miss  Madeleine  B.  Walters  at  S.S.  No.  12,  Malchedash; 
Mr.  Elmer  Lewis  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Ailsa  Craig;  Miss  Bessie  Henderson  at 
Lakeside;  Miss  Edith  E.  Harmer  at  S.S.  No.  12,  Orford;  Miss  Leora 
Tanner  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Yarmouth;  Miss  Bessie  Tompkins  at  U.S.S.  No. 
9,  Enniskillen,  and  20,  Brooke;  Mr.  W.  R.  Archer  at  S.S.  No.  3,  Yar- 
mouth;  Miss  Gertrude  Mobey  at  S.S.  No.  5,  Dawn. 

Hamilton  Normal  School. — Miss  Cecilia  McBride  is  teaching  at 
Webbwood;  Mr.  J.  Russell  Joyce  in  Strathcona  Model  School;  Miss 
Candace  Shisler  in  Fort  Erie  Public  School;  Miss  Elma  Masson  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Arthur;  Miss  Helen  Crabbe  at  Simcoe;  Miss  Beatrice  C. 
Wilson  at  Niagara  Falls;  Miss  Mildred  Metier  in  Memorial  School  at 
Niagara   Falls;     Miss   Dorothy   Freeman   at   Hannon;     Miss   Martha 
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Gough  at  Smiths  Falls;  Miss  Miriam  Green  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Peterboro; 
Miss  Mary  Kathleen  Kindree  at  S.S.  No.  6,  Seneca;  Miss  Mary  A. 
Secord  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Stevensville ;  Miss  Alberta  R.  Appi  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Middlcport;  Miss  Christina  MacCorkindale  at  Red  Bay;  Miss  Helen 
McDonald  at  Selkirk;  Miss  Kathleen  M.  Andrews  at  R.R.  No.  5, 
Waterford;  Miss  Isobel  M.  Howell  at  Coboconk;  Miss  Mabel  McFarlane 
in  Cannon  St.  School,  Hamilton;  Miss  Delia  M.  Davey  in  King  George 
School,  Hamilton;  Miss  Ruth  B.  Inglehart  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Caledon  East; 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Braund  at  Ivanhoe;  Mr.  Russel  Liphard  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Hespeler;  Mr.  Robert  S.  Cameron  in  Rockwood  Continuation 
School;  Miss  Ruby  M.  Long  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Meaford;  Miss  Mona  K. 
Duggan  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Markdale;  Miss  Edith  B.  Hils  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Low  Banks;  Miss  Jean  Madliger  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Woodstock;  Miss 
Jessie  Willson  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Welland;  Miss  Lorene  Kramer  in  Humber- 
stone  Public  School;  Miss  Vesta  A.  Grills  in  King  George  School, 
Hamilton;  Miss  Mae  Davidson  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Port  Dover;  Miss  Bessie 
I.  Lennox  at  Mono  Road ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Haney  in  Sarnia  Public  School ; 
Miss  Mildrew  V.  Cole  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Dundalk;  Miss  Lillian  M.  Freure 
at  Troy;  Mr.  John  Kehl  at  S.S.  No.  23,  Waterloo  Township;  Miss  V. 
M.  Christie  in  Grimsby  Public  School;  Miss  Rhena  Mcllroy  in  Queen 
Mary  School,  Hamilton;  Miss  Florence  E.  Brown  at  Moonstone;  Miss 
Kathleen  E.  Riley  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Dundas;  Mr.  Norman  V.  Sagert  at 
Box  98,  Humberstone;  Miss  Annie  Snyder  at  Walsingham;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hortop  at  Maple  Grove  School,  S.S.  No.  20,  Waterloo  Town- 
ship; Miss  Evelyn  Preston  at  Goodwood;  Miss  Katharine  Wilson  at 
Petersburg. 

Stratford  Normal  School. — Miss  Margaret  M.  Maunders  is 
teaching  at  S.S.  No.  10,  Morris;  Miss  Addie  Marshall  at  S.S.  No.  22, 
Nottawasaga;  Miss  Mildred  McGrath  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Bamberg;  Miss 
Mary  Finleon  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Burford;  Miss  Annie  Butler  at  R.R.  No.  3, 
Markdale ;  Miss  Lizzie  Johnston  at  Cape  Chin ;  Miss  G.  Miller  at  S.S. 
No.  1,  Brant  and  Greenock;  Mr.  Jas.  Moylan  at  Separate  School  No.  3, 
St.  Columban;  Miss  Kate  MacDonald  at  Lucknow;  Miss  Mary  Howes 
at  S.S.  No.  5,  East  Luther;  Miss  Hazel  A.  Akins  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Merrick- 
ville;  Mr.  D.  Newton  Davidson  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Dresden;  Miss  Anna  J. 
Convay  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Drayton;  Miss  Hilda  Chapman  at  Hespeler 
Separate  School;  Miss  Vera  B.  Pepper  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Dashwood; 
Miss  Cora  L.  Russell  at  S.S.  No.  3,  Howard;  Miss  Nellie  White  at 
Kitchener;  Miss  Mabel  M.  Johnston  at  Trenton;  Miss  Sadie  Archer  at 
U.S.S.  No.  5,  Amabel  and  Keppel;  Miss  Reta  A.  Kerslake  at  S.S.  No.  3, 
Blanshard;  Miss  Vera  Jones  at  R.R.  No.  5,  Chatsworth;  Mr.  H.  A. 
Campbell  at  Sharbot  Lake;  Miss  Ruby  Chapman  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Wiar- 
ton;   Miss  Mary  M.  Jeffrey  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Port  Elgin;   Miss  Sadie  A. 
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Henry  at  St.  Catharines;  Miss  Ethel  Mackay  in  Crediton  Public  School; 
Miss  O.  M.  Metheral  at  Mount  Forest;  Miss  Mary  E.  Pridham  at 
R.R.  No.  4,  Havelock;  Miss  Emma  Widmeyer  at  S.S.  No.  5,  Carrick; 
Miss  Flo  Hughes  at  S.S.  No.  10,  Kincardine;  Miss  Ruby  Park  at  S.S. 
No.  8,  Bexley  School;  Miss  Olive  MacGillivray  at  S.S.  No.  7,  Amabel, 
Bruce  Co.;  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Kinkead  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Wallenstein ;  Miss 
Mae  Davis  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Holstein;  Miss  Gladys  Vipond  at  R.R.  No.  2, 
Dublin ;  Miss  A.  Viola  Leversage,  at  S.S.  No.  3  Normanby  Township. 
R.R.  No.  4,  Mount  Forest. 

Peterboro  Normal  School. — Miss  Bessie  A.  Brush  is  teaching  at 
S.S.  No.  16,  Medonte;  Miss  Grace  A.  Houston  at  Irondale;  Miss 
Dorothy  Mills  at  Newholm;  Miss  Dorothy  Anderson  at  R.R.  No.  3, 
Stouffville;  Miss  Carrie  I.  Johnston  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Perth;  Miss  Ethelwyn 
Switzer  at  Haliburton;  Miss  Maude  Leavitt  at  S.S.  No.  15,  Sophias- 
burgh;  Miss  Ellen  A.  Shea  at  Bellrock;  Miss  L.  Connor  at  R.R.  No.  3, 
Napanee;  Miss  Josie  O'Connor  at  Sillsville  Public  School;  Miss  Bertha 
Long  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Asphodel;  Mr.  Bruce  B.  Dawson  at  U.S.S.  No.  12, 
Douro  and  Dummer;  Miss  Alma  Warne  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Baltimore; 
Miss  Ruby  A.  Lancaster  at  Wesleyville;  Miss  Maurine  Stillman  at 
Brooklin;  Miss  Mamie  Archer  at  S.S.  No.  22,  Clarke;  Mr.  Harvey  W. 
Knight  isTrincipal  of  Wilberforce  Consolidated  School;  Miss  E.  Verna 
Ashby  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Kirkfield;  Miss  Bertha  M.  Sargent  at  S.S.  No.  15, 
Darlington  Township;  Mr.  James  W.  Grimmon  at  Victoria  School, 
Carrying  Place;  Miss  S.  E.  Ross  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Shannonville ;  Mr. 
George  E.  Munro  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Peterboro;  Miss  Florence  Pammett  at 
Eldorado;  Miss  Etta  Morris  at  Udney;  Miss  Wilma  M.  Wilson  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Victoria  Harbour;  Miss  E.  M.  Doyle  at  Yarker;  Miss  Doris 
Palmer  at  Oshawa;  Miss  Marguerite  Weatherhead  at  Merrickville ; 
Mr.  J.  Lewis  Roberts  at  S.S.  No.  24,  Cramahe;  Miss  Dora  A.  Philp 
at  Woodville;  Miss  Gladys  Bruce  at  S.S.  No.  16,  Emily;  Miss  Lois  C. 
Patterson  at  Coldwater;  Miss  Doris  E.  Porch  at  S.S.  No.  3,  Marmora; 
Miss  Isabel  L.  Marlowe  at  S.S.  No.  4,  Pittsburgh. 

North  Bay  Normal  School. — Mr.  Geo.  E.  Johnston  is  teaching  at 
Keewatin;  Miss  Stella  McDonell  at  Bonfield;  Miss  Cora  Mclntyre  at 
Charlton  Station;  Miss  Kathleen  Joseph  at  Trout  Creek;  Miss  Victoria 
O'Drusky  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Powassan;  Miss  Carrie  Guest  in  Madawaska 
Public  School;  Miss  Annie  Becking  at  Bar  River;  Miss  J.  M.  Natress  is 
on  the  staff  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Public  Schools ;  Miss  Ella  Hall  at  New 
Liskeard;  Mr.  Robert  S.  Walker  at  Porcupine ;  Mr.  W.  Harold  Moffatt 
at  Rutherglen;  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson  at  La  Vallee;  Miss  Marjorie 
Dickie  at  Pearson;  Miss  Lois  F.  Lang  at  Verona;  Miss  Mabel  A.  Clark 
at  S.S.  No.  3,  Armour;  Miss  Margaret  MacLachlan  at  Verner,  R.R. 
No.  1;    Miss  Lorine  Lippart  at  R.R.  No.  1,  South  River;    Miss  Sadie 
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Scott  at  S.S.  No.  5,  Ryerson  Township;  Mr.  J.  Melville  Carscadden  in 
Wanapitei  Public  School;  Miss  Christel  McDonald  at  Mattawa;  Mr. 
Joseph  Sammon  at  Pakesley;  Miss  D.  A.  Flaxman  in  Baysville  Public 
School;  Miss  Susannah  Lattimer  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Faraday;  Miss  Lena 
Cooke  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Dymond;  Miss  Margaret  Cox  is  on  the  staff 
of  Prospect  Avenue  School,  Port  Arthur;  Miss  Annie  P.  Strang  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Fort  William  Public  Schools;  Miss  Florence  Robertson  at 
Devlin;  Miss  E.  P.  Dodd  at  S.S.  No.  8,  Kaladar  Township;  Miss 
Minnie  V.  Campbell  is  Principal  at  Milford  Bay;  Miss  Rhena  M.  Wood 
at  Latchford;  Mr.  Wm.  Henbest  is  Principal  at  Latchford;  Miss  Marie 
Snyder  at  Sutton  Bay  P.O.;  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Flood  in  the  Catholic 
Separate  School,  Charlton;  Miss  Katherine  Frizzell  at  Scotia;  Miss 
Anna  Rathwell  at  Chapleau;  Mr.  J.  A.  Knox  at  S.S.  No.  7,  Elzevir; 
Miss  Inez  Ecclestone  in  Brace  bridge  Public  School. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Limited,  announce  the  addition  of 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt  to  their  editorial  staff.  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  is  well 
known  as  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  chairman  of 
a  Committee  appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  investigate  the 
teaching  of  English  in  schools,  and  his  official  report,  entitled  "The 
Teaching  of  English  in  England",  has  already  had  a  profound  influence 
among  educationists  in  Canada. 

Manitoba 

October  is  the  month  of  School  Conventions  in  Manitoba.  During 
the  month  very  fine  teachers'  conventions  were  held  at  Swan  River, 
Dauphin,  Miami,  Shoal  Lake,  Winnipeg  (for  adjoining  organizations,) 
Souris,  Morris,  and  Manitou.  At  these  conventions  in  addition  to 
the  usual  professional  discussion  of  matters  concerning  school  pro- 
grammes and  classes  there  were  addresses  of  a  public  nature,  informing 
the  people  generally  as  to  what  was  being  done  in  the  educational 
world  and  interesting  citizens  in  general  in  the  educational  institutions 
of  our  province.  At  all  of  these  gatherings  a  portion  of  a  day  was  given 
up  entirely  to  consideration  of  Federation  matters,  and  at  nearly  all 
of  them  a  member  of  the  Executive  of  the  M.T.F.  was  present.  The 
indications  are  that  more  teachers  have  been  reached  this  year  than 
ever  before. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Lord,  M.A.,  principal  of  the  Birtle  High  School,  died  on 
October  6th,  after  an  illness  of  about  three  months  following  a  "stroke". 
Mr.  Lord  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  our  principals,  a  man  of  sterling 
character,  fearless  in  declaring  his  views,  unusually  hard  on  himself 
in  the  discharge  of  school  duty,  and  finely  equipped  for  his  task.  He 
came  from  England  to  Manitoba  about  14  years  ago,  and  since  then 
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HYLOPLATE 


Answers  the 
Blackboard  Question 


Old  Reliable  Hyloplate  Blackboard  has  been  used  in  the  schools  for  over 
a  third  of  a  century,  and  has  always  been,  ever  since  its  inception,  the 
most  satisfactory  and  economical  blackboard  for  either  permanent  or 
temporary  installations  ever  offered. 


HYLOPLATE 

is  durable — per- 
manent — ■  econ- 
o  mi  ca  1  and 
practical.  Jet 
black.  It 
never  sweats  or 
gets  greasy  and 
when w  r  it  t e  n 
upon  is  N  O  T 
noisy. 


HYLOPLATE 

is  free  from  all 
imperfections. 
Every  slab  is 
guaranteed.  It 
has  a  uniform 
velvet  writing 
surface  which  is 
most  easily 
erased  and 
which  will 
TAKE  satisfac- 
torily any  kind 
of  chalk  or 
crayon. 


OLD  RELIABLE 


HYLOPLATfc 

I     ■  TRADE  MARK  *      ^ 

BLACKBOARD 


OVER  ONE-THIRD  OF  A  CENTORY  OF  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE 

made  on  Old  Reliable  Hyloplate  can 
be  seen  distinctly  from  every  angle 
of  the  classroom.  Old  Reliable 
Hyloplate  costs  little  for  freight  and 
is  easy  to  install.  Our  many  con- 
veniently located  warehouses  insure 
prompt  shipments  to  all  parts  of 
Canada. 


Over  one-third  of  a  century  of 
satisfactory  service  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  country  has  made 
Old  Reliable  Hyloplate  the  recog- 
nized standard  material  for  black- 
boards. Old  Reliable  Hyloplate 
will  not  chip,  crack  or  spider- 
check,  and  will  not  become  gray 
through  constant  use.  Crayon  marks 
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has  closely  identified   himself  with  everything  that  tended  to  bettei 
the  profession  and  forward  the  cause  of  public  education.     He  hac 
taught  in  all  about  34  years  and  strongly  impressed  his  personality 
upon  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him.     By  his  death  the  cause 
of  education  in  this  province  loses  a  staunch  friend. 

Dr.  S.  J.  McKee,  who  in  1890  founded  Brandon  Academy,  now 
Brandon  College,  has  left  Brandon  owing  to  ill-health  and  will  now 
live  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  McKee  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  Western  educational  affairs.  Dr.  McKee  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  '72.  After  teaching  in  Ontario  for  a  time  he 
came  West  in  search  of  health.  In  1882  he  founded  an  academy  at 
Rapid  City  and  this  institution  was  then  moved  to  Brandon  in  1890. 
In  1899  the  school  he  founded  was  taken  over  by  the  Baptists  of  Mani- 
toba and  extended  in  many  departments.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  were 
very  highly  esteemed  by  the  citizens  of  Brandon  and  on  their  departure 
were  presented  with  many  valuable  gifts  and  tokens,  not  only  from 
their  own  particular  church  and  college  but  from  citizens  generally. 

The  Brandon  school  dispute  called  forth  extensive  voluntary  con- 
tributions towards  a  Benevolent  or  Relief  Fund.  These  moneys  came 
from  the  East  and  the  West  as  well  as  from  our  own  province,  and  every 
contribution  was  accompanied  with  expressions  of  loyalty  and  comrade- 
ship that  made  one  proud  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  amount 
contributed  is  $14,518.  Of  this  $9,786  came  from  the  teachers  of  Mani- 
toba and  $4,732  from  other  provinces.  The  disbursements  amount 
to  $12,784,  and  there  is  a  balance  (on  Sept.  15)  of  some  $1,800  of  this 
particular  fund.  Soon  a  detailed  statement  of  this  fund  will  be  prepared, 
giving  the  principles  followed  in  making  the  payments  and  setting  forth 
exactly  how  the  fund  has  been  used. 

New  Brunswick 

The  Board  of  Education  has  prescribed  the  High  School  English 
Grammar  by  Jones,  Horning  and  Morrow,  published  by  Messrs.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  for  use  in  High  Schools  after  July  1st,  1923,  superseding  Meikle- 
john's  English  Language. 

The  enrolment  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  exceeds 
400,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 


ART    TEACHERS 

OUR  '5  COLOUR  PAINT  BOX'   (registered) 

is  a  box  specially  made  for  schools.      Send  30c. 

for  a  sample,  regular  price  50c.      Give  name  of       \^^0J0&^P~^  ToRQNI 

School  and  dealer's  name,  if  any. 
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1837 


1922 


AFTER  85  years  as  the  UNIVERSAL  SYSTEM,  has  again 
proved  itself  SUPREME  IN  OPEN  COMPETITION  by 
establishing  NEW  WORLD'S  RECORDS  at  speeds  of  200,  220, 
240  and  280  words  per  minute. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  is  THE  SYSTEM 


SIR    ISAAC    PITMAN    &   SONS,    LIMITED 

70  BOND  STREET  TORONTO,  ONT. 

AND  AT  LONDON,  BATH,   MELBOURNE  AND  NEW  YORK 
Agents:  The  Commercial  Text-Book  Co.  and  The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Ltd. 


Color,  and  a  Soft,  Radiantly  Youthful  Skin 

Are  the  Rewards  of  Proper  Care 

Inattention  and  neglect  result  in  an  unpleasant,  and  often 
repulsive  appearance  of  the  skin.  Duty  to  one's  self 
requires  every  effort  to  improve  personal  appearance* 
The  reliable  advice  of  experienced  specialists,  and  their 
skill,  are  essential  to  safety  and  success  in  acquiring  a 
beautiful  skin. 

If  you  cannot  come  to  the  Institute  for  treatment,  we 
can  send  you  by  mail  the  same  excellent  preparations 
which  we  have  used  in  our  30  years  of  successfully  treating 
Pimples,  Blackheads,  Moles,  Freckles,  Wrinkles, 
Crowsfeet,  Redness,  Roughness,  Eczema,  and  other  non- 
infectious skin  troubles.  Begin  at  once  to  increase  and 
preserve  your  beauty. 

CONSULTATIONS  FREE— AT  THE  INSTITUTE  OR  BY  MAIL 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  "G" 

HISCOTT     INSTITUTE,    LIMITED 

59h  College  Street,  Toronto 
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Wilfred  M.  Addison,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  a  temporary  assistant 
in  the  Provincial  Normal  School. 

R.  A.  Chapman,  B.A.,  and  Miss  Esther  I.  Clark,  M.A.,  have  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Fredericton  High  School. 

Miss  Helen  Plummer,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Gage  town. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  W.  Mersereau,  M.A.,  for  many  years 
Inspector  of  Schools  in  New  Brunswick,  recently  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Doaktown.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  Col.  Mersereau 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  Board  of  Education,  recruited  a 
battalion  and  went  overseas  with  it.  Following  his  return  from  overseas 
he  again  took  up  the  work  of  school  inspection,  but  finding  the  work 
too  strenuous,  he  retired  from  the  public  service. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  opened  in  September 
with  135  students  in  attendance.  Of  this  number  31  are  in  the  freshman 
class. 

H.  F.  Gregory  Bridges,  B.A.,  U.N.B.  Rhodes  Scholar  for  1919,  and 
J.  F.  Sears,  B.A.,  Rhodes  Scholar  for  1922  from  the  U.N.B. ,  have  gone 
to  England,  the  first  to  continue,  the  latter  to  begin  his  course  at  Oxford 
University. 

Quebec 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  met 
at  the  end  of  September.  The  Hon.  Jacob  Nicol,  B.A.,  K.C.,  M.L.A., 
was  appointed  by  Order-in-Council  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Principal 
Bedford  Jones. 

The  Committee  distributed  the  superior  education  grants  for  this 
year,  which  have  been  doubled,  and  now  make  a  considerable  contribu- 
tion to  school  boards  which  have  high  schools.  This  was  made  possible 
by  the  additional  grant  of  $40,000  a  year  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Committee  has  again  provided  a  grant  for  the  Kindergarten 
Assistants'  Course  in  Montreal. 

An  important  item  of  business  was  the  action  taken  by  the  Committee 
to  approve  of  a  scheme  whereby  in  French  examinations  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  marks  should  be  given  as  a  result  of  oral  tests.  The 
present  written  examination  is  no  real  test  of  the  value  of  teaching, 
which  is  largely  conducted  on  the  oral  method  in  this  important  subject. 


whevn^xtt0hTT0  ROYAL  ONTARIO  ■DHDMM£Ltr 

Largest  Permanent  Exhibition  in  Canada 
ARCHAEOLOGY.  GEOLOGY.  MINERALOGY.  PALAEONTOLOGY.  ZOOLOGY 
Open  Daily,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Bloor.  Belt  Line.  Dupont, 

Sunday,  2  to  5  p.m.  and  Avenue  Road  Cars 
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A  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  whole  question  of  the 
education  of  non-Catholic  and  non-Protestant  children  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  held  their  annual 
Convention  in  the  High  School  of  Montreal  on  October  4th,  5th,  6th 
and  7th.  A  very  large  and  full  programme  was  carried  through  success- 
fully. The  chief  features  of  the  Convention  were  the  meetings  in  sections 
and  demonstration  lessons  given  in  the  primary,  elementary,  rural,  high 
school,  and  French  sections.  The  public  addresses  at  the  whole  Con- 
vention were  well  attended,  the  chief  features  being  addresses  by  Dr. 
W.  D.  Tait  of  McGill  University  on  "Some  Aspects  of  Intelligence 
Tests",  and  by  Dean  Laing  on  "School  and  Society",  and  by  Professor 
Lochhead  on  the  "Glacial  Period  of  Canada". 

A  large  amount  of  business  was  conducted,  chiefly  the  adoption  of 
the  revised  constitution.  The  Convention  also  decided  to  proceed  to 
affiliation  with  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation. 

The  results  of  the  elections  were  announced  by  the  scrutineers,  and 
an  executive  meeting  was  held  at  the  end  of  the  Convention,  at  which 
the  following  were  declared  elected : — • 

President,  Miss  Mabel  G.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Quebec;  Vice-Presidents, 
Miss  I.  E.  Brittain,  M.A.,  Montreal;  Dean  Laird,  Macdonald  College; 
Mr.  J.  S.  Astbury,  B.A.,  Montreal;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Ethel  G. 
Cliff,  Montreal;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  W.  Lang,  B.A., 
Montreal  West;  Treasurer,  Miss  J.  M.  Norris,  Montreal  West;  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Protestant  Committee,  Mr.  W.  A.  Walsh,  B.A.,  Outre- 
mont;  Pension  Commissioners,  Mr.  E.  M.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Hopkins,  B.A.,  Montreal;  Curator  of  Library,  Mr.  A.  R.  McBain,  M.A., 
Montreal. 

Executive  Committee:  Inspector  Parker,  B.A.,  Leeds  Village;  In- 
spector McOuat,  B.A.,  Lachute;  Mr.  C.  A.  Adams,  B.A.,  Granby; 
Miss  Leonie  Van  Vliet,  Sherbrooke;  Mr.  Miles  G.  Walker,  B.A.,  Quebec; 
Miss  H.  E.  Winn,  Quebec;  Inspector  Rothney,  Ph.D.,  Lennoxville; 
Inspector  Taylor,  M.A.,  Knowlton;  Mr.  Isaac  Gammell,  B.A.,  Montreal; 
Mr.  D.  C.  Logan,  B.A.,  Montreal;  Miss  Alice  J.  Griggs,  Sherbrooke; 
Miss  McKenzie,  Ayer's  Cliff;  Miss  Queenie  Savage,  B.A.,  Outremont; 
Miss  Amy  Norris,  Montreal;   Mr.  H.  G.  Hatcher,  B.A.,  Sherbrooke. 
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'  *  Recti  cultus  pec  tor  a  roborant" 

Editorial  Notes 

o~«4.  wt^-i.  :~  The  request  that  comes  to  The  School  most 

Seat  Work  in       f  .   ?  . 

»,™i  o«u^i„  frequently  is  for  suggestions  as  to  seat  work  for  rural 
Rural  Schools         , n  ,         ..       _,  &&     ,  t  „  r 

school  pupils.      The  problem  arises  naturally  out  of 

the  conditions  that  face  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school.  Many  classes, 
with  few  pupils  in  each,  means  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the 
child  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  And  he  is  anxious  to  be  employed. 
Every  parent  is  familiar  with  that  plaintive  cry  of  childhood,  "Tell  me 
something  to  do"  or  "What  can  I  do  now?  "  and  will  heartily  sympathize 
with  the  teacher  who  for  many  hours  a  day  has  to  find  an  answer  to 
this  problem  for  dozens  of  children  and  who,  to  solve  it,  has  not  the 
resources  of  a  home  at  her  disposal.  With  older  pupils  who  have  begun 
the  study  of  history  and  geography  the  problem  is  not  so  difficult.  In 
their  case  many  exercises  of  varied  types  naturally  arise  out  of  the  work 
studied  in  class.  The  school  library  may  appeal  to  them  as  it  cannot 
to  the  younger  child.  Yet  the  younger  child  is  the  more  restless  of 
the  two  and  cannot  be  expected  to  sit  for  hours  at  a  desk  doing  nothing. 
What  can  he  do? 

If  he  is  beginning  to  write,  the  easiest  assignment  to  make  is  to  set 
him  to  copy  something.  And  some  exercise  like  this  may  arise  naturally 
by  way  of  practice  from  the  work  just  taught.  But  such  an  exercise 
soon  finds  the  limit  of  its  usefulness  and  is  apt,  if  not  supervised,  to 
prove  positively  harmful.  Practice  may  form  bad  habits  as  well  as 
good,  and  constant  supervision  of  the  work  of  each  pupil  is  just  what  the 
teacher  cannot  give. 

May  not  the  solution  lie  in  offering  the  child  more  of  the  freedom 
and  resources  of  the  home?  Would  not  a  low  table  and  a  few  small 
chairs  or  a  high  table  at  which  children  can  stand  be  cheaper  and  better 
than  desks  for  the  little  ones.  And  a  little  equipment  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive— paper  and  pencils,  compass  and  rulers,  scissors  with  rounded 
points,  paste,  some  crayolas  and  plasticine.  In  some  cases  the  children 
could  supply  their  own.  A  few  stout  envelopes  that  children  can  make 
for  themselves  will  hold  the  treasured  results  of  their  work.  The  desire 
to  do  work  that  is  to  them  interesting  and  useful  is  there.  Why  not 
give  them  the  chance? 
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Windsor  ^e  annual  Report  of  Inspector  J.  E.  Benson  tc 

Schools  ^e  Windsor  Board  of  Education  shows  a  stead] 

increase  in  the  attendance,  which  in  June,  1922,  was 
4,721,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  675.  Three  hundred  pupils  had  been 
admitted  from  outside  the  city.  The  average  salary  of  principals  of 
public  schools  was  $2,422  with  a  maximum  of  $2,700,  that  of  regular 
teachers  $1,574  with  a  maximum  of  $1,800.  The  report  gives  an  interest- 
ing statement  on  the  working  of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act 
in  Windsor. 

"The  Adolescent  Act  makes  it  obligatory  for  School  Boards  in  municipalities  with 
a  population  of  over  5,000  to  provide  part-time  classes  for  those  pupils  absent  from 
school  on  work-permits.  Judging  from  press  reports,  many  Ontario  cities  are  finding 
this  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  at  present  to  establish  any  part-time  classes  in  connection  with  the  Public 
Schools  of  Windsor.  Mr.  Howe  has  issued  only  21  permits  to  pupils  under  16,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Public  Schools.  These  permits  have  been  issued  with  the  understanding 
that  the  pupil  is  to  return  to  full-time  classes  after  Christmas.  I  am  sure  very  few 
cities  of  Ontario  are  in  the  enviable  position  we  are  in  this  respect.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Adolescent  Classes  has  entirely  met  the  situation  as  it  affects  the  Public 
Schools." 

Two  teachers  institutes,  that  of  St.  Thomas,  Elgin  County,  and  that 
of  London  made  it  part  of  their  programme  this  year  to  visit  the  Windsor 
schools. 

The  Ontario  ^ew  °^  us  rec°gn*ze  to  what  an  extent  art  enters 

Collee-e  of  Art  *nto  ^e  a^a^rs  °^  our  everyday  life.  To  most  people 
the  word  calls  up  the  thought  of  a  painting  or  en- 
graving or  of 'a  piece  of  statuary  and  art  is  thought  of  as  among  the 
luxuries  rather  than  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  a  moment's  reflection 
would  show  how  inadequate  such  an  idea  must  be.  For  art  really  enters 
directly  or  indirectly  into  every  phase  of  human  life.  The  shape  of  our 
furniture,  even  of  the  humblest  kitchen  utensils,  the  pattern  of  our 
clothing,  carpets,  or  wall-paper,  the  design  of  coal-oil  lamp  or  electric 
chandelier,  the  plan  of  our  house,  all  these  may  be  either  beautiful  or 
ugly.  And  all  of  these  had  originally  to  be  determined  by  some  one 
who  drew  the  designs  from  which  they  were  made.  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  these  things  are  to  be  made  in  our  country,  our  country  must  furnish 
the  requisite  training  in  art. 

The  extent  to  which  provision  for  teaching  art  has  already  been 
made  in  Ontario  is  not  generally  known.  Outside  the  circle  of  those 
directly  interested  few  could  tell  of  the  range  and  high  standard  of  the 
work  now  done  by  the  Ontario  College  of  Art.  The  College  of  Art  is 
situated  in  the  grounds  of  "The  Grange"  side  by  side  with  the  Toronto 
Art  Gallery.     Year  by  year  the  attendance  grows.     Last  year  nearly 
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five  hundred  students  enrolled.  Art  now  enters  into  the  curriculum 
of  our  schools  from  kindergarten  to  University  Matriculation  forms. 
As  its  importance  is  more  clearly  recognized  the  time  allotted  to  it  and 
the  interest  of  the  teacher  steadily  increase.  Last  July  over  two  hundred 
Ontario  teachers  attended  the  summer  sessions  of  the  Ontario  College 
of  Art. 

Ph     i     1         ,  Since  John   Locke   began   his   famous  essay  on 

Training  Education  with  the  diction  about  the  "sound  mind 

in  a  sound  body",  physical  training  has  had  its 
acknowledged  place  in  education  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice.  It  was 
a  long  time,  indeed,  before  the  average  teacher  could  bring  himself  to 
realize  in  practice  what  he  was  willing  enough  to  concede  in  theory. 
Ontario  teachers  of  a  generation  ago  will  remember  how  loth  the  princi- 
pals, particularly  of  the  smaller  schools,  were  to  observe  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  new  regulations  concerning  physical  training. 
To-day  a  multitude  of  qualified  teachers  and  a  summer  school  thronged 
with  students  in  physical  training,  testify  to  the  change  of  heart.  More 
and  more  the  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  tend  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  games,  and  athletic  exercises  for  the  pupils.  The  need 
of  these  is  perhaps  not  so  greatly  felt  in  rural  as  in  urban  schools,  for 
country  life  offers  to  the  pupil  a  variety  of  out-door  activities  that  are 
denied  to  the  town  boy.  Then,  too,  the  smaller  number  of  pupils  about 
the  same  age  in  attendance  makes  it  more  difficult  to  find  suitable 
games  for  them  in  rural  schools.  But  that  muscular  strength  which 
these  rural  activities  foster  calls  for  opportunities  for  exercise  and 
country  pupils,  too,  want  games.  Fortunate  is  the  teacher  who  can  tell 
the  boys  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  All  who  are  interested  in  games 
and  physical  exercises  for  pupils  either  in  urban  or  rural  schools,  will 
welcome  the  articles  by  Mr.  Halbus  and  Mr.  Howard  in  this  issue  of 
The  School. 


The  teacher  told  the  class  to  write  a  theme  on  "What  I  would  do  if  I  had  a  million 
dollars."     At  the  end  of  the  period,  William  had  not  written  a  single  word. 

"William,  where  is  your  theme?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"There,"  he  answered,  "that  is  what  I  would  do  if  I  had  a  million  dollars — Nothing." 
— The  American  School  Board  Journal. 


Copy  of  a  composition  on  "The  Frog"  written  by  a  Norwegian  student  in  Chicago 
Public  Schools. 

"What  a  wonderful  bird  the  frog  is!  When  he  sit  he  stand  almost.  When  he  hop 
he  fly  almost.  He  ain't  got  no  sense  hardly.  He  ain't  got  no  tail  hardly  either.  When 
he  sit,  he  sit  on  what  he  ain't  got  almost." 


The  Winter  Stars 


ACCORDING  to  Tennyson,  one  of  Merlin's  qualifications  for  the 
title  of  "Wizard"  was  that  he  "knew  the  starry  heavens".   The 
beginner  in  Astronomy,  starting  out  with  a  complicated  star 
map,  is  often  inclined  to  agree  that  one  needs  to  be  a  wizard  to  pick 
out  the  different  constellations  and   frequently  becomes  discouraged 
before  he  has  made  any  real  progress  in  this  interesting  study. 

With  a  view  to  helping  our  readers  who  have  experienced  difficulty 
in  this  regard,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  every  three  months  a  simple 
map  with  definite  instructions  for  finding  the  more  important  stars  and 
constellations.  The  accompanying  map  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
sky  at  9  p.m.,  December  7th. 

Because  of  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit,  a  star  appears  in  a  given 
location  about  four  minutes  earlier  each  night  and  consequently  the 
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map  is  correct  for  8  p.m.,  December  23rd  or  7  p.m.,  January  7th.  The 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  makes  the  stars  appear  to  circle  each  night 
in  a  contra-clockwise  direction  about  the  North  Celestial  Pole.  A  star 
which  is  just  rising  in  the  East  at  8  p.m.  will  be  on  the  meridian  at  2  a.m. 
Looking  at  the  map  we  see  that  at  9  p.m.,  December  7th,  the  Big 
Dipper,  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Ursa  Major,  will  be  found  in  the 
North,  not  far  from  the  Horizon.  The  two  outer  stars  in  the  bowl  are 
the  pointers  and  a  straight  line  joining  them  produced  about  five  times 
the  distance  between  them  ends  close  to  the  Pole  Star.  Mizar  (Mi'  zar), 
the  star  at  the  bend  of  the  handle  of  the  Dipper,  has  a  little  star  close 
to  it  and  is  itself  a  fine  double  star,  when  seen  through  a  telescope. 

The  distance  from  Mizar  to  the  Pole  Star  is  about  thirty  degrees 
and  at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  Polaris,  we  find 
the  constellation  Cassiopeia  (Cassiopeia),  which  looks  like  the  letter 
W.     Cassiopeia  is  about  twenty  degrees  from  the  zenith. 

To  locate  stars  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  sky,  one  should  face  East, 
hold  the  map  in  a  vertical  plane  and  turn  it  so  that  E  is  at  the  bottom. 
This  will  put  the  stars  on  the  map  in  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
seen  in  the  sky  by  raising  the  eyes  from  the  paper.  Capella  (Capell'a) 
will  be  found  about  thirty  degrees  from  the  zenith  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  two  stars  at  the  top  of  the  bowl  of  the  Dipper  and  at  about 
forty  degrees  from  it.  The  "twins",  Pollux  and  Castor,  are  almost  due 
East  and  are  about  thirty  and  thirty-five  degrees  above  the  horizon. 

Turning  the  map  so  that  S-E  is  down  and  looking  South-East,  the 
most  striking  object  is  the  beautiful  constellation  Orion,  named  after 
the  famous  hunter  of  mythology.  The  Sword  of  Orion  (O  rl'on)  hangs 
from  his  Belt  of  three  stars  and  contains  the  Great  Orion  Nebula. 
The  line  of  the  Belt  produced  downward  brings  us  to  the  brightest  of 
the  fixed  stars,  Sirius  (Si'rius),  in  the  constellation  Canis  (Ca'nis)  Major. 
Between  Orion  and  the  zenith  appear  Aldebaran  (Aldeb'aran),  a  bright 
red  star  and  the  Pleiades  (Pli'  a  des),  all  contained  in  the  constellation 
Taurus.  The  Pleiades  are  seven  in  number  and  form  the  outline  of  a  little 
dipper. 

Vega  (Ve'ga)  will  be  found  shining  brightly  in  the  North-West,  not 
far  from  the  horizon  and  will  be  our  Pole  Star  in  about  twelve  thousand 
years.  Fomalhaut  is  the  only  first-magnitude  star  visible  in  the  South- 
West .  The  Square  of  Pegasus  (P£  g'asus)  and  the  Northern  Cross  are 
fairly  easily  located,  but  with  the  exception  of  Deneb  in  the  latter,  they 
contain  no  very  bright  stars.  The  dotted  line  represents  the  Milky  Way. 
On  account  of  their  wanderings  among  the  fixed  stars,  the  planets  are 
not  so  easily  located.  In  the  first  week  in  December,  Saturn,  Jupiter 
and  Venus  are  all  morning  stars,  Saturn  rising  at  about  3.30  a.m., 
Jupiter  at  about  4.30  a.m.,  and  Venus  just  before  dawn.    Venus  will  be 
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very  bright  as  soon  as  it  moves  far  enough  from  the  sun  to  be  seen 
properly.  Mars  is  an  evening  star  and  sets  at  about  9  p.m.  It  can  be 
identified  by  its  reddish  colour  and  will  be  found  in  the  Western  sky 
about  thirty  degrees  from  Fomalhaut. 


The  Great  Clay  Belt 

PROFESSOR  GEORGE  A.  CORNISH 

ONE  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  of  the  teachers'  trip  through 
Northern  Ontario  was  the  run  on  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  from  Hearst  to  Cochrane  through  the  Clay  Belt. 
Hour  after  hour  we  sped  along  with  land  as  level  as  a  prairie  extending 
on  each  side  of  the  railway  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Mr.  Way,  the 
divisional  superintendent  of  the  railway,  accompanied  the  party  and 
gave  the  members  the  assistance  of  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the 
district. 

Ontario  has  such  a  magnificent  resource  in  this  agricultural  area 
it  seems  to  the  writer  that  every  teacher  in  the  province  should  make 
known  in  two  or  three  lessons  to  her  classes  the  resources  and  limitation 
of  this  belt. 

About  1890  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  sent  out 
ten  exploring  expeditions.  They  started  north  from  different  points 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  were  to  go  as  far  toward  James 
Bay  as  they  were  able  to  penetrate  during  the  summer.  When  their 
reports  were  compared  it  was  found  that  each  party  after  crossing  the 
rough,  wild  rocky  country,  entered  a  comparatively  level  tract,  which 
had  a  deep  clay  soil.  This  was  the  first  extensive  knowledge  obtained 
of  this  area.  However,  the  district  could  not  be  opened  until  the 
Canadian  Northern  and  the  National  Transcontinental  Railways 
(both  now  parts  of  the  Canadian  National)  made  the  region  accessible. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Clay  Belt  have  not  yet  been  accurately  fixed, 
but  in  a  general  way  it  can  be  said  to  extend  from  a  point  north  of 
Lake  Nipigon  on  the  west,  to  beyond  Cochrane  on  the  east.  Its  width 
varies  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles.  The  Southern  line  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  (formerly  the  Canadian  Northern)  skirts 
its  southern  border  and  the  Northern  line  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  (formerly  the  National  Transcontinental)  passes  across  its 
centre. 

Its  surface  is  as  level  as  the  more  fertile  parts  of  Southern  Ontario, 
and  in  many  parts  it  is  as  level  as  the  surface  of  a  quiet  sea.  The  soil 
is  deep,  fertile,  of  a  black  clay  loam.     There  is  in  many  parts  a  layer  of 
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muck  on  top.  In  many  places  there  is  not  a  sign  of  stones  or  pebbles, 
but  toward  the  north  the  pebbles  and  boulders  appear  as  they  are  found 
in  Southern  Ontario.  It  lacks  almost  entirely  the  beautiful  lakes  that 
dot  so  gracefully  the  whole  of  the  rocky  parts  of  Northern  Ontario. 
Throughout,  there  is  a  gradual  slope  toward  James  Bay,  but  in  many 
parts  it  is  so  level  that  it  is  not  well  drained,  but  is  swampy  and  forms 
muskegs.  Only  occasionally  does  the  granite  rock  penetrate  through 
it  as  at  Porcupine,  where  the  great  gold  mines  are  located. 

How  did  such  a  region  originate?  Whenever  perfectly  level  land  is 
met  one  can  at  once  suspect  that  it  originated  under  water,  and  if  one 
penetrates  through  the  muck  in  any  part  of  the  Clay  Belt,  the  strati- 
fication of  the  clay  at  once  convinces  the  observer  of  the  certainty  of  the 
origin  under  water.  Indeed,  we  have  such  certain  evidence  that  the 
Clay  Belt  was  once  covered  by  a  great  fresh-water  lake,  that  Professor 


Sketch  Map  of  Post-Glacial  Lakes 

(From  Elementary  Geology  by  A.  P.  Coleman  and  W.  A.  Parks.     Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons). 


A.  P.  Coleman  of  the  University  of  Toronto  gave  it  a  name.  Just  as  the 
lake  that  covered  the  prairies  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  is  called 
Agassiz,  so  the  water  that  covered  the  Clay  Belt  is  called  Lake  Ojibwa. 
The  origins  of  the  two  lakes  were  very  similar.  The  receding  ice  of  the 
Glacial  Period  formed  a  dam  across  the  lowlands  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  Red  River  formerly  emptied  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  accord- 
ingly the  water  accumulated  south  of  the  ice  until  the  level  became  high 
enough  to  overflow  into  the  Mississippi  River.  That  was  the  origin  of 
Lake  Agassiz.  In  a  similar  way  when  the  ramparts  of  ice  forming  the 
front  of  the  ice-sheet  extending  across  Ontario  got  well  north  of  the 
Height  of  Land,  the  drainage  for  rivers  flowing  north  from  this  height  of 
land  was  cut  off  and  the  water  accumulated  south  of  the  ramparts  to  form 
a  great  lake.     This  was  the  origin  of  Lake  Ojibwa. 
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Now  we  can  understand  many  things  much  better  about  the  Clay 
Belt.  At  first  beneath  the  water  it  was  chiefly  an  irregular  rocky 
surface  as  over  the  rest  of  Northern  Ontario.  But  rivers  flowed  into 
this  lake  from  the  south  and  deposited  their  sediment  in  the  hollows; 
turbulent  streams  issuing  from  the  glacier  carried  sediment  also  from 
the  moraines  and  deposited  it.  Often  stones  and  pebbles  would  be 
left  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake  toward  the  ice  ramparts  in  the  north. 
This  continued  long  enough  to  fill  up  all  the  hollows  and  to  bury  the 
rocks  almost  entirely  under  layers  of  clay  sediment.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  clay  soil  in  the  Clay  Belt. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  this 
vast  territory. 

The  best  soil  in  the  world  is  alluvium,  that  is,  sediment  washed 
down  from  the  land  and  deposited  in  still  water.  That  is  the  origin 
of  the  soils  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  of  the  cotton  lands  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  of  the  magnificent  soils  of  the  Valleys  of  the 
Po,  the  Nile,  and  the  Ganges.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  as  to  the 
good  qualities  of  the  soil  in  the  Clay  Belt.  As  it  is  very  level  and  has 
few  or  no  stones,  cultivation  will  be  very  easy  as  soon  as  it  is  cleared 
and  drained.  It  is  all  wooded  and  the  trees  must  be  cut  and  burned 
and  this  is  no  easy  task.  Although  the  trees  are  not  so  large  or  numerous 
as  in  Southern  Ontario  and  the  wood  cut  can  be  sold  profitably  for  pulp 
or  lumber,  nevertheless  it  will  require  real  pioneers,  who  are  not  afraid 
of  hard  work,  some  hardship,  and  slow  rewards  to  open  up  the  country. 

While  at  present  the  drainage  of  many  parts  is  not  good,  there  is 
not  much  doubt  that  that  difficulty  can  be  readily  overcome. 

The  climate  presents  no  insurmountable  difficulties  to  agriculture. 
The  summers  are  of  about  the  same  average  temperature  as  are  those 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  the  winters  are  if  anything  not  so  cold, 
though  the  increased  dampness  of  the  air  makes  them  feel  quite  as  cold. 
In  the  matter  of  precipitation  the  advantage  is  all  with  the  Clay  Belt 
as  compared  with  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  latter  have  a  precipitation 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  while  the  Clay  Belt  has  from  twenty  to 
thirty.  However,  the  most  of  the  precipitation  in  the  West  comes  in 
spring  and  early  summer  when  it  is  most  needed.  In  the  Clay  Belt  it 
is  distributed  throughout  the  year  and  much  more  of  it  falls  in  the 
winter  as  snow.  As  we  know,  the  climatic  factors  doing  most  harm  in 
the  West  are  dry  spells,  hail-storms  and  early  frosts.  The  Clay  Belt 
is  not  so  subject  to  dry  spells  or  hail-storms,  but  is  troubled  with  early 
frosts.  However,  experience  teaches  that  as  the  land  is  drained  these 
early  frosts  are  not  so  frequent  and  they  may  be  expected  to  be  less 
harmful  as  the  country  develops.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  in  most  of  the  Clay  Belt  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are  more 
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favourable  than  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  while  the  work  of  getting  th 
land  ready  for  cultivation  is  much  greater. 

It  is  not  likely  to  ever  rival  the  Prairie  Provinces  as  a  wheat  pro- 
ducer. The  heavy  spring  rains  followed  by  dry,  bright,  warm  summer 
and  autumn  that  produce  Manitoba  No.  1  hard,  are  not  so  pro- 
nounced in  the  Clay  Belt.  It  will  grow  oats,  barley,  and  rye  to  per- 
fection. Fodder  crops  and  root  crops  are  particularly  well  adapted  to 
its  climate,  and  potatoes  should  do  well.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  become  as  great  a  centre  for  mixed  farming  as 
Southern  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Spring  comes  later  and  stock  will  have 
to  be  kept  in  later  in  the  spring  than  in  these  provinces,  but  not  later 
than  in  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  mixed  farm- 
ing and  dairying  thrive. 

Some  people  tell  us  that  you  can  grow  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  as 
well  in  the  Clay  Belt  as  in  Southern  Ontario.  It  is  true  that  at  a  fair 
in  New  Liskeard  fine  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  can  be  seen.  But  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  canning  factories  and  pickling  factories  will  never  thrive 
in  this  region.  Though  these  tender  vegetables  can  be  grown,  the  risk 
of  early  and  late  frosts  is  so  great,  and  the  season  of  bearing  is  so  short 
that  they  will  only  continue  to  be  well-watched  pets  nursed  carefully 
by  the  watchful  gardener. 

The  Clay  Belt  has  a  wonderful  future,  but  who  is  going  to  occupy  it? 
It  looks  as  though  that  advantage  were  going  to  our  compatriots  from 
Quebec.  The  French  habitant  takes  to  the  pioneer  life  in  the  Clay 
Belt  like  a  duck  to  water.  He  can  come  in  with  little  more  than  a 
sharp  axe  and  with  that  handy  tool  he  can  make  as  many  things  as  a 
carpenter  with  a  whole  kit.  In  a  week  he  will  have  up  his  log-house  and 
begin  to  get  it  furnished;  in  two  weeks  he  will  have  cord  wood  or  pulp 
wood  for  sale.  As  he  has  always  lived  in  a  very  simple  way,  he  does 
not  mind  the  hardships.  Of  course,  there  is  room  for  millions  of  settlers 
and  undoubtedly  there  are  many  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Scan- 
dinavians who  will  settle  in  this  country.  But  settlement  is  not  likely 
to  take  place  with  a  rush  as  it  did  in  the  prairies,  for  the  settler  cannot 
begin  immediately  to  plough  his  land.  Sterner  work  is  necessary  before 
cultivation  begins.  However,  we  can  depend  that  the  pioneers  who 
do  settle  down  will  be  of  that  tough  fibre  which  possessed  the  early 
settlers  of  Eastern  Canada,  and  the  future  for  the  whole  of  Ontario  is 
very  bright. 
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Teacher — "What  is  a  fort?" 

Pupil — "A  place  for  soldiers  to  live  in." 

Teacher — "What  is  a  fortress?" 

Pupil — "A  place  for  soldiers'  wives  to  live  in. 
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ALICE  A.  HARDING 

Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

Language  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades 

CHRISTMASTIDE,  when  the  great  Author  of  the  Universe  became 
a  child,  is  now  approaching.  How  may  we  help  the  children 
toward  the  growth  of  more  of  the  spirit  of  loving  and  giving  and 
of  goodwill  toward  their  less  happily  situated  brothers  and  sisters? 
Tender,  delicately  beautiful,  wistfully,  child-like  stories  filled  with  the 
Christmas  thought  are  given  to  us  by  Charles  Dickens  in  his  Christmas 
Carol  of  Tiny  Tim,  of  Bob  Cratchit,  of  Scrooge  and  his  visions ;  also  by 
Raymond  Alden  in  "Why  the  Chimes  Rang"  and  by  Maud  Lindsay 
in  "The  Christmas  Stocking",  in  More  Mother  Stories,  Milton  Bradley 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  STOCKING 

FAR  away  in  the  North,  where  the  birds  go  in  summer,  there  once  lived  a  little 
girl  whose  name  was  Martha. 

She  lived  with  her  grandmother  and  a  servant  in  a  lonely  little  house  not  far 
from  the  sea,  and  the  only  playmates  she  ever  had  were  a  few  pet  animals  and  the 
birds  that  came,  as  I  have  said,  to  sing  in  the  Northern  forests  and  fields  in  the  summer 
time. 

Beyond  Martha's  home  and  nearer  the  sea  there  was  a  town;  but  Martha  had 
never  been  there,  for  when  the  servant,  whose  name  was  Betsy,  went  there  to  buy 
the  sugar  and  flour  and  meat  that  they  needed,  the  child  always  had  to  stay  at  home 
with  her  grandmother. 

Martha's  grandmother  was  an  old,  old  woman,  who  sat  all  day  in  her  chair  and 
knitted.  She  knitted  stockings, — stockings  for  big  feet  and  stockings  for  little  feet, 
— and  when  Betsy  trudged  off  to  town  she  took  them  with  her  to  sell  there. 

Martha  often  wondered  who  bought  them,  but  Betsy  could  not  tell.  She  sold 
them  to  a  storekeeper  who  paid  her  a  good  price — that  was  all  she  knew. 

The  birds  told  Martha  the  only  stories  she  ever  heard.  Her  grandmother  was 
always  too  busy  and  Betsy  knew  none,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  talk  to  the  little  girl. 

Her  father  had  been  a  sailor  out  on  the  blue  sea,  but  his  ship  had  been  lost  in  a 
storm  when  Martha  was  a  baby,  and  she  could  not  remember  him,  nor  her  mother, 
who  had  gone  to  heaven,  too. 

There  were  many  things  for  Martha  to  do  in  the  little  house,  and  not  even  the 
servant  could  help  her  grandmother  more.  Martha's  eyes  were  so  bright  and  her  feet 
so  swift  and  her  hands  so  willing!  When  the  balls  of  yarn  rolled  out  of  grandmother's 
lap,  as  they  sometimes  would  do  while  she  was  knitting,  and  hid  themselves  away  in 
corners  or  under  the  bed,  Martha  spied  them  before  they  had  time  to  rest.  When- 
ever grandmother  needed  a  pair  of  hands  to  hold  the  skein  of  yarn  while  she  wound 
it,  Martha  was  ready;  and  no  matter  what  was  wanted,  from  the  top  of  the  house  to 
the  cellar,  Martha  brought  it. 

But  busy  as  she  was,  she  sometimes  got  lonely;  and  sometimes,  as  she  watched  the 
birds,  she  wished  that  she  had  wings  so  that  she  could  fly  away  and  take  a  peep  at 
the  sunny  Southland  and  then  fly  back  in  a  hurry  to  grandmother  again. 
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One  afternoon  as  she  sat  in  the  sun  near  the  woods,  a  stranger  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder  came  down  the  woodland  path,  and  when  he  saw  Martha,  he  stopped  to 
speak  to  her.  He  was  a  merry- faced  young  man,  and  before  he  had  been  there  many 
minutes  Martha  had  told  him  about  her  grandmother  and  Betsy  and  the  birds,  and 
how  the  birds  sang  their  stories  to  her. 

"I  know  stories  myself,"  said  the  young  man;  and  he  sat  right  down  on  the  grass 
and  told  Martha  the  most  wonderful  story  she  had  ever  heard.  It  was  about  Santa 
Claus;  and  although  you  have  heard  it  many  times  and  know  how  little  children 
hang  up  their  stockings  on  Christmas  eve,  Martha  had  never  heard  it  before. 

"Is  it  really  true?"  she  cried. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  young  man,  "for  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I  hung  up  my 
stocking  every  Christmas  and  in  the  morning" — 

"Martha!"  called  Martha's  grandmother;  and  when  Martha  ran  to  see  what  was 
wanted,  it  was  a  knitting  needle  that  was  lost.  It  was  not  on  the  floor,  or  in  the  ball 
of  yarn  where  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  in  the  work-basket.  Martha  began  to  think 
that  the  needle  was  never  going  to  be  found  again,  when  she  felt  it  among  the  cushions 
in  grandmother's  chair.  By  this  time  the  afternoon  had  grown  late,  and  when  Martha 
went  out  again  the  stranger  was  gone,  and  he  never  came  back. 

Soon  after  this  the  birds,  too,  went  away.  The  small  birds  went  first.  "Good-by, 
Martha,"  they  called.         / 

"Good-by,"  said  Martha.    "Will  you  not  get  tired  with  your  long  journey?" 

"Oh,  we  shall  rest  on  the  way.  It  will  be  well  with  us!  Good-by! "  sang  the  little 
birds;  and  they  flew  away. 

Then  the  wild  geese  left.  They  flew  in  a  long  line,  and  the  leader  went  in  front. 
"Honk!  honk!"  he  called;  that  meant  "March!  march!" 

After  the  birds  left  it  grew  colder  and  colder.  The  white  snow  fell  down  from  the 
gray  clouds,  till  the  North  Country  was  white  and  shining  and  Martha  could  not  sit 
out  of  doors  any  more.  She  sat  in  the  house  by  the  fire  with  her  grandmother  and 
Betsy,  and  thought  about  the  stories  she  had  heard.  Sometimes  she  thought  of  the 
warm  countries,  and  the  birds,  but  oftener  still  she  thought  of  the  good  Christmas 
saint,  who  filled  the  stockings  for  the  little  children  on  Christ's  Birthday.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  stockings  were  the  very  ones  that  grandmother  had  knit! 

"Clickety  click,  clickety  cidck,"  said  the  knitting  needles  as  they  moved  in  grand- 
mother's hands;  and  as  Martha  watched  them  she  told  the  story  to  grandmother, 
for  she  could  keep  it  to  herself  no  longer.  Martha  had  never  thought  before  that  her 
grandmother  would  like  stories;  but  she  liked  this  one.  Her  eyes  grew  bright  till  they 
looked  like  Martha's  eyes,  and  she  stopped  her  knitting  to  listen. 

Martha  told  the  whole  story,  about  the  chimney  and  the  stockings  and  the  toys 
and  the  goodies,  just  as  it  had  been  told  to  her;  and  when  she  finished,  grandmother 
said: —  * 

"It  all  happened  just  that  way  when  I  was  a  little  girl." 

After  that,  when  they  sat  by  the  fire,  it  was  grandmother  who  told  the  stories. 
She  never  grew  tired  of  telling  or  Martha  of  listening,  and  even  Betsy  liked  to  hear, 
although  she  said  nothing. 

Grandmother  could  remember  everything  that  she  found  in  her  stockings  on  Christ- 
mas mornings  when  she  was  a  child.  Once  Santa  Claus  had  brought  her  a  doll,  and 
once  a  string  of  blue  beads,  and  oh!  so  many  things  that  I  cannot  tell  of  them  all.  She 
could  knit  as  she  talked,  too,  and  the  stockings  grew  the  faster  for  it,  Martha  thought. 

Grandmother  was  knitting  red  stockings  for  little  feet  then. 

"Perhaps  these  will  be  Christmas  stockings,"  said  Martha. 

"Perhaps  they  will,"  said  grandmother. 
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But  the  stockings  were  not  finished  when  Betsy  went  to  town  to  buy  the  sugar 
and  flour  and  tea.  They  were  not  finished  until  the  very  day  before  Christmas.  When 
the  last  stitch  was  put  in  grandmother  said  to  Martha: — 

"You  have  been  a  good  child  all  the  year  and  the  stockings  are  for  you." 

They  were  the  most  beautiful  stockings  that  Martha  had  ever  had.  She  thought 
they  were  almost  too  beautiful  to  wear,  but  nevertheless  she  hung  them  on  the  chair 
beside  her  bed  that  night  so  that  she  might  put  them  on  in  the  morning.  Then  she 
said  her  prayers  and  went  to  bed;  and  when  she  was  asleep  the  Christmas  angels 
brought  her  sweet  dreams. 

It  was  Christmas  all  over  the  world.  Christmas  in  the  warm  countries  where  the 
birds  were,  and  Christmas  in  the  far  North  where  little  Martha  dreamed  her  Christmas 
dreams.  Even  the  cock  seemed  to  know  it,  for  when  he  crowed  early  in  the  morning, 
it  sounded  like:  "Wake  up!    Wake  up!     'Tis  Christmas  day!" 

Martha  heard  him,  and  waked  up  and  reached  out  her  hand  for  her  new  red 
stockings. 

One  red  stocking  hung  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  just  where  she  had  put  it  the  night 
before,  but  the  other  one  was  not  there.  Martha  jumped  out  of  bed  and  felt  about 
on  the  floor.  Where  could  the  other  stocking  be?  All  at  once,  through  the  dim  morning 
light,  she  saw  something  strange  and  long  and  knobby  hanging  by  the  fireplace.  It 
looked  like  a  stocking,  but  surely,  she  thought,  it  could  not  be  the  one  grandmother 
had  made. 

She  went  a  little  nearer  and  rubbed  her  eyes,  for  right  out  of  the  top  of  this  stocking 
peeped  a  doll,  a  knitted  doll,  who  seemed  as  much  at  home  in  a  stocking  as  if  she  had 
lived  there  all  her  life.    And  yet  it  was  the  very  stocking  she  had  hung  on  the  chair. 

Her  fingers  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  get  it  down  from  the  nail  where  it 
hung;  but  when  she  did,  she  found,  under  the  doll,  cows  and  sheep  and  horses  made 
of  sweetest  cake,  and  long  white  twisted  sticks  of  sugar  candy,  and,  last  of  all,  a  string 
of  blue  beads,  just  such  as  grandmother  had  found  in  her  stocking  so  many  years 
before. 

"Grandmother!  Grandmother!  Grandmother!"  called  Martha;  and  grandmother 
sat  up  in  bed,  almost  as  excited  as  the  child. 

"The  Christmas  saint  has  been  here,"  cried  Martha,  waving  her  stocking  like  a 
flag. 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  said  grandmother,  nodding  her  head.  "He  finds  the  good 
children  all  the  world  over,  just  as  he  did  when  I  was  a  child." 

(From  More  Mother  Stories  by  Maud  Lindsay,  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Milton  Bradley  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Oral  Language  Game 

For  oral  language  expression  and  development  of  the  imagination, 
we  have  selected  as  stimulus  a  picture  taken  from  a  magazine  adver- 
tisement, which  represents  a  lady  at  the  telephone.  Our  language  play 
is  "A  Telephone  Game". 

(1)  Pupils  are  shown  the  picture  for  a  moment.  How  many  persons 
in  the  picture?  How  many  persons  are  really  included  in  the  picture? 
How  many  persons  are  needed  to  play  the  game?  Who  will  play  first? 
Decide  who  will  call,  and  who  will  receive  the  call. 

Individual  oral  language  self-expression  impersonating  one  ordering 
from  departmental  stores,  one  answering;  one  conversing  with  a  friend 
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and  one  calling  the  physician,  and  one  replying  for  him,  etc.,  is  natural 
and  developmental  dramatic  activity.  Clear  thinking  is  developed  when 
an  error  in  not  noting  name  and  address  is  made.  Valuable  suggestions 
in  politeness  to  "Central"  as  well  as  to  person  called  and  calling  are 
developed.  Variety  is  largely  suggested  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
This  game  represents  a  pupil  taking  only  one  side  of  a  telephone  con- 
versation. 

(2)  Pupil  is  now  to  imagine  what  the  other  person  said  and  to  assume 
the  entire  conversation.  Seasonal  topics  would  be:  A  Trip  to  see  Santa 
Claus;  What  I  am  going  to  give  for  Christmas;  What  I  should  like  to 
receive  for  Christmas* 

Handwriting  in  the  Primary  Form. 

What  is  writing?  It  is  a  new  form  of  expression  for  the  little  child. 
Again,  writing  is  an  art  that  develops  from  observation,  imitation  and 
habit.  How  may  growth  in  learning  to  write  follow  natural,  reasonable 
methods?  The  process  must  be  rightly  begun  and  rightly  directed. 
Our  work  in  the  primary  grades  is  to  make  a  beginning. 

Writing  is  the  co-ordination  of  brain  and  hand,  the  mental  and  the 
manual  repetition  of  an  act — seeing  and  doing.  Mere  practice,  as  is 
well  known,  does  not  result  in  improvement.  Generally  speaking,  when 
there  is  no  supervision  during  the  process  of  handwriting,  growth  in 
the  character  of  the  movement  or  in  the  formation  of  the  letters,  ceases. 
When  language  expression  is  oral,  so  that  the  writing  lessons  are  the 
only  time  when  the  pupils  write,  because  the  teacher  may  then  guide 
them,  successful  growth  in  the  art  of  handwriting  may  be  developed. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  unsupervised,  written  seat  occupation  is 
scientifically  opposed  to  development  in  the  new  form  of  expression, 
learning  to  write.  Consequently,  seat  assignments  involving  copying 
lessons  from  the  readers,  or  lists  of  words  from  the  blackboard,  or  gems 
for  memorization  are  directly  opposed  to  progress  in  the  art  of  writing, 
the  principles  of  which  are  based  on  the  law  of  habit.  Many  and  varied 
forms  of  seat  expression  suitable  for  first  and  second  year  primary,  may 
be  given,  which  contain  no  written  work. 

It  is  admitted  that  forearm  or  muscular  movement  is  the  method 
which  produces  lasting  results  in  the  higher  grades,  so  the  idea  regarding 
movement  centres  around  the  first,  second  and  third  years.  Pupils 
can  receive  developmental  exercises  for  the  real  writing  muscles  and 
learn  letter  and  figure  formation. 

A  good  teacher  is  one  who  knows  how  to  teach  the  pupil  what  to  see, 
and  also,  one  who  knows  how  to  direct  the  pupil  how  to  act  consequent 
upon  seeing  and  doing.  It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  unusual  in  the  writing 
period,  to  see  pupils  interested  in  thinking  and  acting  in  the  right  way. 
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Progressive  Steps 

Correct  position,  movement,  and  crayon — pencil — or  penholding  are 
better  taught  by  example,  by  illustration,  than  by  verbal  expression. 
Aim  at  the  very  beginning  to  develop  whole  arm  movement  at  the 
blackboard.  Get  the  child  to  gain  confidence  in  his  power  to  move  his 
arm  freely,  because  he  is  being  taught  to  use  the  muscles  that  control 
the  larger  joints — a  natural  movement.  This  muscular  control  is 
developed  through  plays  with  lines  which  involve  the  chief  writing  move- 
ments. This  methodology  is  in  accordance  with  pedagogical  principles 
and  allows  for  much  individuality.  Rhythm  is  the  best  friend  of  motor 
activity.  Hence  rhythmic  marching,  dancing  and  calisthenic  exercises 
to  music.  Why  not  blackboard  plays  involving  the  principal  writing 
movements  with  rhythm?  Rhythmical  movements  are  known  to  produce 
much  less  fatigue  than  irregular  movements. 

Blackboard  Suggestions 

The  position  of  the  blackboard  with  reference  to  the  body,  renders 
the  making  of  large  characters  possible. 

Position — Stand  in  an  easy  natural  position,  weight  of  body  on  balls 
of  feet,  never  resting  on  the  heels.  Relax  every  muscle  of  the  body. 
Write  on  an  imaginary  line  a  little  below  the  eyes.  Sway  the  body  and 
step  to  the  right  when  necessary.  Hold  eraser  in  left  hand.  Allow  about 
eighteen  inches  blackboard  space  for  each  child. 

Material — Blackboard  crayons,  soft,  white,  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  long.  Crayon  should  be  held  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
fingers,  as  in  Art  Work.  Firm,  broad,  white  lines  should  be  the  result 
on  the  blackboard. 

Pupils — A  group  of  four  or  five  pupils  is  a  sufficient  number  for  the 
teacher's  guidance  at  blackboard,  at  one  time,  out  of  a  class  of  ten.  The 
other  five  may  practise  air  writing  and  interchange  after  five  minutes. 
A  ten-minute  period  of  good  exercise  is  long  enough  for  new  pupils  at 
the  blackboard,  as  fatigue  comes  quickly  in  new  activities. 

Good  blackboard  writing  by  the  teacher  is  a  necessity  for  all  primary 
teaching.  Visualization  by  the  child  of  large,  correct  letter  formation 
is  certainly  excellent  for  the  imitative  powers. 

Teach  through  the  visual  image.  The  teacher  should  stand  correctly 
at  the  blackboard.  Imitation  of  a  person  writing  is  better  than  mere 
imitation  of  a  copy,  the  former  is  the  imitation  of  a  person  in  the  pro- 
cess, for  example,  question  thus — "Are  the  feet  flat  on  the  floor?  They 
should  be".  "  Is  the  head  turned  toward  the  right?  It  should  be". 
"Is  the  crayon  held  correctly?" 
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Vitalized  Writing 


Blackboard  Movement  Plays — Incentives  to  joy  in  the  writing  plays, 
may  be  rhythmic  or  pictorial  or  a  combination  of  both,  with  the  instinct 
or  desire  to  do  better  or  to  excel. 

1.  Right  oval  movement,  pictorially,  suggests  a  ball,  a  balloon,  a 
hoop,  a  ball  of  wool,  a  snowball,  etc.  Pictures  should  be  large,  be  begun 
in  the  air,  then  inscribed  on  blackboard  to  rhythm.  Use  Nonsense 
Rhymes,  Nursery  Rhymes,  Songs,  as,  "Round  and  Round  the  Village", 
"The  Mulberry  Bush",  etc. 

2.  Left  oval  movement,  pictorially,  suggests  an  apple,  an  orange, 
a  watch,  a  hat,  the  moon,  Humpty  Dumpty,  etc. 

3.  Combinations  of  right  and  left  oval  movements,  pictorially, 
suggest  a  cat,  a  snowman,  a  nest  with  eggs,  a  Jack  o'  Lantern,  a  rolling 
hoop,  skipping,  winding  wool  for  mother. 

4.  Drive  and  draw  movement,  pictorially,  suggests  a  ladder,  counting 
steps  in  marching,  the  tick-tock  of  the  clock,  etc. 

Slant  must  be  taught  from  the  outset.  The  manner  of  standing  at 
the  blackboard  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  slant  of  the  down  strokes. 

We  are  aiming  at  the  development  of  the  essentials  of  process  in 
mental  and  motor  action. 


History  in  Form  II  (Grades  III  and  IV) 

KATE  STURGEON 

Orde  Street  School,  Toronto 

HISTORY  in  story-form  can  be  made  very  interesting  to  pupils  in 
Form  II  and  a  preparation  is  made  for  a  more  formal  teaching 
of  the  subject  later  on.  Such  introductory  phrases  as  "Once 
upon  a  time",  "Many  years  ago",  "Far  across  the  seas"  are  always 
attractive  and  interest  will  be  sustained,  if  subject-matter  presented  is 
such  as  will  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  of  this  age,  e.g.,  incidents  in  the 
boyhood  of  the  explorer,  preparations  for  the  journey,  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  etc.  Suitable  topics  may  be  chosen  from  Histories,  or 
Supplementary  History  Readers,  e.g.,  stories  of  famous  explorers, 
soldiers,  statesmen,  Biblical  heroes,  missionaries,  inventors,  poets, 
authors.  Incidents  in  biographies  of  great  men  and  women  past  and 
present  will  develop  interest  and  a  desire  to  know  more  about  them. 
Children  at  this  stage  are  especially  attracted  by  the  true  story  and  as 
history  has  much  to  offer  in  this  respect,  good  reading  habits  may  be 
encouraged  through  the  use  of  historical  fiction.  Love  of  country  may 
be  instilled  by  means  of  stories  of  explorers  and  sacrifices  of  brave  men 
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and  women  of  the  past  and  present  and  valuable  lessons  in  character 
building  may  be  taught. 

In  planning  a  series  of  lessons,  follow  a  sequence  in  the  selection  of 
topics,  e.g.,  The  story  of  Christopher  Columbus  should  be  followed  by 
stories  of  John  Cabot,  Jacques  Cartier,  (journeys  I,  II  and  III),  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Henry  Hudson,  Champlain  (a)  First 
Visit  to  New  France,  (b)  At  Quebec,  (c)  Indian  Wars,  (d)  On  the  Ottawa 
River,  (e)  Among  the  Hurons.  (See  The  Story  of  the  Canadian  People, 
by  David  M.  Duncan;  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.)  Such  qualities 
as  courage,  patience,  perseverance,  may  be  illustrated  by  incidents  in 
the  stories.  Questioning  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  will  result  in  pupils 
discovering  such  characteristics  of  explorers.  National  and  seasonal 
holidays  will  suggest  related  topics — The  First  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
America,  Armistice  Day — stories  of  events  and  acts  of  heroism  during 
the  Great  War,  Empire  Day — stories  connected  with  monuments  to  be 
decorated,  The  Story  of  Our  Flag,  A  Trip  around  the  British  Empire, 
The  United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  Pioneer  Life  in  Canada.  Correlate 
history  with  geography,  e.g.,  in  teaching  the  names  North  and  South 
Poles,  tell  the  stories  of  Robert  Peary  (See  National  Geographic  Mag- 
azine, April,  1920,  and  Roald  Amundsen  and  Robert  Scott  (See  The 
World  Book,  W.  F.  Quarrie  &  Co.,  Toronto).  Current  events  such  as 
the  recent  voyage  of  "The  Quest"  and  Amundsen's  preparations  for 
a  flight  across  the  North  Pole  provide  interesting  matter  for  lessons  or 
conversational  periods.  Pupils  may  be  asked  to  compare  past  and 
present  methods  of  travel  and  suggest  disadvantages  and  advantages  of 
each.  The  meaning  of  the  word  history  may  be  made  clear  by  means  of 
these  everyday  events  that  will  form  stories  for  future  histories.  Stories 
of  inventors  and  improvers  (George  Stephenson  and  James  Watt)  may 
be  told  in  connection  with  industrial  geography,  e.g.,  uses  of  steam, 
weaving,  printing,  etc.  As  in  Oral  Composition,  the  ability  to  tell  a 
story  well  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  lesson  and  the  attain 
ment  of  the  objects  in  view.  Concrete  material,  pictures,  blackboard 
illustrations,  the  sand-table,  maps  and  a  blackboard  summary  which 
may  be  used  later  in  oral  and  written  review  work  will  be  of  great 
value  in  adding  interest  and  impressing  important  details.  Additional 
interest  will  be  aroused  if  the  story  is  dramatized. 

Concrete  Material 

Indian  relics  obtained  from  a  museum.  Visit  a  museum  if  possible. 
Toy  canoes,  wigwams,  sailing  and  steamboats,  airships,  Indian  souvenirs 
made  of  birch-bark,  beads,  etc.,  plasticine  and  salt  and  flour  mixture 
models  of  Indians,  log  houses,  cradles,  etc. 
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Pictures 

Historical  postcards,  illustrated  railway  folders  (St.  Lawrence  dis- 
trict, etc.),  pictures  in  illustrated  section  of  weekly  papers  and  maga- 
zines, pictures  in  reference  books,  calendar  pictures,  photographs  of 
places  of  historical  interest,  or  advertisements.  Pupils  can  supply  a 
good  deal  of  this  material  and  are  interested  in  doing  so. 

Blackboard  Illustrations 

A  blackboard  illustration  drawn  before  a  lesson  will  clarify  a  point 
and  save  time  in  picture-passing,  especially  if  pictures  are  very  small. 
Brush  work  on  large  sheets  of  drawing  paper  may  be  pasted  on  black 
board. 

Maps 


A  large  map  of  the  world  drawn  on  side  board  with  charcoal  first 
and  then  outlined  and  filled  in  with  coloured  chalk  will  be  found  very 
helpful  and  a  handy  reference  in  both  history  and  geography.  A  globe 
may  also  be  used  and  a  local  outline  map  drawn  on  the  front  board 
before  the  lesson — on  which  routes  of  journeys  may  be  traced  with 
coloured  chalk  and  important  places  marked  with  dots,  squares,  letters, 
figures,  words,  etc. 

Sand-table 

Stories  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  cut-out  pictures,  plasticine 
models,  toys,  etc.,  e.g.,  The  Pilgrims  and  the  First  Thanksgiving  Day, — 
Indians,  log  huts,  fort,  grain,  water  (glass  with  blue  paper  underneath). 

Blackboard  Summary 


I 


I 


New  and  difficult  words  and  paragraph  topics  in  summary  may  be 
written  on  the  blackboard  under  a  general  heading,  e.g.,  "Champlain's 
Visit  to  the  Hurons",  as  the  lesson  progresses  and  will  serve  as  divisions 
for  oral  review  and  busy  work  in  language  training  later  on. 


Suggestions  for  Seat- Work 

Seat-work  will  impress  facts  taught,  provide  training  in  silent  reading, 
observation  and  expression,  arouse  independent  effort  and  stimulate 
originality.  Before  assigning  work,  have  all  materials  ready  for  dis- 
tribution and  be  sure  that  pupils  understand  what  you  wish  them  to  do, 
so  that  no  time  may  be  wasted.  Arrange  for  short  periods,  provide  an 
incentive  for  good  work  and  always  inspect  the  results.  Busy  work 
should  follow  oral  work  or  be  related  in  some  way  to  a  lesson  already 
taught. 
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Concrete  Material 

I.  (a)  Making  plasticine  models  of  objects  mentioned  in  the  history 
story,  e.g.,  canoes,  sail-boat,  log  houses,  long  houses,  etc. 

(b)  Map-making — tracing  maps  in  Geographies,  pricking  outline  on 
coloured  paper.  Trace  or  mark  journey  of  explorer  with  crayon,  pin 
pricks  or  sew  with  coloured  thread.  Relief  maps  may  be  made  with 
plasticine  or  flour  and  salt  mixture. 

II.  Cutting  out  pictures  found  in  newspapers,  magazines,  advertise- 
ments, etc.,  and  pasting  the  same  on  cards  or  in  picture  and  history 
note-books.  These  note-books  and  scrap-books  may  be  made  during 
manual  training  lessons. 

III.  Cutting  out  calendar  figures  and  letters  to  be  used  for  names  and 
dates,  e.g.,  "Columbus— 1492". 

IV.  Making  illustrations  with  crayon  or  pencil. 

(a)  "Pictures"  suggested  by  sentences  on  blackboard  or  in  supple- 
mentary Readers,  e.g.,  "As  the  three  boats  neared  the  land,  Columbus 
and  his  men  could  see  people,  some  running  along  the  shore  and  others 
peeping  from  behind  the  trees".  Sentences  may  be  written  under 
illustrations. 

(b)  "Pictures"  in  (a)  may  be  illustrated  on  the  sand-table. 
Pictures,  blackboard  illustrations,  maps  and  blackboard  summary 

may  be  correlated  with  language  training. 

1.  Write  five  (?)  statement  sentences  that  will  tell  me  what  you  see 
in  or  know  about  the  picture  (a  large  one  for  class  observation  or  post- 
cards or  pictures  in  History  Reader,  etc.). 

Write  five  question  sentences  about  your  picture,  questions  that  you 
would  like  your  teacher  to  answer  or  questions  you  would  like  to  use  in 
a  testing-game  with  pupils  of  other  rows.  Pin  question-paper  to  corner 
of  picture  (postcard  and  cut-out  pictures)  and  exchange. 

Observe  picture  and  write  sentences  from  memory. 

2.  Sentences  may  be  written  about  words  written  on  blackboard 
during  lesson.  Imagine  a  conversation  between  Columbus  and  Queen 
Isabella  and  write  six  (?)  quotation  sentences. 

3.  Write  paragraphs  (one  or  two,  etc.),  following  summary  topics. 
Write  the  whole  story.  A  simple  illustration  related  to  each  topic  may 
be  made,  cut  out  and  pasted  at  the  beginning  of  each  paragraph. 

4.  Pupils  copy  sentences  filling  in  blanks,  e.g.,  "When  Jacques 
Cartier  landed  at  Cape  Gaspe,  he  erected  a  wooden feet  high". 

Pupils  compose  or  copy  sentences  leaving  blanks  to  be  filled  in  by 
other  pupils  later. 
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5.  Make  lists  of  words  and  phrases  associated  with  summary  topics 
from  Readers  or  memory,  e.g.,  The  Journey — Columbus,  three  ships, 
sailors,  threatened  to  kill  Columbus,  etc. 

6.  Words  on  cards  x>r  blackboard  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  statement,  e.g.,  "Columbus,  land  birds,  bits  of  floating  weed, 
saw,  and."  Pupils  may  arrange  words  to  be  used  by  other  pupils  in 
sentence  building. 

7.  Readers  are  supplied  (Britannia  History  Reader,  Introductory 
Book),  and  an  opportunity  given  for  silent  reading.  Pupils  then  write 
answers  (from  book  or  memory)  to  questions  written  on  the  blackboard 
or  cards.  Pupils  may  write  sentences  describing  "pictures"  seen  while 
reading. 

8.  Suitable  patriotic  poems  and  memory  gems  may  be  used  in  oral 
and  written  work. 
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Gateways  of  Appeal  in  the  Teaching  of  History 

CLARA  SADLER 

Strathcona  Model  School,  Hamilton 

"We  sympathize  in  the  great  moments  of  history,  in  the  great  discoveries,  the  great 
resistances,  the  great  prosperities  of  men ;  because  law  was  enacted,  the  sea  was  searched, 
the  land  was  found,  or  the  blow  struck,  for  us,  as  we  ourselves  in  that  place  would  have 
done  or  applauded." — Emerson. 

The  Junior  third  course  in  history  was  surely  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  pupils.  It  is  replete  with  material  to  fire  the  imagination — 
the  call  of  unploughed  seas,  the  magic  and  mystery  of  unknown  lands, 
the  perils  of  unbroken  solitudes,  the  adventures  of  polished  courtier 
and  bold  buccaneer.  Under  its  spell  the  boy's  heart  leaps  to  a  realization 
of  Wordsworth's  lines, 

"Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven!" 
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With  such  delectable  dramas  before  us  why  should  we  speak  of  aids  or 
stimuli?  Can  we  not  rely  wholly  upon  the  charm  of  the  story  itself? 
Why  in  particular  should  we  ask  for  an  appeal  to  the  eye?  The  answer 
to  the  last  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  No  other 
century,  perhaps,  has  so  convincingly  demonstrated  the  truth  that 
"things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard".  The  teacher  of  history 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  story,  text-book,  note-book,  and  scrap- 
book  will  be  supplemented  by  carefully  prepared  and  selected  films. 
In  the  interim  she  must  use  the  best  substitutes  available.  Some  of 
these  are  maps,  pictures,  sand-table,  plays  and  pageants. 

The  word  map  sounds  prosy,  old-fashioned  and  commonplace;  but 
a  clear-cut,  well  drawn  blackboard  map  has  a  very  positive  fascination 
for  third  book  pupils  and  from  it  they  turn  naturally  to  the  sand-table. 
Historical  pictures  are  easily  secured  and  children  love  to  contiibute  to 
a  class-room  collection.  Plays  and  pageants  are  invaluable  for  review, 
especially  for  this  period, — a  period  of  irrepressible  energy  and  activity, 
one  of  its  many  outlets  being 

"Pomp  and  feast  and  revelry, 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry." 

For  illustration  let  us  consider  a  specific  lesson.  The  topic  is  Cartier's 
first  voyage.  The  real  subject  is  Cartier's  search  for  a  north-west 
passage.    The  accompanying  map  is  drawn  on  the  blackboard  in  colours, 


the  route  appearing  in  white  as  the  story  progresses.  The  same  map 
may  be  used  for  subsequent  voyages,  with  different  colours  for  the  new 
routes.  The  birds,  the  polar  bear,  and  the  cross  are  simple  devices  to 
fix  parts  of  the  story.  The  following  pictures  are  used  in  the  lesson: 
one  of  Cartier,  a  copy  of  the  famous  portrait  in  St.  Malo;  a  large  coloured 
picture  (20"X15")  of  the  explorer  standing  on  his  ship;  a  picture  of 
vessels  that  might  have  been  seen  in  the  French  harbour;  one  of  the 
landing  and  erecting  of  the  cross;  birds  from  the  Island  of  Birds;  black- 
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board  sketches  of  the  cross  and  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  a  picturesque  veiw 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  After  the  explorer  has  been  well  launched, 
much  of  the  trip  can  be  suggested  by  the  class.  Questions  like  the  follow- 
ing may  be  asked :  "Suppose  you  are  the  explorer.  You  have  the  problem 
before  you,  you  have  no  knowledge  but  his  to  guide  you,  where  will  you 
go  next?  Why?  Why  would  you  spend  some  time  on  the  Island  of 
Birds?"  When  the  story  is  being  retold  it  is  well  to  have  it  given  in 
the  first  person.  Then  the  narrator  for  the  time  being  becomes  Jacques 
Cartier,  sees  what  he  saw,  goes  where  he  went,  feels  as  he  felt.  In  some 
measure  he  approximates  Emerson's  ideal. 

At  some  suitable  stage  of  the  work  a  play  may  be  given  reviewing 
all  the  explorers  studied.  Thanksgiving  Day  would  be  a  suitable  time 
for  such  an  exercise.  One  of  the  girls  chosen  by  the  class  to  represent 
Canada  may  in  a  brief  address  express  our  gratitude  and  obligation  to 
these  heroes  of  old.  Each  candidate  for  honours  will  be  presented  by 
some  pupil  who  will  outline  (class  composition  work)  the  explorer's 
achievements  and  state  his  place  in  history.  He  will  then  receive  a 
badge  or  medal  (class  constructive  work)  and  will  make  a  suitable 
acknowledgment.  Variety  may  be  secured  by  songs  and  recitations. 
For  instance,  Columbus  may  be  introduced  by  the  little  song, 

"Columbus  sailed  across  the  sea 
And  found  this  land  for  you  and  me." 

and  Cartier  by  the  poem  in  the  Third  Reader.  A  group  of  Indians  will 
add  picturesqueness  to  the  scene.  The  general  arrangements  and 
costuming  may  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  pupils.  They  will  make 
frequent  appeals  to  the  teacher  for  suggestion  or  approval,  and  these 
conferences  will  do  much  to  establish  or  strengthen  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
and  understanding.  While  the  play  or  pageant  is  being  prepared  a 
history  poster  is  made  (Class  art  work.)  It  will  give  reference  material, 
— books  with  chapters  or  pages,  available  in  the  public  library  or,  better 
still,  in  the  class  room  bookcase. 

In  time  the  most  thrilling  story  may  be  forgotten;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  little  Johnny  Canuck  will  long  remember  the  day  when  he 
was  Jacques  Cartier,  and  Miss  Canada  pinned  on  his  breast  a  fleur-de-lis 
bearing  his  name,  dates,  and  discoveries.  The  experiment,  at  any  rate, 
is  worth  while.    It  is  an  opportunity  of  testing  Emerson's  theory. 

Entrance  teachers  are  confronted  by  a  heavy  programme  in  history. 
Inspectors  point  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  number  of  entrance  failures 
are  in  this  subject.  We  can  help  a  little  by  laying  firm  and  sure  foun- 
dations. Let  us  be  willing  to  try  the  methods  and  devices  of  others. 
If  they  fail,  let  us  invent  better  ones.  Above  all  let  us  bring  a  spirit 
of  enthusiasm,  of  sincere  gratitude,  of  wonder  and  delight,  as  we  turn 
with  our  boys  and  girls  these  fascinating  pages  of  Canadian  Histqry. 


Grammar  in  Form  IV  (Grade  VII) 

The  Complete  and  the  Incomplete  Verb 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  grammar  for  pupils  of  the  Junior  Fourth  is 
that  of  distinguishing  between  the  complete  and  the  incomplete  verb. 
So  much  of  the  later  work  depends  upon  understanding  this  distinction 
that  it  is  essential  that  pupils  of  this  grade  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
it.  Have  you  ever  tried  teaching  this  topic  after  the  pupils  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  function  of  a  modifier  and  can  readily  recognize 
the  modifiers  in  the  sentence?     The  following  procedure  is  suggested: 

I.   (1)  The  man  walks  slowly  to  the  gate. 

(2)  The  boy  throws  the  ball. 

(3)  The  rain  falls. 

After  reading  sentence  1,  pupils  are  questioned  regarding  the 
function  of  the  words  walks,  slowly,  to  the  gate,  and  in  sentences  2  and 
3,  of  the  words  throws  and  falls.  They  will  see  at  once  that  the  words 
slowly  and  to  the  gate  are  modifiers,  and  that  the  words  walks,  throws, 
and  falls  are  verbs.  These  are  underlined  or  bracketed  and  labelled 
on  the  blackboard. 

II.  Now  ask  ''How  many  of  you  think  that  you  see  any  particular 
difference  between  these  verbs?"  No  one  does.  The  teacher  says, 
"Let  us  see  whether  we  can  discover  any  difference  between  the  verbs 
or  not." 

III.  The  teacher  says  "Read  sentence  2  again."  "Now,  if  I  said 
'The  boy  throws',  what  other  words  would  be  needed  to  complete  the 
statement?"     (The  words   'the  ball.) 

"Without  these  words,  then,  what  kind  of  statement  is  this  not?" 
(It  is  not  a  complete  statement.) 

"What  kind  of  statement  does  the  verb  throws  not  make  then?" 
(It  does  not  make  a  complete  statement.) 

"What  is  the  peculiar  thing  we  have  noticed  about  the  verb  throws}1' 
(It  does  not  make  a  complete  statement.) 

N.B. — Since  this  is  the  main  fact  to  be  developed,  it  is  well  to  ask 
several  different  questions  to  bring  out  the  same  point. 

"Now  read  sentence  3. — The  rain  falls. 

"What  kind  of  statement  is  this?"     (A  complete  statement.) 

"How  then  does  the  verb  falls  in  sentence  3  differ  from  the  verb 
throws  in  sentence  2?"  (The  verb  falls  makes  a  complete  statement, 
the  verb  throws  does  not.) 

"What  two  kinds  of  verb  do  we  find  in  these  two  sentences?"  (One 
that  makes  a  complete  statement  by  itself,  the  other  that  does  not.) 
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IV.  "Select  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  and  tell  which 
make  a  complete  statement  or  assertion  and  which  do  not." 

1.  Birds  sing. 

2.  We  saw  the  robin. 

3.  These  birds  sing  sweetly  in  the  morning. 

4.  The  grass  is  growing. 

5.  His  friend  bought  a  new  car  yesterday. 

6.  The  old  dog  was  cross. 

7.  The  man  sent  me  a  new  book. 

8.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly. 

9.  The  man  seemed  a  stranger. 

10.  Fleecy  clouds  floated  through  the  sky  as  we  ate  our  lunch  by  the  river. 

11.  I  found  a  new  bird's  nest  while  I  was  walking  in  the  woods  to-day. 

The  verbs  may  be  arranged  in  two  columns  on  the  blackboard  or  in 
note-books;  thus — 

Verbs  which  make  a  complete  state-  Verbs  which  do  not  make  a  com- 
ment plete  statement 
1.  sing  2.  saw  (the  robin) 

3.  sing                 .  5.  bought  (a  new  car) 

4.  is  growing  etc. 

etc. 

Now  ask  how  the  verbs  in  the  first  column  are  alike;  those  in  the 
second  column. 

N.B. — Some  classes  will  need  to  examine  only  three  or  four  examples 
in  this  stage.  But  have  them  examine  enough  to  be  sure  of  making 
the  distinction. 

V.  The  names  "complete  verb",  "incomplete  verb"  may  now  be 
given  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  pupils. 

VI.  The  teacher  now  asks  such  questions  as  these:  "What  have  you 
found  out  about  a  complete  verb?"  "An  incomplete  verb?"  "What 
is  the  difference  between  the  complete  and  the  incomplete  verb?" 
"Why  is  this  verb  said  to  be  complete?"  etc. 

VII.  For  seat -work  the  pupils  are  asked  to  work  such  an  exercise 
as  Ex.  4,  page  152  of  the  Ontario  Public  School  Composition  and  Grammar. 

H.G.M. 


The  teacher  told  one  of  the  boys  in  the  class  to  write  a  sentence  containing  the  phrase 
"horse  sense",  which  had  just  been  discussed.  After  ten  minutes  the  boy  produced 
this:  "  My  father  didn't  lock  the  barn  door,  and  he  ain't  seen  the  horse  sense  ". 


Sentimental  Young  Lady — "Oh,  professor!     What  would  this  old  oak  say  if  it  could 
talk?" 

Professor — "It  would  say,  'I  am  an  elm'." 


Christmas  Suggestions  for  The  Rural  School 

(Contributed  by  the  Household  Science  Section,  o.c.e.) 

NO  incentive  from  the  school  is  needed  to  foster  the  Christmas  spirit. 
From  the  earliest  evidence  of  frost  and  the  first  fall  of  snow  the 
very  air  one  breathes  seems  to  stimulate  a  keen  enthusiasm  for 
and  deep  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  this  festive  season.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  with  the  arrival  of  December  the  teacher  feels  at  a 
loss  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  correlating  the  work  of  the  school- 
room with  the  keen  and  dominant  interest  of  the  pupils.  It  is  hoped  the 
following  suggestions  may  be  helpful. 

A  co-operative  scheme  of  work  seems  best,  consequently  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  guide  the  pupils  so  that  they  may  feel  that  on  them 
rests  the  responsibility  of  success  of  any  undertaking,  and  then  permit 
them  to  suggest  plans  for  the  school's  activities.  To  be  completely 
successful  a  school  enterprise  must  always  be  planned  by  the  pupils. 
As  unselfishness  is  one  of  the  dominating  characteristics  of  the  season, 
the  pupils  will  doubtless  desire  others  to  enjoy  their  pleasures.  This 
means  that  the  school  is  to  function  as  a  community  social  centre.  In 
all  probability,  an  open  session  of  the  school,  or  a  concert  will  be  sug- 
gested and  many  ideas  will  be  offered  as  to  ways  of  carrying  the  scheme 
to  completion. 

Of  course  the  regular  school  programme  cannot  be  greatly  interfered 
with,  but  its  content  may  be  made  to  correlate  closely  with  the  school 
project.    For  example  each  subject  may  be  made  to  contribute  as  follows : 

Art — Primary  classes  may  prepare  holly  leaves,  stars,  bells,  etc., 
cutting  these  from  white  paper  and  colouring  them,  or  cutting  them 
from  coloured  blotting  papers  which  may  afterwards  be  used  as  gifts. 

Illustrations  of  winter  scenes  or  Christmas  stories  may  be  prepared 
in  black  and  white,  or  in  colours.    These  may  later  be  exhibited. 

Designs  for  greeting  cards,  Christmas  tags,  calendars,  candy  boxes, 
decorative  borders,  etc.,  may  be  made. 

Reproductions  of  representations  of  the  first  Christmas  by  the  great 
artists  may  be  studied. 

Manual  Training — Decorative  paper  chains,  boxes,  baskets,  book- 
covers,  simple  toys,  stands  for  Christmas  trees,  etc.,  may  be  designed  and 
constructed. 

Music — Carols  may  be  taught. 

History  and  Civics — Customs  of  the  Jews,  the  first  Christmas  and  the 
various  ways  in  which  Christmas  is  now  celebrated  in  different  lands  may 
be  studied. 

A  lesson  on  fire  prevention  (care  in  use  of  candles)  might  be  taken. 
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Geography — Palestine  might  be  the  country  studied. 

Consideration  might  be  given  to  Christmas  commodities,  their 
source,  method  of  production,  etc. 

English — Correlated  supplementary  reading  may  be  used. 
Correct  forms  of  invitations  may  be  prepared. 

Physical  Training — Suitable  drills  may  be  taught  and  a  cross-country 
walk  may  be  taken  to  secure  decorative  cones,  twigs,  Christmas  tree,  etc. 

Household  Science — The  class  may  study  the  food  value  and  prepara- 
tion of  seasonable  foods,  for  example  cranberry  jelly,  candy,  etc.  In 
sewing,  attention  may  be  given  to  the  suitability  of  materials  for  and  the 
construction  of  simple  gifts. 

And  so  on  through  the  entire  programme,  each  subject  helping  to 
make  the  school's  contribution  to  the  community  of  greater  value. 

As  for  the  closing  session,  the  scholars  may  carefully  prepare  and 
send  the  invitations,  or  the  guests  may  be  asked  informally.  The  average 
school  room  will  require  some  decoration  for  the  occasion.  If  neither 
the  teacher  nor  pupils  are  able  to  decorate  the  blackboard  with  drawings, 
suitable  Christmas  stencils  may  be  obtained  from  any  school  supply 
agency.  Evergreen  boughs  with  red  bells  strung  beneath  them  also 
form  an  effective  blackboard  border.  To  follow  a  modern  custom, 
wreaths  may  be  hung  in  the  windows,  these  having  been  made  by  the 
pupils  by  skilfully  twining  evergreen  twigs.  These  may  be  brightened 
by  pine  cones  painted  gold,  silver  (aluminum)  or  red,  by  gaily  coloured 
acorns,  by  red  berries,  by  imitation  red  berries  or  imitation  poinsettias 
made  from  crepe  paper,  or  by  red  bows  of  ribbon  or  tissue  paper.  Each 
pupil  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  wreath  and  dispose  of  it  afterwards 
at  will. 

One  or  two  small  Christmas  trees  may  be  decorated.  Chains  of 
coloured  paper,  of  alternating  popcorn  and  cranberries,  of  coloured 
nuts  or  cones  are  effective  yet  easily  made.  Popcorn  or  cotton  batting 
scattered  like  snow  on  the  branches,  with  red  bells  or  parcels  tied  here 
and  there,  make  the  tree  very  attractive.  Of  course  the  tree  may  hold 
gifts — for  children  or  elderly  people  of  some  nearby  institution,  a  piece 
of  work  prepared  in  school  by  each  child  for  the  parent,  or  a  small  re- 
membrance for  each  child  from  the  teacher — but  these  should  be 
such  as  will  prove  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  all  concerned. 

As  for  the  entertainment,  only  a  very  small  amount  of  a  formal 
variety  need  be  provided,  and  the  best  type  is  that  in  which  as  many  as 
possible  take  part.  An  exhibit  of  the  pupils'  work,  carols,  songs,  drills 
and  so  forth,  and  if  possible  a  community  game  or  sing,  all  tend  to  bring 
about  a  feeling  of  interest  and  good -will. 
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Refreshments  may  be  served  by  the  scholars  or  better  still  by  the 
parents,  as  this  enables  the  latter  to  have  a  part  in  the  day's  pleasure 
and  at  the  same  time  it  relieves  the  teacher  of  the  additional  strain. 

If  the  plans  have  been  well  organized  and  executed  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  teacher's  "Merry  Christmas"  will  be  returned  by  all  with 
a  shout  from  joyous  hearts  "Same  to  You". 

Suggestions— 

1.  For  less  fortunate  children:  simply  constructed  toys,  e.g.,  Brownies: 
heads — filbert  nuts  (features  in  ink);  bodies- — pecan  nuts;  jointed  arms 
and  legs — pieces  of  matches;  hands  and  feet — pieces  of  filbert  shells.  Join 
parts  together  with  plasticine  or  better  with  sealing  wax. 

Dolls  or  animals  made  from  stockinette,  cheesecloth  or  other  washable 
materials,  coloured  yarns  supplying  the  necessary  features. 
Netting  dolls  stuffed  with  popcorn  or  candy. 

2.  For  aged  people's  home:  articles  as  face  cloths,  wipers  for  spectacles 
of  chamois  or  flannel,  bookmarks,  needles,  literary  gems,  small  con- 
tainers of  jelly,  home-made  candy  in  school-made  containers,  etc. 

Mock  plum  puddings:  Cut  12  inch  squares  of  red  and  green  tissue 
paper  (preferably  crepe).  Put  a  green  square  on  top  of  a  red  one  and 
in  the  centre  place  an  orange,  apple,  nuts  and  candy.  Tie  in  shape  with 
red  and  green  paper  strips  and  then  place  a  piece  of  holly  or  cedar  in 
the  centre. 

3.  How  to  make  uncooked  candies:  (a)  To  two  tablespoons  of  liquid 
(cream,  fruit  juice,  coffee,  etc.)  add  gradually  sufficient  icing  sugar  till 
the  mixture  is  stiff  enough  to  be  shaped  with  the  hands.  One-quarter 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  flavouring  may  be  added  to 
the  liquid,  if  desired. 

Uses :  Stuff  fruit  such  as  dates,  prunes,  apricots.  Form  into  balls  and 
roll  in  chopped  nuts,  cocoanut,  cocoa,  cinnamon  or  granulated  sugar 
coloured  with  fruit  juice,  cover  nuts  with  the  mixture  or  roll  a  small 
piece  into  a  ball,  flatten  slightly  and  place  a  piece  of  nut  on  each  side. 

(b)  Put  equal  parts  of  prunes,  dates,  nuts  and  raisins  through  a  food 
chopper,  using  a  medium  coarse  knife.  Mix  well  with  icing  sugar  until 
stiff  enough  to  be  shaped  with  the  hands. 

Uses:  same  as  (a)  above. 


Parents  were  required  to  report  promptly  any  case  of  contagious  disease,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  of  the  local  Board  of  Health.  In  accordance  with  this 
order,  a  Health  Officer  received  this  postcard: 

"  Dear  Sir — This  is  to  notify  you  that  my  boy  Ephriam  is  down  bad  with  the  measles 
as  required  by  the  new  law." 


Practical  Work  in  Geography— Form  IV 


The  following  examples 
of  classroom  work  in  geog- 
raphy are  by  boys  of  Form 
IV  in  the  University 
Schools,  Toronto.  Such 
exercises  are  not  only  good 
tests  of  knowledge  but  give 
much  greater  vividness 
than  the  verbal  explan- 
ations or  statistical  tables 
on  which  they  were  based. 
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Playground  Games 

FRANK   HALBUS,    B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

THE  demand  for  suitable  games  for  school  use  is  ever  increasing. 
From  teachers  who  have  gone  to  China  and  India  in  the  last 
two  years  have  come  requests  for  the  latest  lists  of  new  games. 
Similar  appeals  reach  us  from  every  quarter  of  Ontario  from  enthusiastic 
instructors,  keen  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand  of  the  youth  of  to-day 
for  play.  The  systematic  playing  of  games  has  now  become  an 
important  feature  in  school  life.  The  teacher  scientifically  plans  and 
organizes  play  with  the  same  care  and  preparation  as  is  given  a  lesson. 
The  difficulty  that  confronts  the  teacher  is,  where  to  get  material, 
and  how  to  get  the  scanty  information  that  seems  to  be  available. 
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From  the  office  of  the  Ontario  Athletic  Commission,  46  Richmond 
St.,  Toronto,  is  sent  out  a  twenty-five  cent  copy  of  Spalding's  book, 
featuring  Baseball,  indoor  and  outdoor,  Handball,  Lacrosse,  Basketball, 
Hockey,  Tennis,  Volleyball,  Soccer,  and  Rugby.  This  publication  is 
new,  and  above  all  it  is  Canadian,  with  the  official  rules  that  govern 
these  games  as  played  in  Canada. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  book  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  is 
entitled,  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gymnastic  Games,  compiled  by  A.  M.  Chesley. 
This  publication  is  also  in  the  Spalding  series,  priced  twenty-five 
cents.  It  seems  that  the  good  old  games  still  survive,  slightly  modified 
to  suit  changing  conditions.  The  very  mention  of  a  few  games  taken 
from  this  book  will  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher  the  play  of  child- 
hood,— mat  tag,  cross  tag,  squat  tag,  hang  tag,  Japanese  tag,  ball 
passing,  club  hustles,  all  run,  spud,  dodge  ball,  three  deep,  puss  in  the 
corner,  link  chase,  heads  and  tails,  follow  the  leader,  bull  in  the  ring, 
leap  frog,  potato  races,  relay  pursuit  race,  obstacle  race,  human  race, 
wheelbarrow  race,  tug  of  war,  baste  the  bear,  skin  the  snake,  buck 
buck,  hand  wrestling,"  rooster  fight,  Tom  Tom  pull  away,  and  many 
others. 

A  standard  text  is  Bancroft's  Games  for  Playground,  Home,  School 
and  Gymnasium.  This  book  should  be  in  every  school  library  for 
reference.  Singing  games  and  folk  dances  for  children  are  found  in 
The  Folk  Dance  Book,  by  C.  Ward -Cramp  ton. 

A  word  might  be  said  about  the  manner  in  which  systematized  play 
is  conducted  to  insure  success.  If  pupils  become  conscious  that  their 
play  is  scientifically  planned,  they  are  apt  to  regard  it  all  as  only  another 
form  of  work,  and  the  spontaneity  and  pleasure  of  it  are  lost.  While  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  study  and  plan  the  recreational  period,  this 
element  of  calculation  should  be  kept  away  from  the  pupils.  Let  the 
instruction  feature  of  the  period  be  submerged.  The  teacher  should 
rather  be  one  of  the  pupils  as  it  were,  playing  with  them  or  judging, 
suppressing  any  claim  to  authority.  The  relations  of  teacher  and 
class  are  considerably  improved.  The  class  return  to  their  work  with 
clear  heads,  a  brisk  circulation,  and  a  cheerful  readiness  to  face  any 
task.  As  a  certain  writer  expresses  it,  "We  must  not  ignore  the  play- 
impulse  in  human  nature,  which,  according  to  Schiller,  is  the  foundation 
of  all  art.  Meet  Nature  on  the  cricket  ground  or  at  the  regatta;  swim 
with  her,  ride  with  her,  run  with  her,  and  she  gladly  takes  you  back 
once  more  within  the  horizon  of  her  magic,  and  your  heart  of  manhood 
is  born  again  into  more  than  the  fresh  happiness  of  the  boy". 


Employer — "Your  first  duty  will  be  to  post  this  ledger.' 
New  Clerk— "Yessir.     Where  shall  I  send  it?" 


Athletic  Exercises 

W.    R.    HOWARD,    B.A. 

The  John  Ross  Robertson  School,  Toronto 

THE  following  exercises  are  of  course  merely  the  common  movements 
employed  in  Athletics  adapted  for  use  in  the  classroom  or  gym- 
nasium. In  this  form  they  serve  at  least  two  purposes,  an  easily 
performed  and  interesting  change  from  the  regular  Strathcona  exercises 
and  a  form  of  preparation  for  contests  in  the  regular  activities.  There  may 
be  given  too  much  detail  and  then  again  there  may  not  be  enough. 
Accept,  reject  or  change  as  you  see  fit.  Instead  of  having  the  whole 
class  perform  the  Standing  High  Jump  on  the  same  command,  have  it 
done  by  rows  or  individually.  Very  effective  selections  may  be  made 
from  the  list  for  Physical  Demonstrations  at  Christmas  Concerts. 

1.  Sprinting. — A.  Running  Position — 1.  Sink  on  to  right  knee,  left 
foot  flat  on  ground  and  instep  against  right  knee,  fingers  touching 
starting  line  and  left  foot  back  of  it,  head  erect,  eyes  front. 

2.  Raise  back  ready  to  spring  forward,  body  supported  on  hands 
and  toes. 

3.  Lunge  well  forward  into  running  position,  left  arm  and  right  foot 
well  forward,  right  hand  to  the  rear,  left  foot  stationary  and  heel  raised. 

4.  Push  vigorously  back  off  right  foot  into  position  of  attention, 
or,  bringing  left  foot  up  to  right,  come  to  position  of  attention. 

B.  Finish  Position — 1  and  2  as  in  Running  Position. 

3.  Lunge  well  forward  into  position  of  breasting  the  tape,  chest  well 
forward,  arms  extended  and  overhead,  palms  of  the  hands  to  the  front, 
right  foot  well  forward,  left  foot  stationary  but  heel  raised. 

4.  Lowering  the  arms  forward  and  downward  and  pushing  back 
off  the  right  foot  assume  the  position  of  attention. 

II.  Basketball  Throwing. — A.  Forward  Shot — 1.  Raising  on  the  toes 
sink  to  the  knees  full  bend  position,  hands  cupped  as  though  around  a 
ball  on  the  floor,  back  erect. 

2.  Lunge  well  forward  into  position  of  shooting  into  basket,  right 
foot  forward  and  left  foot  stationary  but  heel  raised,  head  between  the 
shoulders,  straight  line  from  tips  of  fingers  to  left  heel,  hands  the  width 
of  the  shoulders  apart,  palms  turned  inward,  fingers  together  and 
extended. 

3.  Push  back  (or  come  forward)  to  an  erect  position  with  arms  at 
side  horizontal,  palms  of  the  hands  to  the  front.  (Resembles  the  check 
position  in  the  game.) 

4.  Assume  the  position  of  attention. 

B.  Overhead  Shot — 1.  As  in  Forward  Shot. 
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2.  Keeping  the  left  foot  fixed,  step  back  with  the  right  foot.  At 
the  same  time  place  the  arms  back  overhead  as  though  supporting  a  ball. 

3.  Lunge  forward  as  in  Forward  Shot. 

4.  Push  back  or  come  forward  to  the  position  of  attention. 

III.  Shot  Putting.— A.  Right  Hand—1.  Pivoting  on  the  ball  of  the 
left  foot,  making  a  partial  turn  to  the  right  and  slightly  bending  the 
right  knee  drop  back  a  pace  onto  the  right  foot.  At  the  same  time  raise 
the  right  arm  to  the  right  shoulder  as  though  supporting  an  iron  shot 
and  raise  the  left  arm  forward  and  in  line  with  the  shoulder,  palm  of 
the  hand  downward,  head  and  eyes  turned  to  the  front. 

2.  Swing  the  left  leg  and  arm  to  the  right,  foot  lightly  touching  the 
floor.  Keep  the  right  foot,  right  hand  and  the  head  in  the  same  position 
as  in  1. 

3.  Making  a  short  hop  forward  on  the  right  foot,  lunge  well  forward 
onto  the  left  foot.  Swinging  the  left  arm  to  the  left  and  rear,  push  the 
right  arm  vigorously  forward  straight  from  the  shoulder  as  though 
pushing  or  'putting',  riot  throwing,  the  shot. 

4.  Push  back  or  come  forward  to  the  position  of  attention. 

B.  Left  Hand— As  for  Right  Hand,  but  changing  'left'  to  'right' 
and  vice  versa. 

IV.  Hurdling. — A.  Right  Leg  Leading — 1.  Keeping  the  right  leg 
straight  and  the  toes  pointed,  raise  the  leg  as  high  as  possible  to  the 
front.     At  the  same  time  raise  the  arms  to  the  side  horizontal  position. 

2.  Lower  the  leg  and  arms  to  the  floor. 

3.  Bend  the  left  knee  and  raise  the  whole  leg  as  high  as  possible  at 
the  side.  Raise  the  arms  to  the  side  horizontal  position  and  keep  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  from  leaning  to  the  right. 

4.  Lower  the  leg  and  arms  to  the  floor. 

B.  Left  Leg  Leading — As  for  Right  Leg  Leading  but  changing 
'right'  to  'left'  and  vice  versa. 

V.  Fencing.— A.  Right  Hand — 1.  "On  Guard".  Pivoting  on  the  ball 
of  the  left  foot  and  making  a  partial  turn  to  the  left,  lunge  forward  a 
short  pace  with  the  right  foot.  Bend  the  right  knee  slightly  but  keep 
the  left  knee  straight.  At  the  same  time  partially  extend  the  right  arm 
forward  in  line  with  the  shoulder  in  position  to  point  a  foil  at  the  chest 
of  an  opponent.  Curve  the  left  arm  upwards  and  towards  the  body 
in  a  position  to  be  protected  from  the  opponent's  foif. 

2.  "Point" — Make  a  vigorous  thrust  at  the  opponent  by  lunging  a 
full  pace  forward  and  fully  extending  the  right  arm.  The  left  arm  in 
this  movement  is  extended  down  and  away  from  the  body,  palm  of 
the  hand  down,  but  the  arm  should  still  be  out  of  reach  of  the  opponent's 
foil. 
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3.  "On  Guard" — Assume  the  "On  Guard"  position  again. 

4.  "Attention"- — Assume  the  position  of  attention.  (If  a  wand  is  used, 
bring  it  to  an  erect  position  against  the  right  shoulder.) 

B...  Left  Hand — As  for  Right  Hand  but  reading  '  right '  for  'left '  and 
vice  versa. 

"Advance" — Advance  a  pace  with  the  forward  foot  and  follow  quickly 
with  the  rear  foot. 

"Retreat" — Retreat  a  pace  with  the  rear  foot  and  follow  quickly  with 
the  forward  foot. 

VI.  Baseball. — A.  Pitching  Underhand.  Right  Hand — 1.  Step  back 
a  pace  with  the  left  foot.  At  the  same  time  stretch  the  arms  forward 
and  straight  out,  cupping  the  hands  as  though  around  a  ball. 

2.  Keeping  the  hands  around  the  ball,  swing  the  arms  around  the 
right  side  to  the  rear,  head  and  eyes  facing  the  front,  and  left  leg  crossed 
over  right.     The  body  should  be  partially  turned  to  the  right. 

3.  Lunge  well  forward  with  the  left  foot.  At  the  same  time  swing 
the  right  arm  quickly  forward  as  though  delivering  the  ball.  Left 
arm  swings  to  the  rear.  Right  heel  is  raised  but  foot  otherwise  keeps 
its  position. 

4.  Push  back  off  the  left  foot  to  the  position  of  attention. 

Left  Hand — As  for  Right  Hand  but  reading  'right'  for  'left'  and 
vice  versa. 

Pitching  Overhand.  Right  Hand — 1.  As  if  in  one  movement,  stretch 
the  arms  high  overhead  and  then  drop  the  hands  behind  the  neck, 
hands  being  cupped.  Left  foot  rests  a  short  pace  forward,  weight  of 
the  body  being  on  the  right  foot. 

2.  Lower  the  ball  down  and  to  the  rear.  Make  a  partial  turn  to  the 
right,  crossing  the  left  leg  over  the  right.  Keep  the  head  and  eyes 
turned  to  the  front. 

3.  Lunging  well  forward  onto  the  left  foot,  swing  the  right  arm 
forward  as  though  delivering  the  ball  by  the  overhand  method.  Left 
arm  swings  to  the  rear. 

4.  Push  back  off  the  left  foot  to  attention. 

Left  Hand — As  for  Right  Hand,  but  reading  'right'  for  'left'  and 
vice  versa. 

B.  Catching  and  Throwing — In  these  exercises,  movements  2,  3  and  4 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  same  numbers  in  'Pitching'.  The  main 
point  to  observe  in  connection  with  the  order  of  exercises  is  to  have  a 
right  catch  followed  by  a  left  catch  and  a  right  throw  followed  by  a  left 
throw.     Unless  otherwise  stated  two-hand  catches  are  implied. 
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(b)  High  Catch  and  Left  Throw — As  in  'a'  but  reading  'left'  for 
'right'  and  vice  versa. 

(c)  High  Right  Hand  Catch  and  Left  Throw — 1 .  Reach  high  to  make 
a  catch  with  right  hand,  keeping  left  foot  only  on  the  floor. 

2,  3  and  4  as  in  Pitching. 

(d)  High  Left  Hand  Catch  and  Right  Throw — As  in  'c'  changing 
'right'  to  'left'  and  vice  versa. 

(e)  Right  Side  Catch  and  Right  Throw — -1.  Reach  well  to  the  right 
side  to  make  the  catch.     If  room  permits,  lunge  instead  of  just  reaching. 

2,  3  and  4  as  in  Pitching. 

(f)  Left  Side  Catch  and  Left  Throw — As  in  'e'  reading  'right'  for 
'left'  and  vice  versa. 

(g)  Right  Side  Catch  and  Left  Throw — 1.  Reach  or  lunge  well  out 
to  the  right  for  catch.  Then  push  back  to  position  on  left  foot  for  left 
throwing. 

(a)  High  Catch  and  Right  Throw — -1.  Rising  on  the  toes,  extend  the 
arms  high  overhead  to  catch  the  ball. 

2,  3  and  4  as  in  Pitching. 

2,  3  and  4  as  for  Pitching. 

(h)  Left  Side  Catch  and  Right  Throw — As  in  'g'  reading  'left'  for 
'right'  and  vice  versa. 

(i)  Low  Right  Side  Catch  and  Right  Throw — As  for  Side  Catch  but 
reaching  to  the  floor. 

(j)  Low  Left  Side  Catch  and  Left  Throw — As  for  'i'  reading  'left' 
for  'right'  and  vice  versa. 

(k)  Low  Right  Side  Catch  and  Left  Throw — As  for  'g'  but  reaching 
to  the  floor. 

(1)  Low  Left  Side  Catch  and  Right  Throw — As  for  'k'  but  reading 
'  left '  for  '  right '  and  vice  versa. 

(m)  Low  Catch  and  Right  Throw — Drop  to  the  knees  full  bend  to 
catch  a  grounder  and  then  proceed  as  for  Pitching. 

(n)  Low  Catch  and  Left  Throw — -As  for  'm'  but  making  the  left 
throw. 

VII.  Jumping.— A.  Standing  Broad — 1.  Stretch  up  on  the  toes  and 
raise  the  arms  forward  and  upward,  reaching  as  high  as  possible. 

2.  Keeping  the  heels  raised,  lowering  the  arms  forward,  downward 
and  backward,  quickly  bend  the  knees  to  obtain  a  spring  and  then 
jump  a  pace  forward,  lighting  on  the  toes  and  breaking  the  fall  by 
immediately  sinking  to  the  full  bend  of  the  knees.  When  making  the 
jump,  the  instant  before  the  toes  leave  the  floor,  the  arms  should  swing 
quickly  forward  and  upward  by  way  of  coaxing  and  drawing  the  body 
forward  and  upward.     When  this  exercise  is  taken  merely  as  an  exercise 
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and  not  by  way  of  seeing  how  far  forward  the  person  can  jump,  then  the 
arms  should  be  lowered  to  the  side  when  sinking  to  the  knees  full  bend 
position.  When  actually  jumping  for  distance,  the  arms  should  be 
extended  well  forward  to  coax  the  body  forward  and  out  of  the  pit. 
When  jumping  in  a  soft  pit  and  endeavouring  to  cover  distance  the 
jumper  will,  of  course  land  on  the  heels  and  not  on  the  toes. 

3.  Raise  the  heels  and  arms  again  as  in  1. 

4.  Sinking  onto  the  heels,  lower  the  arms  forward  and  downward. 

B.  Standing  High — 1.  As  for  '1'  in  Standing  Broad. 

2.  As  for  '2'  in  Standing  Broad  except  that  the  jump  is  made 
directly  up  instead  of  forward.  When  this  is  done  merely  as  an  exercise 
the  body  should  be  straightened  to  the  position  of  attention  while  off 
the  floor  but  when  a  rope  or  bar  is  being  jumped  the  legs  will,  of  course, 
be  bent  under  the  body. 

3.  Sink  to  the  knees  full  bend  position  with  arms  down  at  the  sides. 

4.  Assume  the  position  of  attention. 

C.  Running  High — This  as  an  exercise  for  use  in  a  classroom  is 
impossible.  Details  can  easily  be  worked  out  by  anyone  for  use  in  a 
gymnasium  or  for  outdoor  work.  When  given  as  classwork,  both 
forms  of  the  high  jump  should  be  given — (1)  The  straight  forward 
jump  using  the  twist,  or  screw  movement  of  the  legs  and  (2)  the  right 
or  left  side  jump  using  the  scissor  movement  of  the  legs.  Can  be  made 
an  effective  exercise  for  demonstration  on  a  platform. 

Combinations. — Effective  combinations  of  these  exercises  may  be 
arranged  by  assigning  one  exercise  to  the  odd  rows  and  a  different  one  to 
the  even  rows.  Arrange  these  combinations  so  that  contrast  may  be 
had.  A  forward  movement  by  one  row  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
backward  by  the  row  next  to  it.  'Basketball,  Overhead  Shot'  and 
'Fencing'  give  this  contrast. 

General  Points  to  be  Considered.  1.  Space — Choose  or  change 
exercises  to  suit  space  available, — Classroom,  Kindergarten,  Hall, 
Hallway,  Yard,  etc. 

2.  Spacing — Have  plenty  of  room  between  each  person. 

3.  Repetition — Repeat  each  exercise  at  least  three  times  and  by  all 
means  avoid  making  it  a  mere  mental  exercise  for  the  person  conducting 
it. 

4.  Music — These  exercises  lend  themselves  well  to  musical  accom- 
paniment. When  giving  a  demonstration  at  a  concert,  etc.,  have  all 
exercises  performed  by  numbers  first  in  order  to  show  form  and  then 
repeat  to  music.  See  that  good  form  is  maintained  when  repeating 
with  music. 
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5.  Form — Backs  up  when  in  the  knees  full  bend  position.  Quick 
movements  should  be  performed  as  such.  When  lunging,  the  muscles 
should  be  well  stretched.  When  supposed  to  be  cupping  a  basketball, 
the  hands  should  not  be  shaped  as  though  around  a  baseball. 

6.  Commands — Numbers  are  dry-as-dust  commands  for  young 
children.  Use  action  words  such  as  'catch',  'throw',  etc.  Baseball 
catching  and  throwing  exercises  may  be  started  well  by  having  all  in 
the  class  watch  for  the  leader  to  throw  the  ball  that  is  to  be  caught. 


Practical  Art  Problems  for  Classroom  Use 

ELEANOR  M.  SHEPHERD,  M.A. 

South   Calgary  High  School, 

ALMOST  all  teachers  of  Art  have  encountered,  only  too  frequently, 
the  type  of  pupil  who  protests  vigorously,  "I  can't  do  Art!" 
This  attitude  is  discouraging  to  the  teacher  and  an  undesirable 
influence  in  the  class.  Among  these  unsatisfactory  students  girls  are' 
occasionally  found,  but  boys  form  the  majority — and  no  wonder!  An 
overgrown  boy  of  fifteen,  or  thereabouts,  awkwardly  self-conscious, 
with  large  hands  and  feet  always  in  evidence,  and  probably  bulging 
from  his  outgrown  suit  of  clothes,  has  no  natural  interest  in  fine  art 
and  abstract  elements  of  beauty.  Rugby  and  wrestling  are  more  in 
his  line! 

For  such  students  the  teacher  must  find  other  sources  of  interest 
than  "Art  for  Art's  sake".  Often  the  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  an 
appeal  to  the  practical.  Have  the  pupils  make  something;  when  the 
idea  of  use  is  put  uppermost  sometimes  the  least  interested  become  the 
most  enthusiastic.  During  the  past  year  the  students  in  our  classes 
all  became  interested  in  the  practical  problems  given  them.  According 
to  the  Departmental  outline,  one  of  the  requirements  for  the  first  year 
is  "to  make  and  cut  a  stencil".  A  week  before  it  was  to  be  taught 
this  question  was  put  to  the  class,  "Would  any  of  you  be  interested 
in  stencilling  some  article  for  your  home?  Next  week  all  will  have  to 
design  a  stencil  and  if  you  care  to  bring  a  piece  of  material,  I  shall  show 
you  how  to  make  something  useful  from  it". 

The  majority  of  the  class  welcomed  this  suggestion.  So  it  came 
about  that  all  designed  and  cut  stencils;  some  applied  them  twice  on 
paper,  using  monochromatic  and  complementary  colour  schemes; 
the  others  brought  material  and  decorated  it.  The  article  decorated 
might  be  a  cushion  cover,  centrepiece  or  table  runner.  The  material 
used  was  linen  crash,  or  factory  cotton;  the  latter  was  usually  tinted 
with  coffee  or  soap  dye.    The  paints  were  the  ordinary,  bottled  show- 
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card  colours,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  cream.  A  set  supplied  by 
the  school  included  the  following  colours:  White,  Yellow,  Light  and 
Dark  Red,  Turquoise  and  Ultramarine  Blue.  The  last  named,  mixed 
with  yellow,  gives  a  much  better  green  than  any  which  is  ready  prepared ; 
similarly  dark  red  and  ultramarine  give  an  excellent  purple;  light  red 
and  yellow  produce  orange.  This  paint  is  easily  used  in  the  schoolroom, 
is  readily  absorbed  by  textiles,  and  may  be  satisfactorily  dry-cleaned. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  one  boy 
and  one  girl  became  so  interested  that  they  stayed  at  school  working 
all  the  noon  hour,  completely  oblivious  of  lunch. 


In  the  second  year  class,  one  practical  problem  suggested  was  the 
making  of  electric  light  shades  for  a  single  drop  light,  or  small  reading 
lamp.  The  material  cost  only  a  few  cents.  A  large  sheet  of  black 
paper,  "mat"  finish  and  " double  thick",  makes  two  shades,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  Added  to  this  each  pupil  required  a  single  sheet  of 
11 Krypton  Parchment",  a  firm,  yet  transparent,  white  paper.     This 
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was  tinted  with  thin  washes  in  rainbow  effect.  A  design  was  planned 
for  one  section  of  the  shade  to  be  used  as  a  repeat ;  then  it  was  traced 
on  the  black  paper  and  the  pattern  cut  out  with  a  very  sharp  knife, 
or  razor  blade.    The  tinted  parchment  was  cut  to   fit   the  sides  and 


pasted  underneath  the  cut-out  design.  Care  must  be  taken  to  use  a 
paste  that  is  not  too  moist  or  the  sides  will  warp.  These  shades,  when 
finished,  were  ingenious  in  design, 'delightful  in  variety,  and  in  every 
case,  objects  of  great  pride  to  their  owners. 

In  poster  work  the  same  practical  phase  was  emphasized.  A  collec- 
tion of  posters,  borrowed  from  a  sign  writing  firm,  formed  an  incentive 
for  the  class  and  gave  a  standard  for  professional  work.  These  were  not 
copied,  in  any  way,  but  their  influence  was  evident  in  the  resulting 
posters.  Several  pupils  had  chances  of  selling  window  cards  to  business 
firms  and  some  were  urged  by  professional  commercial  artists  to  go 
into  that  kind  of  work.  Many  highly  successful  posters  were  made  by 
pupils  with  very  little  natural  artistic  talent. 

Only  a  few  ideas  along  these  lines  are  suggested  here;  many  other 
possibilities  will  readily  occur  to  the  experienced  teacher.  In  closing,  let 
it  be  emphasized  that  practical  problems  of  this  nature  produce  a  maxi- 
mum of  interest  throughout  the  whole  class. 


A  Definition 

Teacher  asked  her  class  the  meaning  of  the  word  "furlough." 
Jack  was  called  upon,  and  said  "it  means  a  mule;  it  says  so  in  the  book." 
The  teacher  asked  for  the  book  and  it  was  brought  forward.     At  last  Jack  came  to  a 
picture  of  a  soldier  sitting  on  a  mule. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  was  written,  "Going  home  on  his  furlough." 


The  Round  Table 

1.  Can  you  suggest  a  suitable  Latin  Book  of  any  kind  that 
might  be  used  for  supplementary  work  in  the  lower  school, 
either  one  providing  suitable  reading  lessons  or  drill  sen- 
tences in  grammar? 

An  excellent  simple  text  for  the  purpose  is  Sleeman,  J.  H.,  Caesar 
in  Britain  and  Belgium,  Cambridge  University  Press.  (Toronto, 
The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada.)  It  is  a  simplified  text  of  Caesar, 
Books  IV  and  V,  for  junior  classes. 

2.  When  will  copies  of  the  Ontario  Lower  School  Exam- 
ination PAPERS,  1922,  BE  AVAILABLE? 

Copies  of  examination  papers  set  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education,  1922,  can  now  be  obtained  from  The  School.  For  details 
and  prices  see  the  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

3.  Will  you  please  discuss  Seat  Work  for  Junior  pupils 
in  the  Rural  School,  in  an  early  number  of  your  maga2Ine? 

Many  articles  including  suggestions  for  seat  work  suitable  for 
rural  schools,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  School.  A 
special  article  will  appear  in  an  early  issue.  In  the  meantime  many 
excellent  suggestions  may  be  found  in  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Manual: 
Primary  Reading,  chapters  VI,  VII  and  VIII;  Toronto,  Copp,  Clark 
Co.,  and  in  the  pamphlet  Seat  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades,  published  by 
The  School.     15  cents. 

4.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  new  British  Cabinet? 

The  ministers  of  the  Crown  succeeding  the  Coalition  government 
headed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are:  Prime  Minister — Andrew  Bonar 
Law;  Lord  President  of  the  Council — Marquis  of  Salisbury;  Lord  High 
Chancellor — Viscount  Cave;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Stanley 
Baldwin;  Secretary  for  Home  Affairs— William  C.  Bridgeman;  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs — Marquis  Curzon  of  Kedleston;  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies — The  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Secretary  for  India — Viscount  Peel ; 
Secretary  for  War — The  Earl  of  Derby;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — ■ 
Lieut. -Col.  L.  C.  M.  S.  Amery;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — Sir 
Philip  Lloyd-Graeme ;  Minister  of  Health — Sir  Arthur  Griffith-Boscawen ; 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education — Edward  F.  L.  Wood;  Minister 
of  Agriculture — Sir  Robert  A.  Sanders ;  Secretary  for  Scotland — Viscount 
Novar;  Attorney-General — Douglas  McGaret  Hogg;  Lord  Advocate — 
Hon.  W.  A.  Watson;  Air  Minister — Sir  Samuel  Hoare;  Postmaster- 
General — Neville  Chamberlain ;  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty — 
Commander  Bolton  Meredith  Eyres  Monsell;  Secretary  for  Overseas 
Trade — Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks ;  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade — 
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Viscount  Wolmer;  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport — Lieut.- 
Col.  Wilfred  Ashley;  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Health — The  Earl  of 
Onslow;  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture — The  Earl  of  Ancaster; 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury — Lieut. -Col.  Leslie  Orme  Wilson. 

5.  Where  can  I  get  information  as  to  books  suitable  for 

JUNIOR  PUPILS   ON   THE  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND? 

The  following  books  are  suitable  for  pupils  in  a  public  school: 

Piers  Plowman  Histories,  Junior  Books  (for  children) — Book  IV, 
The  Social  History  of  England  from  Earliest  Times  to  1485.  J.  J.  Bell, 
M.A.  Price  Is  6d.  Book  V,  The  Social  History  of  England  from 
1485  to  the  present  day.  E.  H.  Spalding,  M.A.  Price  Is  8d.  London, 
Eng.,  George  Philip  &  Son  Ltd.,  32  Fleet  Street.     Montreal,  Renouf  Co. 

Highroads  of  Social  History.     Messrs.  Thos.  Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Social  Life  in  England.  Two  volumes  by  John  Finnemore.  An 
Elementary  Historical  Reader.     London,  Adam  &  Chas.  Black. 

Social  Life  in  England  to  1500,  for  Junior  Forms.  Elizabeth  H. 
Devas.     Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.     Price  2s  6d. 

More  advanced  books  suitable  for  teachers  or  high  school  students, 
or  for  reference,  are: 

A  History  of  Every -day  Things  in  England,  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell.     B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London. 

Companion  to  English  History  (Middle  Ages),  by  F.  P.  Barnard. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press. 

Mediaeval  England  (English  Feudal  Society  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century),  by  Mary  Bateson.  New 
York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     "The  Story  of  the  Nations." 

England's  Industrial  Development — An  historical  survey  of  com- 
merce and  industries,  by  Arthur  D.  Innes.  Rivingtons,  34  King  St., 
Covent  Gardens,  London,  1915. 

History  of  Commerce  in  Europe,  by  H.  deB.  Gibbins.  Toronto,  The 
Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada. 

Piers  Plowman  Histories,  Senior  Books — Book  II,  to  1300.  Book 
III,  1300-1600.  Book  IV,  1600  to  the  present  day.  The  sub-title 
of  these  books  is,  An  Introduction  to  the  Social,  Economic,  and  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England. 

Readings  in  English  Social  History,  by  Morgan,  R.  B.  Cambridge 
University  Press.     4s. 

6.  What  is  meant  to  be  included  in  topic  I,  " Problems  of  the 
Period,"  and  in  topic  II,  "Survey  of  Contemporary  Civilization," 
in  the  prescription  of  work  for  Upper  School  history  in  the 
new  Ontario  High  School  Courses  of  Study? 

As  "problems  of  the  period"  is  mentioned  as  the  first  topic  it  is 
doubtless  meant  to  comprise  a  general  survey  of  conditions   at   that 
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time,  i.e.,  in  or  about  1789,  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  history 
to  be  studied.  Similarly  topic  II,  "Survey  of  contemporaty  civilization",, 
would  naturally  be  taken  to  comprise  a  general  survey  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  present  day  social  and  political  conditions,  the  outcome  of 
the  historical  forces  that  have  been  studied  during  the  course. 

7.  a  memorandum  issued  recently  (circular  51,  1922)  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  makes  the  following  announcement 
which  every  ontario  hlgh  school  teacher  of  history  should 
note: 

The  Minister  wishes  to  announce  that  the  revised  edition  of  the  High  School  History 
of  England  will  be  ready  early  in  October.  This  book  will  cover  all  the  topics  of  the 
Middle  School  Course  in  British  History  except  that  on  Civics. 

Pending  the  selection  of  a  suitable  book  on  Civics,  he  has  directed  that  no  examina- 
tion be  held  until  1924  on  the  topics  outlined  in  Section  VI  (page  18)  of  the  Lower 
School  Course  in  Canadian  History,  and  in  Section  15  (page  53)  of  the  Middle  School 
Course  in  British  History. 

He  also  directs  attention  to  the  following  corrections  in  the  prescription  of  work 
in  History: 

1.  In  the  new  course  of  study,  under  Canadian  History  and  Civics  (page  16),  note  I 
should  read  as  follows:  "For  the  Lower  School  examination  Sections  III  and  VI  of 
this  course  are  compulsory.  In  addition,  candidates  must  take  either  Section  I  or 
Section  II,  and  either  Section  IV  or  Section  V". 

2.  Under  Modern  World  History  (page  75)  there  should  be  an  additional  note  as 
follows:  "Note  2. — For  the  Upper  School  examination,  Sections  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  and  12 
are  compulsory.  In  addition,  candidates  must  take  either  Sections  4  and  6  or  Section  5, 
and  either  Sections  9  and  10  or  Section  11 ". 

8.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  some  books  for  the  teacher 
of  French  on  Oral  Work  for  Beginners? 

French  Pronunciation: 

Dunnville — French  Pronunciation.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Son,  Toronto, 
1912.    $1.00. 

Jack — Manual  of  French  Pronunciation  and  Diction.  London,  Geo. 
H.  Harrap  &  Co.,  1922.     7/6. 

Geddes — French  Pronunciation.     The  Oxford  Press,  Toronto. 

Tilly — -Aid  to  French  Pronunciation.  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada, 
Toronto.     $1.00. 

Oral  Work  for  Beginners: 

Dubrule — Le  Frangais  pour  Tous.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.     $1.50. 

Gourio — Direct  Method  of  Teaching.  50c.  A  handbook  to  accom- 
pany La  Classe  en  Frangais.     Houghton  &  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 

Ballard — Beginners1  French.     Charles  Scribners'  Sons,  N.  York. 

Batchelor — Mon  Premier  Livre  de  Frangais.  Oxford  Press, 
Toronto.     90c. 

Ceppi  and  Jones — Le  Frangais.   Part  I.    G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London.    3/-. 


The  Teaching  of  Elementary  French 

PROF.  W.  C.  FERGUSON 

EVERY  teacher  of  French  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  should  pay 
special  heed  to  the  regulations  respecting  the  teaching  of  Elemen- 
tary French  as  stated  in  the  New  Courses  of  Study  of  the  High 
Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes  and  Continuation  Schools,  which  came 
into  effect  in  September,  1922. 

These  regulations  are  in  part  as  follows :  "The  work  in  French  should 
at  first  be  wholly  without  a  text-book  for  the  training  of  the  ear  and  the 
tongue.  At  the  beginning  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  oral  work, 
care  being  taken  to  secure  accurate  pronunciation.  This  will  lead  to 
systematic  study  of  sounds,  though  not  necessarily  nor  preferably  by 
means  of  phonetic  transcription.  The  oral  course  should  be  graded  so 
that  the  pupil  may  be  constantly  increasing  his  knowledge  of  names  of 
common  objects,  states  and  actions.  Easy  sight  reading  at  this  stage 
will  lend  interest  to  the  .work;  and  occasional  exercises  in  dictation  will 
assist  the  learner  in  word  recognition.  At  this  stage,  too,  simple  points 
of  grammar  should  be  learned  incidentally.  After  about  two  months 
of  this  work,  the  grammar  should  be  used  as  a  text-book;  but  throughout 
the  course,  French  should  be  used  as  far  as  possible  by  teacher  and 
pupils  as  the  medium  of  conversation". 

Several  points  should  be  noticed  : 

1st.  "The  work  should  at  first  be  wholly  without  a  text-book. "  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  text-book,  outlining  a  series  of  consecutive  graded 
elementary  lessons  may  not  be  followed  by  the  teacher,  but  that  no 
text-book  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  Of  late  years 
there  have  been  a  great  number  of  excellent  elementary  books  published 
in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  a  list  of  which  is  published  in 
the  Round  Table  department  in  this  issue  of  The  School.  The  teacher 
is  unwise  who  attempts  to  formulate  such  lessons  from  day  to  day 
without  system,  no  matter  whether  he  be  a  novice  or  a  teacher  of  ex- 
perience. Many  of  these  books  are  teeming  with  useful  hints  for  such 
elementary  oral  work. 

2nd.  "The  training  of  the  ear  and  the  tongue", — and  may  we  sup- 
pose also  the  lips,  the  velum  and  other  organs  connected  with  speech? 
Auditory  work  should  have  a  much  larger  part  in  elementary  work 
than  is  usually  accorded  to  it.  Accurate  articulation  and  pronunciation 
are  absolutely  dependent  on  accurate  audition.  The  pupil  who  is  tone- 
deaf  cannot  sing,  and  the  pupil  who  is  not  trained  to  catch  accurately 
the  sound  of  a  foreign  language  cannot  possibly  learn  to  reproduce 
these  sounds  with  precision.      Moreover  the  teacher  must  know  thor- 
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oughly  the  laws  that  govern  articulation,  syllabication,  stress,  liaison, 
and  the  production  of  the  sixteen  vowels,  three  semi-vowels  and  eighteen 
consonants  of  French  speech  or  he  can  secure  neither  the  "accurate 
pronunciation"  nor  the  resultant  "systematic  study  of  sounds". 

3rd.  The  latter  is  to  be  conducted  "not  necessarily  nor  preferably  by 
means  of  phonetic  transcription".  At  least  let  us  be  grateful  that  we 
may  be  allowed  to  use,  to  represent  sounds  which  have  no  counterpart 
in  English  speech,  such  symbols  as  those  of  the  Association  Phonetique 
Internationale,  a  system  which  is  used,  though  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, in  the  Ontario  High  School  French  Grammar.  Phonetic  tran- 
scription is  now  used  by  a  host  of  British  publishers, — The  Oxford  Press, 
the  Cambridge  Press,  the  University  of  London  Press,  Harrap  &  Co., 
Methuen  &  Co.,  Rivington's,  Dent  &  Son,  Nelsons,  Edward  Arnold, 
Bell  &  Sons,  A.  &  C.  Black  and  others;  by  the  principal  American 
publishers,  Heath  &  Co.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Scribners, 
American  Book  Company  and  many  others.  In  the  preface  of  the 
most  notable  of  the  recent  books  on  French  pronunciation,  Manual  of 
French  Pronunciation  and  Diction  published  by  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co., 
London,  July,  1922,  the  author,  J.  W.  Jack,  M.A.,  says: 

"The  use  of  the  phonetic  system  of  the  Association  Phonetique 
Internationale,  now  recognized  by  the  highest  educational  authorities, 
including  the  English  Board  of  Education,  the  Scottish  Education 
Department,  and  practically  all  collegiate  bodies  both  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  will  be  found  of  immense  service.  The  science  of 
phonetics,  which  has  to  do  with  speech-sounds,  not  only  underlies  all 
language,  but  is  a  labour-saving  device  to  the  student,  turning  the  com- 
plicated difficulties  of  pronunciation  into  a  simple  system,  and  enabling 
him  to  accomplish  in  a  few  weeks  what  would  otherwise  require  years. 
The  written  language  gives  only  a  very  imperfect  and  deceptive  idea  of 
the  sounds,  and  the  use  of  reliable  phonetics  to  the  language-student  is 
thus  indispensable,  being  a  valuable  aid  in  training  both  voice  and  ear." 

The  Committee  on  the  position  of  modern  languages  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Great  Britain  state  in  their  report  1918:  "The  need 
of  good  phonetic  training  for  teachers  who  have  to  work  in  school  con- 
ditions, we  consider  to  be  completely  established.  The  use  to  be  made 
of  the  scientific  symbols,  terminology  and  analysis,  is  a  matter  of  the 
teacher's  art;  and  in  this  the  expert  teacher  will  vary.  We  can  only 
say  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  language,  the  pupils  should  be  trained 
in  the  recognition  and  production  of  sounds;  the  ear  and  the  organs  of 
speech  should  be  systematically  drilled ;  and  the  knowledge  and  practice 
should  be  brought  to  such  a  point  that  as  errors  creep  in  at  later  stages, 
their  correction  may  be  facilitated  by  earlier  lessons  fixed  in  the  pupils' 
minds.     The  use  of  phonetic  script  by  the  pupils  may  be  regarded  as 
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optional ;  but  it  is  of  great  utility  as  a  means  of  readily  reviving  earlier 
studies,  provided  that  in  that  earlier  instruction  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols  was  sufficiently  grasped  and  comprehended.  Our  evidence 
does  not  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  script  at  early  stages  leads  later 
to  inaccurate  spelling  even  in  such  a  language  as  French,  wherein  ortho- 
graphy has  no  uniform  relation  to  phonetics". 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  a. phonetic  transcription  is  officially  recog- 
nized in  the  elementary  text -books  used  by  the  Protestant  Board  of 
Studies  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Possibly  the  idea  prevailed  here  that  more  harm  than  good  might  be 
done  by  an  over-zealous  but  ill-trained  teacher  of  phonetics.  If  such 
there  be,  he  would  immensely  profit  by  study  of  the  book  quoted  and 
of  others  which  will  be  given  in  the  list  already  mentioned. 

4th.  It  is  evident  that  the  pupils  are  expected  to  learn  at  the  very 
beginning  what  one  recent  author  calls  "that  cumbrous  and  curious 
system  known  as  French  orthography".*  There  must  be,  therefore, 
memorization  and  written  work,  aided  by  the  reading  of  very  easy 
French  and  ''occasional"  (why  not  regular?)  "exercises  in  dictation". 
Grammar  should  be  taught  but  should  be  incidental  to  the  material 
studied;  it  should  be  the  concomitant  but  not  the  aim  of  the  study. 

To  sum  up,  the  elementary  course  in  French,  as  outlined  in  the 
Regulations,  should  contain  the  following  features: 
I.  Audition  (without  oral  reply). 

(1)  Imperative  drill  to  accustom  pupil  to  obeying  commands  in 
French. 

(2)  Easy  exercises  in  identifying  individual  sounds. 

(3)  Easy  exercises  in  subconscious  comprehension. 

(4)  Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  of  easy  French  extracts. 
1 1 /Oral  Work. 

(a)  Exercises  in  articulation. 

(b)  Study  of  production  of  speech  sounds. 

(c)  Accompanying  practice  of  these  sounds. 

(d)  Repetition  of  model  sentences. 

(e)  Use  of  questions  and  answers. 

(/)    Memorization  of  phrases,  sentences  and  easy  poetry. 

(g)   Ergonics, — -building     up     of    original     sentence-units     from 

smaller  known  units. 
(h)  Reading  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  in  turn. 
III.  Writing 

(a)  of  lists  of  words 

(b)  of  replies  to  questions  in  French 

(c)  of  easy  dictation. 

*Palmer — TheJScientific  Study  and  Teaching  of  Languages,  Harrap  &  Co.,  1917. 
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IV.    Study  of  Grammar. 

(a)  Fundamental  grammatical  principles. 

(b)  Semantics — the  art  of  associating  the  right  meaning  with  a 

given  word,  phrase  or  sentence-unit. 
In  order  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  classes  to  grapple 
with  this  problem  it  is  the  intention  of  The  School  to  publish  in  succeed- 
ing  numbers   a   short   series   of   illustrative   lessons,    containing   these 
suggested  features  with  hints  regarding  class  management  and  procedure. 


Browning's  "My  Last  Duchess 


?> 


W.  H.  WILLIAMS 

University  Schools,  Toronto 

My  Last  Duchess  is  a  striking  illustration  of  Browning's  use  of  the 
dramatic  monologue,  a  form  of  poetry  in  which  he  excelled.  Much  of 
the  difficulty  in  understanding  the  poem  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  form  of  poetry  entirely  new  to  the  students. 

The  introduction  to  the  poem  should,  then,  take  the  form  of  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  dramatic  monologue,  and  an  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  a  narrative  poem.  The  chief  points  to  note  in  this 
connection  are  that  Browning  delights  in  the  objective  presentation 
of  life  and  character,  and  chooses  the  dramatic  monologue  to  reveal  the 
inner  subtler  workings  of  the  mind.  It  differs  from  a  narrative  in  that 
it  has  a  plot — a  story  or  situation  involving  a  complication  of  difficulties, 
a  crisis,  and  a  solution  or  denouement.  Furthermore,  there  is  in  the 
dramatic  monologue  delineation  of  character  as  revealed  by  the  speaker, 
and  passion  or  emotion,  which,  like  the  plot,  rises  to  a  crisis  and  then 
gradually  decreases. 

The  introduction  should  be  followed  by  an  appreciative  reading  of 
the  poem  by  the  teacher.  It  is  not  wise  to  ask  a  pupil  to  read  it  the  first 
time.  He  will  surely  spoil  it  by  reading  it  without  expression,  simply 
because  he  does  not  understand  it.  Expressive  reading  means  as  much 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  dramatic  monologue  as  clear  enunciation 
and  expressive  acting  do  to  the  appreciation  of  a  character  in  a  drama. 

The  teacher  should  now  be  in  a  position  to  discover  what  the  class 
understands  of  the  meaning  of  the  poem.  The  full  significance  will 
certainly  not  be  grasped  at  the  first  reading,  but  the  outline  of  the  story, 
or  plot,  will  in  all  probability  be  clear  to  the  class.  By  judicious  ques- 
tioning the  teacher  can  elicit  the  following  information  from  the  class. 
Two  characters  are  portrayed.  One  is  a  young  girl  to  whom  the  world 
is  full  of  beauty,  whose  heart  is  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  who 
found  her  joy  in  making  others  happy.    The  other  character,  the  Duke, 
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who  is  the  speaker,  is  the  direct  antithesis.  Of  noble  birth,  cultivated 
taste  and  intellect,  he  is  the  incarnation  of  cold  and  selfish  egoism.  In 
his  selfishness  and  foolish  pride  he  grudges  happiness  to  others.  He  has 
married  this  lovely  girl;  her  sweetness  charms  all  about  her,  but  the 
Duke  cannot  endure  that  others  should  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  rose 
he  has  chosen  for  his  own.  He  accuses  her  of  being  a  flirt,  and  plebeian 
in  her  tastes,  and  determines  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Coldly  and  relentlessly 
he  carries  out  his  will,  but  only  succeeds  in  crushing  hope,  love  and  life 
out  of  this  young  wife,  who  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Thereupon,  he  enters 
into  negotiations  for  the  daughter  of  a  count  to  fill  the  vacant  place. 
An  envoy  arrives  to  discuss  the  arrangements  for  dowry,  etc.  It  is 
to  him  the  Duke  shows  the  picture  of  his  dead  wife  without  the  least 
trace  of  emotion,  thereby  hinting,  as  he  tells  the  story,  what  he  expects 
from  his  second  wife. 

After  the  outline  of  the  story  has  been  obtained  an  intensive  study 
of  the  poem  should  be  made.  It  should  be  read  again  with  the  sole 
view  of  making  a  complete  study  of  the  two  characters. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  class  first  of  all,  to  the  fact  that  every  word 
of  the  title  My  Last  Duchess  accentuates  the  Duke's  point  of  view.  In  the 
first  ten  lines  he  speaks  of  his  dead  wife  with  an  entire  lack  of  emotion ; 
it  is  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  connoisseur  in  the  possession  of  a  fine 
painting  that  he  speaks.  His  dog-in-the-manger  spirit  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  keeps  the  picture  veiled,  as  though  grudging  the  pleasure  it 
would  give  others.  The  painter  had  successfully  caught  the  "depth 
and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance",  and  the  Duke's  suspicious  nature 
is  revealed  when  he  purposely  names  the  artist — Fra  Pandolf — a  well- 
known  painter  whose  character  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
one  thinking  that  the  Duchess  and  he  (the  painter)  had  been  in  love. 

The  great  beauty  of  the  Duchess  is  finely  brought  out  in  lines  17-19: 

"Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat." 

The  Duke's  contemptible  character,  which  he  unconsciously  reveals 
when  speaking  of  his  wife,  is  splendidly  portrayed  in  the  next  few  lines. 
He  found  fault  with  his  wife  because  she  was  so  easily  made  happy, 
and  her  tastes  were  altogether  too  plebeian  to  suit  him.  She  was  too 
fond  of  making  others  happy,  and  offended  his  foolish  family  pride  by 
appearing  to  appreciate  the  gifts  of  others  as  much  as  his  gift  of  a  "nine- 
hundred-years-old  name".  His  haughtiness  is  shown  when  he  explains 
to  the  envoy  that  he  "chooses  never  to  stoop".  The  culminating  trait 
of  his  character  is  his  extreme  cruelty.  "I  gave  commands:  then  all 
smiles  stopped  together".     Whether  he  actually  put  her  to  death,  or 
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heartlessly  crushed  out  her  life  is  immaterial;  he  still  remains  a  wretch. 
His  mercenary  spirit  is  shown  in  his  dickering  about  the  dowry  while 
discussing  his  late  wife's  picture.  As  they  descend  the  stairs  to  meet 
the  company  below,  the  envoy  who  is  of  lower  rank  steps  aside  to  let 
the  Duke  precede,  but  the  latter  says  they  will  go  down  together.  As 
they  are  passing  a  window  the  Duke  points  out  a  beautiful  statue  in 
the  court,  trying  doubtless  to  impress  upon  the  envoy  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  great  lover  of  art  and  very  wealthy. 

A  blackboard  summary  of  the  two  characters  should  now  be  made. 
The  class  will  be  able  to  show  that  the  Duke  was  heartless,  conventional, 
cruel,  haughty,  proud,  a  soulless  virtuoso,  and  fiendishly  jealous.  The 
Duchess,  on  the  other  hand,  was  lovable,  self-forgetful,  frank,  generous, 
ready  to  be  pleased  by  others,  full-souled,  and  genuinely  interested  in 
life. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  abrupt  but  effective  opening  of  the 
monologue,  and  the  parentheses  which  are  so  important  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  characters. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  My  Last  Duchess 
cannot  be  taught  in  one  lesson.  It  will  require  two  and  possibly  three 
periods  if  it  is  given  the  study  and  attention  it  merits. 


Shorthand 

WM.  BAIRD 

The  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto 

Further  practical  tests  for  the  shorthand  class  are  given  herewith. 
The  purpose  of  these  tests  and  the  method  of  marking  them  were  fully 
described  in  the  October  issue. 

Compound  consonants. 

Test  I — requisition,  squelch,  dampen,  impetus,  impartial,  ambush, 
embezzle,  embrace,  quinsy,  Pembroke,  embarrass,  kneeler,  scholar, 
wayfarer,  insurer,  squalid,  whiskey,  woollen,  Welsh,  meanwhile. 

Test  II — emblazon,  enquiry,  councillor,  toiler,  wayfarer,  Willowdale, 
flywheel,  employer,  requisition,  Paraguay,  imperative,  scramble,  follower, 
bearer,  embrace,  raillery,  whisperer,  embitter,  wallflower,  sympathize. 

Test  III — quorum,  liquefy,  penguin,  Maguire,  wildest,  woolsack, 
wheeler,  scowler,  dwellers,  restorers,  plump,  Sambo,  imbibe,  impale, 
umbrella,  emblem,  scullery,  wheeze,  inquisitive,  whistle. 
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The  aspirate. 

Test  I — highly,  humblest,  hacker,  hedger,  hillside,  upholsterer, 
wholesale,  harvest,  heather,  mahogany,  hammer,  warehouse,  hasten, 
loophole,  fishhook,  harness,  hilarity,  adhere,  unhinge,  Cornhill. 

Test  II — haughty,  hazel,  hail,  hedger,  apprehensive,  harmony, 
horseman,  headstrong,  havoc,  hawthorn,  horizon,  harass,  humbug, 
Mohawk,  Soho,  Higgins,  hypocrisy,  Homer,  behave,  adhere. 

Test  III — Hugh,  haymaker,  hence,  horseshoe,  Mohair,  boathook, 
huckster,  cohesion,  hose,  wholesale,  hemlock,  harmony,  hater,  hypocrisy, 
honeymoon,  horizon,  Henry,  adhesive,  apprehensive,  Thornhill. 

Test  IV — hockey,  tomahawk,  heedless,  behoof,  harpoon,  hedger, 
Ohio,  Elihu,  headstrong,  hyphen,  enhance,  unhealthy,  harmless,  mole- 
hill, hydrogen,  manhood,  healer,  hearer,  Hyson,  rehash. 

Test  V — hooky,  honey,  hazel,  tomahawk,  humility,  harem,  green- 
house, hailstone,  hugely,  heraldic,  neighbourhood,  Cunningham,  ad- 
hesive, hazy,  hyacinth,  behead,  horizon,  harken,  hydro,  heckler. 

Upward  and  downward  t. 

Test  I — illustration,  electrician,  elasticity,  lozenge,  Stanley,  impale, 
strongly,  successful,  duel,  envelope,  unlock,  Columbus,  ruler,  immensely, 
Elizabeth,  elegance,  license,  dwell,  umbrella,  Kingsley. 

Test  II — alive,  alcove,  elocution,  algebra,  Lawson,  sickly,  Brazil, 
gospel,  fossil,  kingly,  stainless,  puzzle,  wrongly,  tulip,  sundial,  lilac, 
unlucky,  malady,  Belfast,  fallacy. 

Test  III — elbow,  election,  loosen,  frail,  fuel,  fiercely,  mannerly, 
insolence,  perusal,  shelter,  enlisting,  reveal,  securely,  twill,  illusive, 
hustle,  volume,  gasoline,  Bingley,  sequel. 

Test  IV — lucrative,  delicious,  Huxley,  eliminate,  looseness,  dis- 
graceful, false,  admiral,  fossil,  twirl,  scholastic,  puzzling,  overhaul, 
Aylmer,  elocution,  hustle,  reluctance,  fallacy,  laceration,  linger. 

Upward  and  downward  r. 

Test  I — arouses,  steamer,  ermine,  square,  eraser,  bugler,  orchid, 
walrus,  Orleans,  starch,  request,  tariffs,  Rochester,  Shakespeare,  serge, 
grocer,  urge,  insertion,  empower,  horizon. 

Test  II — eraser,  arrogance,  Orkney,  wrapper,  research,  irate,  rele- 
vance, Airedale,  Irrawaddy,  Taylor,  disposer,  chatterer,  defacer,  dis- 
penser, supervisor,  engrosser,  stubborn,  wearer,  literary,  forecastle. 

Test  III — revere,  aridity,  rumble,  appearance,  cavalry,  swarthy, 
harass,  abhor,  observer,  hoaxer,  taciturn,  sirloin,  streamer,  hearer, 
wearer,  irresistible,  successor,  alarm,  disappear,  orchestra. 

Test  IV — aggressor,  sojourn,  alarm,  mangier,  scullery,  discovery, 
royal,  irritable,  romance,  voracity,  showery,  assertion,  wringer,  soar, 
orange,  starry,  sorrows,  parish,  fork,  yarrow. 
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Review  to  halving  principle. 

Test  I — squally,  elegance,  admiral,  bubbler,  hearer,  aroma,  arrival, 
scrawl,  arrange,  wirer,  fourth,  story,  lancer,  sturdy,  excellence,  miller, 
library,  dweller,  stencil,  election. 

Test  II — emigration,  education,  revolution,  taxation,  situation,  em- 
barrass, woollen,  wayfarer,  hillside,  loophole,  Elizabeth,  license,  Kingsley, 
puzzle,  eraser,  grocer,  chatterer,  irate,  tariffs,  boiler. 

Test  III — antelope,  partial,  reciprocity,  suggestive,  delicious,  resi- 
dences, Africa,  dispensation,  sacrilege,  ravish,  stopper,  economize, 
finger,  -embezzle,  thoroughfare,  admirer,  mahogany,  deciduous,  Arm- 
strong, Swinburn. 

Test  IV — depression,  definitions,  hailstones,  Arab,  recessional,  sym- 
pathize, rotary,  suspension,  vessel,  acquisition,  hedger,  eleven,  emancipa- 
tion, horseman,  Quebec,  apprehensive,  poorer,  imitation,  embarrass, 
travellers. 

Upward  and  downward  sh. 

Test  I — usher,  splash,  sugar,  thrush,  banish,  shiny,  polished,  foolish, 
ravish,  shave,  shield,  viciousness,  shimmer,  replenish,  shoulder,  atrocious, 
stylish,  situation,  shamrock,  assurances. 

Test  II — brush,  shale,  ambitious,  lavish,  nutritious,  blemish,  luscious, 
shifty,  vanish,  delicious,  blackish,  flourish,  finishing,  relishing,  reddish, 
tuition,  shaving,  hush,  chauffeur,  crashing. 

The  halving  principle. 

Test  I  (Lesson  26) — gratified,  settled,  dedicate,  stoppered,  bright, 
straight,  flight,  sweetened,  ascend,  discounts,  prevent,  vacated,  fruit, 
between,  sickened,  accident,  stationed,  stated,  bracelet,  absolutely. 

Test  II  (Lesson  26) — gratitude,  supplied,  pride,  bisect,  invent, 
freight,  staggered,  raved,  Bedwin,  legitimate,  potatoes,  haunts,  cushioned, 
vault,  obtruded,  ringlet,  shanty,  celebrate,  bolstered,  posted. 

Test  III  (Lesson  26) — quote,  slightly,  allotment,  gratitude,  repeated, 
paid,  hound,  insulate,  brickyard,  smart,  ransack,  remote,  adjacent, 
dragooned,  punishment,  cloistered,  cautioned,  needy,  irritated,  exhibit. 

Test  IV — guide,  lightly,  ultimate,  named,  handsome,  availed, 
followed,  pondered,  prolonged,  summoned,  walnut,  boxwood,  straight- 
forward, surrounded,  laundry,  events,  hesitated,  aggregate,  elocutionist, 
whimpered. 

Test  V — stitched,  swift,  spoilt,  ultimate,  harmed,  sandstone,  longed, 
silent,  valid,  impend,  draft,  renovate,  memorandum,  arrested,  judged, 
protect,  progressionist,  accurate,  preferred,  exactitude. 

Test  VI — senate,  absolute,  stormed,  cooled,  profound,  Adelaide, 
gratitude,  dwelt,  suspend,  celebrate,  swaggered,  profit,  fingered,  stock- 
yard, import,  demands,  tomato,  wronged,  admitted,  illustrated. 
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Test  VII — slandered,  wintered,  unfortunate,  minute,  intimate,  pro- 
tect, auctioned,  annoyed,  branded,  written,  pestered,  anticipate,  tink- 
ered, ascertain,  mentioned,  insult,  impute,  hardly,  fiat,  prevent. 

Test  VIII — suspend,  sword,  arrested,  plastered,  wandered,  en- 
countered, drunkard,  elocutionist,  gratified,  rotated,  trout,  prolonged, 
ringlet,  earthward,  suffocate,  rifts,  roamed,  resigned,  parody,  import. 

The  doubling  principle. 

Test  I — assaulter,  oyster,  originator,  lender,  cyclometer,  boarder, 
leather,  spatter,  Cumberland,  conqueror,  rafter,  backbiter,  plunder, 
gunpowder,  adventure,  indicator,  chapter,  moderator,  elector,  sus- 
penders. 

Test  II — tabulator,  disaster,  mender,  builder,  another,  Humber, 
madder,  slumber,  shrinker,  conquer,  alligator,  disputer,  blenders, 
operators,  adventure,  nectar,  pondered,  spectre,  gunpowder,  ranter. 

Test  III — swifter,  central,  wilderness,  elevator,  insulator,  charter, 
reminder,  skater,  doubter,  absconder,  depender,  surrender,  twitter, 
elector,  chambermaid,1  slumberer,  signature,  boundary,  pampered, 
feathery. 

Test  IV — shatter,  mother,  halter,  remitter,  asunder,  highlander, 
splitter,  grander,  creditor,  aster,  shrinker,  lingerer,  amber,  nature, 
Arthur,  damper,  inspector,  hamper,  numerator,  wintry. 

{To  be  continued) 


Problems  in  Chemistry 


[inquiries  are  received  from  time  to  time  for  solutions  of  problems  in  the  Ontario 
High  School  Chemistry.  The  School  will  publish  from  time  to  time  solutions  of 
the  different  exercises  as  worked  out  by  students  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education.] 

Chapter  V. 

Solutions  by  Miss  H.  I.  Eadie,  M.A. 


2. 


Vol.                  Temp. 

Press. 

1st 

38  1.               333°  A 

555  mm. 

2nd 

x  1.                 273°  A 

760  mm. 

Ther 

273       555 

'*  =  38X  W3  X  760  =22-81itres- 

Vol.                  Temp. 

Press. 

1st 

2001.                293°  .4 

879  mm. 

2nd 

xl                  318°  A 
318       879      ono  A  llA 

800  mm. 

Then  x  =  200  X   —    X =238.4  litres. 

men*     zuux   2g3  x  80Q 
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3.  Vol.  Temp.  Press. 

1st  6001.  t°A  760  mm. 

2nd  x\.  f  A  760X20  mm. 

t  760 

Then  x  =  600  X    ~    X  76qx2q  =30  litres. 

4.  If  1,000  litres  of  air  at  114°  C.  is  cooled  to  0°  C,  it  will  occupy  a 

volume  given  by 

273 
1000  X    ™  =705.5  litres. 

OOI 

1000  litres  of  air  at  0°  C.  weigh  1.293X1000  gms.  =  1293  gms. 
705.5  litres  of  air  at  0°  C.  weigh  1.293X705.5  gms.  =912.2  gms. 
.  *  .  1000  litres  of  air  at  114°  C.  weigh  912.2  gms. 
. '  .  difference  between  weight  of  1000  litres  of  air  at  0°  C.  and  1000 
litres  of  air  at  114°  C.  =380.8  gms. 

5.  Volume  of  air  at  80°  C  =  441  c.c. 

Volume  of  air  at  0°  C.  =  341  c.c. 

441 
Ratio  of  volumes  =  — rr  =  1.29 

353 
Ratio  of  absolute  temperatures  =    rrr  =1.29 

Z  to 

. '  .  the  volume  of  the  gas  varied  with  its  absolute  temperature. 

6.  1  litre  of  hydrogen  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  weighs  .09  g. 

Vol.  Temp.  Press. 

1st  10  1.  291°  A  756  mm. 

2nd  xl  273°  A  760  mm. 

273        756     * 

Then  x  =  10X  ^  X  —  =9.3  litres. 

.  *  .  10  litres  at  18°  C.  and  756  mm.  weigh  9.3X.09  =  .84  g. 

7.  1  cu.  ft.  contains  1728  cu.  in. 
20  cu.  ft.  contain  34560  cu.  in. 

This  quantity  of  oxygen  occupies  34560  cu.  in.  at  press,  of  15  lbs.  per 

sq.  ft. 

34560X15 

It  will  occupy  — — rrr cu.  in.  at  press,  of  1800  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

loUU 

=  288  cu.  in. 

8.  Vol.  Temp.  Press. 

1st  40  cu.  ft.         t°  A  15  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

2nd  y2  cu.  ft.         f  A  x  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

t        15 
Then  J  =  40X  ;  X  — and  *  =  1200  lbs  per  sq.  ft. 

/  IX 
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9.  Vol.  Temp.  Press. 
1st                    500  c.c.            t°  A  750  mm. 
2nd                   1500  c.c.          f  A  x  mm. 

750        t 

Then  1500  =  500  X X~ 

x         t 

and  x  =  250  mm. 

10.  Pressure    of    hydrogen    in    tube  =  755  —  150  =  605    mm. 
Volume  of  hydrogen  =  30  c.c. 

If  the  height  of  the  mercury  were  the  same  inside  and  outside  of  the 

tube,  the  pressure  of  hydrogen  in  tube  would  be  atmospheric  =  755  mm. 

30X605 
. ' .  The  volume  would  be  — zrz —   =24  c.c. 

11.  Pressure  of  oxygen  in  cylinder  =  950  cm. 
Volume  of  oxygen  =  200  c.c. 

If  the  height  of  the  water  were  the  same  inside  and  outside  of  the 

cylinder,  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  would  be  1000  cm. 

200X950 
.  •  .  Volume  of  oxygen  would  be  — tttt —  =  190  c.c 


Chapter  XVI. 
Oxides,  Acids,  Bases,  Salts 
Solutions  by  Mr.  W.  O.  White,  B.A. 

I.  (a)  2Na+Cl2;=±2NaCl. 

(b)  HCl  +  NaOH— NaCl+H20. 

(c)  2HCl  +  Na20^2NaCl+H20. 

(d)  2HCl+Na2C03^±2NaCl+H2C03. 

(e)  BaCl2  +  Na2S04^±BaS04+2NaCl. 

II.  A  volatile  acid  is  one  which  vaporizes  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  Examples:  hydrogen  sulphide,  carbonic,  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric, sulphurous,  hydrobromic. 

III.  An  insoluble  salt  is  prepared  by  mixing  two  soluble  salts  which 
will  give  the  required  insoluble  salt  and  a  soluble  salt. 

IV.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide. 

V.  A  non-corrosive  base  should  be  used  such  as  ammonium  hydroxide. 
The  base  neutralizes  the  acid  and  thus  prevents  it  from  destroying  the 
dye  and  fibre  of  the  cloth.  Sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  would  not 
do  because  they  also  destroy  cloth. 

VI.  A  base  which  is  not  injurious  to  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  Lime- 
water  is  probably  the  best  antidote.    Ammonium  hydroxide  would  not 
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do  as  it  is  suffocating;  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  would  not  do  as 
they  injure  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 

VII.  Acidity  of  the  stomach  is  caused  by  excessive  acid  in  that  organ. 
Lime-water  is  basic  and  neutralizes  the  acid. 

VIII.  The  sour  taste  of  tomatoes  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  acid. 
The  soda  (NaHC03)  is  a  base  and  destroys  the  properties  of  the  acid. 
When  the  acid  acts  on  the  soda  C02  gas  is  evolved  and  this  causes  the 
frothing. 

IX.  H2S04+2NaOH^Na2S04  +  2H20. 

80  g.  of  sodium  hydroxide  neutralize  98  g.  of  sulphuric  acid. 

20 

20  g.  of  sodium  hydroxide  neutralize  98  X  ~   =  24.5  g.  of  sulphuric 

oU 

acid. 

X.  HN03  +  NaOH^NaN03  +  H20. 

85  g.  of  sodium  nitrate  are  produced  from  63  g.  nitric  acid  and  40  g. 

of  sodium  hydroxide. 

100 
100  g.  of  sodium  nitrate  are  produced  from  63  X  "ttt   =  74.12    g.    of 

oO 

nitric  acid  and  40  X  ~  =  47.06  g.  of  sodium  hydroxide. 

oo 

XL  HCl+NaOH^NaCl+H20. 

40  g.  of  sodium  hydroxide  unite  with  36.5  g.  of  hydrogen  chloride  to 
produce  58.5  g.  of  sodium  chloride  and  18  g.  of  water. 

30 
30  g.  to  produce  36.5  X  —  =27.37  g.  of  hydrogen  chloride  to  prO- 
Qn  Of) 

duce  58.5  X  —  =43.87  g.  of  sodium  chloride  and  18  X  —   =  13.5  g.  of 
40  40 

water. 

Therefore  200  +  13.5  =  213.5  g.  of  water  boil  off. 

Therefore  30-27.37  =  2.63  g.  of  hydrogen  chloride  boil  off. 

Therefore  43.87  g.  of  sodium  chloride  are  left  as  residue. 


In  The  Electrical  Class 


Instructor — What  is  the  unit  of  power? 

Student  (who  has  not  been  paying  attention) — Er — what,  sir? 

Instructor — Correct — Watts. 


"Mother,  our  school  has  a  new  class  on  deportment." 
"Indeed!     Then  what  is  your  arm  doing  on  the  supper  table?' 
"Oh,  but  we  don't  start  till  next  week." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Home  and  School  Club 

MARGARET  EVANS 
Vice-President  of  Convention,  of  Division  4,  York,  Ontario 

(An  address  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  convention  held  at  the  Normal  School  Building, 
Toronto,  October  11th  and  12th,  1922.) 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  we  organized  a  School  and  Home  Club  in  the 
George  Syme  school.  First  of  all,  the  teachers  and  some 
interested  parents  talked  the  matter  over.  Then  each  child 
carried  home  a  note  asking  the  parents  to  come  to  a  meeting  in  the  school 
to  discuss  the  forming  of  a  Home  and  School  Club.  Mrs.  Courtice, 
organizing  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Home  and  School 
Associations,  and  Inspector  Jordan  were  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 
A  fair  representation  of  the  community  was  present  and  they  voted 
unanimously  to  form  a  club.  The  first  evening  twenty-five  members 
enrolled,  the  fee  being  twenty-five  cents  per  year.  We  found  the 
fathers  as  enthusiastic  as  the  mothers,  so  enthusiastic  that  we  were 
forced  to  hold  our  meeting  in  the  evening  instead  of  the  afternoon. 
Of  our  six  vice-presidents,  four  are  men. 

From  the  first  we  have  found  the  people  ready  to  co-operate.  One 
of  the  ladies  of  the  community  was  elected  president  and  the  teachers 
serve  on  committees.  Through  the  club  the  community  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  listening  to  addresses  given  by  some  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  city  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  talented  musicians. 

Our  objective  at  the  present  time  is  the  formation  of  a  library, 
which  we  hope  to  open  next  month.  In  this  library  we  intend  to  have 
a  children's  department  in  which  will  be  placed  many  helpful  books 
along  the  line  of  the  children's  work. 

We  feel  that  this  Home  and  School  idea  has  brought  the  members  of 
the  home  and  the  school  together.  We  have  become  better  acquainted 
and  therefore  better  able  to  deal  with  many  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front us  in  our  management  of  the  children- — physically,  mentally, 
morally  and  socially.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  club  have  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  social  uplift  already  received,  and  this  social 
uplift  will,  without  doubt,  give  the  community  a  broader  outlook. 

One  of  the  speakers  we  had  during  the  winter  was  Mr.  Baldwin,  no 
doubt  known  to  many  of  you  as  a  noted  horticulturist.  He  gave  an 
excellent  address,  illustrated  with  views  showing  what  could  be  done 
with  a  small  plot  of  ground.  The  many  beauty  spots  seen  throughout 
Scarlett  Plains  this  summer  and  fall  testify  that  his  words  were  not 
fruitless.  Then,  Miss  Lillian  Smith,  of  the  Children's  Library  in  the 
city,  gave  a  talk  on  children's  books,  that  appealed  to  the  mothers  so 
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strongly  that  we  are  opening  a  children's  department  in  our  library,  as  I 
mentioned  before.  One  of  the  members  of  our  school  board,  Mr. 
Durant,  gave  an  excellent  address  on  "The  Ideal  Library".  Just  here 
I  may  mention  that  our  school  board  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
working  of  the  club  and  Were  members  of  our  first  executive. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  has  also  been  an  inspiration. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  finest  concert  we  held  during  the  season  when 
all  the  numbers  were  gratuitously  given  by  some  of  the  leading  artists 
in  the  city,  the  children  were  encouraged  to  be  present,  and  in  this 
way  received  a  lesson  in  music  appreciation.  Many  of  them  wrote 
essays  on  what  the  music  expressed  to  them.  For  example,  I  have 
one  of  the  compositions  written  by  Grace  Coe,  one  of  last  year's 
Senior  Fourth  class,  upon  the  rendering  of  "Country  Gardens"  by 
D'Alton  McLaughlin  of  the  Canadian  Academy  of  Music.  He  played 
this  piece  particularly  for  the  children  as  he  considered  it  an  easy 
one  for  them  to  interpret.    The  following  is  the  composition: 

"Country  Gardens" 

By  Grace  Coe 

v.       . 
Last  Thursday  evening,  as  I  was  listening  to  the  music,  I  stood  in  fancy,  looking  at 

a  beautiful  garden.    There  were  flowers  of  every  kind,  size  and  colour,  from  the  modest 

yellow  primrose  to  the  stately  pink,  red,  and  rose-coloured  hollyhocks.     The  flowers 

all  blended  beautifully  and  yet  they  were  not  formally  placed.     The  music  suggested 

this. 

The  garden  all  went  to  show  how  wonderfully  and  beautifully  Nature  could  do  her 
work  when  let  alone.  Some  of  the  many  flowers  in  the  garden  were:  wallflowers,  sun- 
flowers, roses,  Canterbury  bells,  forget-me-nots,  balsams  and  mignonette. 

There  is  a  strain  in  the  music  which  seems  to  suggest  a  path  down  the  centre  of  the 
garden  or  perhaps  a  row  of  tall  sunflowers. 

The  rendering  of  the  composition  had  a  soothing  effect,  which  cannot  be  described. 
The  very  notes  of  the  music  seemed  to  spell  "Happiness",  which  I  am  sure  everyone 
felt  who  listened  to  those  wonderful  strains. 

********* 

Many  of  the  people  have  said  that  it  seems  a  long  time  from  one 
club  meeting  to  the  next. 

To  our  surprise  when  school  reopened  in  September  we  found  that 
the  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  first  meeting  after  vacation  had 
the  programme  arranged  for  the  first  Thursday  in  the  month  and  the 
mothers  had  arranged  for  a  sale  of  work  in  the  fall. 

If  time  would  permit,  I  might  tell  you  of  other  interests  aroused. 
I  might  tell  you  how  we  have  found  discipline  easier  and  children  more 
interested:  but  if  any  of  you  think  of  forming  a  club  in  your  community 
it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  visit  us  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  the  month  and  over  the  social  cup  of  tea  which  always  closes  the 
meeting  discuss  any  phase  of  the  work  which  might  be  helpful  to  you. 


T 


The  Stranger  Within  Our  Gates 

ALICE  WILLSON 

HE  fact  that  a  Canada-wide  federation  of  educationists  is  in  con- 
vention just  now  (Nov.  3)  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration 
of  educational  questions  which  have  national  aspects.  One 
of  these  is  the  education  and  Canadianization  of  the  foreigner. 

This  question  looms  larger  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in 
others  and  has  various  sides.  Some  of  the  western  provinces  have 
appointed  special  officers  or  created  special  sub-departments  of  their 
Departments  of  Education  to  deal  with  it.  Westerners  are  astonished 
that  Ontario  has  not  done  so  and,  of  course,  feel  superior  and  advanced. 
The  most  interesting  literature  on  the  subject  comes  from  the  west, 
from  the  pen  of  such  men  as  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  or  from  large  Ameri- 
can cities  with  a  "Chinatown"  or  a  "little  Italy". 

The  eastern  teacher  feels  that  westerners  regard  the  problem  too 
exclusively  as  one  for -the  language  teacher.  In  eastern  Canada  dis- 
cussions about  the  comparative  merits  of  "direct"  and  "indirect" 
"psychological"  and  "natural"  methods  seem  irrelevant.  The  question 
of  how  to  teach  English  to  foreigners  in  a  foreign  community  is  not  at  all 
the  same  as  that  of  teaching  it  to  foreigners  in  an  English-speaking 
community.  In  all  the  endless  arguments  about  Gouin  methods  and 
Berlitz  methods,  about  Passy  and  Vietor,  Rippmann  and  Jespersen, 
there  is  one  point  (and  probably  only  one)  about  which  all  the  dispu- 
tants agree.  That  one  point  is,  that  the  ideal  way  to  learn  a  language 
is  to  go  and  live  in  the  country  where  it  is  spoken.  All  "direct"  and 
"natural"  and  "psychological"  methods  of  language  teaching  are  only 
feeble  attempts  to  reproduce  this  environment  in  a  class-room.  The 
foreigner  living  in  Canada,  then,  is  really  in  an  ideal  situation  for  getting 
a  working  knowledge  of  English.  If  he  does  not  very  soon  learn  it  well 
enough  for  his  practical  purposes,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  his  language 
teachers  or  their  methods.  If  the  hundreds  of  English-speaking  Cana- 
dians who  are  daily  and  hourly  teaching  him  by  the  best  of  methods, 
cannot  teach  him  to  speak  even  "pidgin"  English,  there  is  not  much 
use  of  one  teacher,  with  whom  he  has  no  linguistic  point  of  contact, 
trying  to  do  so  alone.  The  real  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  make  him 
listen  to  his  teachers  and  profit  by  their  lessons — in  other  words,  to 
take  part  in  the  life  of  his  community.  It  is  a  social  problem  not  a 
pedagogical  one. 

In  the  west,  in  certain  sections,  there  may.  perhaps  be  real  need  of 
special  training  for  teachers  who  have  foreigners  to  deal  with,  but  usually, 
even  in  the  west,  it  is  the  teacher's  power  as  a  community  leader,  rather 
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than  as  an  instructor,  which  is  tested  most  in  schools  with  a  large  foreign 
element.  The  teacher  who  can  best  succeed  in  organizing  community 
clubs,  exhibitions  of  work  and  entertainments  at  which  foreign  children 
and  English  children  alike  take  part,  will  be  the  one  to  succeed  best  in# 
the  work  of  Canadianization.  If  the  foreigner  can  be  induced  to  share 
in  a  community  life  with  his  neighbours,  the  language  difficulty  will 
vanish.  Not  that  the  adult  foreigner  will  learn  English  perfectly.  He 
has  passed  the  age  when  nature  intended  languages  to  be  acquired,  but 
if  he  does  not  deliberately  avoid  English  he  cannot  help  acquiring  a 
working  knowledge  of  it  very  soon.  The  women  do  not  learn  as  readily 
as  the  men,  simply  because  they  are  not  forced  by  their  work  to  do  so. 

Neither  men  nor  women,  of  course,  learn  English  as  easily  as  the 
children.  In  Ontario  schools  the  foreign  child  can  be  taught  with  the 
rest  and  learns  the  English,  good  or  bad,  of  his  schoolmates  very  quickly. 
Doctors  and  others  entering  foreigners'  homes  often  find  a  bright  little 
child  acting  as  interpreter  for  the  grown-ups,  but  it  is  usually  amusingly 
obvious  that  the  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  visitor  may  admire 
the  attainments  of  the  youthful  linguist.  The  children  then  present 
no  special  difficulty.  The  adolescent  sometimes  does.  A  clever  young 
Chinaman  or  Japanese,  ambitious  for  academic  honours,  may  enter  a 
High  School  and  learn  readily  enough  everything  that  is  taught,  using 
his  "pidgin"  English  as  his  medium  of  communication,  and  he  may  find 
himself  ready  for  matriculation  very  soon  if  his  instructors  can  only 
manage  to  teach  him  to  write  an  English  composition  which  will  not 
be  greeted  by  examiners  with  hilarious  amazement. 

This  is  the  really  difficult  pedagogical  puzzle  and  it  is  well-nigh 
insoluble.  The  foreigner  must  usually  wait  a  generation  for  academic 
and  literary  honours. 

In  the  meantime  let  the  good  work  of  creating  a  Canadian  community 
life  in  foreign  neighbourhoods  go  on.  Just  as  fashionable  tourists  and 
"globe-trotters",  by  keeping  in  parties  and  going  to  the  "best"  hotels 
along  beaten  tracks  of  travel,  can  manage  to  live  in  a  foreign  country 
without  losing  one  iota  of  their  original  provincialism  or  acquiring  one 
word  of  a  foreign  tongue,  so  foreigners  can  make  themselves  impervious 
to  Canadian  influences  in  this  country  if  they  will.  Their  tendency  to 
do  so  is  a  challenge  to  the  social  worker  and  to  the  teacher  who  is  am- 
bitious to  be  an  influence  in  his  district. 


Teacher — Where  is  the  Dead  Sea? 

Tommie — Don't  know,  ma'am. 

"  Don't  know  where  the  Dead  Sea  is?  " 

"No,  ma'am.     I  didn't  even  know  any  of  the  seas  were  sick,  ma'am. 


Book  Reviews 

The  World  of  Man,  by  Arnold  Smith.  Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
36  Essex  Street  W.C.,  London.  A  selection  of  passages  from  the  best 
^writers,  chosen,  according  to  the  author,  first  for  their  excellence  of 
style,  secondly  for  their  suitability  to  an  arrangement  in  groups.  To 
the  teacher  of  composition  who  demands  the  memorization  of  short 
prose  extracts  by  the  best  writers  this  book  is  recommended.  It  will 
also  be  valuable  as  furnishing  material  for  the  study  of  paragraphs 
written  by  such  masters  as  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Stevenson,  Burke,  Thackeray 
and  Macauley.  J.  F.  v. 

UEcho  de  France.  Evans  Brothers  Limited,  Montague  House, 
Russell  Square,  London  W.C.  Price  Id.  This  little  weekly  paper  of 
four  pages  consists  largely  of  jokes  and  short  stories  in  simple  French. 
It  is  intended  primarily  for  young  students  of  French,  and  has  several 
features  which  should  commend  its  use  to  progressive  French  teachers. 
The  short  stories  and  anecdotes  can  be  made  the  basis  for  interesting 
oral  work;  there  is  a  space  in  which  pupils  are  to  write  the  new  words 
they  have  learned ;  a  new  vocabulary  is  published  each  week  and  there  is 
a  scientific  article  which  should  appeal  to  boys  of  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind.  Finally  the  editors  offer  4  copies  of  the  "petit  Larousse  Illustre" 
to  the  four  best  prose  compositions  of  150  words  in  French  written  by 
pupils.  The  form  is  attractive  and  enlists  the  interest  of  the  pupil  at 
once.    Here  he  sees  French  as  in  daily  use.  w.  H.  w. 

A  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  by  A.  R.  Laws  and  P.  Lance.  320 
pages,  106  illustrations.  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  Price  $1.00. 
This  volume  is  a  model  text  on  a  selected  region.  The  physical  geography 
necessary  to  understand  the  regional  features  is  interwoven  at  suitable 
places.  It  is  not  an  elementary  text,  but  rather  one  for  high  school 
classes.  It  is  of  compact  size  and  not  thick  although  it  contains  over 
three  hundred  pages.    It  is  well  worth  the  study  of  Canadian  teachers. 

G.  a.  c. 

Interesting  Neighbors,  by  Oliver  P.  Jenkins.  248  pages.  P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Son  &  Co.,  Toronto.  Price  75  cents.  A  book  on  nature  study  to 
be  read  to  children  or  to  be  read  by  them.  Mushrooms,  toads,  silk- 
worms, monarch  butterflies,  dandelions,  all  pass  across  the  stage,  and 
the  story  of  them  is  told  in  an  interesting  if  somewhat  diluted  way. 
There  are  very  pretty  illustrations  scattered  through  the  volume. 

G.  a.  c. 

Topical  Outline  of  Geography,  by  H.  W.  Fairbanks.  5  volumes. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Toronto.  Every  progressive  teacher  is  anxious 
to  learn  about  the  problem  method  of  teaching  geography.  These 
volumes  select  for  each  continent  a  series  of  problems  and  suggest  how 
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they  should  be  treated.  Many  of  the  methods  of  treatment  are  well 
worth  knowing,  and  for  the  busy  teacher  who  wishes  to  teach  geography 
well,  these  volumes  are  very  helpful.  G.  a.  c. 

The  World  About  Us,  by  O.  J.  R.  Howarth.  94  pages.  The  Oxford 
University  Press,  Toronto.  Price  75  cents.  This  small  volume  is  a 
discourse  by  a  master  of  geography  on  the  various  geographical  factors 
and  their  influence  upon  man.  The  chapter  titles  are:  Outlines; 
Factors  in  Geographical  Environment;  Environment  and  Distribution; 
Migration;  Transport;  etc.  An  excellent  book  for  the  serious  student  of 
geographical  problems.  Gv  A.  c. 

Europe:  A  Regional  Geography,  by  Nora  E.  Macmunna  and  Geraldine 
Coster.  343  pages.  Price  $1.25.  This  excellent  volume  treats  Europe 
not  by  political  divisions  but  by  natural  regions  and  follows  closely 
Herbertson's  classification.  To  those  teachers  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  treat  regions  strictly  by  countries,  a  new  point  of  view  will 
be  reached  by  a  careful  study  of  this  volume.  G.  A.  c. 

Bartholomew's  General  Map  of  North  America.  John  Bartholomew  & 
Son,  Edinburgh.  Price  2/6.  This  is  a  folded  map  with  the  countries 
distinguished  by  different  colours.  The  names  are  printed  in  great 
detail  but  very  small.  Bad  judgment  is  shown  in  selecting  names.  In 
Ontario,  while  Port  Stanley  and  Simcoe  are  marked,  Kitchener  and 
Belleville  are  omitted.    It  marks  all  railways  but  no  mountains.     G.  A.  c. 

(1)  Expansion  of  Britain,  by  W.  R.  Kermack.  112  pages.  75  cents. 
(2)  The  Peoples  of  Europe,  by  H.  J.  Fleure.  110  pages.  75  cents. 
Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  Both  of  the  above  books  are  excellent 
They  are  not  popular  texts,  but  thorough  scholarly  monographs  on  the 
themes  and  will  open  up  a  new  standpoint  to  the  teacher  of  geography 
who  studies  them.  G.  A.  c. 

The  Trend  in  American  Education,  by  J.  E.  Russell.  Cloth,  240  pp. 
New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1922.  Few  authors  could  stand  the 
reprinting  of  articles  and  essays  as  well  as  Dean  Russell  does.  In  this 
volume  are  reprinted  the  main  essays  of  his  professional  life.  Each  one 
was  written  for  a  special  occasion  and  dealt  with  a  topic  that  was  burning 
at  the  time  it  was  written.  Yet  so  well  had  Dean  Russell  seized  his 
subject  that  practically  every  one  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Nay, 
they  can  be  read  with  profit  to-day  for  many  of  the  questions  he  deals 
with  are  very  much  alive  to-day.  Examinations,  scouting,  organization 
of  teachers,  industrial  training,  the  training  of  teachers  are  with  us 
still.  And  Dean  Russell's  solutions  are  in  the  main  the  ones  that  are 
being  attempted.  One  misses  his  many  eulogies  of  German  education, 
but  the  omission  of  these  is  probably  deliberate.  For  teachers,  and 
especially  for  administrators,  the  volume  is  one  to  be  read  and  re-read. 

p.  s. 
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La  pedagogie  experimental  aujardin  d'enfants,  by  Jouckheeve  Tobie. 
Paper,  141  pp.  Brussels,  Lamertin,  1921.  This  little  brochure  gives  a 
summary  of  the  main  researches  in  child  study  which  have  been  made 
during  the  past  two  decades.  For  its  size  it  attempts  too  much,  and 
one  feels  after  reading  it  that  a  narrower  field  more  intensively  cultivated 
would  have  produced  a  better  harvest.  The  references,  however,  will 
help  the  student  to  find  the  original  articles  on  which  the  book  is  based. 
Such  topics  as  height  and  weight,  hearing,  vision,  smell,  the  kinaesthetic 
sense,  reasoning,  language,  curiosity,  interest,  play,  spontaneous 
drawing,  memory  number,  ideas  of  time  and  number,  measurement  of 
intelligence,  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  generosity,  etc.,  cannot, 
possibly  be  treated  adequately  in  141  pages.  But  it  is  excellent  as  far 
as  it  goes.  p.  s. 

British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan.  Cloth,  445  pages.  Price  $3.75.  Toronto,  Longmans 
Green  &  Co.,  1922.  The  author  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  review 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  third  son  of  Sir  George  O.  Trevelyan 
and  a  grand-nephew  of  the  historian  Macaulay,  and  is  maintaining 
very  worthily  the  literary  and  historical  traditions  of  the  family.  His 
book,  unlike  so  many  histories,  and  particularly  those  prescribed  for 
schools,  aims  to  interpret  history,  to  explain  movements,  to  make  clear 
why  things  happened.  For  instance  the  treatment  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  in  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon throws  a  flood  of  light  on  why  the  Revolution  took  the  course  it 
did,  why  war  between  France  and  England  was  inevitable,  and  why  the 
war  ended  with  the  victory  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  But  there 
are  other  valuable  features  of  this  work.  Certain  topics  are  treated  in 
very  interesting  and  picturesque  detail.  For  instance  the  description  of 
the  conditions  which  led  to  the  agitation  for  parliamentary  reform  is 
excellent.  Many  of  the  great  characters  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
skilfully  portrayed.  For  instance  the  treatment  of  the  Younger  Pitt 
is  both  striking  and  illuminating.  Pitt's  great  virtues  are  brought  out 
clearly  but  his  limitations  are  not  overlooked.  The  following  sentences 
sum  up  the  author's  view  of  the  great  prime  minister  towards  the  end 
of  his  career:  "Prematurely  old  in  spirit — cautious,  dignified,  for- 
midable, experienced,  laborious,  wise — but  with  a  mind  that,  after  a 
splendid  springtime,  too  soon  became  closed  to  generous  enthusiasm 
and  new  ideas,  he  ceased  to  understand  human  nature  save  as  it  was 
known  to  a  shrewd  and  cynical  government  whip.  .  .  .  But  if  the  fates 
had  allowed  him,  before  it  was  too  late,  a  few  years  in  which  to  lay  aside 
the  awful  burden  of  his  country's  cares,  his  nature  might  have  shot  up 
once  again,  as  marvellously  as  in  his  boyhood,  till  it  had  reached  a  true 
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perfection,  adaptable,  comprehensive  and  generous,  as  it  was  always 
prudent  and  strong".  This  book  is  an  excellent  one  for  high  school 
libraries  and  high  school  teachers.  G.  M.  J. 

By  Star  and  Compass,  Tales  of  the  Explorers  of  Canada,  by  W.  S. 
Wallace.  Cloth,  or  limp  cloth,  190  pages.  Prices,  cloth  $1.25;  limp  cloth 
50c.  Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press,  1922.  Prof.  Wallace  has  written 
a  thoroughly  attractive  book  for  boys  and  girls  which  many  adults  will 
be  glad  to  read.  While  the  accounts  are  comparatively  short  they  are 
interesting.  At  the  same  time  they  are  authoritative  in  the  sense  that 
the  author  has  evidently  based  his  narrative  on  original  sources  of 
information.  Some  of  the  explorers'  like  Champlain,  La  Salle,  and 
Mackenzie  are  mentioned  in  all  histories ;  others  like  Munk,  Kelsey  and 
Knight  have  heretofore  been  practically  unknown  except  to  the  his- 
torian. It  is  fortunate  that  Prof.  Wallace  has  chosen  to  thus  widen  the 
interests  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  literary  style  is  not  only  good,  but 
suitable  for  a  school  text.  An  index  would  be  a  great  help.  This  book 
is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  available  literature  on  our  explorers. 

G.  M.  j. 

Canadian  Readers.  Book  One.  Cloth,  160  pages.  The  MacMillan  Co., 
Toronto.  Authorized  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  Learning  to  read  should  be 
one  of  life's  greatest  joys.  The  real  source  of  the  joy  lies  largely  in  the 
nature  of  the  material  used.  Child-life  and  its  activities,  nature  and  its 
activities,  that  mysterious  world  of  the  make-believe,  and  those  time- 
tested  rhymes  and  stories  of  children's  literature  are  its  chief  sources.  The 
attempt  to  realize  this  ideal  has  wrought  many  much-needed  changes  in 
the  nature  of  our  primers  and  first  readers.  This  primer  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  best  primers  that  have  been  produced  in  England, 
United  States  or  Canada.  "Pedagogically  sound,  typographically 
beautiful,  artistically  illustrated,  filled  with  interesting  material"  is  not 
an  over-ambitious  claim  on  the  part  of  the  publishers.  The  reviewer 
recommends  it  to  a  place  in  every  school  library.  F.  e.  c. 
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Ontario  High  School  History  of  England,  by  George  M.  Wrong.  Cloth,  624  pages. 
Price  80  cents.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  1922.  This  is  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  text  now  in  use.  An  added  chapter  covers  events  from 
1900-1922  and  chronicles  even  so  recent  an  event  as  the  realization  of  Egypt's  aspira- 
tion to  be  recognized  as  a  sovereign  nation.  The  new  edition  contains  36  drawings 
by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Jefferys,  who  combines  with  the  skill  of  an  artist  an  unusual  know- 
ledge of  historical  detail.     Canadian  teachers  of  history  already  owe  much  to  Mr. 
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Jeffery's  pencil  and  will  welcome  this  new  material.  A  new  list  of  prime  ministers  from 
Walpole  to  Lloyd  George  and  a  bibliography  of  works  for  reference  to  supplement 
each  chapter  are  inserted.  The  revised  index  and  genealogical  tables,  and  the  lists  of 
maps,  plans  and  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  its  Sources  and  its  Applications,  by  Thomas 
James  Norton.    Cloth,  298  pages.     Price  $2.00.     Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1922. 

Outlines  of  European  History,  by  Muriel  O.  Davis.  Cloth,  160  pages.  Price  $1.00. 
Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press,  1922. 

The  Piers  Plowman  Social  and  Economic  Histories,  Book  IV,  1485  to  1600.  By  N. 
Niemeyer  and  P.  Wragge.  Cloth,  240  pages.  Price  90c.  London,  George  Philip  & 
Son;  Montreal,  Renouf  &  Son.  The  latest  volume  of  this  fine  series  covers  the  period 
of  the  Tudors,  and  like  the  earlier  volumes  illustrates  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
the  life  of  the  time  in  village  and  town,  on  the  manor  and  among  the  traders.  It  is 
an  excellent  supplement  to  the  text  book  specially  prepared  for  secondary  schools. 

Personal  Hygiene  Applied,  by  Jesse  F.  Williams,  B.A.,  M.D.  Cloth,  412  pages. 
Price  $2.50.    Phil.,  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1922. 

Education  on  the  Dalton  Plan,  by  Helen  Parkhurst.  Cloth,  214  pages.  Price  $1.50. 
London,  G.  Bell  &  Sons;  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1922. 

Spontaneous  and  Supervised  Play  in  Childhood,  by  Alice  Corbin  Sies.  Cloth,  442 
pages.    Price  $2.20.    Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  1922. 

Geometry,  Practical  and  Theoretical,  Vol.  Ill,  by  V.  Le  Neve  Foster,  M.A.  Limp, 
585+viii  pages.  Price  $1.05.  London,  G.  Bell  &  Sons;  Toronto,  Macmillan,  1922. 
This  volume  deals  with  Solid  Geometry,  and  is  the  third  of  a  series,  the  preceding^ two 
dealing  with  Plane  Geometry.  It  is  distinctly  practical  in  character  and  contains  many 
well  selected  examples.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  pupils  in  the  Upper  School  who 
select  Solid  Geometry  as  their  option. 

First  Lessons  in  Practical  Biology,  by  E.  W.  Shann,  B.Sc,  F.Z.S.  Cloth,  256  pages. 
Price  $1.50.    London,  G.  Bell  &  Sons;  Toronto,  Macmillan,  1922. 

Pages  of  Science,  by  George  Sampson.  Boards,  147  pages.  Price  2s.  London, 
Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Freshman  Rhetoric,  by  John  Rothwell  Slater,  Ph.D.  Cloth,  393  pages.  New 
York,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Canadian  Treasury  Reciter,  by  Anne  Elizabeth  Wilson.  Limp,  120  pages.  Price 
30  cents.     Toronto,  Hodder  &  Stoughton  Ltd. 

The  Tempest,  by  George  H.  Cowling.  Limp,  134  pages.  Price  Is.  6d.  London, 
Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.     This  is  the  latest  volume  of  Methuen's  English  Classics. 

First  Principles  of  Advertising,  by  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit.  Cloth,  110  pages.  Price 
$1.00.     New  York,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Buried  Cities,  by  Jennie  Hall.  Cloth,  199  pages.  Price  $2.25.  Toronto,  The 
Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1922.  This  book  is  intended  for  children  from  10  to 
12  years  of  age.  It  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  is  beautifully  illustrated.  It 
tells  the  story  of  how  Pompeii,  Olympia  and  Mycenae  were  lost  and  how  these  buried 
cities  were  made  to  live  again.  We  are  certain  that  any  boy  or  girl  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  this  book  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

Junior  Typewriting,  by  Elizabeth  S.  Adams,  M.A.  Cloth,  43  pages.  Price  $1.00. 
New  York,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

Purposeful  Handwork,  by  Jane  W.  McKee.  Cloth,  108  pages.  Price  $1.10. 
Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1922. 
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The  Drama  of  Life,  by  Thos.  H.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  B.D.,  with  introduction  by  Nellie 
McClung.     Cloth,  183  pages.     Price  $1.50.     Toronto,  Thos.  Allen,  1922. 

Glee  and  Chorus  Book  for  Male  Voices,  by  Earl  Towner  and  Ernest  Hesser.  Cloth, 
136  pages.     New  York,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1922. 

Little  Foxes,  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  E.  A.  Henry,  D.D.  Cloth,  160  pages. 
Price  $1.25.     Toronto,  Thomas  Allen,  1922. 

When  I  was  a. Boy  in  China,  by  Gan  Phou  Lee.  Cloth,  127  pages.  Price  3s.  Qd. 
London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922.  This  is  the  latest  volume  in  a  series 
which  includes  descriptions  of  child  life  in  Japan,  Palestine,  Serbia  and  other  countries. 

The  Children  Who  Followed  the  Piper,  by  Padraic  Colum.  Ulus.  by  Dugald  Walker. 
Cloth,  152  pages.    Price  $2.00.    Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1922. 

Puppy  Dogs'  Tales,  by  Frances  Kent.  Cloth,  258  pages.  Price  $2.00.  Toronto, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1922. 

Rainbow  Gold,  by  Sara  Teasdale.  Illus.  by  Dugald  Walker.  Cloth,  267  pages. 
Price  $2.50.     Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1922. 

The  Turned-about  Girls,  by  Beulah  Dix.  Cloth,  355  pages.  Price  $2.00.  Toronto, 
The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Dutch  Courage  and  Other  Stories,  by  Jack  London.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Price 
$2.00.     Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1922. 

History  of  Chemistry,  by  F.  P.  Venable,  Ph.D.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  168  pages. 
This  is  an  entirely  rewritten  edition  of  a  well-known  book.  It  gives  a  clear  concise 
account  of  the  evolution  of  chemistry  down  to  to-day. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  E.  J.  Holmyard,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  head  of  Science  Depart- 
ment, Clifton  College.  Edwin  Arnold  &  Co.  572  pages;  119  diagrams,  10  plates. 
Price  6/6.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts,  general  theory  (175  pages)  and  descriptive 
chemistry.  The  former  part  has  been  emphasized.  In  the  latter  part,  the  matter  is 
discussed  under  the  groups  of  the  Periodic  system.  Many  biographical  and  historical 
facts  are  included  for  their  psychological  value.  A  splendid  book  for  the  live  teacher. 
It  is  right  down  to  date. 


Notes  and  News 

The  Dominion  Educational  Association  held  a  three  days'  convention 
last  month  in  Ottawa,  November  1st  to  3rd.  The  president,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Merchant  of  Toronto,  acted  as  chairman.  The  speakers  at  the  opening 
session,  where  the  Hon.  H.  R.  Grant,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario, 
presided,  were  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  Principal  of  McGill  University  and 
Dr.  H.  M.  Tory,  President  of  the  University  of  Alberta.  During  the 
regular  session  Dr.  Merchant  gave  an  address  on  adolescent  education 
and  vocational  training  for  youths.  Dr.  F.  A.  Jones  of  Ottawa  Normal 
School  discussed  laboratory  methods  of  teaching  geography.  Dr.  Adam 
Shortt,  Ottawa,  spoke  on  "A  National  History  for  Canadian  Elementary 
Schools".  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Peacock  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Mr.  John  Kyle  of  British  Columbia  on  vocational  education  in 
smaller  cities.  The  Composite  High  School  was  the  subject  of  an  able 
address  by  D.  A.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Sarnia  Collegiate 
and  Technical  School.  Mr.  R.  B.  Vaughan,  Director  of  Vocational 
Education   in   Manitoba,   discussed    "Courses   of  Study".      Dr.  F.  H. 
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Sexton  spoke  on  correspondence  courses  and  short  term  courses  with 
special  reference  to  vocational  training.  A  resolution  moved  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Putnam  of  Ottawa  and  seconded  by  Dr.  A.  H.  McKay  of  Halifax 
and  carried  unanimously,  asked  the  Dominion  government  to  continue 
the  grants  to  the  provinces  for  agricultural  instruction  offered  for  the 
years  by  the  Agricultural  Instruction  Act  of  1913.  Various  phases  of 
agricultural  education  were  discussed  by  L.  A.  DeWolfe,  Director  of 
Rural  Science  in  Nova  Scotia;  Dr.  Dandeno  of  Toronto;  Dr.  James  Mills, 
formerly  President  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Robertson.  Another  subject  of  discussion  was  the  possibility  and 
desirability  of  standardizing  teachers'  certificates  in  Canada.  Dr.  S. 
A.  Morgan,  Director  of  Professional  Training  for  Ontario;  Mr.  J.  T.  Ross, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  in  Alberta;  Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  in  Manitoba;  and  Dr.  A.  H.  McKay,  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  previous  convention  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association 
was  held  four  years  ago  in  Winnipeg. 


A  conference  of  ministers  and  deputy  ministers  of  education  from 
the  various  provinces  of  Canada  was  held  in  Toronto  last  month. 
Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  was  appointed  as 
chairman  and  Major  Ney  as  Secretary.  The  subjects  discussed  included 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  federal  bureau  of  education  as  a  clearing 
house  for  educational  information  but  not  with  any  suggestion  of 
interference  with  the  present  provincial  control  of  educational  affairs. 
It  was  finally  agreed  by  resolution  to  submit  to  the  Governments  of 
the  Provinces  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Education  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  Provincial  Governments  favouring  the  establishment  of  such  a 
bureau  appoint  a  delegate  to  a  further  conference  later  "to  consider 
and  report  to  their  respective  Governments  upon  plans  for  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  such  a  bureau  if  found  practical  and 
that  the  necessary  correspondence  to  carry  these  proposals  into  effect 
.  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  present  Conference". 

Another  resolution  moved  by  Hon.  L.  A.  David,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion for  Quebec,  and  seconded  by  Hon.  Mr.  MacGregor,  Minister  of 
Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  was  carried  embodying  a  declaration  "of 
the  Provinces'  unwillingness  to  tolerate  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  authorities,  or  private  or  public  institutions,  in  educational 
administrative  matters,  unless  such  intervention  was  preceded  by  a 
distinct  agreement  with  the  Governments  of  the  Provinces,  and  declaring 
that  national  interests  demanded  that  educational  matters  be  kept 
within  the  distinct  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  authorities". 
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EFFECTIVE   EXPRESSION 

BY  CHARLES  ELBERT  RHODES 

A  new  and  distinctive  book  on  composition  and  rhetoric  for  high  school  and  first 
year  college  that  is 

Endorsed  by  Practical  Educators 

"Exceedingly  freshfand  virile,  in  marked  contrast  to  other  books  on  this  same 
subject." — Victor  C.  Alderson,  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado. 

"I  wish'to'commend  the  emphasis  placed  on  oral  expression." — T.  B.  Ford,  Dean, 
Lincoln  MemorialjUniversity,  Harogate,  Tennessee. 

"This  book  is  logical  in  arrangement  and  clear  in  presentation  of  the  thought- 
The  chapter  on  letter  writing  is  especially  fertile  in  suggestions." — B.  H.  Thorpe, 
Chairman,  English'Department,  Jamaica  High  School,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New 
York. 

"Every  chapter  represents  the  ripened  fruits  of  years  of  experience  in  handling 
the  problems  of  composition." — Dr.  John  Duncan  Spaeth,  Professor  of  English, 
Princeton  University. 

These  letters  are  typical  of  hundreds  of  expressions  from  teachers. 
Shall  we  send  you  descriptive  literature? 

532  pages;  attractively  bound  in  cloth; 
list  price,  $1.40. 

THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago         Boston         San  Francisco  London 


Beauty 
Facial 


Inattention  to  the  skin  results 
in  a  faded,  unattractive 
appearance.  Even  the  most 
beautiful  hats  and  gowns 
cannot  make  up  for  re- 
pulsive skins.  On  the  other 
hand,  lovely  skins  with 
fresh,  youthful  charm  en- 
hance the  becomingness  of 
even  very  simple  millinery. 


Secret 
Pack 


The  "Beauty  Secret  Facial 
Pack"  is  designed  to  lift  out 
wrinkles,  bring  sagging  tis- 
sues back  to  place,  draw  out 
blackheads  and  skin  impuri- 
ties, close  or  contract  large 
pores  and  beautify  and  whiten 
the  skin.  Resolve  to-day  to 
make  the  most  of  your  skin 
before  it  is  too  late — be  more 
beautiful  now  and  protected 
against  the  ravages  of  time. 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  PERMANENTLY  REMOVED  RY  ELECTROLYSIS 

This  is  the  scientific,  and  only  satisfactory  way,  to  remove  superfluous  hair  permanently. 
Why  be  mortified  by  embarrassing  growths  of  unsightly  hair  when  they  can  be  removed 
permanently  and  safe|y  by  electrolysis?  Write  or  telephone  for  an  appointment  and 
be  rid  of  that  unpleasant  growth  of  hair  forever. 

EXPERT  CHIROPODY  AND  SKILLED  MANICURE  RY  SPECIALISTS 
Tired,  aching  feet  make  irritable,  unhappy  people.  It  is  scarcely  realized  how  much 
this  one  cause  has  to  do  with  disagreeable  dispositions.  The  misery  and  suffering  are 
reflected  in  lined  and  unattractive  faces.  While  you  are  at  the  Institute  have  a  gencle, 
soothing  treatment  by  an  expert  Chiropodist  and  the  hands  made  beautiful  by  a  skilled 
Manicurist. 

Write  for  Free  Rooklet  **G" 

HISCOTT     INSTITUTE,    LIMITED 

59H  COLLEGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
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The  Conference  discussed  also  the  question  of  uniform  text-books  and 
other  educational  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  provinces. 


A  news  item  in  the  November  number  of  The  School  mentioned 
the  High  School  English  Grammar  by  Jones,  Horning  and  Morrow,  now 
authorized  in  the  schools  of  New  Brunswick,  as  being  published  by- 
Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company.  This  was  in  error.  The  publishers  of  this 
book  are  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Toronto. 

To  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  Collegiate  Institute  and  Technical 
School  in  October,  the  Sarnia  Canadian  Observer  published  a  40  page 
Special  New  Collegiate  number,  the  most  ambitious  special  educational 
number  yet  published  in  Canada.  Its  articles  cover  the  history  and 
present  conditions  of  education  in  Sarnia  with  full  details  and  illustration 
of  the  new  Collegiate  Institute  and  Technical  School,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  Elmira  Continuation  School  has  become  a  three-teacher  High 
School. 

W.  K.  Foucar,  M.A.,  of  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute,  President 
of  the  Hamilton  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature,  Science 
and  Art,  gave  an  address  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Association  on 
" Magazines  and  the  Short  Story".  The  winter  programme  of  the 
association  includes  addresses  by  Principal  Hutton  of  the  University  of 
Toronto;  Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Ottawa;  Mr.  Lyman  Lee,  Hamilton;  General 
Mitchell  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  other  prominent  speakers. 
Meetings  are  held  twice  a  month. 


Last  Year's  Classes  in  the  Training  Schools 

Ontario  college  of  education. — Miss  M.  Olive  Pack  is  teaching 
in  North  Mountain  Consolidated  School,  Mountain;  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Orr 
at  High  School,  Weston. 

Ottawa  normal  school. — Miss  Rosa  Karan  is  teaching  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Rankin;  Miss  Mary  T.  Spotton  at  Riverside;  Mr.  Percy  J. 
Kennedy  at  St.  Jerome's  College,  Kitchener;  Miss  Gladys  Conley  in 
Rose  Haven  School,  R.R.  No.  1,  Mountain. 

London  normal  school. — Miss  Alice  E.  Roberts  is  teaching  at 
Port  Rowan,  R.R.  No.  2;  Miss  Meryl  Freer  at  S.S.  No.  9,  Adelaide, 
R.R.  No.  3,  Kerwood;  Miss  Margaret  Ouellette  at  S.S.  No.  3,  Tilbury 
North  Township,  R.R.  No.  5,  Tilbury;  Mr.  Alton  A.  Neil  in  Continuation 
School  at  Drayton;  Miss  Mary  L.  Mark  at  Walter's  Falls;  Mr.  Fred  T. 
Rosser  in  Birr  School,  R.R.  No.  2,  London. 

Toronto  normal  school. — Miss  Eileen  Doble  is  teaching  at  R.R. 
No.    1,   Tyrone;   Miss   Helen   Cairns   at   Campbellford   Public  School; 
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HYLOPLATE 


Answers  the 
Blackboard  Question 


Old  Reliable  Hyloplate  Blackboard  has  been  used  in  the  schools  for  over 
a  third  of  a  century,  and  has  always  been,  ever  since  its  inception,  the 
most  satisfactory  and  economical  blackboard  |for  jj  either  permanent  or 
temporary  installations  ever  offered. 


HYLOPLATE 

is  durable — per- 
manent —  econ- 
o  mical  and 
practical.  Jet 
black.  It 
never  sweats  or 
gets  greasy  and 
when  written 
upon  i  s  N  O  T 
noisy. 


HYLOPLATE 

is  free  from  all 
imperfections . 
Every  slab  is 
guaranteed.  It 
has  a  uniform 
velvet  writing 
surface  which  is 
most  easily 
erased  and 
which  will 
TAKE  satisfac- 
torily any  kind 
of  chalk  or 
crayon. 


OLD  RELIABLE 


HYLOPLATfc 

I     ■  TRADE  MARK  *      ^ 

BLACKBOARD 


OVER  ONE-THIRD  OF  A  CENTORY  OF  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE 


Over  one-third  of  a  century  of 
satisfactory  service  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  country  has  made 
Old  Reliable  Hyloplate  the  recog- 
nized standard  material  for  black- 
boards. Old  Reliable  Hyloplate 
will  not  chip,  crack  or  spider- 
check,  and  will  not  become  gray 
through  constant  use.  Crayon  marks 


made  on  Old  Reliable  Hyloplate  can 
be  seen  distinctly  from  every  angle 
of  the  classroom.  Old  Reliable 
Hyloplate  costs  little  for  freight  and 
is  easy  to  install.  Our  many  con- 
veniently located  warehouses  insure 
prompt  shipments  to  all  parts  of 
Canada. 


E.  N.  MOVER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

CANADA'S     SCHOOL    FURNISHERS 

TORONTO  EDMONTON 
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Mr.  J.  Earle  Walker  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Staples;  Miss  Martha  Lee  Noble 
Honeywood;  Miss  Helen  P.  Parker  is  on  the  Occasional  Staff  of  th( 
Toronto  Public  Schools;  Miss  Ilda  G.  Rose  at  S.S.  No.  4,  Cardiff,  High- 
land Grove;  Miss  Marion  McKechnie  at  Cheltenham;  Miss  Juanita 
Hannington  is  on  Toronto  Occasional  Staff. 

Peterborough  normal  school. — Miss  Georgina  D.  Sheare  is 
teaching  at  Burleigh  Falls;  Miss  Bernice  Haggerty  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Madoc. 

stratford  normal  school. — Mr.  Robert  C.  MacLean  is  teaching 
at  No.  11  Gurnberry,  Box  405,  Wingham;  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McGrath  at 
Bamberg. 

Hamilton  normal  school. — Miss  Muriel  G.  Alcock  is  teaching  at 
Griersville,  Meaford;  Miss  Mabel  Laurie  at  Rainy  River;  Miss  Helen 
Crabbe  at  S.S.  No.  13,  Charlotteville  Tp.,  Norfolk  County;  Mr.  Ralph 
S.  Murray  at  Mount  Hope;  Miss  M.  Irene  Moore  at  Continuation 
School,  Belmont;  Miss  Alexandra  Hackett  in  Victoria  School,  Windsor; 
Miss  Emma  Lindhorst  in  Pine  Grove  School,  Waterloo  township; 
Miss  Marjorie  Meuser  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Chatsworth;  Miss  Hattie  V. 
Cornell  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Milton;  Miss  Regina  O'Leary  in  Separate  School 
at  Fletcher;  Miss  Winnifred  Moore  in  Campden  Public  School;  Mr. 
H.  Carol  Richardson  in  Robert  Land  School,  Hamilton;  Miss  Angeline 
Snider  at  West  Montrose. 

north  bay  normal  school. — Miss  Eva  Thornton  is  teaching 
in  Massey;  Miss  Margaret  A.  Yack  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Miss  Veronica 
Drohan  at  Coniston  Separate  School;  Miss  E.  M.  Schubert  at  S.S.  No.  4, 
Calvin,  Eau  Claire;  Miss  Gwendoline  Pittman  is  on  the  Public  School 
Staff  at  Kenora;  Miss  Allie  Depew  in  White  River  Public  School. 


The  Ontario  Public  School  Men  Teachers'  Federation 
h.  a.  halbert,  b.a. 

Toronto,  Ontario 

A  report  from  District  No.  4  by  Mr.  Colling  reports  the  most  favour 
able  co-operation  throughout  the  district.  The  Federation  is  not  an 
antagonistic  organization  but  a  body  of  men  seeking  to  advance  the 
status  of  the  teaching  profession.  There  are  six  local  inspectoral  dis- 
tricts and  in  each  there  is  a  strong  local  executive.  Mr.  Colling  attri- 
butes his  success  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  these  local  executives.  An 
assurance  is  given  that  at  least  65%  of  the  men  teachers  in  the  district 
will  be  members  for  this  year.  The  memberships  of  the  Federation 
for  the  present  year  is  approximately  as  follows:  District  No.  4,  90; 
District  No.  9,  19;  District  No.  2,  5;  District  No.  8,  4;  other  districts,  4. 
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1837 


1922 


AFTER  85  years  as  the  UNIVERSAL  SYSTEM,  has  again 
proved  itself  SUPREME  IN  OPEN  COMPETITION  by 
establishing  NEW  WORLD'S  RECORDS  at  speeds  of  200,  220, 
240  and  280  words  per  minute. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  is  THE  SYSTEM 


SIR    ISAAC    PITMAN   &   SONS,    LIMITED 

70  BOND  STREET  TORONTO,  ONT. 

AND  AT  LONDON,  BATH,   MELBOURNE  AND  NEW  YORK 
Agents:  The  Commercial  Text-Book  Co.  and  The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Ltd. 


THE  COMSTOCK  OUTLINE 
DRAWINGS  of 

ANIMALS, 
BIRDS,  Etc 


Arc  used  in 
all  up-to-date 
SCHOOLS  and 
CAMPS 

FUERTES,  the  greatest  artist  on  this  Continent, 
is  at  his  best  in  the  OUTLINES  of   COMMON 
BIRDS;    GAME    BIRDS;    ZOO    ANIMALS; 
COMMON  ANIMALS  and  FLOWERS. 
EACH  PAD  50  CENTS 
Send  for  Catalogue 


Rusty  Blackbird— 9%  ineha 


Canadian    Representatives 

McClelland    &    Stewart,    Limited 

215  VICTORIA   STREET,  -  TORONTO,   ONT. 
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The  following  message  has  been  received  from  the  President — "We 
cannot  run  our  organization  on  a  system  of  bargaining  with  men  of 
any  or  every  city  or  hamlet.  Those  who  pay  their  fees  will  have  the 
chance  to  vote  for  a  change  of  organization  next  Easter". 

A  number  of  the  district  organizers  have  as  yet  made  no  report  to 
the  Central  Executive. 

The  Central  Executive  is  planning  to  issue  a  bulletin  during 
December. 

The  schedule  of  fees  collected  by  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Federation 
is  as  follows: 

Annual  Salary  Fee 

(1)  Under  $1,500 $  5.00 

(2)  $1,500  but  less  than  $2,000 7.00 

(3)  $2,000  but  less  than  $2,500 9.00 

(4)  $2,500  and  over 10.00 

The  organizer  for  Toronto  reports  that  his  organization  is  being  put 
in  shape  for  a  live  campaign  for  members. 

Nova  Scotia 

The  usual  annual  change  of  teachers  has  taken  place.  Among 
changes  we  may  note  that  a  few  of  the  principals  of  small  towns  are  as 
follow:  Mr.  Avery  Hawboldt,  Chester;  Miss  Elsie  Bond,  Antigonish; 
Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Canning;  Mr.  N.  D.  Blanchard,  Stewiacke;  Miss 
Kempton,  B.A.,  Imperoyal. 

School  Exhibitions  have  met  with  usual  success.  More  and  more, 
the  small  rural  school  is  participating  in  this  educative  feature.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note,  too,  the  increasing  interest  in  school  beautification, 
especially  in  the  planting  of  fall  bulbs. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Creelman,  ex-principal  of  Sydney  Academy,  is  now  In- 
spector for  South  Cape  Breton. 

M.  O.  Maxner  remains  the  efficient  principal  of  Lunenburg  Academy. 
Mr.  Maxner  has  installed  excellent  play  equipment  on  the  school  grounds, 
and  has  proved  that  school  activities  outside  the  regular  course  of  study 
help  rather  than  hinder  the  passing  of  grading  examinations. 

The  school  at  Imperoyal  has  installed  radio  equipment.  This  school 
is  really  a  community  centre. 


I 


ART    TEACHERS 

OUR  '5  COLOUR  PAINT  BOX'  (registered) 

-is  a  box  specially  made  for  schools.      Send  30c. 

for  a  sample,  regular  price  50c.      Give  name  of       \^^gf&3:*'t*~     Toronto 

School  and  dealer's  name,  if  any. 
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SCIENCE  LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 

J&wmmeer 

VABORATORY    FURNITURE 


Chemistry 

Physics 

Biology 


Domestic 
Science 


Manual 
Training 


This  is  only  one  of  a  most  complete 
line  of  Laboratory  furniture.  It  is  built 
for  the  purpose  it  is  used  for.  None 
other  "just  as  good."  Free  Engineer- 
ing Service   given    prospective    buyers. 

We  are  Canadian  Distributors.  Write  us 
for  prices  and  designs. 


McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT,   LIMITED 


265  Adelaide  St. 
West 


Toronto, 
Ont. 
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The  Picton  County  teachers  held  a  very  successful  two  days'  In- 
stitute at  New  Glasgow,  October  12th,  13th.  Principal  J.  T.  MacLeod, 
New  Glasgow,  was  instrumental  in  supplying  a  very  good  programme 
indeed. 

Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  F.  H.  Sexton, 
Director  of  Technical  Education,  and  L.  A.  De Wolfe,  Director  of  Rural 
Science,  are  the  Nova  Scotia  representatives  on  the  Dominion  Educa- 
tional Association  programme  at  Ottawa. 

Quebec 

The  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Protestant  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  in  Montreal  on  October  21st.  Committees  were  appointed  for 
the  year,  and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  three  delegates  to  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Teachers.  The  three  delegates  chosen  were  Miss  Mabel 
Fraser,  B.A.,  Quebec;  Dean  Sinclair  Laird,  Macdonald  College,  Que.;  and 
Principal  Ralph  Howe,  B.A.,  Westmount. 

In  Montreal  schools  the  increase  in  enrolment  was  not  as  great  as 
had  been  anticipated,  being  only  774.  The  attendance  now  is  28,786 
in  elementary  schools  and  2,868  in  high  school  grades. 

The  whole  situation  of  non-Protestants  and  non-Roman  Catholics 
is  a  serious  one  and  is  under  discussion  at  the  present  time  both  by  the 
Montreal  Protestant  Board,  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Provincial  Government.  The  education 
of  Jews  involves,  it  has  been  calculated.,  an  increase  of  two  mills  on  the 
dollar  in  the  Protestant  rate  of  taxation.  The  financial  situation  under 
such  circumstances  is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  addition,  Chinese,  Greek 
Orthodox  church  members  and  Eastern  church  communicants,  not  being 
Roman  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  have  no  school  rights,  although  they 
pay  education  taxes  to  the  neutral  panel.  This  is  a  situation  which 
requires  adjustment. 

A  new  school  has  been  opened  at  Verdun  called  the  Woodlands 
School.  The  school  was  opened  by  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  and  speeches  were 
also  made  by  the  Hon.  Jacob  Nicol,  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  Dr. 
G.  W.  Parmelee,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Quebec. 

The  classes  for  Kindergarten  assistants  held  in  Montreal  have  re- 
opened with  an  attendance  of  17,  of  whom  11  are  in  the  second  year  of 
training. 


"TUSSSSr0  ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM  K22LK" 

Largest  Permanent  Exhibition  in  Canada 
ARCHAEOLOGY.  GEOLOGY.  MINERALOGY.  PALAEONTOLOGY.  ZOOLOGY 
Open  Daily,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Bloor.  Belt  Line.  Dupont, 

Sunday,  2  to  5  p.m.  and  Avenue  Road  Cars 
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Mr.  Fisher 
Retires 


%ht  School 

**  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant" 

Editorial  Notes 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  brings  to  a  conclusion  six 
strenuous  years  of  educational  history  in  England. 
Mr.  Fisher,  while  balked  in  some  of  his  attempted  reforms  by  the  ab- 
normal economic  conditions  of  recent  years,  can  still  point  to  substantial 
progress  during  his  term  of  office.  The  Education  Act  of  1918  is  on 
the  statute  book  and  the  principle  of  day  continuation  schools  for 
adolescents  is  established;  the  half-time  pupil  has  disappeared.  Mr. 
Fisher  can  claim  further  that  during  the  last  six  years,  two  years  has 
been  added  to  the  elementary  school  life  and  the  number  of  children  in 
grant-aided  secondary  schools  has  doubled,  medical  treatment  and 
inspection  has  been  made  obligatory  on  the  child  and  on  the  authority, 
and  the  Burnham  salary  scales  have  definitely  improved  the  position  of 
the  teacher.  Under  the  circumstances,  this  is  a  fine  record  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fisher's  successor  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  is 
the  Hon.  Edward  Wood,  the  son  of  Viscount  Halifax.  Mr.  Wood  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1910.  He 
was  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Coalition  Government. 

.  .  President  Harding  by  proclamation  named  the 

-,  .        . .  week  of  December  3rd  to  9th  as  American  Education 

w     -  Week  and  recommended  its  observance  by  appropriate 

National  State  and  local  authorities  in  the  United 
States.  A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  giving  information 
and  inspiration  for  this  Educational  Week  sums  up  one  aspect  of  the 
problem,  that  of  the  elimination  of  pupils  from  elementary  schools. 
Under  the  heading,  Why  do  They  Leave?  it  states:  "Only  13  of  every 
100  children  entering  the  first  grade  of  the  public  schools  remain  to 
complete  the  twelfth  grade,  or  the  last  year  of  high  school.  Of  100 
children  entering  the  first  grade  86  reach  the  fifth,  73  the  sixth,  64  the 
seventh,  58  the  eighth,  32  the  first  year  of  high  school,  23  the  second 
year,  17  the  third  year,  and  14  the  fourth  year,  with  13  remaining  to 

graduate." 
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T,  The  handicaps  of  the  one-room  rural  school  have 

_       .  frequently    been     described.       Outstanding    among 

these  is  the  almost  annual  change  of  teachers. 
It  seems  that  in  Ontario  the  average  length  of  time  a  teacher  stays 
in  a  rural  school  is  between  one  and  one  and  a  half  years.  How  can  a 
good  teacher  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  a  rural  school?  Consolidation, 
with  its  enlarged  opportunities  and  facilities  for  useful  service,  points 
one  way.  A  good  home  for  the  teacher  points  another.  According  to 
a  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  over  3,000 
rural  schools  in  the  United  States  provide  homes  for  their  teachers. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Carr,  Supervisor  of  Schools  Among  New  Canadians,  Alberta, 
in  his  annual  report,  states  that  during  1921  twenty-seven  teachers' 
residences  had  been  constructed  and  that  "it  has  been  found  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  district  the  presence  of  a  neat  residence  properly 
furnished  acts  as  an  inducement  in  securing  a  good  teacher;  that  the 
residence  tends  to  hold  the  teacher  and  give  a  continuity  of  service 
that  works  so  well  to  the  betterment  of  education.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher,  the  residence  affords  that  opportunity  for  privacy 
and  rest  that  a  boarding-house  cannot  supply;  the  fact  that  usually 
the  residence  and  fuel  are  supplied  free  of  cost  proves  attractive  from 
a  financial  viewpoint".  The  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  schools  for 
Alberta  for  the  same  year  shows  that  the  movement  for  providing 
residences  has  become  very  general  in  that  province,  as  many  as  fifteen 
teachers'  residences  being  reported  from  one  inspectorate.  These  may 
be  portable  and  so  placed,  if  desired,  alongside  a  farm  house  to  give  a 
sense  of  greater  companionship. 

_,,...  A  recent  number  of  the   Rural  Science  Bulletin 

..      -  .       ,  of  Nova  Scotia  urges  the  need  of  better  ventilated 

_»  schools.     After  discussing  means  of  heating  the  small 

Room  ,     .  .  6 

school,  it  continues: 

"Appoint  a  different  child  each  week  to  be  Health  Officer.     He  will  watch  the 

temperature  reading  of  the  thermometer  to  keep  it  as  near  68  degrees  as  possible; 

will  keep  water  in  a  pan  on  top  of  the  stove  to  maintain  proper  moisture  in  the  air,  etc. 

"Do  your  windows  open  from  the  top?    Already  I  have  found  several  school  rooms 

sealed  up  for  the  winter.     'Open  windows  mean  draughts  and  colds,'  the  teachers  tell 

me.    But  it  is  even  more  sure  that  closed  windows  will  mean  colds  and  headaches  and 

listless  pupils  besides.    A  cold  is  more  often  caught  in  an  overheated,  poorly  ventilated 

room,  than  in  one  that  is  well-ventilated  but  chilly.    To  avoid  direct  draughts  during 

the  winter,  however,  make  screens  for  your  windows  of  unbleached  cotton,  tacked 

tightly  on  wooden  frames.    This  admits  air  without  wind,  snow  or  rain.    We  ventilate 

our  chicken-houses  thus  all  winter;  why  not  insure  as  good  a  supply  of  fresh  air  to  our 

children  in  their  school  rooms?" 

Attention  to  the  physical  conditions  under  which  pupils   work   in 

school,  pays  big  dividends. 


Notes 

The  School  wishes  its  readers  one  and  all  a  happy  and  prosperous 
New  Year. 


Teachers  estimated  to  number  more  than  8,000  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Syracuse  last 
November. 


According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  Inspector  V.  K.  Greer  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  London,  Ontario,  30%  of  the  Public  School  staff 
of  that  city  spent  midsummer  of  1921  making  better  their  professional 
qualifications  at  University  or  Departmental  summer  courses. 


The  electors  of  Brandon,  Manitoba,  have  had  their  first  opportunity 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  their  Board  of  Education  in 
insisting  last  spring  on  an  arbitrary  cut  of  25%  in  teachers'  salaries, 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  services  of  the  entire  staff  as  they  did.  Half 
the  board  is  re-elected  annually  in  November.  At  the  recent  elections 
only  four  of  the  five  retiring  members  sought  re-election.  When  the 
result  was  announced  it  was  found,  according  to  press  dispatches,  that 
not  one  of  the  members  whose  votes  precipitated  the  trouble  last  spring 
was  re-elected.  The  trouble  was  not  merely  a  disagreement  as  to  a  salary 
scale.  The  teachers  were  quite  willing  to  leave  this  to  arbitration.  It 
was  partly  a  question  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  public  education 
as  compared  with  other  forms  of  civic  expenditure,  and  partly  a  question 
as  to  whether  men  with  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  teachers' 
work  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  run  the  risk  of  disorganizing  the 
schools  by  such  a  sweeping  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  school  staff, 
merely  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  without  opportunity  for  adequate 
public  discussion. 


The  pupil  who  defined  the  climax  of  a  story  as  "  the  place  ♦  where  it  says  it  is  to 
be  continued,"  may  not  have  been  accurate  but  he  was  certainly  observant. 
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Principal  Althouse 

Mr.  J.  G.  Althouse,  Principal  of 
the  Oshawa  High  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  the  University 
Schools,  Toronto,  and  assumes  his 
duties  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
year.  Mr.  Althouse  was  born  and 
educated  in  Western  Ontario.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Toronto  (Trinity  College)  in  1912 
with  first  class  honours  in  classics 
and  the  Governor-General's  Medal 
for  the  best  degree  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  has,  for  some 
years,  been  pursuing  graduate  courses 
in  education  in  the  University.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Althouse 
has  been  engaged  in  High  School 
work  in  Ontario  as  classical  master  in 
Gait  and  Strathroy  Collegiate  Institutes  and  as  Principal  at  Oshawa. 
He  has  always  been  actively  interested  in  out-of-door  sports.  He 
knows  hockey  and  football,  both  rugby  and  soccer.  In  the  long  days  of 
summer  his  canoe  has  found  its  way  up  the  French  River  and  the  Mag- 
netawan.  While  first  and  foremost  a  teacher,  Mr.  Althouse  has  always 
found  time  for  the  wider  interests  of  citizenship,  especially  where  these 
touch  on  the  welfare  of  the  young.  He  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  and  of  the  Secondary 
School  Teachers'  Federation  and  in  Oshawa  he  has  been  a  director  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  and  of  the  Rotary  Club. 


Extension  Courses 

MARY  TUCKER 
Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto 

EVERY  public  school  teacher  should  prepare  to  attend  university 
by  taking  extension  courses  while  teaching.     It  is  much  easier 
to  do  this  now  than  formerly,  because  the  University  of  Toronto 
offers  a  Teachers'  Course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  which 
can  be  taken  by  means  of  teachers'  classes  or  in  summer  sessions  sup- 
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piemen  ted  by  correspondence  work.  In  subjects  of  the  Upper  School, 
Middle  School  and  Commercial  Courses,  correspondence  work  is  also 
offered.  This  work  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
summer  courses  given  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Particulars 
concerning  all  these  courses  are  obtainable  from  W.  J.  Dunlop,  B.A., 
Director  of  University  Extension,  University  of  Toronto. 

In  attempting  extension  work  it  is  wise  to  begin  with  English  com- 
position and  literature  or  mediaeval  and  modern  history,  because  the 
teacher  has  been  dealing  with  these  subjects  in  teaching.  Eight  hours 
hard  work  per  week  from  January  to  June  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
with  guidance  from  the  Extension  Department,  should  result  in  at  least 
second  class  honours  in  one  of  these  groups.  In  addition  the  prospective 
student  should  get  a  University  of  Toronto  Matriculation  Curriculum 
for  1922-1923  and  study  carefully  the  requirements  in  the  subjects  to  be 
taken.  A  study  time-table  should  be  made  and  stuck  to.  Memory 
work  should  be  divided  into  portions  and  definite  amounts  learned  each 
week.  One  hour  a  week  at  least  should  be  spent  in  reviewing  the  work. 
In  English  literature  well  annotated  texts  are  to  be  obtained,  and  a  study 
of  old  examination  papers  shows  other  sides  of  the  subject  than  those 
held  by  the  texts  and  student.  In  addition  the  correspondence  work 
solves  the  particular  problems  of  the  individual.  It  is  marvellous  the 
amount  and  quality  of  work  that  can  be  done  by  methodical,  faithful 
application. 

For  graduates,  too,  much  extension  work  is  available — the 
Master's  Degree  in  Education,  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy 
Degrees,  and  the  Public  School  Inspector's  Certificate.  Another  great 
help  in  all  these  courses  is  the  Department  of  Education  Library,  which 
used  to  be  housed  in  the  Toronto  Normal  School  Building,  now  in  the 
Ontario  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto.  This  library  loans  practically 
all  the  books  needed  by  extension  students.  They  include  history, 
biography,  psychology,  etc.  The  library  charges  no  fee  and  pays  the 
postage  to  the  borrower,  and  the  latter  pays  the  postage  back  to  the 
library.  The  books  are  loaned  for  two  weeks  and  can  be  renewed  for 
two  weeks.  This  is  usually  long  enough  to  make  a  good  synopsis  of  the 
book. 

Many  benefits  result  from  the  extension  work.  It  keeps  a  teacher 
out  of  a  rut  and  broadens  the  outlook.  It  benefits  the  pupils  because  a 
studying  teacher  has  more  sympathy  with  struggling  pupils  and  realizes 
that  there  are  real  difficulties  for  the  pupils.  Often  in  this  work  there  is 
correspondence  during  the  winter  and  often  association  during  the 
summer  with  educators  and  professors,  who  give  new  ideas  and  view- 
points. There  is  the  increased  mental  stimulus  and  alertness  due  to  the 
effort  required  to  do  the  new  work.     New  educational  movements  and 
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experiments  are  introduced  by  the  extension  instructprs  and,  if  tried  in 
the  teacher's  school,  add  new  leaven  to  life.  There  is  also  the  joy  of 
associating  with  people  doing  the  same  work. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  improved  financial  position  of  the  extension 
student.  A  few  cases  may  be  helpful.  A  woman  second  class  pro- 
fessional teacher  taught  for  eleven  years — initial  salary  $180  per  year, 
eleventh  year  salary  $500.  This  teacher  studied  some  of  the  Senior 
Matriculation  subjects  with  the  help  of  a  public  school  principal  and  a 
Collegiate  English  master,  and  found  what  subjects  she  liked  best. 
She  went  to  University,  and  graduated  in  an  Honour  Course.  Her 
initial  salary  after  graduation  was  $1,300.  Seven  years  later  she  was 
receiving  a  salary  of  nearly  three  thousand. 

A  woman  with  a  second  class  professional  certificate  taught  twenty 
years  in  her  home  town  where,  because  she  "boarded  home  ",  she  received 
during  the  twenty  years  an  average  salary  of  $325.  She  took  a 
Kindergarten  Primary  Course  for  two  summers,  moved  to  a  city,  and 
her  initial  salary  was  $1,100. 

A  man  with  a  first  class  professional  certificate  was  principal  of  a 
large  public  school  in  a  small  city  and  received  a  salary  of  $1,000  per 
year.  He  took  the  Manual  Training  Course  and  in  seven  years  was 
receiving  $2,800  per  year. 

A  woman  first  class  professional  teacher,  who  never  received  more 
than  $475  per  year,  took  the  Art  Specialist  Course.  Her  initial  salary 
was  $900.     In  eight  years  she  has  reached  a  salary  of  $1,800. 

With  increased  salary  comes  increased  hope,  the  means  to  travel, 
to  attend  good  concerts,  operas,  etc.,  which  do  much  to  improve  the 
teacher.  Teachers  do  not  ask  wealth,  but  they  do  like  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  One  way  of  getting  it  is  by  extension  courses.  One  of  the 
best  habits  a  teacher  can  form  is  the  habit  of  studying  some 
subject  or  subjects  each  year. 


A  Lesson  in  Literature 

LYMAN  C.  SMITH 
[Is  it  true  that  pupils  do  not  like  literature  ?     I  have  heard  many  of  them  say  "we 
simply  hate  it  and  can  see  nothing  in  it  ".     If  this  is  the  case  we  should  find  out  why. 
The  following  article  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to  that  answer. — L.C.S.] 

Hi  diddle  diddle, 

The  cat's  in  the  fiddle, 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon, 

The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  the  sport, 

And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 

"Hi".     Notice  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  author  in  the  choice  of 
his  first  word.     How  suggestive  it  is.     He  wishes  to  give  you  a  hint 
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of  the  main  action  of  the  poem.  He  spells  it  "Hi"  so  you  will  not  per- 
ceive his  full  intention.  There  will  be  "high"  doings  in  the  poem  and 
he  prepares  your  mind  for  it  in  the  first  word. 

"Diddle".  Define  this  word.  Make  a  sentence  of  your  own  to 
show  its  proper  use.  Be  sure  to  make  a  full  statement.  See  how 
expressive  it  is.  No,  you  cannot  give  its  full  meaning.  No  dictionary 
has  ever  attempted  it.  Notice  he  repeats  it.  Why?  To  emphasize  its 
wonderful  meaning. 

Here  pause,  and  give  a  number  of  examples  to  show  the  value  of 
repetition  in  emphasizing  thought. 

"  The  cat's  in  the  fiddle." 

What  a  surprise  he  gives  you  by  the  entrance  of  the  cat.  What 
remarkable  skill  the  author  has  shown  in  the  choice  of  the  instrument. 
Try  "mandolin",  "guitar",  "ukulele",  "banjo".  Positively  none 
would  do  but  "fiddle".  Why  not  "drum"?  Why,  a  cat  could  get 
into  a  drum,  but  how  could  it  possibly  get  into  a  fiddle?  He  leaves 
it  for  you  to  find  out.  A  true  poet  does  not  tell  you  everything.  Why 
did  it  go  into  the  fiddle?  To  sleep?  To  catch  mice?  That  would 
be  too  commonplace,  and  this  is  no  common  cat.  That  would  be  too 
mercenary.  It  was  of  scientific  bent  and  wanted  to  see  where  the  music 
came  from.  Or,  it  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  cow,  being 
afraid.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  the  author  wished  to  clear  the  stage 
for  the  entrance  of  the  next  character?- 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon." 

Here  you  have  the  second  character,  the  main  centre  of  interest  in 
this  wonderful  poem.  What  a  remarkable  deed.  This  is  the  climax. 
Never  in  all  the  annals  of  the  world,  ancient  or  modern,  is  another  such 
extraordinary  exploit  recorded. 

Now  let  us  try  to  get  a  suitable  title.  The  author  does  not  give  us 
one.  "The  athletic  cow".  That  will  do  nicely.  What  a  wonderful 
cow  it  must  have  been.  How  she  must  have  practised  physical  culture 
under  skilful  instructors,  till  every  muscle  was  developed  just  right. 
She  must  have  known  just  what  exercise  would  give  her  legs  just  the  right 
poise,  and  the  sinews  the  proper  degree  of  strength  and  elasticity. 
Then  how  she  must  have  studied  and  thought.  As  the  moon  would  be 
a  moving  object,  she  must  have  studied  Einstein's  Theory,  so  she  could 
exactly  gauge  the  distance  and  time.  Notice,  she  jumped  over,  not 
under,  not  in  front  of,  not  behind,  but  over  the  moon,  the  first  trial — ■ 
no  failures.     No  human  being,  no  other  animal  ever  made  such  a  leap. 

Now  notice  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  this  author,  and  what  kind 
of  cow  he  picked  out.  Did  this  cow  ever  give  milk,  or  produce  butter,  or 
do  anything  useful?     Why  no  athlete  ever  does  anything  useful.     He 
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does  all  sorts  of  stunts,  but  you  never  hear  of  his  doing  anything  useful, 
with  his  wonderful  powers,  and  you  must  not  expect  it  from  an  athletic 
cow. 

Now  stop  and  give  a  talk  on  the  moon.  Show  that  we  have  only 
one  moon,  while  another  planet  has  six;  that  the  moon  produces  the 
tide,  and  makes  fine  evenings  for  lovers,  who  also  often  become  tied; 
that  even  in  prohibition  times,  she  gets  full  every  month,  even  though 
she  has  only  four  quarters.  Also  state  anything  else  you  can  think 
of  to  distract  the  pupils'  attention  from  the  lesson. 

Correlate  it  with  Drawing,  by  having  them  draw,  the  cat,  the  cow 
preparing,  the  cow  half  way,  the  cow  after  she  has  completed  her  stunt, 
with  the  proud  look  of  triumph  on  her  face,  when  she  struts  off,  like  an 
athlete,  head  up,  to  show  the  crowd  her  figure. 

To  correlate  it  with  Geography,  tell  them  that  fine  cows  come  from 
Denmark.     This  will  give  you  an  excuse  to  wander  over  all  Europe. 

"The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  the  sport." 

Now  the  third  character  is  introduced.  Notice  the  number  "three"' 
Mention  a  story  that  has  one  character.  "Little  Jack  Horner  ".  " Two "• 
"Jack  and  Jill".  "Three".  "The  Three  Black  Crows".  "Six  hun- 
dred". "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade".  But  why  is  "three" 
chosen?  Tell  them  it  is  a  sacred  number,  and  illustrate  this  by  referring 
to  "The  Three  Graces",  and  "The  Three  Fates",  giving  the  names  of 
each  and  long  explanations. 

Now  stop  and  give  a  lesson  on  "number",  but  be  careful  not  to  intro- 
duce one,  two,  or  three,  till  you  have  developed  in  the  child's  mind  the 
abstract  idea  of  number.  Always  remember  that  a  child's  mind  is  an 
empty  shell.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  ideas  there  till  you  have 
put  them  there;  and  put  them  there,  right  end  first,  by  awakening 
with  proper  ceremonies  the  expressional  nature  of  the  child  and  the 
motor  element  of  the  nervous  system.  The  child  could  not  in  any 
way  have  acquired  any  idea  of  number  before  it  was  fortunate  enough 
to  fall  into  your  hands. 

The  third  character  is  a  dog.  Where  was  this  dog?  Evidently 
sitting  on  the  grand  stand  watching  the  performance  of  the  cow.  Did 
he  do  anything  himself?  Did  he  try  to  jump?  Oh,  no.  He  just  sat 
on  the  seat  and  yelped.  Was  he  alone?  Probably  not.  The  cow  would 
not  exhibit  to  an  audience  of  one.  This  dog  is  mentioned  merely  as  a 
sample  of  the  other  thousands.  Ten  thousand  may  look  on,  but  not 
ten  of  them  ever  play.  They  sit,  look  on  and  yelp.  They  do  not  play. 
They  pay. 

Now  stop  and  show  how  he  has  drawn  his  characters  from  home 
life.     Show  how  the  common  things  of  domestic  life  appeal  to  our  best 
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and  noblest  feelings,  and  how  close  they  lie  to  our  hearts.     Give  a 
sketch  of  a  happy  home  with  cats,  dogs  and  cows  around. 

Correlate  the  lesson  with  Agriculture.  Show  the  use  of  cats,  and 
dogs,  and  cows  about  the  farm,  their  food,  etc. 

"The  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon." 

Often  there  is  a  profound,  inner,  deeper  meaning  in  a  poem.  Now 
let  us  try  to  discover  the  author's  real  meaning  here.  What  kind  of 
dish?  One  with  legs  or  it  could  nol  run.  Where  was  the  spoon?  Show 
why  it  was  so  appropriate  to  have  a  spoon  there.  There  is  something 
far  more  profound  here.  Let  us  try  to  interpret  it.  A  dish  is  hollow. 
It  is  receptive.  It  is  ready  to  take  everything  in.  Now,  he  surely 
does  not  really  mean  a  dish.  He  means  a  young  lady  who  is  taking  it 
all  in  and  has  her  spoon  with  her.  As  soon  as  the  show  is  over  she 
hurries  off  with  her  spoon.  The  game  is  over.  Its  chief  attraction  was 
to  give  her  a  chance  to  get  out  with  her  spoon. 

Now  what  was  the  author's  intention  in  writing  this  poem?  To 
give  us  a  picture  of  human  life.  How  true  to  life  the  picture  is!  What 
is  the  moral  of  the  story?     What  can  we  learn  from  the  cat? 

We  should  try  to  see  into  things.  What  from  the  cow?  We  should 
work  hard  and  try  to  do  wonderful  things  to  show  off  and  amuse  others. 
What  from  the  dog?  We  should  rush  out  in  thousands  to  look  on  and 
yelp,  and  applaud  the  great  deeds  of  others. 

Sketch  the  character  of  the  cat,  the  cow,  and  the  dog.  Criticize 
favourably  or  unfavourably  the  author's  plot,  and  the  development  of 
the  same.  What  effect  would  it  have  had  if  he  had  left  the  cow  out,  or 
if  she  had  failed  in  her  leap? 

Now  let  us  examine  the  poem  to  see  some  of  the  clever  devices  of  the 
poet.  In  the  first  line  he  has  six  "d's",  in  the  second  two,  in  the  third 
one.  Then  again,  in  the  fourth  two,  in  the  fifth  one — six  in  all  to 
match  the  six  in  the  first.  Again  in  line  two  he  has  one  "c",  and  in 
line  three  a  "c"  to  match  it.  Again  in  line  four,  he  has  "sp",  and  in 
the  last  line  "sp"  to  match  it.     Now  is  not  his  poetic  art  wonderful? 

Now  let  us  look  at  his  rhymes.  The  first  line  rhymes  with  the  second, 
and  the  third  with  the  fifth.  Why  no  rhyme  in  the  fourth?  As  I 
told  you,  the  author  often  leaves  something  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader. 
The  little  dog  laughed  u  being  silly  and  daft",  was  evidently  his  first 
thought,  but  anyone  would  know  the  dog  was  silly  and  daft.  Some  dogs 
are  silly  and  daft,  as  well  as  men. 

Now  study  the  metre.  See  how  the  amphibrachs  in  line  two,  in 
their  quick  movement,  harmonize  with  the  actions  of  a  spry  cat.  But 
in  the  next  line,  the  stately  cow  is  described  first  by  a  stately  iambic; 
then  her  struggling  effort  by  a  spondee ;  then  the  rapid  accomplishment 
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of  her  task,  by  a  joyful  anapaest.  Next,  "The  little",  an  amphibrach, 
so  well  pictures  the  preliminary  cackle  of  the  dog  before  he  settles  down 
to  his  loud  yelps,  which  are  portrayed  in  iambics  so  skilfully.  Finally, 
in  the  last  line  what  could  so  well  describe  the  hurried  departure  of  th< 
dish  (lady),  as  the  galloping  anapaests?  Surely  this  is  wonderful  ai 
and  well  worthy  of  profound  study. 

What  was  the  mood  of  the  author  before  he  wrote?  After  he  wrote 
When  did  he  write?  Evidently  just  after  breakfast,  and  his  empty 
porridge  dish  and  spoon  suggested  the  closing  picture  in  the  poem. 
Show  that  the  author  must  have  had  a  university  education.  What  is 
the  time  of  the  action?  Evidently  afternoon,  as  no  athlete  gets  up  in 
the  morning.  He  does  his  stunts  in  the  afternoon  only,  when  there 
is  a  crowd  to  look  on. 

Correlate  the  lesson  with  zoology,  by  showing  that  the  author  has 
chosen  as  actors  three  animals  that  have  hairy  tails  rather  long  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  their  bodies.  He  feels  that  everything  must  be 
in  harmony. 

If  you  have  not  yet  got  the  pupils'  minds  in  a  sufficient  muddle, 
you  can  easily  ask  other  questions  that  neither  they,  nor  you,  nor  any- 
body else  could  answer,  and  that  would  not  be  of  any  account  if  they 
could  be  answered. 

Agriculture  for  January 

GEO.    MCMILLAN,    M.A.,    B.PAED. 
Normal  School,  Hamilton 

MILK 

DAIRY  farming  is  one  of  Ontario's  leading  industries.  The  zones 
of  city  milk  supply  are  spreading  outward  and  overlapping  each 
other  as  the  cities  expand  and  increase  in  numbers.  Upward  of 
three  million  citizens  of  Ontario  are  daily  consumers  of  milk  and  its 
products.  Whole  milk,  cream,  butter,  buttermilk,  cheese,  and  the 
various  milk  products  used  in  cooked  foods  constitute  a  high  percentage 
of  our  regular  diet. 

Pure,  fresh,  rich  milk  is  one  of  nature's  greatest  gifts  to  man.  Babies 
cannot  live  without  milk.  It  gives  vitality  to  youth  and  adults  alike. 
A  number  of  school  boards  in  Ontario  are  supplying  milk  to  school 
children  each  morning.  Teachers  testify  to  its  worth.  Increased  gain 
in  weight  and  an  improved  attitude  toward  school  work  ensue. 

The  following  simple  experiments  will  help  children  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  composition  of  milk  and  provide  a  basis  for  discussion 
regarding  the  food  value  of  milk  and  its  constituents. 
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I.  butter-fat. — Fill  a  tall  glass  jar  with  fresh  milk  and  set  it  in  a 
clean  cool  place  until  the  cream  has  risen.  Note  the  "cream  line". 
Measure  the  depth  of  the  cream.  What  fraction  of  the  whole  milk  is 
cream?  What  per  cent,  is  this?  Is  this  fraction  always  the  same? 
What  causes  it  to  vary?  Compare  the  cream  and  skim-milk  in  regard 
to  colour,  taste  and  smoothness  when  rubbed  between  thumb  and 
finger.     What  differences  do  you  find? 

Make  a  Babcock  test  of  another  sample  of  whole  milk.  What 
percentage  is  butter-fat?  Is  the  cream  all  butter-fat?  Compare  per- 
centages. What  else  does  cream  contain?  Buttermilk  is  similar  in 
composition  to  sour  skim-milk. 

II.  CASEik. — Place  a  cup  of  whole  milk  in  a  clean  dish  and  set  it  into 
a  larger  vessel  of  warm  water  until  the  temperature  of  the  milk  rises  to 
about  85  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Add  to  this  about  one  teaspoonful  of 
liquid  rennet  (available  at  drug  stores)  and  stir  thoroughly.  Then 
keep  it  warm  and  still  until  a  firm  curd  is  formed.  (Pasteurized  milk 
may  not  curdle  readily  unless  a  small  amount  ol  calcium  chloride  is 
added.)  With  a  knife  cut  the  curd  into  small  cubes  and  filter  through 
filter  paper  or  cheese  cloth.  The  curd  is  casein, — a  protein  substance 
because  it  contains  nitrogen  and  sulphur  in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.     The  liquid  is  "whey". 

III.  albumen. — Heat  the  whey  to  boiling  point  and  observe  the 
change.  The  solid  remaining  is  "albumen",  another  protein  substance. 
Filter  again  to  remove  this. 

IV.  milk  sugar. — Allow  the  remaining  liquid  to  evaporate  slowly 
in  a  warn  place.  Crystals  of  milk  sugar  may  separate.  If  these  are 
carefully  removed,  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  recrystallized  by 
evaporation,  a  purer  sample  will  be  obtained. 

V.  water. — Place  a  small  amount  of  whole  milk  in  a  test-tube 
fitted  with  a  stopper  and  short  delivery  tube.  Boil  it  slowly  over  a 
flame  and  direct  the  escaping  vapour  against  a  cold,  dry  dish.  Deter- 
mine the  colour  and  taste  of  the  liquid  deposited.  It  is  found  to  be 
water. 

VI.  ash. — Pour  the  contents  of  a  test-tube  in  V.  above  into  an 
evaporating  dish  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Place  the  residue  on  a 
piece  of  mica  and  burn  it  in  a  stove.  Foul  odours  are  produced.  Ash 
or  mineral  matter  remains. 

The  following  is  approximately  the  composition  of  cow's  milk: 

Water 87.5% 

'Fat 3.6% 

Sugar 5.0%^ 


Total 
solids 


Albumen 7% 

Casein 2.5% 

Ash 7%J 


Fat 

•Water 

Skim- 

Sugar       yWhey. 

Solids 

milk   - 

Albumen ' 

not  fat. 

Casein 

Ush 
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Water 
[Fat 

Produce  I  Sugar 
energy    j  Albumen)  Build  up 
V  Casein     /the  body. 
Ash 

Butter-fat  is  a  mixture  of  nine  different  fats.  Since  they  do  not 
all  melt  at  the  same  temperature,  butter  gradually  softens  when  heated. 
The  fat  in  cow's  milk  depends  in  part  on  the  breed,  the  age,  the  physical 
condition  and  the  nature  of  the  cow.  Fat  contains  the  elements  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Since  musde,  nerve  and  blood  contain  other 
elements  as  well,  fat  cannot  build  up  body  tissues.  It  is  oxidized  within 
the  body  and  liberates  energy  to  keep  us  warm  and  enable  us  to  do  work. 
Excess  amounts  are  stored  as  fats  within  the  body. 

Casein,  along  with  much  of  the  fat,  is  removed  from  the  milk  in 
making  cheese.  Casein  and  albumen,  both  protein,  are  present  in  skim- 
milk,  and  give  to  it  its  body-building  value  in  raising  calves  and  pigs 
and  in  "fattening"  poultry.  Since  white  of  egg  is  protein,  thick  milk 
or  buttermilk  will  promote  egg  production  when  given  to  hens. 

Casein  is  used  commercially  in  the  production  of  glue,  buttons, 
combs,  brushes  and  toilet  articles,  and  in  finishing  writing-paper. 

Milk  sugar  gives  to  fresh  milk  its  sweet  taste.  Like  fat  it  is  oxidized 
with  liberation  of  energy  but  does  not  build  up  body  tissues.  As  a 
fuel  within  the  body  one  pound  of  fat  is  equivalent  to  about  2.3  pounds 
of  milk  sugar. 

Lactic-acid  bacteria  from  the  air  fall  into  milk  at  milking  time. 
They  act  on  milk  sugar  and  change  part  of  it  into  lactic  acid,  which 
gives  milk  a  sour  taste  and  causes  it  to  curdle.  It  imparts  a  desirable 
flavour  to  butter  and  affects  the  quality  of  cheese. 

Ash  contains  such  elements  as  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium  and 
phosphorus,  which  are  essential  in  forming  bone. 

Milk  contains  all  the  elements  essential  for  the  growth  of  the  human 
and  animal  bodies.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  medium  for  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  disease  organisms,  such  as  those  which 
cause  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever.  How  do  such  organisms  get  into 
the  milk?     How  may  they  be  controlled? 


Teacher:    "  Hawkins,  what  is  a  synonym  ?  " 

Hawkins:    "Please,  it's  a  word  you  use  in  place  of  another  when  you  cannot 
spell  the  other  one." — Boy's  Life. 
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ALICE   A.    HARDING 

Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

Language  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades 

THE  joyous  holiday  period  is  over  and  the  children  have  returned 
to  school  eager  to  relate  their  exciting  experiences.  Why  begin 
with  routine  work?  Why  not  utilize  this  exuberance  of  spirit, 
this  desire  to  share  ideas,  this  wish  to  communicate  thought?  Why  not 
have  oral  original  language  expression  on  the  topics  delightful  to  these 
happy  hearts — the  Christmas  gifts,  the  party,  the  trips,  the  games,  the 
books,  the  fun? 

We  need  to  alter  some  traditional  practices  in  language  teaching;  for 
instance,  the  prominence  given  to  the  reproduction  story,  which  is 
surely  a  notable  antique.  The  spirit  of  modern  teaching  interprets 
the  newer  ideals  of  oral  self-expression  and  of  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment of  the  glories  of  the  world  of  the  imagination. 

The  function  of  language  is  to  aid  expression.  Self-expression  in 
language,  in  the  manual  arts,  in  free  or  formalized  rhythmic  movement 
is  a  training  in  living  successfully  as  a  community  member — truly  a 
most  useful  and  influential  experience  combining  in  its  fullest  scope, 
truth  and  beauty. 

Oral  Original  Expression 

Christmas  Gift  Plays: 

I.  Pupils  bring  one  of  their  favourite  Christmas  gifts.  Select  about 
twelve  at  one  time;  place  on  table  or  ledge  in  front  of  class.  Write 
names  of  these  on  the  blackboard — a  doll,  a  game,  a  teddy  bear,  a  book, 
etc.,  etc. 

A  pupil  describes  one  of  these  gifts  without  giving  its  name.  Others 
in  class  tell  which  one  corresponds  to  the  description. 

II.  Dialogue  Play:  Select  two  pupils;  one  chooses  a  toy,  holds  it 
and  personates  it;  the  other  speaks  for  himself  to  the  toy. 

III.  Circle  Play:  Twelve  toys,  twelve  pupils.  The  Sunday  School 
Festival,  at  which  all  the  toys  take  part  in  the  conversation. 

Reading  Relaxations 

sight  reading  orally  \  a  general  game  i 

Co-operation  of  the  class,  as  a  whole,  is  desired.  The  readers  express 
thought  in  the  words  of  the  writer.  The  listeners  are  stimulated  to 
quick  response  in  their  wish  to  solve  the  riddles.     The  readers  require 
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quick  perception  of  thought  for  oral  interpretation.  The  listeners 
receive  training  in  quick  perception  of  meaning  and  are  stimulated  to 
alertness  of  mental  action.  The  reading  cards  are  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  the  matter  being  seasonal,  i.e.,  related  to  Christmas,  to  winter, 
and  to  the  New  Year.  The  New  Year  emphasizes  the  time  element, 
the  power  outside  of  self  requiring  obedience,  order,  punctuality,  self- 
control,  hence  the  clock  topic. 

Riddles: 

1.  Something  which  on  Christmas  Eve  is  hung  by  children  carefully. 
(Stocking.) 

2.  Somebody  from  the  land  of  snow,  with  face  aglow  and  books  and 
toys  for  girls  and  boys.     (Santa  Claus.) 

3.  Something  tall  and  green  and  bright  and  lighted  by  coloured 
candle  light,  with  pretty  toys  for  girls  and  boys.     (Christmas  tree.) 

4.  Someone  who  gave  presents  to  the  children,  and  they  gave  him 
love,  love,  love.     (Santa  Claus.) 

5.  It  brings  the  snow.  It  creaks  the  branches  of  the  trees.  It 
piles  the  snowdrifts  high.  It  blows  and  blows,  so  cold,  so  cold.  Away 
we  slide,  down  the  hill.  Hurrah  for  the  snow!  Ho!  ho!  (North 
wind.) 

6.  I  fly  but  I  am  not  a  bird.  I  am  cold  and  white  and  feathery. 
I  make  fun  for  the  children.  I  hurry  down  from  cloudland  overhead 
and  cover  the  ground  in  fleecy  white.     (Snow.) 

7.  Something  that  is  stronger  than  a  china  pitcher.  Something  that 
can  make  the  water  in  the  pitcher  grow  colder  and  colder  and  harder 
and  harder.  Something  that  can  make  a  china  pitcher  crack!  crack! 
(Frost.) 

8.  Every  one  delights  to  see  it.  It  sends  its  light  away  down  to  the 
earth.     Its  face  is  round.     It  travels  across  the  sky  all  night.     (Moon.) 

9.  We  are  so  many  you  could  not  count  us.  Only  One  can  tell  the 
number  of  us  and  our  names.  We  are  tiny  lights  and  we  make  pictures 
in  the  sky.  We  guide  the  sailors.  One  of  us  led  the  Wise  Men  to  the 
Christ  Child.     (Stars.) 

10.  I  have  two  busy  hands  and  a  clean,  round  face.  I  work  twenty- 
four  hours  every  day.  And  if  I  am  quite  well  and  receive  careful  atten- 
tion, I  can  work  a  whole  year.  I  tell  you  when  to  get  up,  when  to  eat, 
when  to  leave  for  school,  when  to  play,  when  to  go  home  and  when  to 
go  to  bed.  I  really  do  not  know  what  you  would  do  without  me. 
(Clock.) 

Arithmetic 

The  time  element  in  the  New  Year  is  surely  preparatory  and  vitally 
suggestive  of  interest  and  enjoyment  in  learning  to  "tell  the  time". 
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A  clock  face  on  which  the  hands  may  be  moved  independently  is 
very  satisfactory. 

Learning  to  Tell  the  Time 

Method  in  Sequence: 

I.   (a)  Teach  the  hours  first; 

(b)  then  half  after  the  hour ; 

(c)  then  one  quarter  after  the  hour; 

(d)  then  one  quarter  before  the  hour. 

II.   (a)  Teach  five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  twenty  minutes,  twenty-five 
minutes  after  the  hour. 

(b)   Next,  teach  time  to  the  minute  from  the  hour  to  half  after. 

III.  Later  teach  twenty-five,  twenty,  ten  and  five  minutes  before 
die  hour. 

IV.  Teach  the  method  of  writing  time,  thus,  12.30  p.m.;   9.00  a.m. 

LANGUAGE  CORRELATION  ON  TIME 

"Sixty  seconds  make  a  minute, 
How  much  good  can  I  do  in  it? 
Sixty  minutes  make  an  hour, 
All  the  good  that's  in  my  power. 
Twenty  hours  and  four  a  day, 
Time  for  work,  and  sleep,  and  play. 
Days  three  hundred  sixty-five, 
Make  a  year  for  me  to  strive 
Right  good  things  each  day  to  do 
That  I  wise  may  grow,  and  true." 

Handwriting  in  Primary  Forms  * 

In  blackboard  writing  plays  conducted  rhythmically  the  children 
have  learned  to  use  the  muscles  that  control  the  larger  joints.  While 
these  movement  plays  are  a  splendid  beginning  in  the  development  of 
muscular  action,  they  must  not  be  over-estimated  in  value.  At  the 
blackboard  the  drill  is  on  the  whole  arm  movement.  Large  letter  and 
figure  formation  is  developed  by  blackboard  work,  but  the  process  of 
formation  at  the  blackboard  is  only  in  part  the  same  as  formation  at 
the  table  or  desk. 

After  some  months  of  blackboard  drill  the  pupils  may  work  at  seats 
with  whole  arm  movement,  that  is,  with  the  forearm  up  from  the  table 
or  desk.  Where  there  is  limited  blackboard  space  the  children  at  the 
seats  should  work  with  the  forearm  up  from  the  desk,  during  the  pre- 
paratory work. 
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Whole  Arm  Movement  at  Seat 

What  is  Whole  Arm  Movement?  It  is  that  action  which  takes  place 
when  swinging  the  whole  arm  from  the  shoulder,  allowing  no  rest  on  the 
forearm  or  wrist.  This  movement  is  the  same  as  that  used  at  the 
blackboard,  but  the  position  of  the  body  is  different. 

SOME   SUGGESTIONS 

Material — Construction  paper  and  same  medium  as  at  blackboard, 
viz.,  crayon  white  or  yellow,  soft,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long. 

Position — 1.  Emphasize  that  feet  should  be  placed  firmly  on  the 
floor,  somewhat  apart,  to  steady  the  body  at  the  hips.  Minimum 
distance  for  vision  of  little  child  from  desk  should  be  about  twelve 
inches. 

2.  Emphasize  correct  position  of  paper.  This  is  important.  Be  sure 
that  pupils  write  across  the  paper,  not  down. 

3.  Correct  crayon  holding  is  also  vitally  important. 

4.  Stress  that  in  whole  arm  movement  there  is  no  rest  for  wrist  or 
forearm. 

5.  Correct  position  of  body,  of  arm  and  of  paper  together  with  crayon 
holding  and  proper  movement  are  best  taught  by  personal  illustration. 
Pupils  should  see  what  is  being  written  by  the  teacher.  They  should 
see  the  writing  grow. 

6.  Size  of  exercises,  of  letters  and  of  figures,  not  less  than  one  to  two 
inches  high.  The  practice  work  should  be  so  large  that  finger  movement 
cannot  be  used. 

7.  Tracing  exercises  are  of  great  value  in  assisting  those  who  are 
weak  in  form.  In  tracing,  these  pupils  get  motor  experience  which 
corresponds  to  the  specific  forms. 

Progressive  Steps 

1.  Blackboard  Rhythmic  Plays  involving  Whole  Arm  Movement. 

2.  Table  or  desk  work  with  construction  paper  and  blackboard 
crayon,  using  Whole  Arm  Movement. 

We  are  aiming  through  gradual  sequence  in  process  to  have  the 
primary  children  develop  the  real  writing  muscles  and  learn  letter  and 
figure  formation.  


Writing  in  Form  II 

KATE  STURGEON 

Orde  St.  School,  Toronto 

LANGUAGE  as  a  means  of  communication  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed and  closely  associated  with  it  is  the  subject  of  Writing. 
As  in  oral  language-training  our  aim  should  be  to  make  ourselves 
understood,  so  in  written  work,  legibility  should  be  an  important  con- 
sideration. The  stressing  of  the  correct  letter  forms  as  outlined  in  the 
writing  courses  assigned  to  the  grades  is  essential  with  junior  pupils,  and 
with  it  should  go  aids  in  securing  ease  and  rapidity  in  the  writing  of 
the  same.  The  teacher's  writing  at  all  times  should  be  the  model,  and 
the  neatness  and  legibility  of  her  blackboard  work  will  be  strong  factors 
in  securing  good  results  from  her  pupils. 

The  essentials  of  good  writing  are : 

1 .  Legibility :  it  must  be  easily  read . 

2.  Good  form:  the  letters,  words  and  figures  should  be  neat,  well- 
made  and  present  a  pleasing  appearance. 

3.  Easily  made:   good  muscle  movement. 

Writing  may  be  judged  under  two  conditions: 

1 .  When  the  pupil  is  trying  to  do  his  best,  e.g..  during  Writing  Lesson 
period. 

2.  When  the  pupil  is  writing  under  normal  conditions  without  ex- 
ercising any  particular  care.  The  latter — the  natural  hand  usually  in- 
dicates a  good  writer  or  the  reverse.  A  great  deal  of  the  trouble  in 
writing  is  due  to  carelessness.  By  means  of  various  devices  arouse 
interest  in  the  subject,  draw  attention  to  serious  mistakes  caused  by 
poor  writing,  and  by  careful  supervision  of  written  work  encourage 
effort  and  commend  good  results.  Rewards  of  various  kinds,  stars, 
seals,  etc.,  may  be  used.  A  neat,  well-arranged  work  book  or  note  book 
showing  good  ruling,  etc.,  has  its  effect  in  making  pupils  appreciate  the 
results  of  system  and  will  encourage  general  habits  of  neatness  and 
economy.  Pretty  wallpaper  book  covers  are  always  attractive.  Work 
may  be  so  arranged  that  pages  can  be  kept  exclusively  for  Arithmetic, 
Spelling,  Writing,  etc.,  left-over  spaces  being  filled  during  busy  work 
periods  in  subjects  already  mentioned.  Have  pupil  compare  a  sample 
of  his  writing  made  at  the  beginning  of  term  with  others  made  from  time 
to  time  and  notice  improvement  and  the  need  for  practice  in  the  cor- 
rection of  certain  errors,  e.g.,  form,  spacing,  proportion,  etc. 

In  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  keep  the  essentials  of  good  writing, 
as  mentioned  above,  in  view  and  stress  methods  by  means  of   which 
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these  may  be  attained.  Encourage  good  writing  habits — correct 
position  of  body,  feet,  arms,  hands,  feet  and  book  (see  Writing  Manual, 
whenever  any  written  work  is  assigned. 

Detection  and  Correction  of  Errors 

1.  Position:  body,  back,  feet,  hands,  head,  etc.  Review  rules  from 
time  to  time.  Call  pupils  to  correct  position  by  means  of  counts  (one: 
body,  feet,  arms  on  desks;  two:  correct  position  of  right  and  left  arms, 
muscle  cushion,  etc.;  three:  correct  position  of  knuckles,  fingers,  thumb, 
wrist ;  four :  placing  pen  in  correct  position — using  left  hand  for  picking 
it  up  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing  right  hand ;  five :  practice  in  muscle  exer- 
cises) without  and  with  pens  and  pencils).  Give  frequent  practice  in 
above  drill  and  supervise  carefully,  giving  help  where  needed — monitors 
may  assist.  Use  pupils  as  models,  having  others  tell  why  they  were 
chosen,  e.g.,  "Sam's  pen  is  in  the  right  place,"  etc. 

2.  Letter  and  figure  forms :  beginning,  ending,  loops,  points,  curves, 
measurement— above  and  below  line,  proportion,  etc. 

Writing  tests  may  be  given  and  errors  in  form  marked  with  lead 
pencil  using  a  light,  slanting  line.  Monitors  may  be  chosen  from  among 
good  writers.  To  mark  the  papers  of  good  writers  is  often  an  incentive 
to  poor  writers.  Pupils  may  mark  their  own  papers,  watching  black- 
board models  while  doing  so.  Stress  the  importance  of  correct  form 
and  insist  upon  the  same  in  Spelling  lessons — errors  in  letter  forms  to 
mean  deduction  of  marks — and  this  will  result  in  more  careful  writing 
and  very  likely  in  an  improvement  in  spelling  also.  "  Form  and  measure- 
ment" games  are  always  interesting  to  the  children,  e.g.,  write  words, 
phrases  or  sentences  on  lines,  on  the  blackboard.  Pupils  discover  errors 
and  correct  the  same— orally.  The  "h"  is  too  short,  "g"  too  long, 
"n"  has  no  tail,  "k"  has  no  loop,  etc.,  or  with  coloured  chalk.  Letters 
giving  special  trouble,  e.g.,  "r"  may  be  used  repeatedly  in  such  games 
until  correct  form  is  firmly  fixed  in  pupils'  minds. 

3.  Spacing:   between  letters,  words  and  sentences. 

Through  observation  of  blackboard  work  (correct  and  incorrect), 
pupils  will  soon  learn  the  need  for  proper  spacing  and  the  result  of 
uniformity.  Spaces  may  be  arranged  by  means  of  slanting  lines  for 
pupils  who  need  such  help.  Use  tests  as  suggested  above.  Have  pupils 
measure  letters  above  and  below  the  line  of  writing,  e.g.,  "The  "h."  goes 
all  the  way  up,  the  "e"  goes  half  way  (or  one-third)  up,  the  "g"  goes 
half  way  (or  one-third)  up  and  half  way  (or  two-thiids)  down". 

4.  Errors  in  pen  holding  and  position  of  the  right  hand. 

Call  the  little  finger  curved  like  a  "c",  the  bridge,  which  must  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  down-  A  ball  of  paper  held  in  the  hand  or  a  ruler 
passed  under  the  "bridge"  will  aid  in  keeping  the  hand  in  correct  posi- 
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tion.  Place  paper,  etc.,  on  knuckle  of  first  finger.  The  hand  must  be 
held  in  correct  position  or  trie  paper  will  fall  off  if  "bridge"  falls  down. 
Deal  similarly  with  moving  thumbs.  Place  a  yellow  chalk-^mark  on 
pupil's  hand  where  pen  should  rest  (see  Manual). 

Give  frequent  practice  at  blackboard  and  on  books  until  correct 
position  and  movement  become  mechanical.  Stress  rhythm  in  writing 
by  means  of  counting  (by  teacher,  class,  individual),  humming,  beating 
time  with  ruler  or  pencil  on  bell  or  table  and  the  use  of  suitable  grama- 
phone  records. 

Devices  for  Stimulating  Interest  and  Effort 

1.  Drop  blue  tickets  (made  from  pieces  of  paper  left  over  in  Manual 
Training  lessons)  on  desks  of  pupils  who  have  good  muscle  movement 
and  neat  work. 

2.  Award  stars,  flags,  etc.,  to  pupils,  rows  and  sides. 

3.  Best  writers  (form  and  movement)  may  be  allowed  to  act  as 
monitors — reporting  best  rows,  etc.,  and  helping  slow  pupils.  Sam  feels 
a  special  responsibility  in  being  allowed  to  help  Ben  and  both  take 
pride  in  reporting  improvement  and  attainment. 

4.  Exhibit  work  of  best  writers  and  those  whose  work  shows  im- 
provement, (a)  Hold  up  before  class,  (b)  Pin  on  screen  or  bulletin 
board,  (c)  Send  to  other  classrooms,  (d)  Send  to  parents. 

5.  Ask  teachers  of  other  classes  to  visit  your  class  during  writing 
periods  and  select  best  writers. 

6.  Pass  around  a  sample  of  teacher's  writing. 

7.  Allow  best  writers  to  copy  work  for  you,  e.g.,  poems,  notes,  etc. 

8.  Have  "Writing  Matches"  at  blackboard  and  at  seats  marks  to 
be  awarded  for  form  and  movement. 

Outline  of  a  Lesson  (20  Minutes)  on  Capital  "W" 

1.  Preparation:  Lines  ruled  on  blackboard  for  teacher's  work  and 
in  pupils'  books. 

Make  a  large  sized  model  of  letter  apart  from  lines  mentioned  above. 

2.  Steps — (a)  Discussion  of  form  of  letter.  Develop  the  following 
facts : 

(1)  The  letter  has  one  loop  which  occupies  one-third  of  the  space, 
three  points — one  touching  the  top  line  and  two  touching  the  bottom 
line  and  ends  with  a  curved  line  half  way  up  the  space.  The  first  part 
of  the  letter  resembles  the  first  part  of  capitals  N,  M,  etc.  Outline  the 
above  with  coloured  chalk. 

(2)  Pupil  traces  letter  in  the  air,  watching  model  and  suggests  count — 
1-2-1-2-1. 
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(3)  Pupils  suggest  muscle  exercises  helpful  in  making  this  letter, 
e.g.,  drive  and  draw  to  counts  1-2-3-4-^5-6-7^8,  finish  movement  (b)  3  (see 
cut)  and  the  right  oval  to    counts    1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8   or   swing  1-2-3-4- 


(a) 


(b) 


5-6-7-8.      Teacher  makes  models  on  the  blackboard  while  pupil  traces 
in  the  air  and  counts.    See  cut  (b). 

(4)  Pupils  may  make  exercises  and  letter  on  blackboard. 

(5)  Call  class  to  correct  writing  position. 

(6)  Pupils  make  one  "air  sample"  of  each  model,  watching  black- 
board and  counting  with  teacher.  Use  commands  "Begin! "  and  "Stop  " 
to  ensure  uniformity  in  counting. 

(7)  Repeat  above  if  necessary  on  books  with  pen  inverted. 

(8)  Written  work — "real  pictures  "—one  line  of  each  model  in  (b) — 
using  "Begin"  and  "Stop"  commands.  Counting  may  be  done  by 
teacher,  class  ag  a  whole,  or  individual  pupils.  Some  pupils  may  reach 
the  end  of  line  before  others  and  these  are  expected  to  keep  time  with 
the  others  while  making  "air  letters".  Increase  speed  in  counting 
when  pupils  are  ready  for  it.  Supervise  work  of  pupils  and  give  help 
when  necessary,  e.g.,  draw  attention  of  class  to  a  common  error  early  in 
lesson;  draw  attention  to  individual  errors  in  looping,  proportion, 
spacing,  etc.,  by  marking  same  with  lead  pencil.  Make  correct  form 
in  lead  pencil  in  pupil's  book  and  ask  him  to  retrace  it  several  times. 
Have  pupils  trace  blackboard  models  with  coloured  chalk.  Poor  muscle 
movers  are  helped  by  being  allowed  to  practice  on  the  blackboard. 

Use  devices  suggested  above. 

The  above  lesson  may  be  followed  by  a  lesson  on  the  writing  of  the 
word  Win. 

1.  Review  main  points  in  form  of  "W"  and  "i"  and  "n". 
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2.  Pupils  trace  in  air  and  on  books  with  inverted  pens  suggesting 
count  for  word,- e.g.,  W— 1-2-1-2-1  and  in— 1-2-1-2-1-2-1-2— the  last 
"2"  for  the  dot  of  the  "i". 

Continue  as  suggested  in  Lesson  1,  increasing  speed  when  pupils 
are  ready  for  it,  giving  help  where  necessary,  and  using  devices  that  will 
encourage  interest  and  sustain  effort. 


The  Appeal  to  the  Eye  in  the  Teaching  of 
Nature  Study 

GLADYS   J.    HUTTY 
S.  S.  No.  5,  Barton,  Ont.  (In  affiliation  with  the  Hamilton  Normal  School) 

IT  has  been  said  that  Nature  Study  aims  to  teach  the  child  to  have 
a  sense  of  companionship  with  all  outdoors,  thus  creating  within 
the  child  a  love  for  the  beautiful. 

The  question  arises:  "How  can  this  be  best  brought  about?" 
Answer:  Through  the  eye  and  ear  or  through  the  seeing  and  hearing 
senses  but  mainly  through  the  eye  can  this  best  be  done. 

If  one  can  teach  the  child  to  observe  and  use  his  eye  then  Nature 
Study  will  be  successfully  taught.  If  one  can  teach  the  child  to  appreciate 
the  form  and  colour  of  clouds,  the  red  on  the  Robin's  breast,  the  green 
grass,  and  he  will  have  a  love  for  the  things  about  him. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  teach  Nature  Study  with  a  third  class  is 
to  take  the  pupils  on  a  Nature  Study  excursion.  It  is  the  study  of  things 
as  they  are,  and  wherever  possible  in  places  where  they  belong.  Nature 
Study  is  based  on  truth,  not  imagination. 

By  taking  pupils  on  a  Nature  Study  excursion  does  not  mean  allowing 
the  children  to  tear  wild  to  get  rid  of  surplus  energy,  but  rather  it  must 
be  carefully  supervised. 

Teach  them  to  use  their  eyes  by  questioning  them  somewhat  as 
follows  : 

(1)  On  which  side  of  the  tree  do  you  see  the  more  limbs?     Why? 

(2)  Which  do  you  see  the  more  moss?     Why? 

(3)  Have  the  woods  more  deciduous  or  coniferous  trees? 

(4)  Notice  the  cones  on  the  trees  of  pines- — do  they  slope  down  or 
up? 

(5)  Have  pupils  notice  whether  the  boughs  of  spruce  bow  down,  that 
is,  pendulous,  or  whether  they  turn  up. 

You  may  explain  to  pupils  that  the  one  is  Norway  Spruce,  the  other 
White  Spruce. 

(6)  Have  pupils  note  the  bark  of  trees,  for  e.g.,  Scotch  Pine  (has  red 
bark). 
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(7)  Have  pupils  observe  the  needles,  if  in  bundles  of  two  or  five. 

Here  the  teacher  may  offer  an  explanation  as  to  the  difference  in  the 
two  pines,  how  to  distinguish  them. 

Perhaps  the  teacher  may  have  them  note  three  different  kinds  of 
thistles,  or  five  different  kinds  of  weeds. 

By  the  above  questions  the  pupils  are  forced  to  use  their  eyes  and 
the  interest  of  all  are  kept  up. 

As  an  application,  the  teacher  may  have  one  or  more  of  class  tell  the 
different  things  that  were  noticed,  then  have  them  refer  to  different 
books  on  the  subject,  as  L.  H.  Bailey  or  Hodge's  book,  Nature  Study  and 
Life  or  Comstock's  Hand-book  of  Nature  Study. 

The  teacher,  in  the  country  school  especially,  has  a  good  opportunity 
to  teach  Wood  Craft.  The  teacher  may  be  the  chief  herself  or  have 
one  of  the  pupils  act  as  chief.  For  example,  have  pupils  go  to  a  woods 
if  near  the  school,  have  each  take  a  different  path,  and  have  all  meet  at 
a  certain  time. 

The  teacher  might  have  all  gather  in  a  circle  with  the  chief  in  the 
centre.  Have  pupils  tell  of  the  different  things  they  noted  on  their 
trip.  For  example,  all  the  birds  that  were  seen,  and  note  the  colour, 
size,  etc.,  or  all  the  trees  that  were  seen,  etc.  The  one  who  has  the 
most  observations  becomes  the  chief  for  the  next  excursion.  One 
might  make  it  more  interesting  by  building  a  camp-fire  and  going  through 
a  sort  of  ceremony.  This  appeals  to  the  children  of  this  age,  as  any- 
thing of  Indian  style  does. 

Then,  too,  teach  the  children  to  keep  Field  note-books.    For  example: 


Trip  No.  5 
Date 

December 

og.S 

Dec.    1 

Observed  a  flock  of  wild  duck  going  North. 

ions,  e 

apes  of 

be  pla 

Dec.    6 

Noticed  rabbit  tracks. 

2  «  | 

JU  72 

Dec.  15 

Observed  the  horse  and  cow  putting  on  a 

Dec.  20 

heavier  coat  of  fur. 
Observed  the  shape  of  snow  flakes. 

NOTE- 

rabbit 
flakes, 
this  co 

Next  suppose  the  lesson  to  be  o,n  the  horse.  The  teacher  cannot 
bring  a  horse  into  the  school-room  but  she  can  give  these  questions 
preparatory  to  the  lesson : 

(1)  Where  is  the  horse's  knee  joint? 

(2)  Which  way  does  the  horse  bend  its  knee? 
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(3)  Does  a  horse  ever  sleep  when  standing? 

(4)  How  are  the  legs  placed  when  the  horse  lies  down? 

(5)  How  does  a  horse  get  up? 

(6)  How  does  it  differ  from  a  cow  when  getting  up? 

(7)  How  does  a  horse  start  to  walk? 

In  this  way  the  teacher  has  prepared  the  pupils'  minds  for  the 
lesson.  Then  if  the  teacher  has  a  large  picture  of  a  horse  and  a  modern 
stable,  then  have  samples  of  feed  suitable  for  horses. 

The  lesson  will  be  very  interesting. 

The  pupils  may  keep  scrap-books  with  pictures,  etc.,  in. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  gather  cocoons  and  watch  them  emerge 
into  beautiful  moths  or  butterflies. 

Also,  if  in  a  country  school  very  little  equipment  is  needed ;  there  is 
usually  a  creek  or  pond  near  at  hand,  where  children  have  a  chance  to 
observe  the  frogs,  crabs  and  certain  forms  of  fish. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  that  can  be  taken  up  but  space  does 
not  permit  any  further.  Thus  one  sees  the  appeal  to  the  eye  in  the 
teaching  of  Nature  Study  is  very  important. 

John  Burroughs  says:  "I  am  not  always  in  sympathy  with  Nature 
Study  as  taught  in  schools ;  it  is  usually  too  cold,  too  special,  too  mechani- 
cal. It  is  likely  to  rub  the  bloom  off  Nature;  it  misses  the  brightness 
of  the  sky,  the  clouds,  the  landscape".  Let  us  not  err  in  that  direction, 
and  by  directing  the  pupils  to  use  their  eyes  rightly  this  can  be  over- 
come. 


Half  Hours  in  a  Rural  School 

BERNARDINE   LUTHER  FREEMAN 
(These  sketches  describe  interesting  experiments  in  a  rural  school  in  Alberta) 

THE  MAP  PUZZLE 

ERIC  LARSON  had  brought  a  new  map  puzzle  to  school.     It  was 
a  cardboard  horse,  cut  into  parts,  the  object,  of  course,  being  to 
put  each  intricate  part  in  its  right  place.     The  children  played 
with  it  during  the  noon  hour,  and  became  quite  expert  at  naming  the 
position  of  each  piece  before  they  tried  it  to  see  if  it  would  fit. 

"Why  not  let  them  try  their  skill  on  a  map  puzzle?"  thought  the 
teacher. 

Accordingly,  she  bought  a  number  of  cheap  outline  maps  of  Canada, 
pasted  them  on  thin  cardboard  and  cut  each  map  into  provinces,  that 
being  the  current  lesson.     In  ten  minutes  the  class  had  learned  the 
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names  of  the  provinces  and  their  relative  positions  in  the  Dominion,  a 
feat  that  would  ordinarily  have  required  at  least  half  an  hour. 

As  the  work  advanced  the  puzzles  grew  more  complicated  and  inter- 
esting. Rivers,  lakes,  railroads  and  canals  were  pieced  together  in  the 
same  way.  Cities  were  little  printed  slips  of  paper  stuck  in  their  right 
places  with  pins.  Forest  areas  were  cut  from  green  cardboard,  grain 
areas  from  golden  yellow,  coal  from  black,  minerals  from  speckled,  arid 
lands  from  dull  tan,  frozen  regions  from  white,  etc.  Slips  bearing  the 
names  of  industries  and  products  were  also  stuck  on  with  pins.  Indian 
and  Eskimo  tribes  were  treated  in  like  manner.  Practically  the  whole 
of  elementary  geography  was  taught  pleasantly  and  successfully  by  the 
use  of  puzzles. 

HARD  PLACES  IN  HISTORY  DRAMATIZED 

History  was  a  bugbear  to  Grade  Seven.  They  just  couldn't  remem- 
ber it.  The  teacher  put  notes  on  the  board ;  she  showed  them  pictures; 
she  read  interesting  accounts  from  other  books;  but  it  was  all  to  no 
avail. 

One  afternoon  they  were  studying  about  the  Magna  Charta.  As 
usual,  the  class  did  not  know  the  lesson.  In  desperation  the  teacher 
caught  up  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  out  a  paper  crown,  which  she  placed 
on  the  head  of  one  of  the  children. 

"This  is  King  John",  she  said,  "and  the  rest  of  you  are  his  subjects. 
Now  all  of  you  act  your  parts.  See  if  you  can  do  as  well  as  Grade  One 
when  they  play  Red  Riding  Hood." 

The  class  went  all  to  pieces  with  merriment,  but  they  read  the  lesson 
over  again,  and,  with  a  little  coaching,  staged  a  very  presentable  thir- 
teenth century  act.  What  if  King  John's  crown  did  keep  slipping  over 
one  ear?  And  what  were  the  odds  if  Mary,  a  discontented  baron, 
giggled  as  John  solemnly  signed  the  Great  Charter?  They  learned  a 
bit  of  history  that  day  that  will  live  forever  in  their  minds. 

After  that,  dramatization  became  a  regular  part  of  the  class  work. 
The  pupils  never  knew  beforehand  who  would  be  called  upon  to  act  a 
certain  part,  so  they  were  obliged  to  learn  it  all.  They  learned  the  parts 
and  played  them  with  a  zest,  making  their  own  dialogue  when  none  was 
supplied  by  the  book. 

Now,  the  laws  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Simon  de  Montfort's  Parliament, 
or  William  the  Conqueror's  feudal  system  are  as  real  to  Grade  Seven  as 
the  exploits  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

APPLIED  CIVICS 

One  day  just  as  school  was  dismissed  for  the  last  recess,  I  heard 
Johnny  remark  to  Emil :   "O,  darn!   I  just  hate  civics". 
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That  remark  set  me  thinking.  The  text-book  we  used  was  as  good 
as  the  average,  so  I  decided  that  my  teaching  methods  were  at  fault. 
The  work  seemed  to  lack  realism,  and  was  therefore  dull  and  hard  to 
remember. 

The  next  Monday  I  tried  an  experiment  in  the  form  of  self-govern- 
ment applied  to  the  school.  The  pupils  were  organized  into  a  law- 
making body  modelled  after  the  Dominion  Parliament.  The  pupils 
made  all  the  laws  governing  the  conduct  of  the  school.  Nothing  was 
overlooked,  from  whispering  to  swearing  on  the  playground. 

These  laws  were  written  and  posted  on  the  blackboard,  along  with 
the  penalties  for  infringement  thereof.  A  police  force  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  all  law-breakers,  and,  it  might  be  added, 
this  force  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  highest  degree,  with 
much  pleasure.  The  policemen  were  designated  by  badges,  the  wearing 
of  which  was  an  honour,  greatly  coveted,  but  won  only  by  excellent 
conduct  and  diligent  application  to  studies.  Sex  was  no  barrier  in  the 
contest  for  this  office. 

When  a  law-breaker  was  arrested  he  was  tried  by  a  jury  chosen  in 
the  usual  way.  Each  offender  was  obliged  to  plead  his  own  case.  For 
myself  I  retained  the  privilege  of  acting  as  supreme  judge,  but  the 
jury  was  allowed  to  recommend  a  suitable  sentence,  keeping  the  written 
list  of  penalties  in  mind. 

The  offender  did  not  get  off  easily  at  the  hands  of  his  fellows.  The 
matter  was  not  treated  as  a  joke.  Penalties  were  sternly  imposed  and 
rigidly  enforced. 

Community  government  and  other  branches  were  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way.  We  had  a  health  officer  who  reported  all  breaches  of  personal 
sanitation  laws,  such  as  forgetting  to  wash  the  teeth,  hands  or  face. 
Another  officer  had  charge  of  the  waste-paper  department.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  senior  pupils,  was  the  chief  advisor 
in  regard  to  the  school  garden,  disseminating  knowledge  gleaned  from 
farm  journals,  departmental  bulletins  and  personal  experience. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  a  decided  success.  The  pupils 
began  to  like  civics.  They  learned  it  with  but  very  little  text-book 
study  in  a  way  that  gave  them  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  democracy.  The  plan  also  removed  the  last  vestige  of 
resentment  against  punishment.  The  law-breakers  could  not  hold  a 
grudge  against  the  jurors  who  passed  judgment  upon  them,  for  they, 
themselves,  were  obliged  to  take  a  turn  at  judging  their  playmates,  and 
they  soon  learned  that  it  was  no  easy  matter. 


Grammar  in  Form  IV  (Grades  VII  and  VIII) 

The  Infinitive 

The  study  of  the  infinitive  seems  to  present  serious  difficulty  to 
some  teachers  and  to  many  pupils.  Of  course,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  teach  the  infinitive  to  pupils  below  the  Senior  Fourth.  Pupils 
must  first  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  noun,  the  verb,  modifiers, 
completing  parts,  etc.  To  make  clearer  to  the  class  the  double  nature 
of  the  infinitive,  reference  might  be  made  to  the  half-breed,  who  has 
characteristics  of  white  man  and  Indian,  or  to  the  kohl-rabi,  the  cabbage 
turnip;  or  to  the  fact  that  some  men  perform  the  duties  of,  say,  magis- 
trate and  mayor  at  the  same  time.  Similarly  there  are  words  that  have 
the  nature  and  fulfil  the  function  of  more  than  one  part  of  speech. 
The  lesson  may  then  proceed  as  follows: 

I.  Write  on  the  blackboard  these  sentences: 

1.  The  boys  who  hoed  the  garden  saw  a  tiny  opening  in  the  fence. 

2.  Swimming  strengthens  one's  body. 

By  questioning,  recall  the  following  facts: 

The  words  boys,  garden,  opening,  fence  in  sentence,  are  name-words, 
nouns. 

The  word  swimming  in  sentence  2  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  an  action. 

(N.B. — The  use  of  a  noun  in  -ing  in  this  part  of  the  lesson  helps  the 
pupils  to  understand  the  infinitive  in  -ing.) 

Also  recall  these  facts : 

(a)  A  noun  is  a  name- word. 

(b)  A  noun  may  be  subject  or  object  of  a  verb. 

(c)  A  noun  may  be  object  of  a  preposition. 
The  words  hoed  and  saw  in  sentence  1  are  verbs. 

(d)  A  verb  may  be  completed  by  an  object,  etc. 

(e)  A  verb  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb,  etc. 

As  these  facts  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e)  are  obtained  from  the  class,  they 
should  be  written  on  the  blackboard.  Moreover,  marking  the  words, 
bracketing  parts,  labelling,  underlining,  etc.,  all  help  the  pupils  to  make 
distinctions.  The  freest  possible  use  should  be  made  of  such  visual 
aids. 

II.  Now  have  pupils  read  this  sentence: 

3.  Hoeing  the  potatoes  too  soon  caused  some  damage. 

The  teacher  asks:  "What  would  you  call  the  word  potatoes?"  (A 
noun.)  "The  word  caused?"  (A  verb.)  "Now,  what  would  you  call 
the  word  hoeing?"  (Pupils  do  not  know.)     The  pupil  who  has  the  right 
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attitude  toward  the  work  now  feels  a  need  of  knowing  such  words  as 
"hoeing"  and  a  desire  to  know  them.  Hence  the  teacher's  suggestion 
that  they  proceed  to  find  out  what  they  can  about  this  word  is  readily 
accepted. 

III.  The  teacher  now  says:  "Read  sentence  3  again  and  tell  what 
action  caused  the  damage".     (The  action  of  hoeing.) 

"What  kind  of  word  is  the  word  hoeing  then?"     (A  name-word.) 

"What  is  the  complete  subject  of  the  verb  caused?11  (The  words 
hoeing  the  potatoes  too  soon.) 

"What  is  the  most  important  word  in  this  subject?"  (The  word 
hoeing.) 

"What  two  facts  have  we  now  learned  about  the  word  hoeing?11 
(It  is  a  name-word.     It  is  subject  of  the  verb.) 

"What  part  of  speech  does  it  share  the  nature  of  then?"     (A  noun.) 

The  summary  of  facts  written  on  blackboard  as  soon  as  given  by 
the  pupils  will  appear  thus: 

Word  hoeing  is- — 1.  A  name-word.  1  It  shares  the  nature 

2.  Subject  of  verb  caused.  J     of  a  noun. 

"What  word  in  sentence  1  above  is  the  word  'hoeing'  derived 
from?"     (Verb  hoe.) 

" How  is  the  word  hoeing  completed? "     (By  object  potatoes.) 

"How  is  the  word  hoeing  modified?"     (By  adverb  too  soon.) 

"Because  of  this,  what  other  part  of  speech  does  the  word  hoeing 
share  the  nature  of?"     (A  verb.) 

The  following  facts  have  been  added  meanwhile  to  the  blackboard 
summary : 

3.  Derived  from  a  verb.       1TT  •       i  t  r 

a    r-        i^ji-i  i         Hence    it    shares    the    nature    of    a 

4.  Completed  like  a  verb.     Y  , 

5.  Modified  like  a  verb.        J 

"What  have  we  found  out  about  the  word  'hoeing'?"  (It  shares 
the  nature  of  a  noun  and  a  verb.) 

' '  Why  do  we  say  that  it  shares  the  nature  of  a  noun  ?  "  "  Of  a  verb  ? ' ' 
(Because  of  facts  noted  above.) 

(N.B.- — -The  above  step  constitutes  the  real  teaching  part  of  the 
lesson.  If  every  pupil  understands  the  points  developed  there,  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  lesson  are  easy.) 

IV.  Now  have  the  pupils  examine  the  following  sentences  to  find 
other  words  which  share  the  nature  of  noun  and  verb : 

1.  Playing  marbles  on  the  road  was  good  fun. 

2.  Throwing  stones  causes  trouble  sometimes. 

3.  They  like  throwing  stones  at  the  wire. 

4.  We  succeeded  by  throwing  the  rope  over  the  tree. 
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5.  We  like  to  throw  stones  at  the  wire. 

6.  To  climb  to  the  top  required  much  skill. 

7.  They  wish  to  climb  to  the  top. 

8.  By  pulling  the  wire  slowly,  he  succeeded  in  opening  the  door  from  the  outside. 

9.  They  begin  to  study  their  lessons  at  seven  o'clock. 

After  the  pupils  have  selected  the  desired  word  in  each  sentence,  and 
have  stated  the  facts  regarding  it,  the  teacher  asks:  "How  are  all  these 
words  alike?"     (They  share  the  nature  of  noun  and  verb.) 

V.  "What  would  you  think  to  be  a  good  name  for  such  words?" 
Pupils  will  probably  suggest  the  name  verbal  noun.  The  teacher  may 
then  tell  the  other  name,  infinitive.  Both  names  are  written  on  black- 
board. 

VI.  No  formal  definition  should  be  called  for  at  this  point;  but  to 
have  pupils  explain  the  function  of  the  newly  discovered  word,  ask  such 
questions  as  the  following : 

"What  have  you  found  out  about  a  verbal  noun?" 
"What  is  the  peculiar  thing  about  the  infi  litive?" 
"Why  is  the  word  hoeing  called  an  infinitive?" 

"How  is  a  l  infinitive  like  a  noun?"  "Why  is  a  l  infinitive  said  to 
share  the  nature  of  a  verb?" 

VII.  For  desk  work  the  pupils  may  be  assigned  several  such  exercises 
as  Ex.  30,  B,  page  188,  Ontario  Public  School  Composition  and  Grammar. 

In  ungraded  schools,  where  the  lesson  period  is  very  limited,  the 
work  as  outlined  in  some  of  the  steps  above  may  be  shortened.  But 
special  care  should  be  taken  in  step  III  to  see  that  each  pupil  understands 
each  point,  and  enough  examples  should  be  studied  in  step  IV  to  make 
sure  that  the  pupils  have  grasped  the  characteristics  of  the  infinitive 
before  the  name  is  given. 

Probably  young  teachers  follow  rather  closely  the  outline  of  the 
course  as  given  in  the  text-book.  After  the  pupils  have  become  quite 
familiar  with  the  infinitive  its  three  different  forms  may  be  discussed. 
But  the  study  of  the  uses  of  the  infinitive  with  "to",  referred  to  on 
page  189,  Note  1,  may  well  be  deferred  for  some  time.  While  the 
Adverbial  Objective  belongs  to  the  work  of  Form  V,  yet  an  Entrance 
pupil  will  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  adverbial  use  of  the 
noun,  if  he  compares  such  sentences  as: 

He  came  to-day. 
He  came  last  week. 

It  is  then  a  short  step  to  the  understanding  of  the  adverbial  use  of 
the  infinitive  in  such  a  sentence  as : 

He  came  to  help  me. 
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Similarly,  the  study  of  the  adjectival  use  of  the  infinitive  in  such  a 
sentence  as : 

This  is  the  time  to  see  them. 

may  be  prepared  for  by  reference  to  the  modifying  function  of  the  noun 
in  such  sentences  as: 

The  boy  is  a  hero. 

Jack,  the  baker,  called  again. 

and  by  reference  to  the  function  of  the  phrase  in  the  sentence : 

This  is  the  time  for  seeing  them. 

But  the  wise  teacher  will  not  require  such  fine  distinctions  to  be 
made  by  the  pupils  before  they  are  prepared  for  them. 

H.  G.  M. 


The  Railways  of  Canada 

PROF.    GEORGE   A.    CORNISH 
Ontario  College  of  Education 

{Continued  from  November  issue) 

THE  last  and  in  some  respects  the  most  momentous  railway  con- 
struction in  Canada  was  that  of  the  third  transcontinental, 
composed  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  National 
Transcontinental  Railway.  The  Grand  Trunk  had  felt  hampered  by 
her  restriction  to  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  and  envied  her  great  rival, 
the  C.P.R.,  which,  besides  her  many  lines  in  the  east,  was  able  to 
monopolize  the  carrying  of  the  wheat  and  oats  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  government  determined  with  the  aid 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  undertake  the  work.  But  they  deter- 
mined to  blaze  a  new  trail  through  Northern  Canada.  It  is  doubtful 
if  Canadians  yet  realize  the  enormous  importance  of  this  new  northern 
transcontinental  railway. 

The  traducers  of  Canada  used  to  describe  it  as  a  narrow  fringe  along 
the  northern  border  of  the  United  States.  And  so  it  was.  But  why? 
Simply  because  the  railways  of  Canada  were  all  huddled  close  to  the 
southern  border.  If  Canada  was  ever  to  become  a  two-  or  three-storey 
country  instead  of  a  one-storey  cottage  with  a  low  roof,  it  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  new  railways  extending  across  the  country  and  laterals 
pushing  northward  from  these.  The  building  of  the  new  transcontin- 
ental has  gone  further  to  give  Canada  depth  as  well  as  width  than  any 
other  event  that  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Look  at 
a  map  of  Canada  and  notice  what  a  mere  southern  fringe  of  British 
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Columbia  and  Ontario  and  Quebec  were  open  to  settlement  before  this 
new  transcontinental  went  through.  Now  with  a  railway  cutting  across 
the  middle  of  British  Columbia  that  province  is  bound  to  develop  at 
a  greatly  accelerated  rate  and  laterals  will  push  out  to  the  north  and 
south.  Ontario  already  feels  the  accelerated  pulse  of  the  north,  and  the 
Clay  Belt,  which  before  was  a  word,  has  now  become  a  reality.  Al- 
ready it  is  being  rapidly  settled  and  at  least  one  lateral  to  the  north 
and  several  to  the  south  have  been  begun.  No  doubt  northern  Quebec 
will  soon  experience  the  same  development  as  Ontario.  Probably  the 
men  who  built  the  third  transcontinental  built  better  than  they  knew. 
In  writing  thus,  it  is  ultimate  value  that  is  considered.  Whether  the 
work  was  undertaken  before  Canada  was  ready  for  it  is  quite  another 
question.  But  the  value  of  this  railway  in  the  development  of  Canada 
probably  few,  if  any,  fully  realize. 

From  the  first  this  last  transcontinental  railway  was  in  politics.  It 
had  a  very  stormy  birth  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa.  The 
arrangement  was  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  to  undertake  the 
western  half  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Winnipeg  and  the  government 
was  to  build  the  eastern  half  from  Winnipeg  through  Quebec  to  Moncton. 
It  was  determined  from  the  beginning  that  this  was  to  be  a  first-class 
railway  and  not  a  pioneer  work  poorly  constructed  and  later  to  be 
improved.  It  was  felt  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  with  such 
an  efficient  railway  as  the  C.P.R.  it  should  be  so  constructed  that  it 
could  be  worked  economically  from  the  first.  The  construction  met 
with  no  insurmountable  difficulties,  the  greatest  being  the  series  of 
calamities  in  the  building  of  the  Quebec  Bridge  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  The  cost  was  very  much  greater  than  the  early 
estimates,  as  everybody  expected  that  it  would  be. 

Let  us  follow  the  course  of  this  railway  from  west  to  east.  It  begins 
far  to  the  north  at  Prince  Rupert,  follows  the  Skeena  River,  then  strikes 
south-east  to  the  Yellowhead  Pass  and  runs  parallel  to  what  was  the 
Canadian  Northern  as  fajr  as  Edmonton.  It  passes  through  Saskatoon 
and  Winnipeg,  strikes  across  Ontario  and  Quebec  far  to  the  north  of  the 
other  transcontinentals  and  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Quebec 
by  means  of  the  Quebec  bridge.  It  then  follows  the  southern  border 
of  Quebec  and  strikes  diagonally  across  New  Brunswick  to  terminate 
at  Moncton. 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  build  such  a  railway;  it  was  another  thing 
to  operate  it  successfully.  It  ran  through  a  country  without  settlers, 
and  was  completed  during  the  midst  of  the  Great  War.  All  the  railways 
were  finding  difficulties  in  making  dividends.  The  result  was  that  the 
Canadian  Northern,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  National  Transcontinental, 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  all  got  in  the  greatest  financial  difficulties.     To 
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prevent  the  financial  panic  that  would  result  from  the  bankruptcy  of 
these  railways  they  were  all  finally  taken  over  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment and  together,  with  the  other  government  railways,  were  united 
to  form  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  amalgamation  of  railways  that 
has  been  going  on  in  Canada  for  over  sixty  years  is  now  pretty  nearly 
completed  and  that  Canada  is  destined  to  have  two  great  rival  systems, 
one  private,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  other  publicly  owned,  the 
Canadian  National  Railways. 

What  names  are  teachers  to  call  the  railways  by  in  teaching  the 
pupils?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  several  units  that  make  up  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  will  soon  lose  their  names,  as  so  many 
other  railways  in  Ontario  have  already  done.  The  wise  plan  is  for  the 
teacher  to  call  all  the  railways  in  the  National  System  as  Canadian 
National  Railways,  and  for  a  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  old 
name  in  brackets  after  it.  As  time  goes  by  the  old  name  will  be  used 
less  and  less  and  at  last  the  nomenclature  of  the  railways  will  be  greatly 
simplified,  as  there  will  be  only  two  names  to  use,  namely,  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Canadian  National.  Let  us  close  this  series  of  articles  by 
giving  a  list  of  the  chief  units  that  make  up  the  Canadian  National 
Railways : 

(1)  The  Grand  Trunk. 

(2)  Canadian  Northern,  with  many  branches. 
Intercolonial  Railway  (Montreal  to  Halifax). 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  (Prince  Rupert  to  Winnipeg). 
National  Transcontinental  (Winnipeg  to  Moncton). 
Prince  Edward  Island  Railway. 
Hudson  Bay  Railway. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


Elementary  Picture  Study 

S.    W.    PERRY,    B.A. 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

IN  the  study  of  art,  pictures  may  serve  two  purposes,  namely,  to 
aid  in  the  recognition  of  principles  which  the  student  may  need  to 
apply  in  his  own  drawings,  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  that 
which  is  good  in  art.  The  first  should  result  in  a  solution  of  many  of 
the  problems  which  perplex  the  young  student,  such  as  those  connected 
with  perspective,  light,  colour;  the  second  will  give  him  an  intelligent 
command  of  aesthetic  principles  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  his  refine- 
ment and  his  enjoyment  of  "what  is  of  good  report". 

In  a  series  of  articles  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  illustrate  these 
two  purposes  of  picture  study.     This  month  the  theme  will  be  perspec- 
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tive,  or  how  the  artist  has  managed  to  produce  upon  a  flat  surface  the 
impression  of  depth, — that  feeling  of  being  able  to  look  away  into  the 
distance  in  the  picture. 

It  must  be  remembered  at  the  outset  that  a  picture  makes  two 
separate  appeals.  One  of  these  lies  in  the  story  the  picture  tells  and  the 
impression  it  makes  upon  the  mind;  this  is  sometimes  called  the  intel- 
lectual appeal.  The  other  appeal  is  through  the  art  of  the  picture. 
It  leads  us  into  a  consideration  of  the  methods  or  devices  employed  by 
the  artist  to  tell  his  story  or  to  leave  the  impression  intended.  In  the 
present  studies  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  latter.  How  has  the 
artist  told  his  story,  rather  than  what  story  has  the  artist  told?  This 
is  sometimes  called  the  aesthetic  appeal  and  has  to  do  with  the  structural 
elements  or,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  composition  of  the  picture. 

From  an  assorted  collection  of  photographs,  drawings,  clippings  of 
commercial  advertisements  of  railway  travel,  of  furniture,  of  a  multiplicity 
of  objects  and  scenes,  and  from  reproductions  of  masterpieces,  all  of  the 
principles,  devices  and  conventions  which  are  employed  in  art  may  be 
taught  and  learned. 

The  Fascinating  Subject  of  Perspective 

Every  part  of  every  picture  is  related  to  the  horizon  or  eye-level. 
The  artist  wishes  the  student  to  take  his  place  and  see  as  he  has  seen. 
The  choice  of  this  eye-level  depends  upon  the  feeling  which  dominates 
the  artist  and  which  he  desires  to  pass  on  to  those  who  study  his  picture. 
If  feelings  akin  to  adoration,  respect,  sublimity  are  to  be  suggested,  the 
eye-level  will  be  low  to  give  space  for  the  object  of  adoration  or  respect 
above  it,  as  in  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna,  or  in  Leigh  ton's  Captive 
Andromache.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  gentler  feelings  of  pity 
or  love  is  to  dominate  the  picture,  the  eye-level  should  be  high  as  in 
Millets'  Gleaners,  or  Barber's  Wake-Up.  Never  should  the  eye-level 
be  confounded  with  the  sky-line,  or  the  line  of  the  sky  which  meets 
the  numerous  obstructions  of  hills,  forests  and  houses  which  may  rise 
between  the  spectator  and  his  eye-level. 

From  a  study  of  the  accompanying  advertising  clippings  and  master- 
pieces the  many  lessons  in  perspective  may  be  learned. 

The  rails  seem  to  be  converging  and  the  telegraph  poles  seem  to  be 
growing  shorter  in  the  distance. 

The  more  distant  engine  seems  smaller  than  the  nearer  one.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  cars.  More  distant  objects  are  less  distinct  than 
those  which  are  nearer.  The  space  between  succeeding  poles  seems  to 
be  growing  narrower. 

Clipping  2  illustrates  the  narrowing,  or  shortening  forward,  of  receding 
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rectangular  areas  of  soap  and  the  narrowing  of  the  circular  top  of  the 
bowl  into  an  ellipse. 

The  same  devices  for  showing  depth  are  seen  in  clippings  wher 
river  and  trees  and  distant  mountains,  where  horses  and  path  an 
railway,  smoke-stacks  and  trestle  are  in  perspective. 


I 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  TRAVEL 
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In  succeeding  articles  further  illustrations  of  these  principles  from 
masterpieces  of  art  will  be  published. 

The  conclusions  from  our  studies  may  now  be  stated  in  the  following 
brief  summary: 

(a)  The  law  of  convergence. — Parallel,  horizontal,  receding  (P.H.R.) 
lines  seem  to  vanish  in  a  point  in  the  eye-level.  Parallel,  vertical, 
receding  (P.V.R.)  lines  seem  to  diminish  in  length  to  a  point  in  the  eye- 
level.  This  law  holds  good  in  parallel  (or  one  point)  perspective  where 
the  lines  converge  directly  back  to  the  centre  of  vision,  and  in  angular 
(or  two-point)  perspective  where  groups  of  lines  recede  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  to  vanish  in  two  separate  points  in  the  eye-level. 

(b)  The  law  of  foreshortening. — The  distances  between  a  succession 
of  points  situated  at  equal  distances  along  a  receding  line  appear  to  be- 
come gradually  shorter.  The  equal  spaces  between  a  succession  of 
horizontal  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision  and  of  vertical  lines 
receding  into  the  picture  appear  to  narrow  gradually. 

(c)  The  law  of  diminution. — Objects  of  the  same  size  appear  smaller 
as  their  distances  from  the  spectator  increase. 

(d)  The  law  of  indefiniteness. — Distance  affects  the  known  shape, 
tone  and  colour  of  objects.  The  strength  of  tone  becomes  paler  and 
colours  change.  This  is  sometimes  called  aerial  perspective.  In  some 
pictures  absence  of  detail  in  the  background,  or  of  associated  objects 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  determine  the  position  of  the  eye-level.  Never- 
theless a  careful  examination  of  the  picture  will  disclose  the  influence  of 
its  presence. 

Try  out  on  the  accompanying  pictures  and  others  which  you  study 
the  following  questions : 

(1)  Find  the  eye-level  in  the  picture. 

(2)  Prove  its  location  by  reference  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
foregoing  laws. 

(3)  What  effect  has  the  chosen  eye-level  upon  your  mental  attitude 
towards  the  object,  or  group,  of  chief  interest  in  the  picture? 

(4)  Why  does  the  artist  hide  the  vanishing  point  of  his  converging 
lines  by  figure,  mountain,  house,  or  other  means? 

(5)  Is  the  picture  in  parallel  or  in  angular  perspective?  Give  good 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

(6)  What  is  meant  by  one-point?  by  two-point  perspective? 

(7)  Should  the  vanishing  points  of  numerous  groups  of  parallel 
receding  lines  always  lie  in  the  eye-level?  Give  good  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

(8)  What  two  factors  govern  the  artist  in  his  choice  of  the  eye-level 
for  his  picture? 
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(9)  What  two  means  are  adopted  by  artists  to  keep  perspective 
distortions  out  of  their  pictures?  ( (a)  Objects  must  not  be  much  below 
or  above  the  eye-level,  (b)  In  angular  perspective  the  vanishing  point 
for  at  least  one  group  of  receding  lines  must  be  quite  distant  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.) 

(10)  What  effect  upon  the  perspective  representation  of  a  receding 
road  have  the  upward  and  downward  slopes  of  the  land? 

(11)  Practice  the  drawing  of  simple  objects  in  perspective  as  sug- 
gested by  some  details  of  the  picture. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  Teaching  of  Elementary  French 

PROF.    W.    C.    FERGUSON 

IN  order  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the  elementary  lessons,  a  few 
minutes  might  be  profitably  spent  on  successive  days  dealing  with 

such  topics  as  "Where  French  is  spoken",  "France",  "the  French 
people",  "the  French  school-boy",  "how  speech  is  produced",  "why 
we  find  it  hard  to  pronounce  certain  French  sounds",  and  so  forth. 
If  properly  planned  out  and  announced,  the  teacher  will  be  amazed 
at  the  interest  shown  by  the  pupils  and  the  varied  information  and  mis- 
information that  will  be  brought  to  light.  The  teacher  must  be  ready 
to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  confine  the  subject  to  a  few  brief 
moments. 

Exercises  in  the  vowel  sounds  and  on  articulation  and  syllabication 
should  be  a  part  of  every  lesson.  This  should  consist  of  a  rapid  imitative 
drill,  with  hints  as  to  the  production  of  difficult  sounds.  There  should 
be  a  drill  on  the  front  vowels  as  in  la,  craie,  He,  id;  on  the  back  vowels 
as  in  classe,  porte,  mot,  vous;  on  the  medial-front  vowels  as  in  mur,  deux, 
leur;  and  on  the  neutral  vowel  as  in  le,  me,  ne,  te,  etc.  The  nasal  vowels 
(except  for  one  word)  do  not  occur  in  this  first  exercise  series  and  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  second.  Pupils  should  pronounce  the  vowels  apart 
from  the  words  indicated,  then  in  the  words,  the  teacher  being  watchful 
in  every  case  and  ready  to  suggest  the  reason  for  failure  on  the  part  of 
pupils.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  phonetic  alphabet  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  sounds  is  not  obtainable  here,  the  teacher  is  requested 
to  refer  to  the  introduction  to  the  grammar  or  to  any  of  the  books  on 
the  subject  given  in  the  Round  Table  department  of  The  School, 
December,  1922.  After  a  study  of  the  vowels  pupils  might  be  asked 
to  list  the  words  of  the  vocabulary  according  to  the  first  vowel  sound 
of  the  word,  then  the  second  and  third,  as  illustrated  in  Table  IV. 
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After  the  rapid  study  of  sounds  may  come  an  imperative  drill  to 
accustom  the  pupils  to  the  sounds  and  to  identify  such  objects  as  are 
named,  or  such  actions  as  are  indicated.  Some  material  is  given  in 
Table  VI.  No  reply  is  needed  at  first,  but  by  his  action  the  pupil 
will  indicate  that  he  has  understood. 

Next  will  follow  the  repetition  by  the  class  in  unison  of  the  model 
sentences,  both  question  and  reply.  Then  the  individual  pupil  will  be 
called  on  to  point  out  and  reply  to  the  commands.  This  may  again 
be  varied  by  having  the  pupil  give  the  command,  and  the  teacher  or 
another  pupil  reply.  Not  a  minute  should  be  lost;  no  dull  moments 
nor  awkward  pauses.  If  the  pupil  hesitates  or  breaks  down,  take  one 
of  his  eager  comrades,  but  don't  forget  to  come  back  to  him.  The  first 
day  should  be  all  oral  work. 

The  material  given  here,  if  learned  thoroughly,  is  enough  for  about 
three  half-hour  lessons.  The  second  lesson  will  consist  of  a  review  of 
the  first  day's  work,  the  copying  of  the  vocabulary  (Table  I)  neatly 
into  a  note-book,  the  memorization  of  the  orthography  of  the  words 
and  phrases  (Table  V).  In  the  third  lesson  a  test  on  the  spelling  might 
be  conducted  with  a  thorough  oral  review  of  all  points  studied  and  the 
copying  into  the  note-books  of  the  grammatical  summary  (Table  III). 
Then  an  exercise  might  be  given  for  home-work,  to  compose  about 
twenty  new  sentences  according  to  the  models  given,  without  repeating 
the  nouns.  Other  expedients  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  practical 
teacher,  who  should  be  on  the  alert  to  train  the  ear,  the  voice,  and  the 
eye  of  the  pupil.  Incidentally  his  reason  and  memory  will  be  con- 
tinually called  into  play.  As  far  as  possible  French  should  be  the 
language  of  instruction. 

FIRST  SERIES 


I.  Vocabulary. 

le  papier 

la  table 

avec 

le  cahier 

la  boite 

sur 

le  livre 

la  craie 

montrez-moi 

le  buvard 

la  chaise 

voici 

le  mur 

la  fenetre 

voila. 

le  pupitre 

la  porte 

et 

le  tableau  noir 

la  plume 

II.  Grammar. 

1.  The  definite  article  THE  has  two  forms: 

le  for  the  masculine  singular, 
la  for  the  feminine  singular. 
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2.  Nouns  are  either  masculine  or  feminine. 

The  definite  article  should  be  learned  with  each  noun,  but: 

(a)  Words  ending  in  -e  are  usually  feminine ; 

(b)  Other  endings  are  usually  masculine 
(But  note  le  livre,  le  pupitre). 

3.  Explain  the  circumflex  and  grave  accents. 

III.  Drill  on  the  articulation,  syllabication  and  stress  of: 

ta-bleau  pa-pi -er  fe-ne-tre 

mon-trez-moi  ca-hi-er  pu-pi-tre 

voi-ci  bu-vard  li-vre 

voi-la 
This  drill  should  be  based  on  the  following  principles,  which  the 
teacher  may  or  may  not  teach  formally : 
Syllabication. 

1.  A  single  consonant  sound  and  a  following  vowel  sound 
form  one  syllable,  pa-pi-er,  ca-hi-er. 

2.  So  also  two  consonant  sounds  that  may  be  pronounced 
together.  Such  are  those  ending  in  1  or  r  (but  not  rl  or  lr) ; 
also  the  combination  ch,  ph,  gn,  ta-bleau,  fe-ne-tre,  li-vre, 
por-te. 

3.  Others  are  divided :  re-gar-der,  mon-trez. 

4.  Final  -e,  though  silent,  is  regarded  as  a  syllable. 

5.  Double  letters  are  divided  in  writing,  but  regularly 
have  one  sound.     Clas-se. 

Stress. 

French  words  do  not  have  a  strong  accent  as  English  words 
do,  but  each  syllable  is  clearly  articulated  a  slight  stress  being 
placed  on  the  final  syllable.  Compare  ci-te  with  city,  and 
vi-si-bi-li-te  with  visibility. 

IV.  Exercise  on  pronunciation  of  vowels. 

1.  la,  salle,  table,  moi,  voici,  voila,  boite,  papier,  cahier,  avec, 
tableau,  noir,  buvard. 

2.  craie,  chaise,  avec,  fenetre. 

3.  et,  papier,  cahier,  montrez. 

4.  livre,  pupitre,  voici. 

5.  classe. 

6.  porte. 

7.  tableau. 

8.  le,  fenetre. 

9.  plume,  mur,  sur,  buvard,  pupitre. 
10.  montrez. 
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Phrases  to  commit  to  memory  and  use  as  basis  for  ergonics : 


Montrez-moi  la  table. 
Montrez-moi  la  porte. 
Montrez-moi  le  papier. 
Montrez-moi  le  livre. 
Montrez-moi  le  mur  et  la 

porte.  Etc.,  etc. 


Voici  la  table. 

Voila  la  porte. 

Voici  le  papier  sur  la  table. 

Voici  le  livre  avec  le  papier. 

Voici  le  mur  et  voila  la  porte. 


Imperative  Drill  and  Exercise  in  sub-conscious  comprehension : 
Salutations — Bonjour,  mes  eleves. 

Bon  jour,  monsieur,  madame,  or  mademoiselle. 
Attention,  mes  eleves.     Regardez-moi. 

Voici  la  table,  voici  la  chaise,  voici  la  plume.  Regardez  la 
chaise;  regardez  la  plume.  Voici  la  plume  sur  la  chaise. 
Voici  la  boite.  Regardez  la  boite  sur  la  table.  Voici  la  craie 
sur  la  table  avec  la  boite.  Voila  la  porte.  Regardez  la 
porte.  Voila  la  fenetre.  Regardez  la  fenetre.  Levez-vous. 
Asseyez-vous.  Voici  la  plume;  regardez  la  plume  sur  la 
chaise.  Regardez  le  mur.  Voici  le  mur.  Voici  le  tableau 
noir.  Regardez  le  tableau  noir.  Regardez  le  mur.  Voici  le 
pupitre;  regardez  le  pupitre.  Voici  le  livre.  Voici  la  boite. 
Voici  le  livre  avec  la  boite  sur  la  table.  Voici  le  buvard  et  le 
papier.  Voici  le  buvard  sur  la  boite.  Voila  le  papier  sur  le 
buvard.  Venez  ici.  Ramassez  le  livre.  Mettez  le  livre  sur 
la  chaise.  Mettez  le  livre  avec  le  papier  sur  la  table.  Mon- 
trez-moi le  mur;  montrez-moi  le  buvard.  Ramassez  le 
buvard.  Mettez  le  buvard  sur  le  papier.  Mettez  le  papier 
sur  le  buvard  sur  la  table.  Ouvrez  la  porte ;  fermez  la  porte ; 
retournez  a  votre  place;  asseyez-vous,  etc.,  etc. 

VII.  Dictation  exercises  can  be  given  on  the  lists  of  words  and  the 
sentences  studied.  Tests  may  also  be  made  by  giving  the  French  nouns 
and  having  the  pupils  put  the  proper  form  of  the  definite  article  before 
each  one. 

VIII.  Written  exercises  from  time  to  time  of  all  words  that  the 
pupil  can  remember. 


(To  be  continued) 
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WILLIAM   RENWICK   RIDDELL 

{Continued  from  November  issue) 

RECORDE  in  his  edition  of  1542  used  the  word  "Dividend",  but 
it  does  not  appear  in  this  edition — here  it  is  called  "the  number 
which  should  be  divided".  "Divisor",  "Quotient"  and  "Re- 
mainder" (generally  in  the  form  "Remainer")  are  used. 

The  method  of  Long  Division  is  the  old  "galley"  (a  galea)  method, 
not  our  modern  "a  danda"  method.12  The  "a  danda"  method  first 
appeared  in  the  Arithmetic  of  Philippi  Calandri,  1491,  Florence.13  It  was 
well  known  in  Italy  and  was  thought  by  some  less  elegant  and  speedy 
but  more  certain  than  the  "galley"  method.14 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  Simple  Rules  which  looks  strange  to  us — 
it  deserves  full  description — the  principles  are  not  occult  but  the  opera- 
tion is,  at  least,  odd. 

The  first  digit  of  the  divisor  is  to  be  placed  under  the  first  of  the 

dividend  unless  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dividend,  in  which  case  it 

is  placed  under  that  digit  of  the  dividend  next  to  the  right.     Thus: 

7824  • 
divide  7824  by  69:       ^      • 

divide  7824  by  86:         ^ 

The  first  example  worked  out  is  to  divide  365  by  28.    Put  down  the 

365 
sums    28 

How  often  can  I  take  2  out  of  3  ?  Once :  make  a  crooked  line  to  the 
right  of  365  and  place  1  in  it  as  the  "Quotient  number":  write  the 
remainder  1,  over  the  3,  and  cancel  out  the  figures  which  have  been  used 


Then  take  (once)  8  out  of  the  16  and  8  remains,  which  place  over  the 
6  and  cancel  the  16  and  the  8  of  the  divisor 

n 
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Now  write  the  divisor  anew,  shifting  the  divisor  one  space  to  the 
right,  and  utilizing  the  vacant  space  under  the  5  thus: 

#M  (/ 
>/* 

Now  see  how  often  the  2  goes  into  8  above  it — 4  times — but  as  8 
in  the  divisor  will  not  go  4  times  into  5,  take  once  less,  that  is  3  times — 
3  times  2  is  6 :  6  from  8  is  2,  place  2  over  the  8 — this  2  with  the  5  makes 
25  which  contains  8,  3  times — therefore  3  is  the  correct  figure  and  it  is 

2 
Zt*  ('3 

placed  in  the  Quotient  (the  text  says  '-  before  the  1"  but  obviously  it 
should  read  "after  the  1 ")  3  being  found  correct  the  upper  8  is  cancelled : 
3  times  8  is  24  from  25  leaves  1,  place  the  1  over  the  5  thus 


$* 


Cancel  all  figures  which  have  been  used  and  the  1  left  is  the 
"Remainer". 

Take  another  example — divide  178543  by  257 — this  is  how  the 
problem  will  appear  when  completed 

Quotient  694:  "Remainer",  185. 
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Proof  by  "casting  out  nine", — make  a  St.  Andrew's  cross:  in  the 
angle  to  the  right,  place  the  remainder  after  casting  out  the  nines  from 
the  Divisor:  in  that  to  the  left,  from  the  Quotient:  multiply  the  two 
and  add  the  Remainder,  of  the  Division,  cast  out  nines  and  place  the 
remainder  in  the  upper  angle:  then  cast  out  the  nines  from  the  dividend 
and  place  the  remainder  in  the  lower  angle — it  should  be  the  same  as 
the  last  mentioned. 

For  example  in  our  last  problem — cast  out  nines  from  Divisor,  5, — 
from  Quotient.  1,  multiply  1  by  5,  5,  and  add  Remainder,  190;  cast 
out  9's,  1,  cast  out  nines  from  Dividend  the  same  figure  above  as 
below.  Of  course  this  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  proof:  if  the  two 
figures  do  not  agree  there  is  error:  if  they  do  agree  the  operation  is 
not  necessarily  right. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  best  proof  for  Division  is  Multiplication  and 
vice  versa. 

I  do  not  now  extract  more  from  this  ancient  text-book  as  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic:  but  from  the  18th  Chapter  on  "Sports  and 
Pastimes  done  by  number"  I  take  the  following:  Ask  a  man  to  think 
of  a  number  and  triple  it — ask  him  if  it  is  even  or  odd,  if  odd  tell  him 
to  add  one  to  make  it  even :  then  tell  him  to  throw  away  half  and  keep 
half:  then  to  triple  the  half  and  tell  if  it  is  even  or  odd:  if  it  be  odd,  to 
add  one  to  make  it  even  and  then  throw  away  half — let  him  tell  you 
how  many  9's  there  are  in  this  number  (neglecting  the  remainder)  and 
you  at  once  tell  him  the  number  thought  of.    How? 

NOTES 

1Bede's  arithmetical  works  seem  to  have  been  first  printed  in  1521 — other  editions 
followed.  Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith  of  Columbia  University,  in  his  beautiful  and 
erudite  work,  Rara  Arithmetica,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1908,  in  Vol.  I,  p.  131,  gives  an 
account  of  the  Basel,  1563,  edition  of  Bede's  works — see  also  pp.  140,  159. 

2Rara  Arithmetica,  Vol.  1,  p.  10:  a  second  edition  appeared  at  London,  1506,  and  a 
third  1527. 

3See  the  D.N.B.,  Vol.  6,  p.  190:  Rara  Arithmetica  Vol.  1,  pp.  61,  62  gives  an 
account  of  the  Paris  edition  of  1510. 

4A  satisfactory  account  of  this  book  is  given  Rara  Arithmetica,  Vol.  1,  pp.  133,  134: 
other  editions  followed  in  London,  Paris  and  Strasburg.  See  D.  N.  B.,  Vol.  58,  pp. 
310-315 — the  name  is  also  written  "Tunstall". 

*Rara  Arithmetica,  Vol.  1,  pp.  219-221,  gives  the  title  page  in  full  of  this  edition. 
The  book  is  a  small  8vo  of  558  pp.,  33  11.,  bound  in  contemporary  calf;  printed  chiefly 
in  late  black  letter,  with  occasional  Romans  and  Italics  as  were  many  law  and  other 
books  of  the  period. 

Mr.  John  Dee  (1527-1608)  was  the  celebrated  mathematician  and  astrologer  of  that 
name  best  known  perhaps  by  his  crystallomancy.  See  D.  N.  B.,  Vol.  14,  pp.  271,  sqq. 
John  Mellis  and  Robert  Hartwell,  Philomath,  seem  to  be  unknown  to  fame. 

While  Recorde  seems  always  to  have  spelled  his  name  with  a  final  "e",  the  name  is 
in  this  work  spelled  without  it — even  in  his  signature  to  his  preliminary  Address  "To 
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the  most  mighty  Prince,  Edward  the  Vlth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  etc." 

Recorde  also  published  at  London,  1550  or  1551,  The  Castle  of  Knowledge  on  astro- 
nomy which  included  calculations  on  the  sexagesimal  system.  Rar a  Arithmetical o\.  2, 
p.  253,  mentions  the  edition  of  1596. 

At  London  in  1557,  he  published  his  Whetstone  of  Witle,  being  "the  seconde  parte 
of  Arithmetike,  containyng  the  extraction  of  Roots  in  diverse  kindes,  with  the  Arte  of 
Cossike  nombers  and  of  Surdes  nombers  also  in  Soudrie  Sortes"  (Cossike  numbers 
were  of  course  Algebraic  from  the  Italian  "cosa"  used  for  the  unknown  quantity).  In 
this  work  he  says  "I  will  sette  as  I  doe  often  in  woorke  use,  a  paire  of  paralleles,  or 
Gemowe  line?  of  one  lengthe,  thus:  =,  bicause  noe.  2.  thynges,  can  be  moare  equalle". 

"Gemowe",  twin,  from  Latin  "gemellus"  is  found  in  English  in  some  twenty  forms, 
now  obsolete — the  form  "gemel"  is  still  in  occasional  use  (the  "g"  is  soft,  "dzh"). 
In  this  work  in  addition  to  his  invention  "  =  ",  Recorde  also  for  the  first  time  in  any 
English  book  used  the  signs  "  +  "  and  "  —  ":  and  he  used  them  not  simply  as  abbrevia- 
tions but  as  symbols  of  operation.  Rara  Arithmetica,  Vol.2,  pp.  286-288,  D.  N.  B.,  Vol. 
47,  p.  368. 

Recorde's  Arithmetic  held  its  own  even  after  the  publication  of  Humphrey  Baker's 
The  Well-Spring  of  Sciences  in  1568,  a  work  in  many  respects  far  superior  (if  he  does 
say  "Substraction";. 

Edward  Cocker  (1631-1675)  published  his  Tutor  to  Arithmetic,  1664,  Cocker's  Com- 
pleat  Arithmetician  about  1668,  and  Cocker's  Arithmetick,  1678.  Cocker  speedily  super- 
seded the  earlier  works:  and  we  still  say  "according  to  Cocker"  as  the  Germans  say 
"nach  Adam  Riese",  after  Adam  Riese  who  published  his  Rechnung  at  Leipzig,  1422. 

6We  find  many  words  differently  spelled  on  the  same  page,  sometimes  in  the  same 
paragraph.  For  example  "numbering"  and  "numbring",  "countrey"  and  "country", 
"sope"  and  "soap",  "bushell"  and  "bushel",  "doe"  and  "do",  "fed"  for  "feed", 
"poak"  for  "poke",  "bailifs",  "adde"  and  "add",  "I  atine"  and  "Latin",  "cattell" 
for  "cattle",  "joyn",  "joyne",  "join"  and  "joine",  "unites"  for  "units". 

Some  of  the  words  obsolete  wholly  or  in  the  particular  use  are:  "Sith",  "cunning" 
for  "learned",  "blin",  "wit"  for  "knowledge",  "article"  for  "multiple  of  ten", 
"privately  called"  for  "separately  and  individually  called",  "meseemeth",  "he" 
"his"  and  "him"  for  "it",  "its"  and  "it" — sometimes  "it"  is  used  in  the  nominative 
and  objective  but  "its"  had  not  yet  been  invented:  "forceth  not"  for  "is  of  no  im- 
portance": "rebating"  for  "subtraction":  "remainer"  for  "remainder". 

When  the  master  says  that — without  arithmetic  "no  tale  can  be  told",  he  does 
not  mean  "no  story  can  be  related"  but  "no  account  or  enumeration  can  be  stated" — 
"tale"  of  course  corresponds  to  the  German  "zahl".  In  203000000,  two  hundred  and 
three  is  called  the  Numerator  or  Valuer,  millions,  the  Denominators,  and  the  whole 
the  Summe,  Value  or  Number. 

7It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  publication  in  English  on  Arithmetic,  1480, 
called  it  "Arsemetrike".  From  the  false  etymology  from  ars  metrica,  the  form  with 
the  "s"  was  in  common  use  in  England  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  century — it  was 
gradually  corrected  through  "Arithmetricke"  (Sir  Thomas  More)  to  "Arithmetyke", 
Recorde's  form  in  the  early  editions — the  present  edition  has  it,  "Arithmetick". 

"Augrime"  (for  "Algorism")  in  its  various  forms  "augrim",  "augrime",  "au- 
grisme",  "augrym",  "agrim",  "agrum",  etc.,  was  common  in  England  until  about 
Recorde's  time.  The  word  has  no  connection  with  "arithmos":  it  is  derived  from  the 
name  given  to  Abu  Ja'far  Mohammed  Ben  Musa,  a  mathematician  who  flourished  in 
the  9th  Century  and  wrote  on  the  Arabic  (Hindu)  system — born  at  Khwarazm  (now 
Khiva)  he  was  styled  al-Khwarazmi,  "the  Khivan". 
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8Thus  in  the  text,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  Ternary  includes  the  figure  under  the 
"prick"  as  well  as  the  two  preceding. 

9" Article"  for  multiple  of  10  is  found  as  late  as  1751  in  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia. 
New  Eng.  Diet,  sub  voc. — it  is  now  quite  obsolete. 

10The  word  "Addend"  is  not  used:  and,  indeed,  the  standard  English  dictionaries 
do  not  know  it  as  an  English  word — nevertheless  the  Irish  National  Arithmetic,  which 
I  studied  more  than  three  score  years  ago,  saj s — "the  quantities  to  be  added  are  called 
Addends  ".  The  result  of  the  addition  is  in  the  Recorde  book  called  "  Summe  ",  "  whole 
summe",  "totall  summe",  "summe  total". 

uIn  the  form  "divident". 

12Our  "a  danda"  (or  "per  danda")  method  derives  its  name  from  the  Italian  which 
Petrocchi  defines  as  "Le  eigne  per  sorregere  i  bambini  quand'  imparano  a  camminare", 
"leading  strings  "as  we  would  call  them.    "A  danda"  is  the  Italian  method  of  division. 

The  "galley"  method  (the  lexicographers  do  not  seem  to  know  the  word  in  this 
sense)  is  from  the  Italian  "galea",  a  galley — perhaps  from  the  appearance  of  the 
problem  when  completed,  with  figures  ranged  on  either  side  like  the  rowers  in  a  galley — 
the  usual  explanation,  however,  is  that  the  work  looked  like  a  galley  with  its  sails  set. 
In  some  of  the  arithmetics,  the  figure  of  a  galley  is  given.  See  Rara  Arithmetica,  Vol.  2, 
p.  487. 

uRara  Arithmetica,  Vol.  1,  pp.  47-49.  Calandri  gave  only  the  "a  danda"  method 
omitting  the  "galley"  method  altogether  being  thus  a  century  ahead  of  his  time. 

Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith,  op.  cit.  Vol.  2,  pp.  462,  489,  mentions  an  Italian  and  a 
Latin  MSS.  circ.  1460  and  1565  which  give  this  method. 

14For  example  an  anonymous  MSS.  "Trattato  d'  Aritmetica",  circ.  1535,  mentioned 
in  op.  cit.  Vol.  2,  pp.  482,  483,  says  "II  partir  a  galea  e  molto  legiadro  et  speditino,  ma 
non  tanto  sicuro  per  un  principiante  quanto  il  partir  a  danda". 

Francesco  Pagani  who  published  his  Arithmetica  at  Florence,  1591,  strongly  pre- 
ferred the  "a  galea",  op.  cit.  Vol.  2,  p.  394.  But  Oberto  Cantone  who  published  his 
work  on  Arithmetic  at  Naples,  1599,  was  equally  strong  in  support  of  "a  danda", 
op.  cit.  Vol.  2,  pp.  416-8. 

The  Germans  seem  to  have  been  equally  divided  like  the  Italians. 


Another  Example  in  Geometrical  Analysis 

PROFESSOR  J.  T.  CRAWFORD 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

In  a  previous  number  of  The  School  I  gave  an  example  of  the  varied 
methods  which  might  be  adopted  in  attempting  to  solve  an  original 
exercise  in  geometry.  The  interest  which  was  taken  in  that  example 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils  prompts  me  to  offer  a  second  example. 

The  triangle  ABC  is  equilateral  and  P  is  any  point  between  A  and  C 
on  the  circle  passing  through  A,  B  and  C.  Prove  that  PB  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  PA  and  PC. 

Since  no  proposition  proves  directly  that  one  line  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  two  others,  we  must  change  what  is  required  so  that  some  proposition 
will  apply  to  it.     This  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
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(1)  Produce  CP  to  D  so 
that  PD=AP.  Can  we  now 
prove  CD,=PB? 

(2)  Produce  PC  to  E  so 
that  CEt=AP.  Can  we  now 
prove  PE=PB? 

(3)  Produce  CP  to  F  so 
that  CF  =  PB.  Can  we  now 
prove  PF=PA? 

(4)  Produce  PC  to  G  so 
that  PG  =  PB.  Can  we  now 
prove  CG=AP? 

(5)  From  P£  cut  off 
PH.— PC.  Can  we  now  prove 
BHj  =  PA? 

(6)  From  £P  cut  off  BM.=PC.     Can  we  now  prove  PM  =  PA? 

(7)  Can  we  use  Ptolemy's  theorem  which  states  that  the  sum  of 
the  rectangles  contained  by  the  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  in- 
scribed in  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  diagonals? 

(8)  Can  we  prove  it  trigonometrically  by  showing'  that 

PA         PC 

=  1? 


PB   + 


PB 


Problems  in  Mathematics 


HITHERTO  inquiries  for  solutions  of  problems  in  mathematics 
have  been  answered  by  mail.  But  as  many  of  these  have  more 
than  individual  interest,  it  is  the  intention  to  publish  in  this 
department  answers  that  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Subscribers 
are  invited  to  send  to  us  any  examples  in  Public  or  High  School  Mathe- 
matics to  which  they  desire  solutions.  Solutions  may,  of  course,  be 
sent  by  mail  as  heretofore. 

I.  No.  18,  page  203,  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic: 
A  man,  having  bought  3,000  lbs.  of  tea,  instructs  his  agent  to  sell  it  at 
51c.  a  pound  and  invest  the  net  proceeds  in  sugar  at  5c.  a  pound.     How 
many  pounds  of  sugar  were  bought  if  the  agent's  commissions  for  buying 
and  for  selling  were  each  2%?     What  was  the  agent's  total  commission? 

The  gross  selling  price  of  the  tea  is  $1,530  and  the  agent's  commission 
is  $30.60,  therefore  the  net  selling  price  is  $1,499.40.   The  cost  of  100  lbs  . 
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of  sugar  is  $5  and  the  agent's  commission  is  2%  of  $5  or  10c,  therefore 
the  gross  cost  of  100  lbs.  of  sugar  is  $5.10.  Therefore  the  number  of 
100  lbs.  of  sugar  is  1,499.40-^5.10  or  294.  Therefore  the  number  of 
pounds  bought  is  29,400.  The  commission  for  buying  is  $29.40  and  the 
total  commission  is  $60. 

II.  No.  4,  page  123,  Ontario  High  School  Geometry: 

Prove  that  the  median  drawn  to  the  base  of  a  triangle  bisects  all  straight 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  and  terminated  by  the  sides,  or  the  sides 
produced. 

Let  ABC  be  the  triangle  and  let  AD  be  the  median  to  the  base  BC. 
Let  EFG  be  drawn  parallel  to  BC  meeting  AB  at  E,  AD  at  F  and  AC 
at  G.  It  is  required  to  prove  EF=FG.  Draw  EH  and  GK  perpen- 
dicular to  AD. 

AEBD  =  AGDC  and  AABD  =  AADC,  :.AAED  =  *AGD.  Since  the 
latter  triangles  are  equal  and  on  the  same  base  AD,  they  have  equal 
altitudes  and  therefore  EH^—GK.  Then  the  triangles  EHF  and  GKF 
are  easily  proven  congruent  and  therefore  EF=FG  as  required. 

See  that  the  proof  applies  to  each  of  the  three  diagrams  which  may 
be  drawn.  Also  try  to  prove  it  indirectly.  Later  it  may  be  proven 
more  readily  by  using  ratios. 

III.  Here  is  a  problem  I  wish  you  would  solve  and  print  in  'THE 

school: 

"Prove  that  the  velocity  of  the  highest  part  of  an  auto  wheel  is  twice  the 
velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  wheel  when  the  car  is  travelling  along  the  road" 

Suppose  the  wheel  as  a  whole  moves  forward  so  as  to  make  one 
complete  revolution  in  T  seconds. 

Then  forward  velocity  of  wheel  as  a  whole  =  27rr 

Any  point  on  the  wheel  has  this  velocity  and  in  addition  any  velocity 
it  may  possess  because  of  its  motion  with 
reference  to  the  centre  point  B. 

Therefore  the  velocity  of  B  =  2-kv 

T~ 
27rr        27rr       47rr 
:  the  velocity  of  A  ="^p   +  ~^    mi^F 

:  the  velocity  of  C  = —  —  =  0. 

T  T 

i.e.,  the  point  C  is  momentarily  at  rest. 


Problems  in  Chemistry 

{Continued  from  December  issue) 

[Inquiries  are  received  from  time  to  time  for  solutions  of  problems  in  the  Ontario 
High  School  Chemistry.  The  School  will  publish  from  time  to  time  solutions  of  the 
different  exercises  as  worked  out  by  students  of  the  Ontario  College   of  Education.] 

Chapter  VIII 

The  Shorthand  of  Chemistry 
Solutions  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Holmes,  B.A. 

1.  1  litre  of  gas  at  N.T.P.  weighs 5.236  g. 

22  .4  litre  of  gas  at  N.T.P.  weighs  22 .4X5 .236  -117.3  g. 
.'.  Molecular  weight  of  gas  is 117.3  g. 

2.  22.4  litres  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.P.  weigh  2.016  g. 

1  litre  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.P.  weigh  —  X 2.016  g.  =0.090  g. 

22.4 

3.  Let  x  =  weight  of  bottle  in  g. 
Let  y  =  volume  of  bottle  in  litres. 

Then* +  1.293?  =  101 .446 

jc+  1000^  =  351.123  since  1  litre  water  weighs  1000  g. 

Subtract  998.707?  =  249.677 

y=       .250 

Substituting  X+1.293X. 250  =  101.446 

*=  101.122 

Bottle  weighs  101.122  g. 

Volume  of  bottle  .250  litres. 

.250  litre  sulphur  dioxide  weighs  101.837  -101. 122  =  .715  g 

22.4 
22.4  litre  sulphur  dioxide  weighs  — -   X  .715  g.  =  64.06  g. 

.250 

Molecular  weight  of  sulphur  dioxide  =  64.06  g. 

4.  32  g.  sulphur  combines  with  32  g.  oxygen. 
Then  its  simplest  formula  is  S02. 

The  formula  S02  indicates  molecular  weight  of  64  g. 

This  agrees  with  Question  3.     So  molecular  formula  is  S02. 

5.  (a)   1  litre  of  air  at  N.T.P.  weighs        1.293  g. 

22.4  litre  of  air  at  N.T.P.  weighs  22.4X1-293  g.  =  28.96  g. 
22.4  litre  of  cyanogen  at  N.T.P.  weighs  52.  g. 

52 

Density  of  cyanogen  compared  to  air  is =  1.795. 

28.96 

(b)   22.4  litres  cyanogen  at  N.T.P.  weigh  52  g- 

52 

1  litre  cyanogen  at  N.T.P.  weigh =2.32  g. 

JL<LA 
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(c)  46.08  g.  carbon  combine  with  53.929  g.  nitrogen. 

12 

12.     g.  carbon  combine  with X 53.92  g.  nitrogen. 

46.08 

=  14.04  g.  nitrogen, 

Then  the  simplest  formula  is  CN. 

This  would  indicate  molecular  weight  of  26. 

But  its  molecular  weight  is  52. 

So  molecular  formula  is  C2N2. 

6.  H2S. 

(a)  Molecular  weight  32+  2  =  34  g. 

(b)  Percentage  composition 

In  34  g.  there  are  2  g.  hydrogen 
2 


34 


X 100%  =5.88%  hydrogen. 


100-5.88  =  94.12%  sulphur. 

(c)  22  A  litres  of  gas  weigh  34  g. 

1  litre  of  gas  weighs  34  X  =1.52  g. 

22.4 

(d)  1  litre  of  air  weighs  1.293  g. 

1  litre  of  the  gas  weighs  1.52  g. 


Density  compared  with  air  is 


1.52 


=  1.18. 


1.293 
(e)    22 A  litres  of  hydrogen  Weigh  2  g. 

22.4  litres  of  the  gas  weigh  34  g. 

Density  compared  with  hydrogen  is  17. 
(/)    34  g.  is  weight  of  22.4  litres  at  N.T.P. 

1  g.  is  weight  of  —    X22.4  litres  =  .66  litres. 
Others  are  similar. 


I 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

W 

(/) 

Hydrogen  Sulphide.  . 

34  g. 

5.88%  Hydrogen 

152  g. 

1.18 

17 

.  66  litres 

Nitric  Oxide 

30  g. 

53.33%  Oxygen 

1  34  g. 

1.04 

15 

.75    " 

Ammonia 

17  g- 

17.65%  Hydrogen 

•  76g. 

.59 

8.5 

1.31    " 

Marsh  Gas 

16  g. 

25%  Hydrogen 

■  71  g. 

.55 

8 

1.4      " 

Methyl  Chloride 

119.  5  g. 

10.04%  Carbon 
0.83%  Hydrogen 

* 

4.13 

59.75 

* 

*Not  a  gas  at  N.T.P. 
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7.  HgO.  Hg.  =200  g.,  0  =  16  g. 

In  200  g.  of  mercuric  oxide  there  are  —  X  200  g.  oxygen  =  14.82  g. 
oxygen . 

8.  1  litre  of  oxygen  at  N.T.P.  weighs  1.429  g. 

22.4  litre  of  oxygen  at  N.T.P.  weighs  22.4X1.429  =  32.01  g. 
.'  Molecular  weight  of  oxygen  =  32.01  g. 

9.  1  c.c.  sulphur  dioxide  at  N.T.P.  weighs  0.000286  g. 

22400   c.c.   sulphur  dioxide   at   N.T.P.   weighs    .000286X22400 
=  6.406  g. 

10.  03  =  48.  g.  NH3  =  14  g.  H2S04  =  98  g. 
N2  =  28.  g.  Hg.  =  200  g.  H20  =  18  g. 
KCIO3  =  122.5  g. 

11.  03  =  48g. 

48  g.  ozone  at  N.T.P.  occupy  22.4  litres. 

22  4 
1  g.  ozone  at  N.T.P.  occupy  — —  litres  =  .466  litres. 

48 

If  converted  into  .9  g.  oxygen  and  .1  g.  ozone. 

9X22  4 

.9  g.  oxygen  would  occupy  ' —    =  .629  litres. 

oZ 

.1  g.  ozone  would  occupy     - =.047  litres. 

10      

Total  =  .676  litres. 


12.   (a)  39.31  g.  sodium  combine  with  60.68  g.  chlorine 

-  X60.6 

L 

35.5    g.  chlorine 


23  00 
23.00  g.  sodium  combine  with    — ■ —  X  60.68  g.  chlorine. 

39.31 


23  g.  sodium  =  Na         35.5  g.  chlorine  =  CI. 
Simplest  formula  is  NaCl. 
Other  parts  are  similar: 
(b)  CaS04  (c)  CH20  (d)  NH4C1. 

13.   (a)   8.4  g.  iron  combine  with    9.6  g.  sulphur. 

55  9 
55.9  g.  iron  combine  with  — —  X9.6  g.  sulphur  =  63.9  g. 

8.4 

Simplest  formula  is  FeS2. 

(b)  Similar.     Fe203. 
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14.  64.86  g.  carbon  combine  with  13.51  g.  hydrogen  and  21.62  g. 

oxygen. 

12  0  12  0 

12.0  g.  carbon  combine  with  — -    X  13.51  g.  hydrogen  and — 

64.86  ,  64.86 

X 21.62  g.  oxygen. 
12.0  g.  carbon  combine  with  2.49  g.  hydrogen  and  4.0  g.  oxygen. 
12.0  g.  carbon  =  C      2.49  g.  hydrogen  =  2J^H      4.0  g.  oxygen  = 

HO. 
Simplest  formula  is  C4H10O.     Its   molecular   weight   would   be 

74  g. 

1  litre  of  ether  at  100°  and  760  mm.  weighs  2.42  g. 

273 

IX  litres  ether  at  0°  and  760  mm.  weighs  2.42  g. 

373  8  * 

22.4  litres  at  0°  and  760  mm.  weighs  22.4X  —  X2.42  g.  =  74.0  g. 

273 

.'.Molecular  formula  is  C4H10O. 

15.  29.0  g.  sodium  combine  with  40.5  g.  sulphur  and  30.5  g.  oxygen. 

23  0  23  0 

23  g.  sodium  combine  with    — —  X40.5  g.  sulphur  and  — '—  X 

29.0  F  29.0 

30.5  g.  oxygen. 

23.0  g.  sodium  combine  with  32.1  g.  sulphur  and  24.2  g.  oxygen. 

23.0  g.  sodium  =  Na         32.1  g.  sulphur  =  S         24.2  g.  oxygen  = 

iy2.o. 

Simplest  formula  would   be   Na2S203  whose  molecular  weight 

would  be  158  g. 
/.Molecular  formula  is  Na2S203. 


16.  80.  g.  carbon  combine  with  20  g.  hydrogen. 

12  0 

12.0   g.  carbon  combine  with  — —  X20  g.  =3  g.  hydrogen. 

80.0 

Simplest  formula  is  CH3  whose  molecular  weight  is  15. 

22.4  litres  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.P.  weigh  2  g. 

22.4  litres  of  this  gas  at  N.T.P.  weigh  30  g. 

.'.Its  molecular  weight  is  30  g. 

.'.Its  molecular  formula  is  C2H6. 

17.  3  g.  carbon  combine  with  8  g.  oxygen. 

12 
12  g.  carbon  combine  with  —  X8  g.  =32  g.  oxygen. 

o 

.'.Its  simplest  formula  is  C02. 
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18.  1  litre  of  oxygen  at  N.T.P.  weighs  1.429  g. 

22.4  litre  of  oxygen  at  N.T.P.  weighs  22.4X1.429  g.  =32.00  g. 

1  litre  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.P.  weighs  0.08987  g. 

22.4  litre  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.P.  weighs  22.4X0.08987  g.  =  2.013  g. 

1  litre  of  nitrogen  at  N.T.P.  weighs  1.2505  g. 

22.4  litre  of  nitrogen  at  N.T.P.  weighs  22.4X1.2505  g.  =  28.01  g. 

These  are  the  molecular  weights. 

19.  1  litre  of  air  at  N.T.P.  weighs  1.293  g. 
250  cc.  of  air  at  N.T.P.  weighs  0.323  g. 

Weight  of  globe  empty  =  51.125 -0323  g.  =50.802  g. 
Weight  of  250  cc.  stannic  chloride  at  150°  and  760  mm.  is  52.682 
-50.802  =  1.880  g. 

Weight  of  250X  —  cc.  stannic  chloride  at  N.T.P.  is  1.880  g. 
423 

Weight  of  22400  cc.  stannic  chloride  at  N.T.P.  is 

1.880X22400X423 


250X273 


g.  =  261.0  g. 


92  2 

20.  1   Mol.  wt.  of  carbon  chloride  contains  — —   X 154  =  142.0  g. 

100 

chlorine. 

89  2 
1  Mol.  wt.  of  chloroform  contains   — -  XI  19.5  =  106.6  g. 

100 

chlorine. 

77  43 
1  Mol.  wt.  phosphorus  chloride  contains  — '■ —  X  137.5  =  106.5  g. 

100 

chlorine. 

52  56 

1  Mol.  wt.  of  sulphuryl  chloride  contains — ' —  X 135  =  71.0  g. 

100 

chlorine. 

97.26 
1  Mol.  wt.  of  hydrogen  chloride  contains  — ■ —  X 36.5  =  35.5  g. 

100 

chlorine. 

All  the  above  weights  of  chlorine  are  multiples  of  35.5. 

.'.Its  atomic  weight  as  far  as  these  compounds  show,  is  35.5  g. 

21.  52.17  g.  carbon  combine  with  13.04  g.  hydrogen  and   34.80  g. 

oxygen. 

12.0  12.0 

12.0  g.  carbon  combine  with —  X  13.04  g.  hydrogen  and — 

52.17  52.17 

X34.80  g  oxygen. 
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12.0  g.  carbon  combine  with  3.00  g.  hydrogen  and  8.00  g.  oxygen. 
.'.Its  simplest  formula  is  C2H60  whose  molecular  weight  would 

be  46.0. 
1  litre  of  air  weighs  1.293  g. 
22.4  litre  of  air  weighs  22.4X  1.293  g. 

22.4  litre  of  alcohol  vapour  weighs  1.59X22.4X  1.293  g.  =46.0  g. 
.'.Molecular  formula  is  C2H60. 

22.  Carbon  dioxide  contains  12.0  g.  carbon  to  32.0  g.  oxygen. 

12 
Then  0.463  g.  carbon  dioxide   contains  —    X  0.463  g.  carbon 

44 

=  0.126  g.  carbon. 

Water  contains  2.01  g.  hydrogen  t0  16.0  g.  oxygen. 

2  01 
Then  0.174  g.  water  contain  — —  X0. 174  g.  hydrogen  =  0.019  g. 

18.01 

hydrogen. 
The  remainder  of  the  0.3  g.  of  sugar  is  oxygen  =  0.155  g. 
In  0.3  g.  sugar,  0.126  g.  carbon  combine  with  0.019  g.  hydrogen 

and  0.155  g.  oxygen. 
In  342  g.  sugar  there  would  be 

—   X342g.  carbon,  —   X342  g.  hydrogen  and  —    X  342  g. 
.300  .300  .300 

oxygen 

=  143.6  g.  carbon         21.66  g.  hydrogen  and  176.8  g.  oxygen. 

This  would  indicate  a  molecular  formula  C12H22O11. 


Shorthand 

WM.    BAIRD 

The  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto 

Further  practical  tests  for  the  shorthand  class  are  given  herewith. 
The  purpose  of  these  tests  and  the  method  of  marking  them  were  fully 
described  in  the  October  issue. 

Vocalization  of  double  consonants: 

Test  I — partners,  carnation,  chairman,  termed,  narrative,  telephone, 
cultivated,  foolscap,  atmosphere,  deliberate,  shelves,  pilgrim,  colony, 
political,  schoolmaster,  cupful,  verdict,  George,  burglar,  Gorman. 
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Test  II — politician,  delegation,  colonization,  goldplate,  schoolboard, 
skilful,  cartoon,  target,  furnish,  energy,  atmosphere,  correspondence, 
parsley,  further,  lecture,  signature,  normal,  person,  college,  culpable. 

Test  III — telescope,  calcify,  colony,  rightful,  permit,  former,  enor- 
mous, mixture,  furnace,  ignore,  curtain,  charm,  Norman,  personal, 
perforation,  church,  collect,  tolerable,  figures,  fractured. 

Test  IV — furniture,  childish,  politics,  harmful,  telegraph,  privilege, 
golden,  Charles,  armchah,  energy,  collect,  before,  temperature,  delicate, 
turkeys,  German,  Norfolk,  corporation,  challenge,  engineer. 

Test  V — tolerant,  murder,  capture,  repulsive,  persuaded,  furnace, 
tormentor,  eggshell,  shark,  remorseless,  coarse,  termination,  garlic, 
depart,  vertical,  culpable,  further,  courtesy,  partridge,  hemisphere. 

Diphones: 

Test  I — varying,  surveying,  material,  associate,  imperial,  taxpayer, 
creosote,  bluish,  jewelry,  experience,  ratio,  museum,  Belgian,  superior, 
bayonet,  theatrical,  geographical,  pointer,  theoretical,  aviator. 

Test  II — reality,  carrier,  betrayal,  geography,  drawer,  fluid,  billowy, 
theatrical,  association,  museum,  player,  Beatrice,  algebraical,  champion, 
librarian,  curious,  tapioca,  varying,  mania,  agreeable. 

Test  III — expedience,  appreciate,  re-invest,  abeyance,  medium, 
meteor,  alleviate,  Geography,  meander,  Canadian,  lowest,  bestowal, 
theory,  gaiety,  taxpayer,  radiance,  palliation,  period,  ruinous,  surveyor. 

Test  IV — glorious,  patriot,  India,  batrier,  champion,  Olympian, 
worrying,  premium,  superior,  brilliant,  radium,  hideous,  opium,  audience, 
melodious,  imperial,  atheist,  tapioca,  gymnasium,  portfolio. 

Test  V — sahib,  mosaic,  coliseum,  Corea,  creation,  glacier,  Montreal, 
Ontario,  petroleum,  poem,  willowy,  jewelry,  oasis,  sodium,  Orillia, 
Owen  Sound,  fluently,  miscellaneous,  delirium,  Meaford. 

W  and  Y  diphthongs: 

Test  I — hardware,  quality,  withhold,  misquoted,  frequently,  question, 
Spaniard,  warrant,  washerwoman,  Wilkinson,  twelve,  clockwork, 
bewilder,  Wagstaffe,  between,  waterspout,  warrior,  sea-weed,  farewell, 
accusation. 

Test  II — twenty,  withheld,  disqualify,  framework,  wormwood, 
warrant,  wide,  waterproof,  wallflower,  wakeful,  Wilks,  Western, 
sodawater,  unwise,  Wicklow,  unworthy,  subsequently,  withdrawer, 
womanly,  warm. 

Test  III — beeswax,  assuage,  twinkle,  qualified,  misquotation,  work- 
manlike, backwoods,  warm,  watermark,  wagon,  Wilcox,  worthy,  fre- 
quently, southwestern,  window,  wire,  wormlike,  lamb's-wool,  watch- 
word, womanhood. 
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Test  IV — sealingwax,  railway,  twelve,  password,  driftwood,  impure, 
warranted,  rebellion,  musician,  wore,  limewater,  Cornwall,  Ottawa, 
tranquil,  watermark,  lawyer,  Wilkins,  onion,  remunerate,  warp. 

Test  V — reservoir,  Cromwell,  herewith,  Pickwick,  tweed,  twaddle, 
needlework,  seaworthy,  eastward,  backwoods,  behaviour,  Dominion, 
union,  extenuate,  water-lily,  warden,  wampum,  misyoke,  rosewater, 
wicket. 

Diphones  and  W  and  Y  diphthongs: 

Test  I — glorious,  patriot,  association,  Wiggins,  student,  Olympian, 
Asia,  warriors,  brilliant,  superior,  farewell,  quality,  password,  water- 
spout, withhold,  premium,  carrying,  lawyer,  experience,  portfolio. 

Test  II — brilliant,  stone-work,  librarian,  inferior,  medium,  champion, 
impure,  melodious,  ratio,  excelsior,  radium,  imperial,  piano,  weasel, 
atheist,  bewilder,  gymnasium,  Spaniard,  yarrow,  eastward. 

Test  III — bayonet,  algebraical,  assuage,  worm-eaten,  theatre, 
sandwich,  withdrawer,  co-efficient,  pointer,  bulwark,  coincide,  windward, 
jewelry,  appliance,  dandelion,  diameter,  Williams,  pinion,  museum, 
hyacinth. 

Prefixes: 

Test  I — concisely,  conquered,  condense,  disconsolate,  conductor, 
commerce,  compelled,  accommodate,  recognized,  interrupted,  mag- 
nificence, intermingle,  self-reliance,  instrument,  magnetize,  instructor, 
immaterial,  irresistible,  illegal,  irrational. 

Test  II — congregate,  decompose,  disconnected,  accomplished,  mag- 
netized, unnamed,  self-help,  interlude,  constable,  subconscious,  com- 
mission, reconcile,  commander,  interject,  inherit,  irrepressible,  self- 
contained,  recognize,  misconduct,  incumbent. 

Test  III — condense,  conservative,  competitor,  disconnected,  un- 
conscious, recognition,  decumbent,  accompany,  interference,  interlace, 
magnitude,  magnanimous,  self-esteem,  self-command,  inhale,  immac- 
ulate, unnoticed,  illicit,  irreproachable,  irradiance. 

Test  IV — concert,  conjecture,  comprehend,  communication,  de- 
compose, misconceive,  incontrovertible,  circumference,  accomplice, 
interject,  entertained,  intermix,  magnetizer,  self-denial,  self -accusation, 
self-control,  inspiration,  irreconcilable,  illegitimate,  irrefutable.     . 

Test  V — conclusive,  consecrate,  conspicuous,  communion,  composure, 
disconnected,  incomputable,  recommend,  circumvention,  accompanist; 
intercourse,  intermingle,  magniloquent,  self-satisfied,  self-conceit,  in- 
heritance, inscribe,  inhospitable,  illiterate,  irrevocable. 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  Home  and  School  Clubs 

ALICE   WILLSON 

THE  rapid  development  of  the  ''Home  and  School"  movement  in 
Ontario  in  the  last  few  years  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  recent 
educational  developments.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of  activities 
which  associate  themselves  very  easily  with  the  word  community. 
We  hear  of  federations  for  community  service,  of  community  enter- 
prises, community  singing,  community  players,  community  games  and 
the  Community  Hall.  This  frequent  use  of  the  word  community  is  a 
symptom  of  the  growing  desire  for  a  commo  1  life  on  a  basis  of  common 
interests.  The  Red  Cross  societies  and  Patriotic  Leagues  gave  people 
a  taste  for  it  during  the  war  years;  the  Home  and  School  clubs  seem  to 
be  taking  advantage  of  the  desire  for  it  to  arouse  the  community  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  its  most  precious  asset — -the  children. 

The  movement  began  with  the  Local  Council  of  Women  whose 
President,  Mrs.  Huestis,  organized  the  "Toroito  Home  and  School 
Cou  lcil"  in  1916,  from  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Local  Council, 
of  which  committee  Mrs.  A.  C.  Co  irtice  was  convener.  Mrs.  Courtice 
became  President,  and  clubs  began  to  grow,  the  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Henry  Ferguso  1,  being  kept  busy  answering  letters  of  inquiry. 
Soon  a  provisional  committee  was  formed  which  invited  outsiders  to 
meet  them  and  organize  a  provincial  association.  Mrs.  Medd  of  Peter- 
borough and  Mrs.  Carson  of  London  were  among  those  who  attended 
a  luncheon  at  the  Selby  at  which  provincial  officers  were  provisionally 
appointed,  Mr.  S.  B.  McCready  being  chairman.  This  committee 
worked  in  preparation  for  the  O.E.A.,with  which  the  Toronto  Council 
had  already  affiliated.  The  "Ontario  Federation  of  Home  and  School 
Associations"  was  thus  formed  with  Mr.  McCready  as  the  first  President, 
and  the  Federation  took  on  the  Council's  affiliation.  At  this  time  there 
were  about  fifty  clubs  in  the  province;  in  a  year  they  had  grown  to 
three  times  that  number  and  were  appearing  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  British  Columbia  has  now  a  federation  and  the  other 
western  provinces  are  following  suit. 

Although  the  movement  is  only  about  five  years  old,  there  were 
presented  at  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations 
at  Easter,  1922,  reports  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  clubs  in  Ontario. 
About  half  of  these  are  grouped  in  "councils"  with  centres  in  Toronto, 
Brantford,  Kingston,  Ottawa,  London,  Oshawa,  Welland,  St.  Thomas, 
Peterboro  igh,  Windsor  and   Port  Arthur.     There  is  a  very  specially 
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active  "  Border  Cities"  council  at  Windsor,  as  well  as  an  International 
Associatio  1,  which  includes  some  of  the  Parent  and  Teacher  Clubs  of 
the  United  States. 

There  are  also,  of  course,  places  where  the  idea  does  not  take  root  so 
readily.  In  some  places  interest  in  local  politics  is  keen,b  it  educational 
affairs  are  only  a  small  part  of  local  politics  and  are  overshadowed  by 
such  matters  as  transportation  or  water  supply.  In  other  places  teachers 
are  over-cautious  for  fear  of  organizing  interference  and  concentrating 
criticism.  Again  it  is  sometimes  apparently  hopeless  to  rouse  parents 
to  co-operate  even  for  the  prevention  of  irregular  attendance  and  truancy. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  clubs  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  in  influence.  This  is  perhaps  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  Niagara  district,  where  clubs  are  being  formed 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  hard  to  follow  their  activities.  In  this  district  the 
official  educational  authorities,  the  School  Boards  and  inspectors,  are 
co-operating  with  remarkable  zeal,  and  this  fact  probably  accounts  for 
the  swiftness  of  developments. 

Organization,  however  conplete  and  widespread,  is  not  always  a 
sign  of  vitality,  but  the  Home  and  School  clubs  quite  evidently  have 
withi  1  them  the  force  which  makes  growth  inevitable.  The  recent 
reform  legislation  in  education  in  Ontario  is  a  challenge  to  local  school 
authorities.  The  people  must  get  together  to  work  out  their  own 
local  educational  problems  if  these  are  to  be  solved  at  all.  The  Home 
and  School  clubs  seem  to  be  providing  a  very  natural  way  to  set  about  it. 
The  object  of  the  club  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  teachers,  parents 
and  trustees  and  to  create  a  joint  sense  of  responsibility.  It  enables 
parents  who  misunderstand  plans  and  methods  to  get  correct  views 
and  extend  sympathy  instead  of  antagonism.  It  helps  teachers  to  see 
their  work  in  wider  relationships  than  those  of  the  class-room  and 
examination  hall.  It  is  significant  that  the  two  federations,  the  "Trus- 
tees and  Ratepayers"  and  the  "Home  and  School  Associations",  are 
becoming  the  most  interesting  and  most  popular  sections  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association. 


Some  New  Schools  in  Ontario 

The  Gait  Collegiate  Institute  having  increased  in  attendance  during 
the  last  few  years  (the  pupils  now  number  over  600  and  the  teaching 
staff  20),  an  addition  to  the  present  building,  now  fifteen  years  old, 
became  necessary.  The  Board  decided  to  build  for  vocational  as  well 
as  academic  classes.    In  the  accompanying  illustration  the  left  tower  is  the 
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centre  tower  of  the  present  building.  The  city  Council  has  passed  the 
necessary  by-law  providing  $360,000  for  the  building,  and  an  additional 
two  and  one-quarter  acres  of  land  .which  will  give  a  site  of  ten  and  a 
half  acres,  beautifully  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Grand  River. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Gundry  has  been  Principal  of  the  Gait  Collegiate  Institute 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

Sarnia's  New  Collegiate  and  Technical  School  was  formally  opened 
on  October  27th,  1922,  with  an  attendance  of  700  students.  It  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  over  $600,000.     It  contains  a  fine  auditorium,  swimming 

pool,  machine  shops,  and  is  the 
most  completely  developed  com- 
posite school  in  Canada.  It  offers 
evening  and  special  day  classes  in 
a  variety  of  subjects,  including 
drawing  (free-hand,  architectural 
and  mechanical),  lettering,  show 
card  writing,  commercial  design, 
shop  sketching,  blue  print  read- 
ing, electrical  work,  electricity, 
wireless  electricity,  machine  shop 
practice,  tool  making,  die  making, 
forge  practice,  acetylene  welding, 
auto  mechanics,  carpentry  and 
joinery,  cabinet  making,  pattern 
making,  industrial  chemistry,  clay  modeling,  workshop  mathematics, 
arts  and  crafts,  millinery,  sewing,  dressmaking,  cookery,  gymnasium 
and  swimming,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting  and  navigation. 


Sarnia  Collegiate  and  Technical  School 

(Stairway  leading-  to  the  third  floor,  showing-  entrance 

to  auditorium  below). 


THE    SARNIA    COLLEGIATE    AND    TECHNICAL    SCHOOL 
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Mr.  D.  A.  Campbell,  B.A.,  recently  resigned  the  position  of  Director 
of  Technical  Education  in  Alberta  to  assume  the  principalship  of  Sarnia's 
new  school. 


Notes  and  News 

Mr.  J.  G.  Althouse,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Oshawa  High  School,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Headmaster  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Schools,  filling  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  the  late  Prof. 
H.  J.  Crawford,  which  made  necessary  a  partial  reorganization  of  the 
staff  of  the  College  of  Education.  In  view  of  the  expansion  of  the  work 
of  the  college,  one  member  of  the  staff  will  now  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  Headmastership  of  the  University  Schools. 
W.  C.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  who  is  Assistant  Professor  in  Methods  in  Modern 
Languages  in  the  college  and  who  has  also  acted  very  efficiently  as  the 
Headmaster  of  the  University  Schools  during  the  late  Headmaster's 
illness,  has  been  promoted  to  an  Associate  Professorship  in  Methods  in 
Modern  Languages.  Dr.  D.  E.  Hamilton,  M.A  ,  who  is  Instructor  in 
Classics  in  the  University  Schools  and  who  has  acted  as  Lecturer  in 
Methods  in  Classics  during  the  Headmaster's  illness,  has  been  promoted 
to  an  Assistant  Professorship  in  Methods  in  Classics. 

The  long  and  distinguished  record  of  Prof.  Ferguson  is  well  known 
throughout  the  Province.  The  new  Assistant  Professor  in  Methods  in 
Classics,  Dr.  Hamilton,  is  a  first-class  honour  graduate  and  prize  man  in 
classics  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  a  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  and  an 
author  of  some  distinction  and  has  been  a  specialist  in  classics  in  the 
University  Schools  for  ten  years.  The  new  Headmaster  of  the  Univer- 
sity Schools,  Mr.  Althouse,  is  a  first-class  honour  graduate  and  prize  man 
in  classics  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  a  specialist  in  physical 
training,  and  has  completed  much  of  the  D.Paed.  course  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  In  his  ten  years  of  experience  at  Strathroy,  Gait  and 
Oshawa  he  has  come  rapidly  to  prominence  among  the  Headmasters  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Manitoba 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation  was  held 
on  Thursday,  December  28,  in  the  Industrial  Bureau,  Winnipeg.  The 
attendance  was  a  record  one  and  the  various  annual  reports  showed  that 
the  M.T.F.  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  past  year  has  been 
a  very  trying  one,  but  the  organization  stood  the  test  well,  and  now 
finds  itself  stronger  in  membership  as  a  result  of  the  year's  experience. 
A  fuller  account  of  this  important  meeting  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  School. 
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The  Bracken  Government  has  dispensed  with  the  services  of  Mr. 
Ira  Stratton  who  for  many  years  held  the  office  of  Official  Trustee. 
The  dismissal  is  on  the  grounds  of  economy.  That  Mr.  Stratton  did 
a  valuable  piece  of  work  in  the  non-English  schools  is  recognized  by  all 
parties.  That  the  new  Government  was  wise  in  making  this  change  is 
not  granted  by  every  one.  It  may  be  that  the  work,  so  well  begun,  will 
be  continued  by  the  regular  inspectors  in  just  as  efficient  and  vigorous 
a  way  as  Mr.  Stratton  conducted  it.  Our  doubts  arise,  because  the 
regular  inspectors  are  already  worked  to  the  very  limit,  particularly 
those  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  province,  and  it  may  not  be  the 
wisest  policy  to  add  to  this  work.  However,  economy  must  be  practiced 
as  well  as  preached.  We  hope  that  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  will 
not  be  impaired  by  this  change  of  policy. 

The  University  Council,  in  response  to  a  request  from  Graduates  of 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  has  provided  "that  henceforth  the  B.A. 
degree  {ad  eundum  gradum)  will  be  granted  those  holding  that  degree 
from  other  approved  Universities  for  the  fee  of  five  dollars.  The  pro- 
cedure will  be  as  formerly.  The  degree  will  be  deposited  with  the 
Registrar,  who  shall  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Studies, 
who  will  take  action  if  the  standing  of  the  University  in  question  is 
satisfactory". 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  last  issue  of  the  M.T.F.  Bulletin: 
The  elections  were  held  in  Brandon  on  Friday,  November  25th.  The  contest  for 
school  trustees  was  a  keen  one,  as  people  generally  expected.  The  press  report  quoted 
above  shows  that  of  the  five  members  elected  not  one  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
famous  resolution  which  dismissed  the  teachers  of  that  city  on  May  1.  Three  trustees, 
David  Creighton,  Rupert  Magee,  and  Clarence  King,  who  were  associated  in  the 
summary  dismissal  of  the  teachers,  went  down  to  defeat.  R.  J.  Bullard,  who  was  re- 
elected, did  not  vote  for  this  famous  resolution,  and  Dr.  Matheson  stated  publicly 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  actions  of  the  school  board  in  its  treatment  of  the 
old  staff. 

The  so-called  Citizens'  Committee,  who  aimed  at  exonerating  the  Board,  claims  a 
victory.  We  do  not  see  how  it  can  do  so  without  juggling  with  the  figures.  Those 
elected  were: 

Dr.  John  S.  Matheson 2006 

W.  A.  Robertson 1814 

W.  H.  Davidson 1716 

R.  J.  Bullard 1696 

W.  H.  Marlatt 1651 

Those  defeated  were: 

Rupert  Magee 1602 

David  Creighton 1590 

A.  J.  Balmer 1579 

Clarence  King 1361 

F.  S.  Nighswander 1336 
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The  total  vote  cast  was  16,351.  Counting  out  Dr.  Matheson,  who  is  popular  with 
the  people  of  both  parties,  we  find  that  of  the  remaining  14,345  votes  Messrs.  Magee, 
King,  and  Creighton  received  4,553  votes,  leaving  9,792  cast  for  the  School  Reform 
Committee.  If  that  is  not  a  public  denouncement  of  the  actions  of  the  Brandon  School 
Board  then  we  would  like  to  know  what  it  is.  In  our  judgment  the  citizens,  in  spite 
of  gross  and  persistent  misrepresentation  of  the  situation,  responded  to  the  call  for  a 
better  policy  in  school  affairs. 

The  elections  did  not  close  the  dispute,  but  they  clear  the  air.  Until 
some  action  is  taken  as  a  result  of  this  vote  the  Manitoba  Teachers' 
Federation  is  not  recommending  teachers  to  seek  positions  in  that  city. 

Saskatchewan 

The  Hon.  S.  J.  Latta,  Minister  of  Education  for  Saskatchewan,  has 
just  received  from  the  Chief  of  the  Education  Statistics  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa  a  letter  of  high  commendation  for  the 
educational  statistics  sent  in  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  that 
province,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  complete 
table  can  be  found  even  in  the  United  States. 

The  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education  for  the  past  two  years 
has  requested  teachers  and  officials  of  school  districts  to  report  in  con- 
siderable detail  on  the  classification  of  pupils  by  age,  sex  and  grade. 
The  reports  for  the  year  1921  were  the  most  complete  ever  collected  by 
the  Department  and  as  a  result  over  180,000  school  children  were  class- 
ified according  to  age,  grade  and  sex.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
has  given  the  Department  in  Saskatchewan  some  assistance  in  tabulating 
the  results  and  the  Chief  of  the  Education  Statistics  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau,  when  forwarding  the  results  of  this  work,  commented  as  follows: 

"Your  age-grade  tables  involve  larger  figures  than  have  ever  yet 
been  used  in  similar  tables  relating  to  Canadian  education.  Further- 
more, they  include  a  full  classification  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  your 
publicly  controlled  schools— except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  rural  schools 
which  did  not  classify  their  pupils  and  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the 
returns  were  not  received.  I  think  a  table  like  this  in  which  the  total 
by  age,  sex  and  grade  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  total  enrolled 
in  your  schools,  and  in  which  over  180,000  children  are  thus  classified,, 
ought  to  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition.  If  we  except  a  few  studies  such 
as  the  study  of  a  million  city  school  children  made  by  the  Bureau  at 
Washington  in  1918,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  table  on  the  same  scale 
as  yours  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  still  more  doubtful  whether  as 
complete  a  table  can  be  found  even  in  the  United  States." 

Quebec 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
met  in  Montreal  on  Friday,  November  24th.     The  education  of  non- 
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Protestants  and  non-Roman  Catholics  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Committee.  Interviews  have  been  held  with  the  Protestant  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  and  with  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Cabinet. 
At  the  present  time  the  burden  of  the  education  of  children  of  foreign- 
born  non-Catholics  falls  upon  the  Protestant  minority  alone,  with  the 
result  that  Protestants  in  Montreal  are  paying,  at  the  least  estimate, 
2  mills  on  the  dollar  more  than  they  would  otherwise  pay  if  non-Protes- 
tants and  non-Catholics  were  not  educated  in  Protestant  schools. 

The  Committee  also  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  consider  the 
whole  question  of  school  holidays  and  length  of  school  year,  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  number  of  school  holidays  and  extending  the  session  if 
possible. 

The  Committee  also  passed  regulations  making  an  oral  test  in  French 
compulsory  for  Grades  IX,  X  and  XI  where  schools  appoint  a  specialist 
on  the  staff.  This  oral  test  will  count  50%  of  the  total  French  marks 
in  such  cases.  Written  examinations  are  unsatisfactory  tests  of  oral 
French  teaching.  McGill  University  has  been  asked  to  accept  for 
matriculation  purposes,  a  pass  in  French  on  this  double  system  of  50% 
for  oral  French  and  50%  for  written  French. 

The  Committee  also  approved  of  amendments  in  the  School  Law 
to  make  it  legal  for  school  boards  to  appoint  superintendents  or  special 
teachers  or  helping  teachers,  either  alone  or  jointty  with  other  boards. 
It  is  likely  that  the  Fisher  bequest  wiH  aid  schemes  of  this  kind  in  the 
counties  benefiting  by  the  Trust. 

New  regulations  were  adopted  for  entrance  requirements  in  the 
Intermediate  School  Class  in  the  School  foi  Teachers  at  Macdonald 
College.  Instead  of  requiring  definite  subjects  and  reducing  the  number 
of  options,  the  new  regulations  simplify  the  number  of  subjects  required 
for  matriculation  and  for  entrance  to  the  normal  school.  In  future, 
candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the  Intermediate  Class  if  they  possess 
certificates  of  having  passed  the  university  school  leaving  examination 
or  the  university  matriculation  examination.  This  regulation  removes 
the  difficulty  caused  by  compulsory  Geography. 

The  new  high  school  at  St.  Lambert  will  be  opened  on  Friday, 
January  5th,  1923. 

At  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  the  school  difficulties  in 
Montreal  are  about  to  be  settled.  In  1903  an  Act  was  passed  giving 
Jews  the  right  to  attend  Protestant  schools  and  pay  their  taxes  to  the 
Protestant  panel  in  the  City  of  Montreal.  There  were  only  900  Jews 
in  the  schools  at  that  time,  but  they  have  increased  to  about  13,000, 
and  the  burden  is  a  very  heavy  one  upon  the  Protestant  ratepayers  in 
Montreal.     It  means  an  increase  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  on  Protestant 
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taxes  for  the  privilege  of  educating  Jews  and  other  non-Protestants  and 
non-Roman  Catholics. 

In  addition  to  this*  difficulty  with  Jews,  there  is  another  problem 
with  Christians  connected  with  churches  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  with  Mohammedans,  Turks,  Syrians  and  Chinese,  none  of  whom 
are  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholics.  These  have  been  paying  taxes 
to  the  neutral  panel,  but  have  had  no  school  rights  for  their  children. 
The  situation  has  been  met  by  a  Bill  being  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature cancelling  the  Act  of  1903,  and  therefore  reaffirming  the  existence 
of  only  two  kinds  of  schools,  viz.,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
The  neutrals,  who  will  be  composed  of  Jews,  Syrians,  Turks,  Greek 
Orthodox  communicants,  Chinese  and  others  who  are  neither  Roman 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  will  pay  to  the  neutral  panel  at  the  rate  of 
ten  mills  on  the  dollar,  with  the  exception  of  incorporated  companies, 
which  will  pay  to  the  neutral  panel  at  the  rate  of  twelve  mills  to  the  dollar. 

Neutrals  will  have  the  privilege  of  attending  either  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant  schools,  and  the  neutral  panel  will  pay  $60.00  a  pupil 
per  annum  to  either  of  these  two  school  boards,  as  the  cost  of  educating 
these  neutrals.  The  remainder  of  the  neutral  panel,  as  heretofore,  will 
be  divided  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  boards  in 
proportion  to  attendance.  The  chief  result  of  this  legislation  will  be 
that  Protestants  will  have  a  stronger  hold  on  their  definitely  Protestant 
schools,  and  there  will  be  no  further  question  of  Jewish  representatives 
on  the  school  board.  The  Protestant  ratepayers  will  also  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  educating  these  foreign  immigrants.  Incorporated 
companies  will  have  an  extra  burden  of  taxes  placed  upon  them  to  meet 
this  extra  expense. 

The  situation  in  Montreal  is  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all,  but 
there  are  other  districts  in  the  province  where  a  similar  solution  will 
have  to  be  found.  It  is  not  expected  that  this  solution  will  be  a  final 
one.     The  situation  is  likely  to  change  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Simplex  Group  Intelligence  Scale,  by  C.  A.  Richardson.  London, 
George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.  Specimen  set,  3/-.  This  is  an  English  group 
test,  most  suitable  for  subjects  between  10  and  16  years  of  age.  It 
sounds  many  sides  of  intelligence  and  takes  an  hour  and  a  half  to  give, 
but  the  material  is  well  arranged  for  ease  of  administration.  Although 
it  contains  a  few  test  elements  that  are  new  it  is  chiefly  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  material  that  it  differs  from  the  better  known  U.S.  scales. 

j.  A.  L. 
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Radioactivity  and  Radioactive  Substances,  by  J.  Chadwick,  M.Sc, 
Ph.D.  London,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.  Ill  pages.  25.  Qd. 
The  following  statements  from  a  foreword  by  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford  will 
be  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  this  book:  " It  is  a  clear  and  accurate 
account  of  radioactive  phenomena  written  by  one  who  has  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  To  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  this  fascinating  subject  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend this  book  as  a  simple,  concise  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
main  facts  and  theories".  G.  A.  c. 

General  Physics  and  Its  Application  to  Industry  and  Everyday  Life, 
by  Prof.  Ervin  S.  Ferry,  Perdue  University.  732  pages.  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.  Price  $4.00.  This  book  is  intended  to  provide  college 
students  with  "a  co-ordinated  elementary  course  in  the  fundamental 
principles,  the  methods  and  the  industrial  applications  of  physics." 
The  subject  matter  is  well  arranged,  and  as  comprehensive  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  book  of  its  size.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Electron 
Hypothesis  and  another  to  the  Propagation  of  Electromagnetic  Waves. 
In  addition  to  the  questions  scattered  throughout  the  book,  there  are  687 
problems  grouped  at  the  end,  together  with  tables  of  trigonometric 
functions.  The  book  is  well  worth  adding  to  the  teacher's  reference 
library.  G.  c. 

Readable  School  Physics,  by  J.  A.  Cochrane,  B.Sc.  131  pages.  G. 
Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London.  Price  2/4.  This  book  is  an  attempt  to 
humanize  Elementary  Physics  (Measurement,  Hydrostatics  and  Heat) 
and  is  intended  for  home  reading  concurrently  with  the  work  performed 
in  the  laboratory.  "References  to  the  makers  of  scientific  history  are 
frequent,  and  connection  with  the  pupils'  own  experience  is  established 
as  often  as  possible."  The  author  has  succeeded  in  making  a  really 
interesting  pupil's  text.  G.  c. 

Problems  in  American  Democracy,  by  T.  R.  Williamson.  Cloth,  567 
pages.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  The  author  has  arranged 
his  text  material  in  five  parts.  Part  I  deals  with  the  origin  of  American 
democracy,  and  serves  as  a  brief  historical  introduction  to  the  economic, 
social  and  political  phases  of  the  subject,  which  are  considered  in  a 
detailed  way  in  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV  of  the  book.  Part  V  gives  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  survey  of  the  federal,  state  and  local  systems  of 
government  in  the  United  States  of  America.  This  grouping  of  material 
is  in  harmony  with  the  author's  statement  in  the  preface,  that  the 
economic  and  social  phases  constitute  the  fundamental  basis  of  material 
problems,  and  should  be  considered  prior  to  the  political  framework 
which  has  been  fashioned  to  deal  with  them.  A  serious  effort  has  been 
made  to  encourage  and  to  facilitate  original  investigation.  At  the  ends 
of  chapters  are  suggestions  for  work  to  supplement  the  text.     These 
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consist  of  questions  on  the  text  and  on  the  required  readings,  and  topics 
for  investigation  and  report.  The  questions  and  the  page  references  to 
authorities  are,  in  some  cases,  too  specific.  They  seem  likely  to  dis- 
courage rather  than  to  stimulate  independent  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  But  the  lists  of  readings  and  of  topics  for  investigation 
and  report  are  excellent.  They  justify  the  author's  claim  that  he  is 
aiming  not  only  to  arouse  the  student's  interest  in  local  and  national 
problems,  but  to  enable  him  to  challenge  and  test  the  statements  made 
in  the  text.  F.  A.  R. 

Myers  Mental  Measure  and  Measuring  Minds,  by  Caroline  E.  Myers 
and  Garry  C.  Myers.  New  York,  Newson  &  Co.  The  first  of  these 
consists  of  two  sheets  containing  a  general  intelligence  test  for  all  ages, 
price  10c;  the  second  is  an  examiner's  manual  of  55  pages,  bound  in 
cloth,  price  80c.  The  test  consists  of  four  series  of  figures.  In  connection 
with  the  first  series  children  are  asked  to  follow  definite  instructions  in 
drawing  lines  and  connecting  different  figures.  In  the  second  series 
each  figure  has  one  detail  missing  which  the  children  are  asked  to  supply. 
In  each  row  of  the  third  series,  two  or  three  things  are  alike;  in  each 
row  of  the  fourth  series  four  things  are  alike.  Pupils  are  asked  to  under- 
line the  like  things.  The  authors  claim  that  this  very  simple  mental 
measure,  or  general  intelligence  test,  will  classify  accurately  pupils  of 
all  ages.  If  so,  the  measure  ought  to  appeal  very  strongly  to  investigators 
and  administrators  because  of  its  simplicity  and  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
do  for  all  grades.  The  accompanying  book  gives  not  only  full  directions 
for  using  the  test,  but  an  explanation  of  the  value  of  tests  and  their 
proper  place  in  school  work.  G.  M.  j. 

Figure  Construction,  by  Alan  Bement.  Cloth,  124  pages.  Price 
$2.50.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City.  To  the 
student  and  the  teacher  of  the  human  form,  and  to  the  costume  de- 
signer this  book  is  indispensable.  Professor  Bement,  formerly  of 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  has  succeeded  in  showing  that 
figures  in  action  can  be  rapidly  drawn  without  a  previous  tedious  course 
in  anatomy.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  with  four-minute  drawings  by 
students,  and  photographs  and  drawings  by  the  old  masters,     s.  w.  P. 

A  General  History  of  Europe,  by  James  Harvey  Robinson  and  James 
Henry  Breasted,  with  the  collaboration  of  Emma  Peters  Smith.  Cloth, 
xiv+667+xxxvii  pages.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.  1921.  Teachers  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  text-books  of  Prof.  Breasted  and  Prof.  Robinson 
will  be  glad  to  examine  this  new  text  designed  for  a  one-year  course. 
In  accordance  with  the  emphasis  now  given  to  modern  history,  they 
have  devoted  more  than  half  the  book  to  the  period  since  1500,  and 
more  than  one  quarter  to  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Forty-seven  pages  are  devoted  to  prehistoric  man  and  the  Oriental 
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The  COLGATE  Method 

THE  LESSON  GOES  HOME 


Make  Each  Lesson  Interesting 


1.  Arouse  interest  in  hygiene  lessons  by 
introducing  action.  Appeal  to  the 
child's  pride  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. 

2.  As  a  part  of  the  lesson,  put  into  the 
child's  hands  the  dental  cream  neces- 
sary for  establishing  clean-teeth  habits. 

3.  Extend  the  scope  of  your  teaching 
even  further.  The  child  takes  the 
dental  cream  home  and,  by  example, 
teaches  his  family  how  to  care  for  the 
teeth  properly. 

What  one  thing  most  effectively  lightens 
your  school  work?  Isn't  it  a  cheerful, 
responsive  attitude  on  the  part  of  your 
pupils?  That  attitude  is  to  a  large  degree 
dependent  upon  the  way  you  present 
lessons  to  them.  How  to  make  each 
lesson  interesting  and  forceful  is  a  big 
question. 


Teachers  who  work  with  the  Colgate 
Dental  Hygiene  Material  find  this  method 
never  fails  to  show  results  because  it 
involves  action  and  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils. 

Effective  Hygiene  Lessons 
and  General  Scholarship 

You  teach  hygiene  in  the  interest  of 
better  health.  Any  help  toward  making 
the  lesson  effective  means  better  work  in 
every  subject.  Healthy  children  are 
bright  pupils. 

Your  name  on  the  coupon  below 
brings  a  box  of  Colgate's  Practical  Class- 
room Helps.  Use  them  for  better  results 
— with  a  saving  of  energy  for  you. 


COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  3,  74  St.  Ambroise  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 

I  am  a  teacher  in  the School,  District  No 

No.  of  pupils  in  my  direct  charge Reference  (name  of  School  Supt. 

or  member  of  School  Board) 

Your  name Town 

Population Province 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  "Colgate's  Classroom  Helps".     (Write  here,  accurate 
express  or  mailing  address,  stating  which) 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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of  Teaching  Dental  Hygiene 


Read  How  Other  Teachers 
Have  Solved  Your  Problem 
With  Colgate's  Free  Hygiene  Helps 


School  authorities  all  over  the  world  are  realizing  that  better 
teeth  mean  better  school  work  and  better  discipline. 
Thousands  of  progressive  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  have  accepted  Colgate  &  Company's  offer  to  help  in 
hygiene  lessons.     Read  what  they  say  of  results: 


"The  interest  is  intense  and  there  is  no  measure 
of  the  benefits  we  have  got  from  the  'Helps', 
They  have  done  wonders  in  our  appearance, 
health,  morais,  as  well  as  being  of  much  help  in 
correlation  with  other  subjects." 

"As  our  work  advances  with  the  older  pupils,  we 
find  lots  of  uses  for  the  charts  and  dental  lectures. 
They  simply  make  the  teaching  of  that  part  of 
physiology  a  delight." 

"The  results  of  this  work  are  showing  in  every 
phase  of  school  life,  including  better  sanitation  of 
body  and  school  buildings — ibetter  behaviour, 
better  co-operation  of  parents." 


"You  certainly  are  bringing  the  lessons  of  cleanli- 
ness and  good  health  to  all  school  children,  and  I 
hope  that  the  good  work  will  continue.  As  a 
school  teacher,  I  appreciate  your  Dental  Hygiene 
Helps  greatly." 

"I  know  of  nothing  we  have  tried  in  school  that 
gave  more  instant  results  for  betterment  of  con- 
ditions than  the  instructions  on  'Good  Teeth'. 
I  believe  we  have  better  order  when  they  use  the 
dental  cream." 

"I  find  the  lectures  very  helpful.  In  my  daily 
toothbrush  drill  I  find  they  are  taking  much  more 
interest  than  they  did  formerly." 


Colgate's  Classroom  Helps  will  be  sent  you 
without  charge  once  during  a  school  year.  You 
receive  enough  trial  tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  to  supply  each  of  your  pupils.  Included 
are  reminder  cards,  dental  lectures,  clever  jingles, 
charts  and  other  practical  material.  And  for 
your  personal  use,  a  dainty  gift  box. 


With  these  helps  at  hand  not  only  can  you 
interest  your  class  in  the  habit  of  taking  care  of 
their  teeth,  but  you  can  actually  supply  them  with 
the  necessary  dentifrice  to  start  a  lifelong  health 
habit. 


Put  new  life  into  your  hygiene  teaching.    Fill  out  the  coupon  today. 


^■■ir^. 


Good  Teeth— Good  Health  with  COLGATE'S  Classroom  Helps. 


i 
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peoples,  68  pages  to  Greece,  66  pages  to  Rome,  119  pages  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  365  pages  to  the  Modern  Age.  The  story  is  brought  down  to 
the  year  1920.  In  choice  of  material  and  in  manner  of  treatment  and 
in  literary  style  this  book  is  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  the  authors 
in  their  earlier  books.  The  illustrations  and  maps  are  excellent.  Besides 
a  very  large  number  of  black  and  white  pictures,  diagrams  and  maps, 
there  are  eight  full-page  coloured  plates  and  twenty-six  coloured  maps. 
Questions  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  in  an  appendix  is 
given  a  long  bibliography.  For  the  convenience  of  teachers  who  wish  a 
somewhat  brief  survey  of  the  period  from  Louis  XIV  to  the  year  1920 
the  publishers  have  bound  separately  the  last  300  pages  under  the  title 
of  "Recent  European  History."  G.  M.  j. 

Principles  of  Teaching  High  School  Pupils,  by  Herbert  W.  Nutt, 
University  of  Kansas.  Cloth,  359  pages.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
Price  $2.00.  This  is  the  second  volume  to  appear  in  the  Century  Educa- 
tion Series  and  is  designed  as  a  text  for  educational  courses  in  normal 
schools  and  schools  of,  education.  It  not  only  covers  a  practical  course 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching,  but  definitely  applies  this 
instruction  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  high  school  students.  The  author 
believes  that  the  function  of  the  high  school  and  of  the  various  high 
school  subjects  is  to  develop  democratic  citizenship,  and  he  points  out 
how  he  thinks  this  may  actually  be  accomplished.  Every  high  school 
teacher  will  find  this  an  interesting  book.  j.  T.  c. 

School  Shop  Installation  and  Maintenance,  by  L.  S.  Greene,  M.S., 
Manual  Arts  Press,  100  pages.  Price  $1.25.  This  is  a  valuable  book  for 
the  teacher  of  shop-work.  As  its  title  would  indicate,  it  discusses  shop 
equipment  from  the  two  standpoints  of  installation  and  maintenance. 
On  the  first  phase  of  the  subject  there  are  four  chapters  dealing  with 
power  transmission,  motors  and  currents,  installation  of  metal  equip- 
ment and  installation  of  woodworking  equipment.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  questions  discussed:  individual  and  group  drive,  shafting, 
speeds,  horse-power,  alignments  and  couplings;  motors,  direct  and  in- 
direct currents,  installation  and  care;  different  metal  and  woodworking 
machines.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  consisting  of  six  chapters, 
the  following  topics  are  discussed:  fitting  edge  tools,  fitting  saws, 
brazing  band-saws;  belting,  lacing  and  care  of  belts;  babbitting;  and 
adjustment  of  woodworking  machines.  To  this  is  added  an  appendix 
on  the  organization  of  the  preceding  material  for  teaching  purposes. 


Residential  and  Day  A^  I       ET  K I        NVI  A  \A/  ED  651  SPADINA  AVE. 

School  for  Girls  V^  I—  EL  I N        |V|  /-\  V  V  IA  TORONTO 

Principal:  MISS  J.  J.  STUART  (Succ'r.  to  Miss  Veals),  Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng. 
Large,  well-ventilated  house,  pleasantly  situated.  Highly  qualified  staff  of  Canadian  and  European 
teachers.  The  curriculum  shows  close  touch  with  modern  thought  and  education.  Preparation  for 
matriculation  examinations.     Special  attention  given  to  individual  needs.    Outdoor  games. 

Prospectus  from  Miss  Stuart 
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PRANG  WATER  COLORS 

are  the  standard  School  colors;  they  are  of  unrivalled  quality,  and  in  enamelled 
metal  boxes  of  superior  design. 

BOX  No.  8  contains  eight  semi-moist  pans,  viz.,  Carmine,  Gamboge,  Ultra- 
marine, Orange,  Standard  Green,  Violet  No.  2,  Warm  Sepia  and  Charcoal 
Gray,  with  one  No.  7  Camel's  Hair  Brush.  Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 
BOX  No.  3A  contains  four  dry  cakes,  viz.,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Carmine  Red 
Mineral  Yellow,  Black  and  No.  7  Camel's  Hair  Brush.  Price  40  cents,  post- 
paid. 

To  introduce  the  above  two  boxes,  one  of  each,  and  a  box  of  PRANG 
CRAYONEX  DRAWING  CRAYONS  mailed  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Ask  for  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Crayons  and  Water  Colors. 


Write  A.  J.  McCRAE,  Agent 


23  Scott  Street,  Toronto 


Sole  Makers:  AMERICAN  CRAYON  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


(C 


AQUARIA 


t 


yy 


ANDREW  SMALL,   Specialist 

Manufacturer  of 

HIGH-CLASS  AQUARIUMS 

For  Gold,  Game  or  Tropical  Fish 

STOCK  SIZES   OF  AQUARIA 

6"  deep  6"  wide  12"  lon£ 

8"  8"  16" 

10"  10"  20" 

GOLD  FISH:  Fan  Tails, 

Telescopes  and  Blues 

TROPICAL  FISHs  Gupp>i  and  Sword 

Tails  (Live-Bearers).     Paradise: 

(Nest  Builders)  Barbus, 

Vittatus  (Egg-Layers) 

WATER  FERNS,    LILIES,  PLANTS, 

WEEDS,  ETC. 

1136B  BLOOR  STREET   WEST 

Near  Dufferin  Street        TORONTO 


McGill  University 

School  of  Physical  Education 


A  two-year  Diploma  course  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Physical 
Education.  Women  Students  only 
admitted  for  Session  1922-23. 
Special  Residence.  Session  begins 
late  in  September  and  ends  in 
May. 


The  demand   for 
exceeds  the  supply. 


teachers    still 


For  special  Calendar  and  further 
information  apply  to  the 

Secretary, 

Dept.  of  Physical  Education, 
Molson  Hall, 

McGill  University, 
Montreal. 
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The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  manual  training, 
as  it  presents  jn  a  very  concise  form  the  essentials  of  shop-planning  and 
equipment.  A.  n.  s. 

Psychology:  A  Study  of  Mental  Life,  by  R.  S.  Woodworth.  New 
York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1921.  Pp.  X+580.  This  is  "shirt-sleeve" 
psychology.  Woodworth  has  a  facile  pen,  but  the  way  he  has  made 
psychology  interesting  will  shock  many  of  his  readers.  Here  is  a  sample: 
"The  wider  awake  the  learner,  the  quicker  will  be  his  learning  and  the 
slower  his  subsequent  forgetting,  so  that  one  is  often  tempted  to  admonish 
a  certain  type  of  studious  but  easy-going  person,  'for  goodness'  sake 
not  to  dawdle  over  his  lessons',  with  any  idea  that  the  more  time  he 
spends  w'th  them  the  longer  he  will  remember  them.  More  gas!  High 
pressure  gives  the  biggest  results,  provided  only  it  is  directed  into  high 
level  observation,  and  does  not  simp'y  generate  fear  and  worry  and  a 
rattle-brained  frenzy  of  rote  learning".  But  Woodworth  is  too  good  a 
psychologist  merely  to  write  picturesquely.  His  book  is  eminently 
sane;  the  rather  breezy  style  has  been  deliberately  adopted  in  order 
that  the  points  may  be  driven  firmly  home.  Psychology,  as  Woodworth 
writes  it,  loses  its  terrors.  Rather,  it  becomes  a  subject  that  one  takes 
up  cheerily  and  relinquishes  reluctantly. 

The  twenty-one  chapters  into  which  the  work  is  divided  cover  rather 
fully  the  field  of  modern  general  psychology.  The  medical  bias  of  the 
writer  crops  out  but  not  overwhelmingly.  It  is  a  first-rate  introduction 
to  the  subject,  yet  modern  and  advanced  enough  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
the  serious  student.  p.  s. 


Book  Notices 


Readings  from  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Rome,  by  Dora  Pym.  Cloth,  332  pages. 
Price  3s.  Qd.    London,  Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co. 

A  Treasury  of  Verse  for  School  and  Home  Selected,  by  M.  G.  Edgar,  M.A.  Limp, 
128  pages.    Price  Is.  3d.    London,  Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co. 


FAR  AHEAD 


"Already  I  am  beginning  to  see  that 
your  method  is  far  ahead  of  all  other 
methods  I  know  of." 

P.  I.J.  Meadows,  Newfoundland. 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mail 

L'ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY 

414   BANK  ST.,  OTTAWA 


ONTARIO  COLLEGE  OF  ART 

Grange  Park   •  Tb-roruo 
DRAWING-PAINTING-MODELLINC-DESIGN 
DIPLOMA  COURSE   •  JUNIOR  COURSE. 
TEACHER'S  COURSE  •  COMMERCIAL  ART 

C  'A*RE»P-R'C-A«  Principal 
Session  of  1922-23,  Oct.  2nd  to  May  12 
Prospectus  on  application. 
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START    IT    RIGHT 

WITH 

UP-TO-DATE  EQUIPMENT 

SELECTED  FROM 

MOYER'S 
CATALOGS 


If  you  have  mislaid  your  copy,  let  us 
send  you  another. 


E.  N.  MOYER  COMPANY  LIMITED     I 

CANADA'S  SCHOOL  FURNISHERS  # 

TORONTO 

100  WEST  FRONT  STREET  W 

(Opposite  New  Union  Station) 

Winnipeg  Saskatoon  Edmonton 
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The  Black  Candle,  by  Judge  Emily  F.  Murphy  (Janey  Canuck).  Cloth,  405  pages 
Price  $2.00.  Thomas  Allen,  Toronto,  1922.  This  book  is  written  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  problem  of  the  drug  traffic  and  drug  addiction  to  the  attention  of  the 
Canadian  people.  Most  of  the  readers  of  the  book  will  be  astounded  at  the  volume  of 
the  traffic  and  the  immense  amount  of  damage  it  causes.  As  Police  Magistrate  and 
Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Edmonton  for  the  past  six  years,  the  author  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  she  does  not  believe  that  the  increased  use  of  these  drugs  is  the 
result  of  the  prohibition  of  intoxicating  liquors.  She  states  that  it  is  bad  associations 
and  the  urge  of  an  illicit  traffic  seeking  to  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  habit-forming  drugs 
that  are  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  evil. 

Junior  Course  in  French  Accidence  and  Syntax,  Vocabulary  and  Idioms,  by  James  P. 
Prior.     Cloth,  166  pages.     Price  35.     George  G.  Harrap  &  Co. 

Graduated  Tests  in  French  Composition  and  Grammar,  by  J.  E.  Mansion.  Limp, 
63  pages.     Price  lOd.     London,  Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Verse  Translations  from  the  French,  by  Minnie  H.  D.  Nutt.  Cloth,  135  pages. 
Price  2s.  Qd.     London,  Methuen  &  Company. 

Introduction  to  Spanish,  by  R.  O.  Walker,  M.A.  Limp,  112  pages.  London,  Geo. 
G.  Harrap  &  Son,  Ltd. 

The  New  Europe,  by  Nellie  B.  Allen.    Cloth,  433  pages.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Company. 

United  States,  by  Nellie  B.  Allen.    Cloth,  335  pages.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Company. 

North  America,  by  Nellie  B.  Allen.    Cloth,  391  pages.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Company. 

South  America,  by  Nellie  B.  Allen.    Cloth,  413  pages.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Company. 

Intermediate  Latin  Tests,  by  J.  Mathewson  Milne,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Limp,  111  pages. 
Price  Is.    London,  Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Including  Mother,  by  Margaret  Ashmun.  Cloth,  211  pages.  Price  $1.75.  Toronto, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1922.  A  charming  story  for  girls.  "Mother",  a  lovable  but  irre- 
sponsible girl,  is  mothered  by  her  efficient  daughter  Shirley. 

Dutch  Courage  and  Other  Stories,  by  Jack  London.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Price  $2.00. 
Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1922.  This  is  a  collection  of  healthy  short  stories  for 
children  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Is  there  a  Santa  Claus?  by  Jacob  A.  Riis.  Boards,  29  pages.  Price  55c.  Toronto, 
The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  A  delightful  little  story  which  shows  how  wide- 
spread is  the  Christmas  spirit  and  how  in  one  sense  Santa  Claus  really  comes. 

Mary  in  California,  by  Constance  Johnson.  Cloth,  242  pages.  Price  $1.90. 
Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Trapper  Jim,  by  Edwin  Sandys.  Cloth,  441  pages.  Price  $1.00.  Toronto,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1922. 

The  Broom  Fairies,  by  Ethel  M.  Gate.  Cloth,  110  pages.  New  York,  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Company. 

The  Fortunate  Days,  by  Ethel  May  Gate.  Cloth,  128  pages.  New  York,  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co. 

The  Lincoln  Readers,  Books  III  and  IV,  by  Isabel  Davidson  and  Charles  J. 
Anderson.  Cloth,  272  and  286  pages,  illustrated.  Prices  80c.  and  88c.  Chicago, 
Laurel  Book  Co.,  1922. 


whevnZtt°hTto  ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM  Z?™LaLl 

Largest  Permanent  Exhibition  in  Canada 
ARCHAEOLOGY.  GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY,  PALAEONTOLOGY,  ZOOLOGY 
Open  Dally,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Bloor,  Belt  Line,  Dupont, 

Sunday,  2  to  5  p.m.  and  Avenue  Road  Cars 
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1922 


years   as  the  UHIVERSAL   SYSTEM 
.n  proved   SUPREME   in  OPEN  COMPETITION 
by  establishing  WM  WORLD'S  RECORDS  at   speea 
of   200,    220,    240  and  280  words  per  minute. 


:SAAC  PITMAN      is      !"" 


SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  LIMITED 

70  BOND  STREET  TORONTO,  ONT. 

AND  AT  LONDON,  BATH.  MELBOURNE  AND  NEW  YORK 

Wholesale  Canadian  Agent;: 
THE  COMMERCIAL  TEXT-BOOK  CO.,  and  THE  COPP.  CLARK  CO..  LIMITED 


SCHOOL  and  COMMUNITY 

SONG  BOOK 

By 
A.  S.  VOGT,  Mus.  Doc.  and    HEALEY  WILLAN,  Mus.  Doc,  F.R.C.O. 

Principal,  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music.  Vice-Principal,  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music 

"It  fills  a  long-felt  need" 

Best  existing  type  of  folk  songs,  national  hymn  and  school  music  generally. 
Appropriate  accompaniments.  The  more  widely  known  forms  of  the  melodies 
have  been  retained,  thus  ensuring  the  element  of  popularity. 

Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 

W.  J.  Gage  &  Company,  Limited 


PUBLISHERS 


SPADINA  AVE. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Laurier,  a  Study  in  Canadian  Politics,  by  J.  W.  Dafoe.     Cloth,  182  pages. 
$1.25.    Toronto,  Thos.  Allen. 

Wisp,  A  Girl  of  Dublin,  by  Katherine  Adams.     Cloth,  309  pages.     Price  $2.00. 
Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1922. 

The  Kingsway  Series  of  Composition  Books,  Books  IV  and  VI,  by  Robert  Finch, 
author  of  "How  to  Teach  English  Composition."  Paper,  80  pages  each.  Price  9d. 
each.     London,  Evans  Bros.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Blake  and  His  Poetry,  by  Allardyce  Nicoll.  Limp  cloth,  154  pages.  Price  1/6. 
London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922.  This  is  the  latest  volume  of  an  interesting 
series  edited  by  William  Henry  Hudson,  in  which  are  included  books  on  thirty-one  of 
our  best  known  poets. 

A  Book  of  Verse,  chosen  for  students  at  home  and  abroad,  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 
Limp  cloth,  110  pages.     Price  l/-.      London,  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Mount  Helicon,  A  School  Anthology  of  Verse.  Cloth,  304  pages.  Price  2/6.  London, 
Edward  Arnold  &  Co.,  1922.  This  is  a  collection  covering  the  period  from  Christopher 
Marlow  to  John  Drinkwater.     Brief  biographical  notes  on  authors  are  added. 

Later  English  Poems,  1 901-1922,  selected  and  edited  by  J.  E.  Wetherell,  B.A. 
Cloth,  208  pages.     Toronto,  McClelland  &  Stewart,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Essential  Principles  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Literature,  by  Sterling  Andrus  Leonard 
Cloth,  460  pages.     Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1922. 

Histoire  d'Aucassin  et  de  Nicolette,  edited  and  annotated  by  Ph.  A.  Guiton,  B. 
Cloth,  100  pages.     Price  2/.     London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Le  Juif  Polonais,  by  Erckmann-Chatrain,  edited  by  H.  W.  Liddle,  M.A.     Sti 
paper,  90  pages.     Price  1/.     London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.,  1922. 

De  Banville's  Gringoire,  edited  by  Arthur  Danielson,  L.C.P.  Stiff  paper,  88  pages. 
Price  1/.     London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Nouveaux  Contes  Frangais,  par  Marc  Ceppe,  author  of  Contes  Frangais.  Edited 
with  notes,  exercises  and  vocabulary  by  the  author.  Limp  cloth,  175  pages.  Price  2/. 
London,  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1922. 

La  France  et  Sa  Civilization  de  la  Revolution  a  Nos  Jours,  par  Rene  Lanson  et  Jules 
Desseignet.  Cloth,  296  pages.  Price  5/.  London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1922. 

Que  Fait  Gaston,  A  Reader  for  Young  Beginners,  by  Fanny  Perley,  illustrated  by 
Clara  Atwood  Fitts.  Limp  cloth,  134  pages.  Price  1/9.  London,  George  G.  Harrap 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Passages  for  Prench  Dictation  for  Middle  and  Upper  Forms,  by  A.  H.  Smith,  M.A 
Paper,  58  pages.     Price  1/.     London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Tests  in  German  Composition  and  Grammar,  by  H.  J.  B.  Wanstall,  M.A.  Paper, 
63  pages.     Price  1/.     London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Verse  Translations  from  the  French,  by  Minnie  H.  D.  Nutt.  Cloth,  135  pages. 
Price  2/6.     London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Spanish  Commercial  Phrases,  arranged  alphabetically  by  R.  Lusum,  Ph.D.  Cloth, 
154  pages.     Price  2/6.     London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  translated  into  English  blank  verse  by  Brookes  More. 
Paper  boards,  56  pages.     Price  $1.25.     Boston,  The  Cornhill  Publishing  Co.,  1922. 
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is  a  box  specially  made  for  schools.      Send  30c. 

for  a  sample,  regular  price  50c.      Give  name  of       ^^cggg^****^  ToRON 

School  and  dealer's  name,  if  any. 
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Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant 


Extension 
Courses  in 
Ontario 


Editorial  Notes 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  an  unusual  thing  for 
an  Ontario  teacher  to  attend  a  summer  school.  Only 
the  most  ambitious  and  resolute  found  their  way  to 
the  Summer  Sessions  that  were  just  beginning  to  be 
offered  by  Ontario  Universities  and  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Last  year  they  attended  in  Ontario  not  by  hundreds  but  by  thousands. 
The  increase  in  attendance  and  in  enthusiasm  has  been  remarkable. 
The  Western  provinces  can  point  to  a  similar  increase.  In  1921  about 
five  hundred  attended  the  summer  school  for  teachers  at  the  University 
of  Alberta. 

Teachers  are  doubtless  already  making  plans  for  next  summer.  An 
article  in  the  January  issue  of  The  School  drew  attention  to  the  benefits 
of  Extension  Courses  with  particular  reference  to  the  courses  offered  by 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Articles  to  appear  in  subsequent  issues  will 
give  information  with  regard  to  the  Summer  Courses  offered  by  Queen's 
University  and  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education.  The  summer 
school  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  is  a  decided  success.  The 
remarkable  increase  in  attendance  is  convincing  evidence  of  that.  The 
teacher  who  has  not  yet  considered  the  question  of  what  to  do  next 
summer  should  not  overlook  what  other  teachers  are  doing. 


Consolidated 
Schools 


A  second  pamphlet  on  the  "Consolidation  of 
Rural  Schools"  has  been  issued  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education.  In  form  it  adopts  the 
question  and  answer  method  and  is  intended  to  give  information  on 
particular  points  that  have  been  raised  at  the  numerous  public  meetings 
in  rural  sections  where  consolidation  of  schools  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion. Consolidation  has  already  made  definite  progress  in  Ontario. 
When  the  Consolidated  Schools  Act  of  1919  was  passed  there  were  only 
three  such  schools  in  the  Province.  In  September,  1922,  there  were 
seventeen.  Others  have  since  been  established  or  are  in  course  of 
establishment. 

When  one  considers  the  present  waste  in  conducting  many  small 
schools  the  wonder  is  that  consolidation  is  not  more  eagerly  adopted. 
In  1921  there  were  1,020  schools  in  Ontario  with  an  average  attendance 
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of  ten  pupils  or  less;  six  schools  had  an  average  of  one  pupil ;  212  schools 
had  an  average  attendance  of  five  pupils  or  less.  The  average  salary  of 
the  teacher  is  nearly  one  thousand  dollars.  The  building  must  be  heated 
and  kept  in  repair.  It  is  evident  that  the  overhead  expenditure  is 
too  high.  Thirty  pupils  could  be  taught  as  well  as  five  without  added 
expense. 

Generous  legislative  grants  are  offered  to  encourage  consolidation. 
A  fixed  grant  of  $3,000  is  offered  for  each  consolidated  school  in  operation 
before  December  22nd,  1923,  and  in  addition,  grants  for  building,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $9,000,  grants  toward  transportation  of  pupils,  grants 
toward  equipment  and  special  grants  toward  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
consDlidated  schools.  Full  information  is  given  in  the  pamphlet,  copies 
of  which  may  be  obtained  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Education. 

TVip  Nat*  n  1  ^e  National  Council  of  Education  in  Bulletin 

Pnnnril  nf  ^°*  "*"  discusses  tne  question  of  a  Canadian  Bureau 

„  ,        . .  of  Education  and  sketches  the  proposals  to  this  end 

now  under  consideration .  According  to  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Deputy  Ministers  held  in 
Toronto  last  November,  the  purposes  of  such  a  Bureau  would  be  the 
collection  and  publication  of  reports  on  educational  matters,  problems 
and  development  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  throughout  the 
British  Empire  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  such  other  functions 
as  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  common  consent  of  all  the  provincial 
Departments  of  Education. 

The  next  triennial  conference  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
will  be  held  at  Toronto  in  Easter,  1923,  and  will  be  attended  by  such 
eminent  visitors  from  Great  Britain  as  Sir  Michael  E.  Sadler,  Sir  Robert 
and  Lady  Baden  Powell,  and  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  British  Board  of  Education  which 
issued  the  admirable  report  on  the  Teaching  of  English  in  England. 

___  .  In  Bulletin  No.  9  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  in  con- 

_,  .         nection  with  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University 

of  Illinois,  Professor  Walter  S.  Monroe  discusses  the 
problem  of  written  examinations  and  their  improvement.  He  stresses 
as  the  most  prominent  function  of  the  written  examination  the  oppor- 
tunity it  provides  for  learning.  Its  functions  as  affording  a  measurement 
of  the  achievement  to  pupils  and  a  motive  for  work  are  mentioned  next 
in  order.  The  interesting  suggestion  is  offered  that  school  examinations 
should  be  so  long  that  practically  no  pupils  would  finish.  In  this 
way  the  teacher  could  check  the  rate  as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  the 
pupil's  work. 


Notes 

The  English  Association  for  the  Reform  of  Latin  Teaching  will  hold 
a  Summer  School,  possibly  at  Oxford,  during  the  summer  of  1923.  The 
activities  of  the  Association  have  been  largely  concerned  with  the  Direct 
Method  ol  teaching  Latin.  Their  journal,  Latin  Teaching,  is  published 
three  times  a  year. 

The  Ontario  Library  Review  for  November,  1922,  published  by  the 
Public  Libraries  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  is  a 
Nature  number.  The  outstanding  feature  is  an  article  by  F.  J.  A.  Morris 
of  the  Peterborough  Collegiate  Institute,  entitled  "  Popular  Science  for 
the  Public  Library".  The  article  includes  lists  of  books  on  "Hunters, 
Explorers  and  Naturalists  from  Pole  to  Equator",  "Nature  Study",  and 
"Science". 

The  Library  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  C.  H.  Barnes  of  the  Jarvis  St.  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  for 
some  very  interesting  volumes  illustrating  mathematical  methods  and 
diversions  that  engaged  and  interested  our  great-grand-parents.  The 
Mathematical  Questions  proposed  in  the  Ladies'  Diary  and  their  Original 
answers,  together  with  some  new  solutions,  from  17C4  to  1816  was  published 
in  four  volumes  in  London,  1817.  Algebraical  Problems,  in  two  volumes, 
by  Miles  Bland,  reached  its  eighth  edition  in  1841. 

Wednesday  of  Easter  Week,  April  4th,  is  the  date  of  the  Annual 
Reunion  of  former  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education.  All  should  reserve  this  date  by  making 
a  note  in  their  diaries.  Toronto,  educationally,  is  going  to  be  a  lively 
place  this  Easter  with  the  National  Council  of  Education  as  well  as  the 
O.E.A.  holding  conferences.  Mr.  J.  R.  Pickering,  New  Liskeard, 
President  of  the  first  Faculty  of  Education  Class  (1907-8),  is  out  to 
secure  every  member  of  that  Class  to  attend  the  Reunion  Dinner. 
Details  of  the  plans  will  be  announced  later.  Is  it  possible  to  fill  the  new 
Ball  Room  of  the  King  Edward?  This  will  be  the  best  chance  during  the 
Easter  week  to  meet  old  friends  and  renew  old  acquaintance. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  Editor  of  The  Teachers  World  states  that  if 
any  members  of  the  teaching  profession  in  Canada  would  like  to  see 
two  presentation  copies  of  The  Teachers  World,  the  Editor  would  be 
most  happy  to  forward  them  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to: 
The  Editor,  The  Teachers  World,  Montague  House,  Russell  Square, 
London,  W.C.  1.  The  Teachers  World  claims  to  be  the  most  widely 
read  educational  journal  in  the  British  Empire,  and  gives  practical  help 
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in  connection  with  all  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  It  is  a 
journal  of  high  standing  and  would  keep  Canadian  teachers 
informed  as  to  current  problems  and  methods  of  English  teachers. 
The  December  issue  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  The  Educational 
Outlook,  by  Rt.  Hon.  A.  L.  Fisher,  MP.  This  survey  of  educational 
conditions  in  England  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  teachers  through- 
out the  Empire  and,  by  arrangement  with  The  Teachers  World,  will 
be  reproduced  in  The  School.  The  first  article  appears  in  the  present 
number. 


The  Educational  Outlook 

RIGHT  HON.  H.  A.  L.  FISHER,  M.P. 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  on  "  Educational  Problems  of  To-day" 
by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  England 
in  1916  to  1922.  The  series  is  now  appearing  in  the  Teachers  World,  London,  England, 
and  will  appear  in  The  School  by  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  the  Teachers 
World.) 

I.  The  Suggested  Royal  Commission 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  there  was  a  slight  trickle  of  letters  to  the  news- 
papers advocating  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  education.  It  was  suggested  that 
a  Commission,  especially  if  it  were  partly  composed  of  business  men, 
would  help  us  to  discuss  whether  we  were  getting  full  value  for  our 
educational  expenditure.  I  propose  briefly  to  say  why  to  my  mind 
the  establishment  of  such  an  inquiry  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  and 
be  an  indefensible  waste  of  public  time  and  money. 

We  have  had  a  good  many  inquiries  recently  upon  various  aspects 
of  education,  and  one  of  these  inquiries  was  entrusted  to  a  body  of  dis- 
tinguished business  men.  We  all  remember  the  Geddes  Committee, 
and  most  of  us  are  of  opinion  that  one  Geddes  Committee  suffices  for 
the  present.  At  any  rate  no  one  can  any  longer  pretend  that  there  is 
any  mystery  as  to  how  much  money  is  spent  on  education,  or  as  to  the 
various  channels  into  which  that  money  flows.  All  the  relevant  facts 
and  figures  are  set  out  clearly  and  exactly  in  the  Geddes  Report.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  the  "big  money"  goes  to  the  elementary 
schools  and  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  We  know,  too, 
that  the  great  increase  in  educational  expenditure  has  been  due  to  the 
rise  in  salaries,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  vote  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Whitehall  and  the  Inspectorate  of  the  Board  is  trivial  by  com- 
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parison.  We  do  not,  therefore,  want  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate 
the  business  side  of  our  educational  system,  for  that  subject  has  quite 
recently  been  explored  by  a  body  which  cannot  be  accused,  even  by 
its  most  fervent  admirers,  of  being  biassed  in  favour  of  educational 
progress. 

As  all  teachers  are  aware,  the  Geddes  inquiry  is  only  one  among 
many  special  educational  investigations  which  have  been  recently  set 
on  foot.  There  have  been  four  Prime  Ministers'  Committees  on  four 
leading  subjects  of  secondary  education — science,  modern  languages, 
classics,  and  English.  There  has  been  a  report  on  adult  education,  a 
report  on  free  places  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  addition  there  are 
the  pedagogical  inquiries  which  the  Advisory  Council  from  time  to 
time  undertakes  at  the  invitation  of  the  Board.  But  apart  from 
these  official  inquiries,  which  have  yielded  many  valuable  results,  there 
is  in  effect  a  standing  Royal  Commission  on  our  national  system  of 
education  which  inspects,  supervises,  stimulates  and  annually  reports 
upon  its  labours.  That  Standing  Commission  is  the  Board  of  Education 
itself,  assisted  by  its  staff  of  inspectors  and  responsible,  as  everyone 
knows,  to  Parliament.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  possess,  within  the  range  of  experience 
which  they  attempt  to  cover,  an  authority  to  which  no  amateur  body 
could  pretend. 

One  reason,  then,  against  a  Commission  is  that  there  is  no  need  for 
it.  Another  is  that  the  question,  "Are  we  getting  value  for  the  money 
which  we  are  spending  on  education?"  does  not  admit  of  an  answer 
which  is  worth  having,  because  the  answer  will  necessarily  depend 
upon  each  individual's  sense  of  social  values.  Good  education  is  some- 
thing beyond  pearls  and  rubies.  It  is  the  foundation  of  a  wholesome 
and  well-ordered  State.  If  the  State  were  offered  the  alternative  of  going 
without  any  public  system  of  education  altogether,  or  of  paying  double 
for  the  existing  system,  there  is  not  a  Statesman  who  would  not  elect 
for  paying  double.  And,  again,  most  persons  who  have  any  real  know- 
ledge of  the  educational  needs  of  our  population  realize  that  we  could 
easily  spend  more  than  we  are  now  spending  and  justify  every  penny 
of  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  large  unsatisfied  demand  for 
secondary  education,  or  the  requirements  of  the  School  Medical  Service, 
or  the  needs  of  the  universities  and  scientific  research.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  branch  of  social  service  upon  which  expenditure  is  in  so  real  a  sense 
productive  as  education. 

Still,  at  any  given  moment  there  is  only  a  certain  sum  of  public 
money  available  for  education,  and  that  amount  is  limited  by  commit- 
ments in  other  directions.  If  ninety  millions  a  year  is  spent  on  ex-Service 
men,  there  is  that  much  less  available  for  educational  purposes.    And  so 
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the  only  immediate  question  is  whether  we  are  employing  to  the  best 
advantage  the  sums  which  the  nation  is  now  able  to  allot  to  education. 

Now  what  does  that  question  mean?  Seeing  that  seventy  per  cent. 
of  our  expenditure  is  occasioned  by  teachers'  salaries  does  not  the  ques- 
tion principally  mean,  "Is  the  teaching  in  the  schools  good  or  bad?  Are 
the  teachers  alive  to  their  responsibilities?  Are  they  unselfish,  energetic, 
intelligent,  fond  of  their  work,  or  are  they  mercenary  in  their  outlook, 
perfunctory  in  their  labours,  contracted  in  their  interests  or  sympathies?  " 
This  is  the  big  question  in  public  education.  Compared  with  the  quality 
of  the  teacher,  all  other  questions  are  trivial.  But  how  will  a  Royal 
Commission  help  us  to  an  answer?  And  even  if  we  assume  that  a  Com- 
mission would  be  able  to  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  our 
existing  teaching  staff,  even  if  they  were  to  report,  for  instance,  to  the 
effect  that  a  third  of  the  teachers  were  brilliant,  a  third  moderate,  and 
a  third  indifferent,  how  would  that  help  us  to  a  conclusion?  We  have 
to  look  to  the  future.  We  have  to  consider  what  kind  of  teachers  we 
want,  and  what  financial  sacrifices  may  be  necessary  to  secure  them. 
There  are  certain  imponderables  here,  the  measurement  of  which  must 
be  left  to  the  slow  processes  of  time. 

There  are  some  who  favour  the  idea  of  a  comprehensive  inquiry,  not 
because  they  wish  for  further  economies  to  which  they  are  opposed, 
but  in  order  to  advance  new  educational  ideas.  They  want  free  secondary 
education  for  all,  or  a  new  system  of  classification  for  schools,  or  the 
abolition  of  the  training  colleges.  It  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  here  to  say 
that  no  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the  present  Government  is 
likely  to  recommend  any  of  these  proposals. 

My  advice,  then,  is  that  we  cast  aside  the  idea  of  radical  changes 
and  set  to  work  steadily  to  fill  in  the  structure  of  the  system  which 
we  now  enjoy.  I  make  bold  to  say  that  if  we  pursue  this  course  for  a 
generation  we  shall  have  in  actual  practice  the  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  national  education  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

(To  be  continued) 


Teacher:  "How  many  senses  have  we?" 

Pupil:   "Six,  sir." 

Teacher  (sarcastically) :  "Well,  I  have  only  five.     What  is  the  sixth?" 

Pupil  (at  the  back  of  the  class):  "Common  sense,  sir." 


An  Inspector  asked  a  class  of  children  whether  it  would  be  correct  for  a  boy  to 
say  to  him:   "You  was  here  yesterday." 

The  answer  came  instantly:  "No,  it  would  not  be  correct;  because  you  wasn't 
here  yesterday." — The  A .  T.A .  Magazine. 


Agriculture  for  February 


george  McMillan,  m.a.,  b.paed. 

Normal  School,  Hamilton 

The  Dairy  Industry  in  Ontario 

LESSON  I.       BREEDS  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE. 

In  preparation  for  the  lesson  the  pupils  are  asked  to  gather  the  fol- 
lowing data  relating  to  their  home  farms  and  the  farms  of  their  "neigh- 
bours who  are  not  represented  by  children  in  school: 

i.      The  total  number  of  milch  cows  on  the  farm  at  home. 

ii.     The  number  of  pure  bred  milch  cows  on  the  farm. 

iii.  The  number  of  "grade"  cows  and  the  predominating  breedof 
each.  j^  \ 

As  the  information  comes  to  hand  it  may  be  recorded  on  thejboard 
in  tabular  form  as  follows: 

Owner.  Holsteins.  Jerseys.  Ayrshires.        Etc. 


Pure. 

Grade. 

Pure. 

Grade. 

Pure. 

Grade. 

...  _» 

. 

With  these  data  on  hand  we  are  in  a  position  to  relate  our  lesson  more 
closely  to  the  pupils'  home  experiences. 

Let  us  discuss  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  terms  "pure  bred" 
and  "grade"  as  applied  to  dairy  cattle. 

By  reference  to  the  cat\le  of  the  section  and  to  pictures  we  can 
bring  out  the  characteristics  of  the  various  breeds.  The  most  repre- 
sentative breed  is  discussed  first.  The  lesson  may  be  rounded  out  by 
brief  mention  of  other  breeds  not  found  in  the  section.  In  this  lesson 
records  of  the  breeds  can  be  used  to  advantage.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  as  well  as  the  milk  produced 
must  be  considered  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  a  dairy  cow.  When 
this  is  done  we  may  find  that,  while  each  breed  may  be  specially  adapted 
for  certain  conditions,  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  in  the 
values  of  the  various  breeds.  The  pupils  may  furnish  information 
regarding  the  amounts  of  feed  consumed  by  their  cows. 

Subject  matter  for  this  lesson  may  be  found  in  the  Teachers'  Manual 
of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture;  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Bulletin  253.  Dairy  Cattle:  De  Laval  Co.,  Peterborough,  Ont.: 
De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book.     Sent  on  request.     De  Laval   Co.,   Peter- 
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borough,  Ont.:  De  Laval  Dairy  Chart,  Sent  on  request;  Leitch,  A.: 
The  Dairy  Farm.  Musson,  Toronto,  Price  $2.00,  (Every  teacher 
of  Agriculture  in  Ontario  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book  in  the  school 
library.) 


LESSON  II.      A  DAIRY  SURVEY. 

In  the  pupils'  note  books  or  .on  the  board  have  drawn  to  scale  a  maj 
of  the  school  section  with  all  farms  shown.  On  this  map  the  pupils 
represent  the  milch  cows  by  dots  of  equal  size  scattered  uniformly  over 
each  farm.  This  gives  a  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  cows  within  the 
section.  From  the  area  of  the  section  and  the  total  number  of  milch 
cows  find  the  area  per  cow.  Each  pupil  may  then  find  whether  his 
home  farm  is  above  or  below  the  average  for  the  section.  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  dairy  community?  What  products  other  than  dairy 
produce  are  sold  from  the  farms  of  the  section?  What  is  the  relative 
importance  of  these?  Is  dairying  the  major  interest?  To  what  extent 
can  this  section  be  considered  a  dairy  district?     Why? 


Number  of  Milch  Cows  in  the  Counties  of  Ontario,  June,  1921.     Each  dot  =1000  cows. 

Examine  with  the  pupils  the  accompanying  map  and  find  in  what 
counties  dairying  is  most  intensively  carried  on.  How  would  you 
account  for  the  relatively  small  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  eastern  Ontario?  Where  would  you  probably  find 
cheese  factories  and  creameries?  Would  you  expect  to  find  them  near 
large  cities  where  shipping  facilities  are  good?     Why?     Why  should 
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milk  powder  plants  be  found  in  Oxford  and  Brant  Counties  and  not  in 
Peel  County? 

Assuming  that  the  average  milk  production  per  cow  is  4500  lbs.  per 
year,  the  pupils  may  find  how  much  milk  would  be  produced  on  the  home 
farm  in  a  year.  What  would  this  amount  of  milk  be  worth  at  $2.25  per 
cwt.?  How  many  pounds  of  butter  fat  would  it  contain?  (See  The 
School,  January,  1923,  page  291.)  Since  five  pounds  of  butter  fat 
produce  about  six  pounds  of  butter,  how  much  butter  could  be  made  from 
this  amount  of  milk?  What  would  it  bring  at  40  cents  per  pound? 
How  does  this  amount  compare  with  the  value  of  the  whole  milk  as  indi- 
cated above?  What  advantage  is  there  in  selling  cream  or  butter 
rather  than  whole  milk?     What  disadvantage? 

In  the  Crop  Report  referred  to  below  find  the  number  of  milch  cows 
in  your  county  and  in  the  province.  Calculate  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  in  the  year  in  your  county  and  in  the  province  as  a  whole. 
Calculate  the  value  of  this  milk  at  $2.25  per  cwt.  Discuss  the  import- 
ance of  dairying  in  Ontario. 

Crop  Report,  1922,  may  be  received  on  request  from  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 

LESSON  III.      HERD  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  Dairy  Commissioner,  Ottawa,  and  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  supply,  on  request,  record  sheets,  record  booklets  and 
literature  on  cow  testing.  The  lesson  can  be  made  more  effective  by 
attaching  the  milk  record  sheet  to  the  wall,  with  a  pencil  suspended 
from  a  string  beside  it  and  a  pail  hanging  from  a  spring  balance  near  by 
as  arranged  for  weighing  milk  on  a  farm. 

To  begin,  it  might  be  well  to  go  back  to  the  wild  cattle  which  produced 
only  enough  milk  to  rear  their  voung.  Man  found  that  some  gave  more 
milk  than  others.  He  selected  and  perpetuated  those  that  seemed  the 
best  and  gave  us  the  modern  cow.  Do  some  cows  in  your  section  pro- 
duce more  milk  than  others?  What  evidence  can  you  gather  to  prove 
it?  Is  the  variation  among  cows  greater  or  less  than  in  the  wild  state? 
From  the  standpoint  of  herd  improvement  has  this  greater  variation  any 
value?  If  so,  what  is  it?  In  1901  the  average  milk  production  per 
cow  in  Canada  was  approximately  3500  lbs.  per  year;  in  1911,  4000  lbs. ; 
in  1917,  4300  lbs.  Many  cows  are  far  above  the  average.  Many 
others  must  be  far  below  it.  To  improve  the  herd  one  must  know  the 
best.  He  must  select  and  perpetuate  only  the  best,  both  male  and  female. 
The  male  should  be  descended  from  high  milk-producing  lineage.  How 
shall  we  know  the  best  milch  cows?  The  use  of  the  balance  may  be 
taken  up  here  as  a  demonstration.  A  study  of  the  accompanying 
picture  will  be  of  interest.     What  is  a  jury?     What  is  trial  by  jury? 
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In  this  case  who  are  on  the  jury?  Are  they  just?  What  is  the  cow  being 
tried  for?  What  does  each  member  of  the  jury  find  out  about  the  cow? 
On  what  will  they  base  their  verdict?  If  the  milk  she  gives  is  not  worth 
more  than  the  feed,  shelter  and  labour  bestowed  on  her,  what  will  be 
the  verdict?  If  the  profit  is  large,  what  will  it  be?  Why  don't  they 
guess?  Can  a  pupil  be  induced  to  test?  Full  directions  are  to  be  found 
in  Pamphlet  No.  13,  Dairy  Branch,  Ottawa. 


LESSON  IV.      JUDGING  A  DAIRY  COW. 

WThile  the  merits  of  a  cow  can  be  known  only  by  use  of  a  balance 

and  aBabcock  tester,  a 
certain  form  is  a  lmost 
always  associated  with 
high  milk  production. 
What  is  this  form? 

In  the  De  Laval  Dairy 
Hand  Book,  H.  G.  Van 
Pelt  groups  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the 
dairy  farm  under  five 
headings :  capacity,  con- 

STITUTION,TEMPERAMENT, 
CIRCULATION  and  ABILITY. 

We  may  recall  these  words 
by  their  initials:  C-C-C- 
A-T.  What  characteris- 
tics, fall  under  each  head- 
ing? Find  reasons  why 
these  features  are  impor- 
tant. This  arrangement 
is  helpful  to  pupils. 

LESSON  V.      FEEDING  DAIRY  CATTLE  IN  ONTARIO. 

Another  survey  of  the  school  section  is  made  as  before  to  determine 
(i)  the  number  of  acres;  (ii)  the  total  yield  of  each  of  the  cereal  and  hay 
crops. 

The  lesson  is  opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  feeds  used  for  dairy 
cattle  in  the  section  and  the  relative  values  and  importance  of  these. 

The  pupils  are  then  asked  to  prepare  resource  maps,  similar  to  the 
dairy  map  shown  herein,  for  the  various  field  crops  of  Ontario.  Data 
are  taken  from  the  Crop  Report  referted  to  above.  Outline  maps  may  be 
provided  or  traced  by  the  pupils.  The  value  of  the  dot  should  vary 
so  as  to  require  about  100  for  the  highest  county;  e.g.  2000  acres  of 
oats  per  dot,  50  acres  of  flax,  100  acres  of  beans  and  5  acres  of  carrots. 
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dots  for  each  county  must  be  uniformly  distributed.  By  having 
pupils  take  one  crop  each  a  school  collection  of  such  maps  is  soon  built 
up. 

Examine  the  various  maps  with  the  children  and  find  whether  there 
is  any  correlation  in  distribution  between  the  milch  cows  and  their  feeds, 
such'  as  fodder,  corn  and  mixed  grains.  In  case  of  pasture  and  hay  this 
correlation  may  be  hidden  by  the  distribution  of  other  animals. 

Similar  lessons  may  be  developed  for  horses  and  other  farm  animals. 
In  preparing  and  using  such  maps  pupils  become  more  familiar  with  the 
counties  of  Ontario  and  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  province.  The  reasons  for  variation  in  products  in  the  counties 
w  ill  in  many  cases  be  apparent  to  the  pupils. 


Winter  Activities  For  Recess  Periods 

W.  R.  HOWARD,  B.A. 

The  John  Ross  Robertson  School,  Toronto 

Sliding 

THE  first  good  fall  of  snow  is  an  order  for  the  release  of  activities  long 
held  prisoners  in  the  minds  and  bodies  of  most  normal  boys  and 
girls  of  elementary  school  age.  Sliding  and  snowballing  seem 
to  the  small  boy  to  be  about  the  only  proper  way  to  use  the  snow- 
when  it  comes  in  small  lots;  but  when  there  is  snow  in  plenty,  the  snow- 
ball is  dropped,  the  sleigh  taken  to  the  hills  and  the  slide  becomes  but  a 
path  to  the  ice-covered  pond. 

Of  all  the  winter  activities  suitable  for  organized  play,  sliding  is 
probably  the  one  that  is  the  most  easily  adapted  for  recess  period 
activities  in  all  types  of  schools.  Sliding  as  conducted  upon  some  such 
lines  as  suggested  in  this  article  has  its  definite  contribution  to  make  to 
physical  education. 

Balance  and  control  of  the  body  are  taught  through  performance  of 
combination  movements.  Vigorous  exercise  is  obtained  through  the 
gaining  of  impetus  in  order  to  slide.  This  activity  appeals  to  all  classes 
of  boys,  and  girls  as  well.  It  eliminates  tripping  and  piling-on  tactics, 
that  are  ever  present  in  unorganized  play  areas.  Moreover,  yard  dis- 
cipline is  a  negligible  quantity  when  organized  sliding  is  under  way. 

The  following  list  of  "things  to  do"  may  be  helpful.  They  have 
all  been  in  actual  operation  in  the  play  periods  of  the  John  Ross  Robert- 
son school. 
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Things  to  Do 


A.  For  Distance.— Arms  free.  I.  Either  foot  forward.  II.  Right  foot 
forward.    III.  Left  foot  forward. 

B.  For  Form  and  Control.- — I.  Right  foot  forward.  Vary  the  posi- 
tions of  the  arms  for  each  repeat,  as  suggested  by  the  following:  (a)  Arms 
extended  down  and  close  to  the  sides,  (b)  Arms  at  side  horizontal,  etc. 
Always  state  some  definite  arm  position  to  be  maintained.  II.  Left  foot 
forward.  III.  Heels  together.  IV.  On  left  foot  only.  V.  On  right  foot  only. 
VI.  Knees  bend.  VII.  Knees  full  bend.  VIII.  Gripping  the  ankles. 
Endeavour  to  keep  the  knees  straight  and  the  heels  together. 

C.  Stunts  While  Sliding. — 1.  Turning  once  or  twice  to- right  or  left, 
arms  free  or  in  any  stated  position. 

2.  Picking  up  any  number  of  flags,  clubs,  papers,  blocks,  rubbers,  etc. , 
placed  either  all  along  one  side  or  on  alternate  sides. 

3.  Gathering  in  flags,  etc.,  held  out  by  other  pupils  standing  at 
intervals  along  the  slide. 

D.  Relays.- — This  is  the  ideal  way  of  conducting  play  of  this  kind. 
It  brings  in  the  team  spirit  and  in  a  form  where  every  pupil  has  a  part 
to  play  and  has  to  play  his  part  quickly  and  accurately  before  his 
next  team-mate  can  carry  on.  As  many  slides  as  possible  should  be 
arranged  in  a  row  but  with  space  between  for  running  back.  Slides 
that  finish  against  a  fence,  wall  or  bank  of  snow  permit  of  contestants 
obtaining  a  good  push  off  when  starting  to  run  back.  Relay  races 
applied  to  sliding  can  take  any  number  of  forms.  The  following  have 
been  found  to  be  popular : 

1.  Slide  down  and  run  back. 

2.  Slide  down,  passing  any  number  of  clubs  and  run  back. 

3.  Slide  to  snow  bank  at  end,  place  flag  or  flags  and  run  back. 

4.  Down  one  slide  and  back  another. 

E.  Obstacle  Race.- — The  following  course  has  proven  interesting : 
Slide  10  ft.,  jump  a  low  hurdle,  go  through  tunnel  made  in  snow  bank 
built  across  the  slide,  slide  10  ft.  more,  climb  over  another  a  snow  bank 
and  run  back.  On  the  outward  trip  the  contestant  is  required  to  keep 
to  the  slide,  endeavouring  to  slide  as  much  as  possible. 

Notes 

Location  and  Preparation  of  the  Slide. — Avoid  locating  slides  on 
an  area  used  for  class  lining,  or  near  entrances  or  exits,  or  on  roadways 
or  waiks.  Locate  on  board,  cement,  turf  or  grass  areas  that  are  clear 
of  any  cross  traffic  of  pupils  entering  or  leaving  the  building.  A  stream, 
pond  or  hockey  cushion  makes  an  ideal  location.  Have  separate  slides 
for  the  juniors.     Chalk  team  names  or  numbers  on  the  fence  near 
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each  team's  slide.  A  little  care  and  time  will  make  a  set  of  slides  almost 
as  valuable  to  a  school  as  a  hockey  cushion  or  a  skating  area  of  even 
greater  proportions.  When  sliding  is  being  done  for  form,  have  a  line 
across  the  slide  5  ft.  from  the  start  at  which  line  the  contestant  is  to 
assume  the  required  position  of  arms,  etc. 

Precautions.- — Everyone  should  be  on  the  alert  to  help  in  case  ol  a 
fall.  Warn  pupils  to  roll  off  to  the  side  immediately  upon  falling,  in 
order  to  prevent  others  piling  on.  The  pupils  themselves  will  dis- 
countenance any  tripping  or  tendency  to  obstruct  the  person  sliding. 


A  Public  School  Geography  Programme 


DR.  H.   E.  AMOSS 

Hamilton  Normal  School 


INEXPERIENCED,  and  sometimes  experienced  teachers,  find  diffi- 
culty in  programming  geography  work,  so  as  to  cover  the  curriculum, 

apportion  time  properly  among  topics,  and  duly  emphasize  important 
phases  of  the  subject. 

The  following  is  not  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  cut-and-dried  pro- 
gramme, but  is  offered  as  a  suggestion  of  how  the  present  Departmental 
syllabus  may  be  arranged  in  lesson  units  for  the  various  grades  through - 
Out  the  year.  The  writer  is  much  indebted  to  the  teachers  of  the  Strath- 
cona  School,  Hamilton,  and  to  a  number  of  rural  school  teachers,  both 
for  suggestions  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  programme,  and  for  the 
careful  tryout  they  have  given  the  various  sections. 

SENIOR  FIRST 

A  Local  Activities — (a)  City:  (1)  Market.  (2)  Grocery  Store. 
(3)  Hardware  Store.  (4)  Dry  Goods  Store.  (5)  Hospital.  (6)  Court 
House  and  Jail,  (b)  Country:  (1)  Harvesting.  (2)  Threshing. 
(3)  General  Store.  (4)  Fair.  (5)  Blacksmith  Shop  or  Brickyard. 
(6)  Saw  Mill  or  Grist  Mill.    , 

B     (7)  Story  of  Wheat;   (8)  of  Flour;   (9)  of  Bread. 

C  (10)  Sand  Table  and  Picture  Story  of  a  Hill;  (11)  a  Valley; 
(12)  a  Plain. 

D     (13)  Cloud.     (14)  Rain.     (15)  Wind. 

E  (16)  Autumn  Time.  (17)  Autumn  Months.  (18)  Thanks- 
giving Day.     (19)  Preparations  for  Winter. 

F     (20)  Up,  Down.     (21)  Above,  Below. 

G  (22)  Domestic  Animals.  (23)  Wild  Animals  of  Locality.  (24) 
Fish  of  Locality. 
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H     (25)  Forward,  Backward.     (26)  Right,  Left. 

I     (27)  Coal  Miner.     (28)  Woodsman. 

J  (29)  Winter  Time.  (30)  Winter  Months.  (31)  Christmas,  New 
Year. 

K  (32)  East,  West.  (33)  North,  South.  (34)  Windward,  Lee- 
ward. 

L     (35)  Story  of  Cotton ;    (36)  of  Wool ;   (37)  of  Silk. 

M     (38)  Frost.     (39)  Snow.     (40)  Ice. 

N  (41)  Second,  Minute,  Hour.  (42)  Day,  Night.  (43)  Daybreak, 
Sunrise,  Morning.  (44)  Forenoon,  Noon,  Afternoon.  (45)  Sunset, 
Twilight,  Evening. 

O     (46)  Story  of  Tea;    (47)  of  Coffee ;    (48)  of  Cocoa;    (49)  of  Sugar. 

P  (50)  To-day,  To-morrow,  Yesterday.  (51)  Week.  (52)  Days  of 
the  Week. 

Q     (53)  Highway.     (54)  Railway.     (55)  Boat. 

R     (56)  Post  Office.     (57)  Telephone.     (58)  Bank. 

S     (59)  Spring  Time.     (60)  Spring  Months.     (61)  Easter. 

T     (62)  Story  of  Milk;   (63)  of  Butter;   (64)  of  Cheese. 

U     (65)  Sun.     (66)  Moon.     (67)  Dipper.     (68)  North  Star. 

V  (69)  Forest.  (70)  Field.  (71)  Swamp  or  Marsh.  (72)  Stream. 
(73)  Pond  or  Lake.     (74)  Island. 

W  (75)  Summer  Time.  (76)  Summer  Months.  (77)  Dominion 
Day.     (78)  Year,  Seasons,  Months. 

JUNIOR  SECOND 

A    Autumn  Time 

(1)  Market.  (2)  Fruit  Growing.  (3)  Fruit  Preservation.  (4) 
Vegetable  Growing.  (5)  Grain  Harvest.  (6)  Threshing.  (7)  Milling. 
(8)  Baking.  (9)  Preparation  for  Winter.  (10)  Autumn  Weather. 
(11)  Clouds.     (12)  Rain.     (13)  Wind. 

B     Story  of  a  Stream:   by  Observation,  Sand  Table,  Pictures. 

(14)  Direction,  Current.  (15)  Banks.  (16)  Source.  (17)  Mouth. 
(18)  Hill.     (19)  Valley.     (20)  Uses  of  Stream. 

C  Children  of  Other  Lands:  by  Sand  Table,  Pictures,  Dolls, 
Books. 

(21)  Eskimo.  (22)  Indian.  (23)  Mexican.  (24)  Chinese.  (25) 
African.     (26)  Dutch.     (27)  Russian. 

D    Winter  Time 

(28)  Frost.  (29)  Snow.  (30)  Ice.  (31)  Winter  Weather.  (32) 
Christmas  and  New  Year. 

E    Map  Drawing 

(33)  Outline,  showing  shape,  size,  position  of  objects  on  paper 
sheet.     (34)    Same,   indicating    directions    while    flat    on    desk.     (35) 
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Same,  hung  on  North  wall  indicating  directions.  (36)  Pictures  on  North 
wall,  drill  in  directions.  (37)  Outlines  of  larger  objects  showing 
direction,  shape,  position  and  approximate  size.  (38)  Schoolroom. 
(39)  Schoolyard.     (40)  Park  or  Farm.     (41)  School  Street. 

F  Local  Activities—  (a)  City:  (42)  Dry  Goods  Store.  (43)  Hard- 
ware Store.  (44)  Grocery  Store.  (45) '  Bank.  (46)  Jail  and  Court 
House.  (47)  Hospital.  (48)  Fire  Station  and  Firemen.  (49)  Police- 
man. (50)  Postman.  (51)  (52)  (53)  Three  Local  Industries,  (b) 
Country:  (42)  General  Store.  (43)  Post  Office.  (44)  Blacksmith. 
(45)  Cutting  Wood.  (46)  Saw  Mill.  (47)  Grist  Mill.  (48)  Butter 
Making.  (49)  Cheese  Making.  (50)  Fencing  and  Wire  Making. 
(51)  Ditching  and  Tile  Making.     (52)  Bank.     (53)  Hospital. 

G     Children  of  Our  Own  Lands  as  in  C 

(54)  Prairie  Children.  (55)  Rocky  Mountain  Children.  (56) 
Ocean  Children.     (57)  English.     (58)  Irish.     (59)  Scotch.     (60)  French. 

H    Spring  Time 

(61)  Plowing.  (62)  Sowing.  (63)  Sugar  Making.  (64)  Spring 
Weather.  (65)  Spring  Cleaning.  (66)  House  Building.  (67)  Story 
of  Brick.     (68)  Story  of  Lumber. 

I    How  We  Travel 

(69)  Street  Car  or  Radial.  (70)  Railway.  (71)  Highway.  (72) 
Boat. 

J  Concepts  from  Locality,  as  in  B,  substitutions  according  to 
the  locality. 

(73)  Forest.  (74)  Swamp  or  Marsh.  (75)  Lake.  (76)  Bay. 
(77)  Island.     (78)  River.     (79)  Harbour. 

K    (80)  Summer  Weather. 

SENIOR  SECOND 

A     Weather  Chart:     Preparation  of  a  Weather  Chart. 

B  Story  of  a  River:  by  Observations,  Sand  Table,  Blackboard 
Drawings,  Pictures. 

(2)  Size,  Flow.  (3)  Bed,  Banks.  (4)  Current,  Channel.  (5) 
Valley  and  Wear.  (6)  Mouth,  Delta.  (7)  Rapids,  Waterfall.  (8) 
Bridges,  Fords.  (9)  Uses;  Boats,  Power,  Fishing,  Drainage.  (10) 
Basin,  Watershed.     (11)  Tributaries,  River  System. 

C    Story  of  a  Lake,  as  in  B. 

(12)  Size,  Waves.  (13)  Shore,  Beach.  (14)  Island.  (15)  Penin- 
sula. (16)  Cape.  (17)  Isthmus.  (18)  Bay.  (19)  Strait.  (20)  Canal. 
(21)  Harbour.  (22)  Lighthouse.  (23)  Uses;  Boats,  Bathing  Beaches, 
Fishing,  Drinking. 

D     (24)  Autumn  Time. 
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E    The  Earth 

I  (25)  Size,  Shape.  (26)  Relation  to  Sun  and  Moon.  (27)  Con- 
tinent, Ocean. 

II  North  America 

(28)  The  Trappers.  (29)  The  Lumbermen.  (30)  The  Wheat 
Growers.     (31)  The  Miners.     (32)  The  Cotton  Growers. 

III  South  America 

(33)  The  Rubber  Gatherers.     (34)     The  Pampas  People. 

IV  Atlantic  Ocean 

(35)  An  Ocean  Trip.     (36)  The  Cod  Fishers. 

V  Europe 

(37)  Our  Forefathers'  Homes.  (38)  The  Ship  Builders.  (39)  The 
Cloth  Makers. 

VI  Arctic  Ocean 

(40)  Home  of  the  White  Bear. 

VII  Asia 

(41)  The  Chinese  Silk  Producers.  (42)  The  Japanese  Rice  Growers. 
(43)  Hindu  Tea  Growers. 

VIII  Pacific  Ocean 

(44)  Cocoanut  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

IX  Africa 

(45)  Jungle  Animals.  (46)  Pyramids  and  the  Nile.  (47)  Ostrich 
Farmers. 

X  Indian  Ocean 

(48)  The  Pearl  Fishers.     (49)  Spice  Islands. 

XI  Australia 

(50)  Gold  Miners.     (51)  Sheep  Ranchers. 

XII  (52)  Antarctic  Ocean. 

XIII  (53)  (54)  (55)  Nationalities  of  the  Locality — Indians — 
Negroes — Italians — Chinese — Japanese — French,  etc. — appearance,  oc- 
cupations, etc. 

F    (56)  Winter  Time. 

G  Local  Geography  from  sand  table  representation  to  map  record. 
Map  to  remain  on  B.B.  or  cardboard  and  grow  from  lesson  to  lesson. 

(a)  City:  (57)  Bold  Physical  Features.  (58-66)  Streets,  Parks, 
Ball  Grounds,  Railways,  Street  Railways,  Public  Buildings,  Stores,  etc. 
(67-70)  Four  Local  Industries,  Locations  and  Processes.  (71-74)  Near- 
by Towns  related  through  imaginary  railway,  waterway  or  Highway 
Trips  and  Recorded  on  the  Map.  (b)  Country:  (57)  School  Vicin- 
ity. (58)  School  Section.  (59-66)  Imaginary  Trips  by  railway, 
waterway  or  highway  to  nearby  towns  and  villages  within  and  without 
the  county,  the  records  of  these  trips  building  up  a  map.  (67-70) 
Four    Local    Industries,    Locations,    Processes.     (71)    Outline    in    the 
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County.  (72)  County  Town,  Jail,  Court  House,  Poor  House.  (73) 
Outline  in  the  Township.     (74)  Neighbouring  Townships. 

H     (75)  Spring  Time. 

I     Story  of  a  Mountain  as  in  B  and  C. 

(76)  Peak,  Vegetation.  (77)  Snow  Line,  Cap  and  Slide.  (78) 
Glacier.  (79)  Valley,  Torrent.  (80)  Range.  (81)  Pass.  (82)  Vol- 
cano. (83)  Plateau.  (84)  Precipice.  (85)  Plain.  (86)  Visit  to  a 
Gravel  Pit.  (87)  How  Ground  is  Formed.  (88)  How  Ground  is 
Changed. 

J  (89)  Summer  Time.  (90)  Comparison  of  Seasons  from  Weather 
Chart  Record. 

JUNIOR  THIRD 

A  Ontario:  Sand  Table  Representation  supplemented  by  Pictures, 
Models,  Specimens  to  Map  Representation.  Map  to  remain  on  black- 
board or  cardboard,  each  sector  developing  lesson  by  lesson;  all  sectors 
finally  making  the  complete  map  of  the  province. 

I  Niagara  Peninsula 

(1)  Lakes,  surface  levels,  story  of  Niagara  Falls.  (2)  Hydro  power, 
Chippawa  Canal,  power  lines.  (3)  Electricity  and  industry  in  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Niagara,  Welland.  (4)  Welland  Canal.  (5)  Fruit  belt, 
canning  industry.  (6)  Iron  manufacture  in  Hamilton.  (7)  C.P.R. 
and  C.N.R. 

II  Lake  Ontario 

(8)  North  Shore  surface,  rivers,  islands,  rapids,  canals.  (9)  Apple, 
dairy  industries  and  centres.  (10)  (11)  Toronto  and  three  industries. 
(12)  Hamilton  to  Montreal  by  boat.  (13)  Hamilton  to  Montreal,  going 
C.N.R.,  return  C.P.R. 

III  Lake  Erie 

(14)  North  Shore;  surface,  rivers,  fruit,  tobacco.  (15)  C.N.R. 
Hamilton,  Brantford,  Woodstock,  London,  Sarnia.  (16)  M.C.R. 
Buffalo,  Welland,  St.  Thomas,  Chatham,  Windsor,  Detroit.  (17) 
Gas  and  oil.     (18)  Automobile  industry. 

IV  Lake  Huron 

(19)  East  Shore;  surface,  lakes,  rivers.  (20)  Salt  industry.  (21) 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Steel  industry;  Owen  Sound,  furniture. 

V  Central  Ontario 

(22)  C.N.R.,  C.P.R.  Toronto,  Guelph,  Kitchener,  Stratford,  Sarnia. 
(23)  Woodenware,  spinning.  (24)  Cattle  and  dairying.  (25)  Sugar 
beets  and  manufacture. 

VI  Ottawa 

(26)  Surface,  rivers,  lumbering,  and  lumber  centres. 
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VII  New  Ontario 

(27)  Surface,  rivers,  lakes.  (28)  Pulp  and  paper.  (29)  Nickel, 
copper.     (30)   Silver,   gold.     (31)   C.P.R.,  C.N.R.  Winnipeg— Quebec. 

VIII  Review  with  complete  map. 

(32)  Agriculture.  (33)  Mining.  (34)  Fisheries.  (35)  Lumbering. 
(36)  Metal  industries.  (37)  Clothing  industries.  (38)  Food  industries. 
(39)  Transportation  C.P.R.     (40)  C.N.R.     (41)  Great  Lakes. 

B    Earth  as  a  Whole 

I  General 

(42)  Shape,  relation  to  sun  and  moon.  (43)  Day  and  Night.  (44) 
Axis,  poles,  equator.  (45)  Polar  regions.  (46)  Tropical  regions.  (47) 
Temperate  regions. 

II  Eastern  Hemisphere 

(48)  Story  of  Eastern  Hemisphere.  (49)  British  peoples.  (50) 
Russian.  (51)  German.  (52)  Latin.  (53)  Scandinavian.  (54)  Dutch. 
(55)  Arabian.  (56)  Hindu.  (57)  Japanese.  (58)  Chinese.  (59)  Nile 
Country.  (60)  Jungles  of  Africa.  (61)  Sahara.  (62)  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

III  Western  Hemisphere 

(63)  Story  of  Western  Hemisphere.     (64)  Amazon  Country.     (65) 
Pampas  Country.     (66)  Andes  Country.     (67)  Pacific  Islands. 
C    North  America 

I  Surface 

(68)  Skeleton  of  North  America.  (69)  Great  Central  Plain  and 
Glaciation.  (70)  Mississippi.  (71)  St.  Lawrence.  (72)  McKenzie. 
(73)  Nelson.  (74)  Pacific  Slope.  (75)  Atlantic  Slope.  (76)  Climate 
and  vegetation. 

II  Productions 

(77)  Coal,  gas,  oil.  (78)  Iron,  copper,  lead.  (79)  Gold,  silver, 
mercury.  (80)  Grain  belt.  (81)  Corn  and  cattle  belt.  (82)  Cotton, 
rice,  sugar.  (83)  Fruit  districts.  (84)  Dairy.  (85)  Soft  woods. 
(86)  Hard  woods.     (87)  Fisheries. 

III  Countries 

(88)  Newfoundland.  (89)  West  Indies.  (90)  Mexico.  (91)  Central 
America.  (92)  United  States  and  its  People.  (93)  U.S.  Agriculture. 
(94)  U.S.  Steel  Industry.  (95)  U.S.  Clothing  Industry.  (96)  U.S. 
Food  Products.  (97)  Canada  and  its  People.  (98)  Old  Provinces. 
(99)  New  Provinces.     (100)  Political  Map  of  Canada. 

SENIOR  THIRD 

A  (1)  Weather  Chart.  Preparation  of  a  Weather  Chart,  and  of  a 
record  sheet  to  show  moon  phases. 
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B    Canada 

I  Surface;  sand  table  representation  to  map  representation; 
pictures,  specimens,  models. 

(2)  Pacific  Plateau;  surface;  (3)  Climate,  vegetation.  (4)  Central 
Plain;  surface;  (5)  Climate,  vegetation.  (6)  Laurentian  Plateau; 
surface;  (7)  Climate,  vegetation.  (8)  St.  Lawrence  Basin;  surface; 
(9)  Climate  and  vegetation.  (10)  Maritime  Region;  surface;  (11) 
Climate,  vegetation. 

II  Industries;  chief  regions  of  production,  centres  of  manufacture 
and  the  processes,  by  map,  sand  table,  pictures,  specimens,   models. 

(12)  Salmon.  (13)  Atlantic  fisheries.  (14)  Oyster,  lobster.  (15) 
Inland  fisheries.  (16)  Forest  areas.  (17)  Lumbering.  (18)  Pulp 
paper.  (19)  Ship  building.  (20)  Woodenware,  matches.  (21)  Coal 
gas,  oil.  (22)  Gold,  silver.  (23)  Copper,  nickel,  lead.  (24)  Asbestos, 
graphite.  (25)  Cement,  lime,  brick.  (26)  Iron  mining,  smelting. 
(27)  Hardware.  (28)  Machines.  (29)  Cereal  production.  (30)  Milling. 
(31)  Cattle,  meat.  (32)  Dairying.  (33)  Leather,  shoes.  (34)  Fruit, 
canning.  (35)  Furs.  (36)  Cottons.  (37)  Woollens.  (38)  Rubber. 
(39)  Sugar. 

I I I  Study  of  Provinces  ;  as  /  and  77. 

(40)  British  Columbia;  surface,  climate;  (41)  Industries.  (42) 
Prairie  Provinces;  surface,  climate;  (43)  Industries;  (44)  Political 
Divisions.  (45)  Northern  Canada.  (46)  Ontario;  surface,  climate; 
(47)  Products;  (48)  Manufactures.  (49)  Quebec;  surface,  climate; 
(50)  Industries.  (51)  Maritime  Provinces;  surface,  climate;  (52) 
Political  Divisions;  (53)  Industries.     (54)  Political  map  of  Canada. 

IV  Transportation 

(55)  St.  Lawrence  Waterways.  (56)  Other  Waterways.  (57)  (58) 
(59)  C.N.R.     (60)  (61)  (62)  C.P.R. 

V  Trade 

(63)  Interprovincial  trade;  west  and  east;  (64)  Ontario  and  other 
provinces.  (65)  Imports,  ports  of  entry,  and  countries;  Foods;  (66) 
Raw  Materials;  (67)  Manufactured  Goods.  (68)  Exports;  ports  of 
shipment,  and  countries;  Foods;  (69)  Raw  Materials;  (70)  Manufac- 
tured Products. 

C    Astronomical 

(71)  Sun.  (72)  Planets.  (73)  Moon  and  Phases.  (74)  Stars. 
(75)  Meteors  and  Comets. 

D    Great  Britain ;  as  in  A  I,  II,  III. 

(76)  Location;  size,  countries.  (77)  Surface,  coast.  (78)  Drainage, 
climate.  (79)  Agriculture,  fishing.  (80)  Coal,  iron,  tin.  (81)  Steel 
industry.  (82)  Shipbuilding.  (83)  Cottons.  (84)  Woollens.  (85) 
Linens.     (86)  Carpet,  lace,  thread.     (87)  Pottery.     (88)  Food  imports. 
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(89)  Raw  Material  imports.     (90)  Exports.     (91)  Trade  with  Canada. 

E  British  Empire;  historical,  geographical  and  economic  re- 
lations. 

(92)  Canada.  (93)  Newfoundland,  West  Indies,  Guiana,  Honduras. 
(94)  India.  (95)  Australia.  (96)  New  Zealand.  (97)  South  Africa. 
(98)  British  Africa.  (99)  Empire  Trade.  (100)  Empire  govern- 
ment and  defence. 

JUNIOR  FOURTH 

A  Weather  Chart.  (1)  Preparations  for  recording  once  a  week, 
temperature,  shadow  length  and  sun's  height  at  noon,  time  and  position 
of  sunrise  and  sunset. 

B    United  States 

I  (2)  Surface.     (3)  Climate,  vegetation. 

II  industries;  regions  of  production,  processes,  manufacturing 
cities. 

(4)  Cereals.  (5)  Fruit,  tobacco,  sugar.  (6)  Stock,  dairy,  meat  and 
leather  products.  (7)  Lumber.  (8)  Cotton,  clothing.  (9)  Sept.  21, 
graphs  of  temperature,  shadow  length,  sun's  height,  amount  of  daylight, 
sunrise  and  sunset  position  from  records.  These  graphs  to  be  retained 
and  completed  December,  March,  June  21.  (10)  Coal,  oil.  (11)  Iron 
and  steel.  (12)  Silver,  gold,  copper,  mercury,  radium.  (13)  Trade 
with  Canada. 

C     North  America ;  remainder  of. 

(14)  Newfoundland.  (15)  Mexico.  (16)  West  Indies.  (17)  Central 
America. 

D    South  America 

I  Surface;  sand  table  to  map  representation. 

(18)  Skeleton,  plains.     (19)  Climate,  rainfall,  rivers. 

II  Products;  regions  and  processes. 

(20)  Amazon  region,, rubber,  nuts,  woods.  (21)  Orinoco  region, 
cacao,  sugar.  (22)  Eastern  Highlands,  coffee,  diamonds.  (23)  Pampas, 
wheat,  sheep,  cattle.  (24)  Andes,  copper,  silver,  tin.  (25)  Andes, 
nitre,  quinine,  wool. 

III  Countries;  industries,  ports  and  trade,  peoples  and  government. 
(26)    Brazil.     (27)    Argentine,    Uruguay,    Paraguay.     (28)     Chile. 

(29)  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia.  (30)  Columbia,  Venezuela,  Guiana. 
(31)  Panama  Canal.     (32)  Trade  with  Canada. 

E    Latitude,  Longitude  and  Time 

(33)  Lay-out  of  city  or  township.  (34)  Meridian  lines.  (35)  Lat- 
itude lines.  (36)  Positions,  degrees  (compare  to  blocks  or  concessions). 
(37)  Distances.  (38)  Sun  time.  (39)  Standard  time.  (40)  Dec.  21, 
graphs  continued. 
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F    Europe 

I  Surface;  sand  table  to  map  representation. 

(41)  Skeleton.  (42)  Story  of  subsidence.  (43)  Resulting  change 
of  Coast.     (44)  Plains,  valleys.     (45)  Rivers.     (46)  Climate,  vegetation. 

II  Products;  regions  of  production,  processes,  centres  of  manu- 
facture. 

(47)  Timber,  cork,  conservation.  (48)  Fisheries.  (49)  Minerals. 
(50)  Iron  industry.  (51)  Shipbuilding.  (52)  Grain,  cattle.  (53) 
Wine,  raisins,  currants.  (54)  Fruit,  nuts,  oils.  (55)  Flax,  linen.  (56) 
Cottons.     (57)  Woollens.     (58)  Silk,  straw  weaving. 

III  Countries;  industries,  ports  and  trade,  peoples  and  government. 
(59)  Great  Britain;  physical  features;     (60)   Peoples,  government; 

(61)  Industries,  cities;  (62)  Ports,  trade.  (63)  (64)  Russia.  (65)  (66) 
Germany.  (67)  (68)  France.  (69)  Italy.  (70)  Spain,  Portugal. 
(71)  Norway,  Sweden.  (72)  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark.  (73)  March 
21,  graphs  continued.  (74)  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland.  (75) 
North  Central  States.     (76)  Balkan  States.     (77)  Trade  with  Canada. 

G  Continent  Formation;  map  comparisons,  sand  table  and  plas- 
ticine representations. 

(78)  (79)  Kite  Continents,  N.  and  S.  America;  compare  skeleton, 
plains,  rivers.  (80)  Twin  Star  Continents,  Europe,  Asia;  comparison 
of  skeletons;  (81)  Plains, and  rivers;  (82)  Subsidence;  (83)  Resulting 
coast  formations.  (84)  Inverted  plate  continent,  Africa;  plateau,  ridge, 
slope,  coast  plain;  (85)  Rivers.  (86)  Upright  plate  continent, 
Australia.  (87)  Drowned  coasts,  N.  America,  Eurasia;  islands,  pen- 
insulas, estuaries.  (88)  Elevated  coasts,  Africa,  S.  America,  United 
States;  unbroken  coast,  coast  plain.  (89)  Continental  islands  and 
shelves.     (90)  Oceanic  islands.     (91)  Ocean  depths,  cables. 

H    Seasons 

(92)  Rotation,  day  and  night.  (93)  Revolution  cause  of,  relation 
of  N.  Pole  to  N.  Star.  (94)  Ellipse  chalked  on  floor,  shape  of  orbit, 
position  of  sun,  position  of '  earth  Sept.,  Dec,  Mar.,  June  21.  (95) 
Slant  and  temperature  rule  established  by  experiments  and  observa- 
tions. (96)  Dramatization  on  the  chalked  ellipse  of  the  earth's  revolu- 
tion (sun  an  object  within  the  ellipse;  N.  Star  an  object  on  the  upper 
north  wall)  repeat  with  globe.  (97)  Establish  the  five  circles  by  the 
direct  light  spot  experiment.  (98)  June  21,  Graphs  completed.  (99) 
Change  of  seasons  in  two  hemispheres.  (100)  Equinox,  solstice,  pro- 
longation of  summer  and  winter. 

SENIOR  FOURTH 
A    Asia 

I     Surface;  sand  table  to  map  representation. 
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(I)  Skeleton.  (2)  Subsidence  and  resulting  coast  line  and  islands. 
(3)  Plateau,  plain.     (4)  Rivers.     (5)  Climate,  vegetation. 

I I  Products ;   region  of  production ,  processes,  manufacturing  centres. 
(6)    Wheat,   rice.     (7)    Cotton,   silk,    rugs.     (8)    Tea,    opium.     (9) 

Camphor,  spice.     (10)  Minerals. 

III  Countries;  industries,  ports  and  trade,  peoples  and  government. 

(II)  India,  physical  features;  (12)  Peoples,  history,  government; 
(13)  Industries;  (14)  Trade  and  Ports.  (15)  Japan.  (16)  China. 
(17)  Russian  Asia.  (18)  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia.  (19)  East  Indies. 
(20)  Philippines. 

B    Africa 

I  Surface;  sand  table  to  map  representation. 

(21)  Skeleton,  inverted  plate,  plateau,  ridge,  slope,  coast  plain. 
(22)  Rivers  and  rapids.     (23)  Climate,  vegetation. 

II  Products;  regions  of  production,  processes,  industrial  centres. 
(24)  Jungle  products*  oil,  nuts,  rubber,  ivory.     (25)  Cattle,  sheep, 

ostrich.  (26)  Cotton,  dates,  cloves.  (27)  Diamonds,  gold.  (28) 
Transportation,  Cape  to  Cairo  railway,  caravans. 

III  Countries;  industries,  ports  and  trade,  peoples  and  government. 
(29)  South  Africa,  physical  features;     (30)  Industries,  trade;     (31) 

Peoples,  history,  government.  (32)  Sudan,  British  East  Africa.  (33) 
Nigeria,  British  West  Africa.  (34)  Egypt.  (35)  French  and  Belgium 
Africa. 

C    Australia,  New  Zealand 

(36)  Skeleton  of  Australia,  upright  plate;  (37)  Climate,  drainage; 
(38)  Agricultural  industry;  (39)  Mining  industry;  (40)  Trade;  (41) 
Peoples,  history,  government.  (42)  New  Zealand  surface,  climate; 
(43)  Products,  cities,  trade;     (44)  Peoples,  history,  government. 

D    Wind,  Ocean  Currents  and  Tides 

Law  in  each  case  established  inductively  in  the  first  lesson;  suc- 
ceeding lessons  being  deductive  applications. 

I  (45)  Cause  of  Wind,  land  and  sea  breezes.  (46)  Monsoons. 
(47)  Wind  system  of  the  world.  (48)  Trade  winds  and  effects.  (49) 
Westerlies  and  effects. 

II  (50)  Cause  of  Ocean  Currents,  current  system  of  the  world. 
(51)  Polar,  Labrador  Currents.     (52)  Gulf  Stream,  Japan  Current. 

III  (53)  Cause  of  Tides.  (54)  Tidal  Beach,  estuary  effects, 
floating  docks. 

E  Climate;  each  rule  established  inductively,  followed  by  many 
deductive  applications  to  countries  and  products. 

I     Temperature. 

(55)  Latitude,  elevation.  (56)  Proximity  to  water,  ocean  currents. 
(57)  Winds,  mountains. 
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II     Rainfall. 

(58)  Winds,  latitude.     (59)  Proximity  to  water,  mountains. 

F    Astronomical 

(60)  Eclipse  of  sun  and  moon.  (61)  Experiment  to  show  five  light 
circles.  (62)  Light  zones.  (63)  Isotherms  and  heat  zones.  (64) 
Distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Thirty-six  lessons  for  general  review  and  preparation  for  Entrance 
Examination. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ALL  SCHOOLS 

1.  Maps  are  highly  symbolic  representations.  In  an  attempt  to 
master  these  geographic  symbolisms,  pupil  and  teacher  frequently  over- 
look the  real  content  of  the  subject,  which  is  a  study  of  lands  and 
peoples,  not  of  maps  and  names.  In  the  study  of  all  surface  features 
throughout  this  programme,  the  sand  table  has  been  used  as  an  inter- 
mediary symbol  leading  up  to  the  construction  and  study  of  maps. 
Upon  it  can  be  concretely  represented  familiar  forms,  hills,  rivers,  lakes, 
forests,  ships,  lighthouses  and  railways;  maps,  drawn  from  such  a  sand- 
table  picture,  mean  something,  since  they  may  be  retranslated  into  the 
original  and  more  easily  understood  intermediary  images.  A  satis- 
factory sand  table,  4  ft.  by  2|  ft.  by  1J  inches  deep,  may  be  easily  con- 
structed from  f  inch  lumber. 

2.  From  the  Jr.  Third  class  up,  the  topics  in  each  section  have 
been  so  arranged  as  to  provide  a  thorough  review  for  that  section. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    RURAL    SCHOOLS 

1.  Senior  First  and  Junior  Second  classes  may  be  combined  to  take 
the  Junior  Second  course. 

2.  When  there  is  but  one  Second  class,  the  Junior  Second  course 
may  be  taken  with  the  Senior  First  class,  and  the  Senior  Second  course 
with  the  Second  class. 

3.  The  Junior  and  Senior  Third  classes  may  be  combined  by  taking 
the  Junior  Third  course  one  year  and  the  Senior  Third  course  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  alternation  of  courses  will  cover  the  curriculum  and 
give  the  stimulus  of  continuous  new  work. 

4.  Junior  Fourth  and  Senior  Fourth  courses  should  be  separate  and 
distinct. 

5.  This  arrangement  will  provide  five  classes  in  geography,  of 
from  10  to  20  minutes  each,  two  to  three  afternoons  per  week. 

6.  Plasticine  or  clay  modelling,  sand  table  work,  paper  construction 
and  the  study  of  geographical  picture  collections  make  good  seat  work. 


The  Primary  Department 

ALICE  A.  HARDING 
Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

Language  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades 

EVERY  educator  must  adopt  some  plan  in  language  appeal.  If  one 
remembers  what  delighted  the  little  child  she  used  to  be,  and  what 
pleased  the  little  friends  who  played  awhile  together,  one's  choice 
in  stories,  pictures,  poems,  conversational  topics,  reading,  reading 
material  and  creative  hand  expression  will  be  natural,  and  therefore 
productive  of  happiness,  joy  and  fruitful  activity.  Hence  language 
work  and  indeed  all  first  and  second  year  primary  development  assumes 
a  dignity  worthy  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  thoughtful  minds. 

Language  work  is  a  continuous  accompaniment  of  all  the  life  of  the 
classroom.  To  visualize  truths  of  the  inner  life  for  children,  we  select 
stories,  pictures  and  poems  as  external  aids  in  developing  clear  seeing, 
sensitive  feeling,  right  acting  and  good  oral  expression. 

St.  Valentine's  Day 
Tell  the  story  of  Saint  Valentine,  emphasizing  his  love  and  goodwill 
toward  the  poor  and  the  sick.     Tell  other  stories  emanating  love  and 
expression  in  child  life. 

the  fairy's  valentine 

Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  ago,  on  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  a  fairy  brought  to  a 
mother  in  a  humble  home  a  very  precious  gift, — a  dear,  little  baby  boy.  He  had  eyes 
so  large  and  blue  that  they  made  one  think  of  the  lovely,  blue  sky,  and  when  he  smiled 
they  twinkled  so  brightly  that  one  thought  of  the  little  stars  that  peeped  through  his 
window  at  night-time. 

Of  course,  the  mother  grew  fonder  of  her  baby  every  day,  as  all  mothers  do.  There 
was,  however,  one  thing  that  troubled  her.  She  did  not  know  what  name  to  give  him. 
There  were  a  great  many  names  for  babies,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  suit  this  one. 

After  thinking  for  some  time,  this  happy  thought  came  to  her,  "The  fairy  brought 
the  baby  to  me  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  Saint  Valentine's  Day.  Why,  of  course, 
I'll  call  him  'Valentine'!  Valentine  means  Love.  My  wish  is  that  when  he  grows  up, 
he  shall  be  much  loved." 

Just  then  the  fairy  came  into  the  room,  and  said,  "Your  wish  is  granted.  Your 
child  shall  be  much  loved." 

"Oh,  kind  fairy,"  said  the  mother,  "are  you  going  to  make  him  very  rich?" 

But  the  fairy  shook  her  head,  and  replied,  "Riches  would  not  make  everyone  love 
him." 

"Well,"  eagerly  asked  the  mother,  "is  he  going  to  be  very  beautiful  and  very  wise?" 

The  fairy  shook  her  head  again,  and  softly  singing 
"Oh,  Valentine, 
That  heart  of  thine, 
With  Love  shall  shine," 
she  flitted  over  the  cradle,  where  Valentine  lay  sleeping,  kissed  him  gently  on  both 
eyelids,  and  waving  her  magic  wand,  was  gone. 

The  happy  mother  pondered  often  over  the  words  of  the  good  fairy,  as  she  watched 
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her  baby,  year  by  year,  growing  taller  and  broader  and  stronger.  February  the  four- 
teenth, Saint  Valentine's  Day,  was  very  near  again,  and  little  Valentine  would  be  five 
years  old  his  next  birthday. 

One  day,  when  Valentine  returned  home  with  his  mother,  after  seeing  the  store 
windows,  which  were  gaily  dressed  with  pretty  cards  glistening  with  silver  lace,  and 
decorated  with  red  hearts  and  little  Cupids,  and  white  doves  with  letters  in  their  beaks, 
he  said,  "Mother,  why  did  you  call  me  Valentine?  I'm  the  only  little  boy  with  that 
name." 

"Well,"  said  his  mother,  "a  long  time  ago  there  lived  another  little  boy  whose 
name  was  Valentine,  and  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man  he  was  so  good  that  people  called 
him  'Saint'  Valentine. 

"He  used  to  travel  from  village  to  village,  and  when  the  sick  folk  saw  him,  the  look 
of  his  gentle,  sweet  face  seemed  to  make  them  feel  better.  He  always  knew  where  the 
poor  and  lonely  folk  lived,  too;  and,  as  he  went  from  home  to  home,  the  little  children 
would  gather  around  him,  and  listen  to  his  wonderful  stories  of  the  birds  and  the  flowers. 
He  played  games  with  them,  too.  When  he  became  too  old  to  visit  the  people,  he  used 
to  send  them  loving  messages.  Saint  Valentine  was  so  much  loved  by  all,  that  on  his 
birthday,  February  the  fourteenth,  the  people,  remembering  his  kind  deeds,  sent  love 
tokens  to  their  friends,  to  tell  them  how  much  they  were  loved,  just  as  Saint  Valentine 
used  to  do.  These  tokens  we  call  'valentines.'  And  so,  little  son  of  mine,  because  the 
fairy  brought  you  to  me  on  February  the  fourteenth,  I  called  you  'Valentine.'  " 

That  night,  when  Valentine  went  to  bed,  the  lovely,  round  moon  shone  right  through 
his  window.  And  she  seemed  to  know  that  he  was  trying  to  be  like  good  Saint  Valentine 
for  she  appeared  to  grow  brighter  and  brighter  the  longer  he  looked  at  her. 

Now  we  must  remember  that  little  Valentine  had  no  brothers  or  sisters.  When  he 
grew  older,  he  found  out  that  there  were  boys  and  girls  living  near  him,  and  that  they 
did  not  have  as  many  toys  and  picture  books  as  he  had.  So,  instead  of  playing  by 
himself,  as  he  used  to  do,  he  would  carry  his  long  train  of  cars  or  his  spinning  top  down 
the  street  where  lived  his  little  friend,  who  only  saw  trains  and  tops  in  store  windows. 
Sometimes  he  would  bring  his  picture  books  to  the  little  cripple  across  the  way,  who  was 
never  able  to  run  about  like  other  children.  And  Valentine  would  tell  him  the  story 
of  "Silverlocks,"  of  "Tom  the  Wrater  Baby,"  or  of  "Tiny  Tim,"  until  the  little  cripple 
forgot  he  could  not  jump  and  run  like  other  children. 

Valentine  so  loved  to  help  make  other  people  happy,  that  when  it  came  near  his 
birthday,  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  he  ran  off  down  the  street  to  buy  love  tokens  for  his 
mother,  his  little  friend  down  the  street,  and  the  cripple  lad  across  the  way. 

Valentine's  birthday  came  at  last.     And  as  he  was  sitting  at  his  mother's  knee, 
waiting  to  hear  the  story  of  good  Saint  Valentine,  which  she  always  told  him  on  his 
birthday,  the  door  bell  rang.     And  there  stood  the  jolly  postman  with  a  bag  full  of 
letters.     One,  two,  three,  he  counted,  all  for  Valentine.     Oh,  what  fun  it  was,  opening 
them,  and  taking  out  pretty  cards  on  which  were  cupids  and  red  hearts  and  flying  doves, 
carrying  in  their  beaks  loving  messages,  one  of  which  read: 
"I  love  you,  Valentine,  my  dear, 
For  all  the  happiness  and  cheer 
Which  you  have  brought  to  me  this  year." 

That  night,  when  Valentine  went  to  bed,  he  dreamed  of  gold  and  silver  hearts  with 
birdies  flying  on  them.     (With  acknowledgements  to  Miss  Lilian  B.  Harding). 

Valentine  Self- Expression 

1.  Pupils  tell  Valentine  stories  or  rhymes  in  class — -oral  language 
expression. 
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2.  Listeners  to  these  storie's  select  one,  picture  with  crayola  and  give 
as  a  greeting  to  someone. 

3.  Pupils  make  valentine  cards  and  address  them  to  classmates. 

4.  Pupils  write  little  letters  as  greetings  of  love,  especially  to  sick 
classmates. 

5.  Have  a  Letter  Box  in  which  cards  and  letters  are  posted. 

6.  Have  someone  stamp  the  letters  in  the  Post  Office. 

7.  Have  several  Postmen  deliver  the  mail  on  February  fourteenth. 
N.B.- — No   pupils   in    the   class    should    be    forgotten.     All    should 

receive  a  Valentine  from  the  postman. 

8.  Pupils  represent  pigeons  as  carriers  of  love  messages.  The 
following  gem  is  suggestive : 

1.  I  have  something  sweet  to  tell  you,  3.     Sing  it  over,  sing  it  over, 
"All  the  world  is  bright  and  gay."  Sing  it  over,  all  day  long. 

2.  Let  us  tell  it  to  the  others,  4.     Pleasant  news,  pleasant  news, 
Happy  comrade  in  our  play.  In  a  pleasant  song. 

Handwriting  in  the  Primary  Forms 

Two  developmental  processes  toward  free  muscular  control  of  arm 
and  hand,  involving  the  Whole  Arm  Movement,  have  been  considered 
thus  far.     They  are : 

1.  Blackboard  Rhythmic  Plays. 

2.  Desk  Work,  using  the  Whole  Arm  Movement  (no  wrist  or  forearm 
rest),  in  which  writing  is  so  large  that  finger  movement  cannot  be  used. 

Pupils  having  grown  from  blackboard  work  to  desk  work  with 
crayon  on  construction  paper,  are  now  ready  to  learn  Forearm  or  Mus- 
cular Movement  writing.  This  action  with  the  forearm  muscular  rest 
is  necessarily  a  restricted  one  and  can  be  learned  only  by  resting  on  the 
forearm. 

Forearm  or  Muscular  Movement 

The  Forearm  or  Muscular  Movement  is  suitable  for  practical  pencil 
and  pen  writing.  In  Primary  classes  pencils  with  large,  soft  leads, 
known  a>)s  Dixon's  Beginners — No.  308 — are  very  satisfactory. 

Fine  leads  and  pens  are  not  introduced  in  second  year  primary  until 
after  Easter.  And  indeed,  their  use  might  well  be  deferred  until  the 
Second  Form. 

It  is  necessary  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  upper  arm  and  the 
forearm. 

An  Exercise  for  Muscular  Development 

Pupils  are  in  correct  standing  position. 

Command  "Arms  sideways — stretch"  is  given.  The  fingers  and 
thumbs  should  be  straight  and  close  together  and  the  palms  turned  down. 
Pupils  shut  and  open  hands  with  quick  motion,  spreading  fingers  wide 
apart,  about  ten  times. 
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Command  "Arms  forward — stretch"  is  given.  Allow  pupils  to 
test  the  muscle  of  the  right  forearm  with  the  left  hand. 

Position 

The  Body:  Sit  facing  desk  directly;  lean  slightly  forward;  feet 
placed  firmly  on  the  floor,  somewhat  apart,  to  steady  the  body  at  the 
hips;  arms  placed  equally  on  desk;  forearm  with  the  elbow  just  off  the 
desk;  the  weight  of  the  arm  rests  on  the  muscle  on  the  under  side  of  the 
right  forearm.  Position  of  this  muscle  was  emphasized  in  the  physical 
exercise — Arms  Stretching  Forward. 

This  work  should  be  presented  concretely,  that  is,  by  personal  illus- 
tration.    Pupils  should  see  the  position. 

The  Paper:  The  correct  position  of  the  paper  is  of  very  great 
importance  with  reference  to  the  vision  of  the  little  child  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  slant  of  writing.  If  the  down  strokes  are  fairly  correct 
the  up  strokes  are  checked.  Parallelism  of  down  strokes  should  be 
illustrated  on  blackboard  by  using  yellow  crayon  to  mark  the  down 
strokes  in  a  word. 

The  Pencil:  The  pencil  should  be  held  firmly  but  not  stiffly,  between 
the  thumb  and  the  first  and  second  fingers. 

Defining  Movement  of  Forearm 

1.  Pupils  in  writing  position  move  the  forearm  muscle  in  the  Drive 
and  Draw  Exercise  rapidly  back  and  forth  with  palm  open.  Movement 
not  more  than  one  inch  in  height. 

2.  In  this  exercise  the  open  palm  and  the  thumb  rest  on  the  lead 
pencil  which  rolls  back  and  forth  in  the  movement. 

3.  Close  the  hand  and  move  rapidly  in  Drive  and  Draw  Movement. 

Forming  the  Hand 

1.  Writing  position,  right  hand  open,  thumb  out,  forearm  rest. 

2.  Bend  the  forearm  back  into  vertical  position  with  elbow  resting 
On  the  desk  and  the  hand  open. 

3.  Form  the  thumb  and  fingers  into  correct  position. 

4.  Place  the  hand  gently  on  the  desk  in  correct  position — forearm 
rest  and  finger  rest. 

5.  Drive  and  Draw  Movement,  Side  Movement  back  and  forth 
and  Oval  Movements — forearm  rest  and  finger  rest,  sliding  freely  on 
third  and  fourth  fingers. 

Using  the  Pencil 
1.     After  the  Hand  Forming  exercise,  when  pupil  is  in  good  position, 
have  pencil  placed  by  left  hand  in  position  in  right  hand  with  blunt 
end  down. 
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2.  Movement  exercises  with  tivo  rests,  the  forearm  and  the  finger 
rests,  holding  pencil. 

3.  Movement  exercises  with  three  rests,  the  forearm  rest,  the  finger 
rest  and  the  pencil  (blunt  end)  rest. 

4.  Exercises  using  the  sharpened  end  of  pencil — three  rests — 
muscular  forearm  writing. 

suggestions  As  we  are  basing  our  training  on  the  law  of  Habit  we: 
should  have  pencils  placed  on  the  desks  when  illustrating  at  blackboard, 
otherwise  this  new  instrument  will  naturally  be  held  carelessly  and  in- 
correctly. Again,  having  the  pencils  replaced  and  retaken  frequently 
is  good  training  in  the  repetition  of  a  manual  action  which  we  wish  to 
develop. 

Thought  Basis  in  Writing 

In  Reading,  in  Number,  in  Language  we  begin  on  the  thought  basis, 
with  the  concrete.  Why  should  we  depart  from  this  in  writing,  and  teach, 
for  example,  an  isolated  letter  symbol?  From  the  very  beginning  the  pro- 
cess should  be  one  of  analysis  followed  by  synthesis.  Writing  should 
have  significance,  should  be  real,  should  be  vital  or,  in  other  words,  from 
the  very  first  writing  should  have  a  meaning,  writing  should  live.  For 
example,  our  aim  is  to  teach  the  capital  letter  "H".  Why  not  ask  for 
a  girl's  name  beginning  with  the  letter  "H",  or  a  boy's  name  beginning 
with  the  same  letter.  Then,  before  the  class,  write  the  words  given, 
Helen,  Harry,  etc.  Have  pupils  note  the  capital  and  state  the  reason. 
Tell  them  our  lesson  is  learning  to  write  capital  "H"  with  the  forearm 
movement.  Ask  the  children  to  watch  you  carefully  while  you  write 
the  letter  several  times,  and  to  be  ready  to  name  exercises  which  would 
give  helpful  practice  in  making  fine  "H's".  Proceed  in  training,  so  that 
pupils  will  immediately  use  the  letter  in  names  of  interest  to  them  per- 
sonally. 

Progressive  Steps 

1.  Whole  Arm  Movement  in  Blackboard  Rhythmic  Plays. 

2.  Whole  Arm  Movement  at  the  Seats  with  blackboard  crayon. 

3.  Forearm  or  Muscular  Movement  with  pencils  with  large,  soft 
leads. 

4.  Forearm  or  Muscular  Movement  with  fine  lead  pencils. 

5.  Forearm  or  Muscular  Movement  as  in  practical  writing  with  pens. 
We  are  aiming  for  essentials  in  our  processes  and  for   results  in  the 

gradual  development  of  these  processes.  Growth  is  a  slow  process,  but 
if  growth  is  taking  place  then  we  have  vitalized  a  mental  and  manual 
activity. 


Geography  in  Form  II  (Grades  III  and  IV) 

KATE  STURGEON 

Orde  Street  Public  School 

Aids  in  Teaching  Geography 

I.  Globes — black  and  coloured  showing  continents,  oceans,  etc. 

II.  Maps,  including  wall-maps  and  outline  maps.  A  large  map  of 
the  world  drawn  on  the  side  blackboard  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
ready  reference  in  teaching  such  subjects  as  geography,  history  and 
literature.  Outline  maps  may  be  made  by  the  children.  Use  tracing 
paper;  pin  the  corners  to  large-sized  drawing  paper  or  any  heavy  paper; 
prick  the  outline  with  a  pin  and  locate  countries,  cities,  rivers,  bays, 
capes,  etc.,  by  means  of  figures,  letters,  names,  colouring  with  crayons, 
etc.  Relief  maps  may  be  made  by  filling  in  the  outline  maps  with 
plasticine,  paper-pulp,  salt  and  flour  mixture,  putty,  wet  sand,  etc.,  and 
locating  mountain  ranges  and  lowlands. 

III.  The  sand-table. — A  shallow  tray  will  answer  the  purpose.  Some 
sand  may  be  kept  in  bags  and  wet  with  water  when  needed  for  modelling 
land  forms,  maps,  etc. 

Have  pupils  illustrate  the  following,  using  paper,  sand  or  clay, 
models,  pictures,  blue  paper  under  glass  to  represent  water,  pictures 
drawn  and  coloured  by  pupils,  dolls  or  figures  dressed  to  represent 
people  of  other  lands,  and  celluloid  models  of  animals. 

1.  Our  city. — In  Toronto  this  would  include  the  lake  shore,  the  bay, 
the  hill,  the  rivers  Don  and  Humber,  the  principal  streets,  local  means 
of  transportation,  the  public  buildings,  the  parks,  the  lighting  system, 
and  places  of  geographical  and  historical  interest  in  neighbourhood. 

2.  Our  country  or  continent. —This  would  show  the  division  into 
provinces,  the  coast  features,  the  highlands,  the  lowlands,  the  prairie, 
some  important  rivers,  the  great  lakes,  some  important  cities,  some 
forest  areas,  and  places  of  geographical  and  historical  interest. 

3.  Map  of  the  world. — This  would  show  the  continents,  the  oceans, 
some  important  rivers,  the  mountain  ranges,  the  industrial  areas, 
e.g.,  for  coffee,  wheat,  silk;  the  steamship  lines,  and  the  important  rail- 
roads, etc. 

In  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  use  brown  paper,  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  pan. 
Draw  an  outline  map.  Place  it  in  the  pan.  Have  pupils  fill  in  with 
wet  sand. 

4.  Definitions  may  be  illustrated,  e.g.,  a  desert — sand,  oases,  date- 
palms,  Arabs,  camels,  tents,  etc.  (See  Life  in  the  Desert — Ontario  Second 
Reader,  page  176.) 
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5.  Life  in  other  lands  may  be  illustrated,  e.g.,  the  people,  their  homes, 
occupations,  games,  school  life,  etc. 

6.  Animal  life  (domestic  and  wild)  in  our  land  and  other  lands — 
temperate,  hot,  cold. 

IV.  Pictures. — This  will  include  post-cards,  illustrations  from  news- 
papers, magazines,  railway  folders,  advertisements,  calendars,  stoi 
books,  readers,  histories  and  geographies,  good  paintings,  photographs 
and  blackboard  illustrations. 

V.  Concrete  material  generally,  e.g.,  samples  of  products  of  land  and 
sea  such  as  minerals,  coral,  sponges,  shells,  models  of  various  kinds 
illustrating  means  of  communication  and  methods  of  transportation 
in  our  land  and  other  lands.  The  curio  department  in  connection  with 
a  Missionary  Society  could  provide  much  material  and  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  the  use  of  this. 

VI.  Visits  to  rivers,  factories,  museums,  parks,  greenhouses,  zoological 
gardens  and  places  in  the  locality  of  geographical  and  historical  interest. 

VII.  Weather  charts  and  sunrise  and  sunset  records.  (See  daily  news- 
paper.) Pupils  will  be  interested  in  bringing  in  clippings  re  weather 
probabilities  and  noticing  increase  (and  decrease)  in  amount  of  sunlight 
received  each  day. 

VIII.  Supplementary  reading. — This  will  include  books  of  travel, 
stories  of  industry,  geographical  readers,  current  events  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  (Pupils  may  bring  clippings  and  illustrations  to  school. 
These  may  be  read  by  the  teacher  or  told  by  the  pupil  for  the  benefit  of 
the  class  in  general.)  Encourage  pupils  who  have  travelled  to  relate 
interesting  events  that  occurred  during  the  journey,  e.g.,  A  trip  to  Van- 
couver,-— trace  the  journey  on  the  map,  name  of  railway,  sleeping 
accommodation,  dining  car,  places  visited  on  the  way,  prairie,  workers, 
weather,  change  in  time,  etc.  Locate  places  on  map,  e.g.,  recent  earth- 
quake in  Chile. 

IX.  Arouse  interest  by  means  of  imaginary  trips  by  boat,  train,  sub- 
marine (plant  and  animal  life  in  the  ocean),  aeroplane,  etc. 

X.  Geographical  charts  and  scrapbooks. — Select  a  centre  of  interest, 
e.g.,  South  America,  and  collect  material,  or  pictures,  illustrative  of 
people,  homes,  industries,  or  products.  Use  a  large  sheet  of  cardboard 
or  stiff  brown  paper.  Divide  into  nine  squares.  In  the  centre  square 
diaw  or  paste  a  map  of  South  America  and  in  surrounding  squares  paste 
pictures  and  printed  or  written  information  arranged  under  topics, 
e.g.,  people,  homes,  work,  animals,  fruits,  etc.  Squares  and  topics  may 
be  assigned  to  sides,  rows,  pupils  with  captains  in  charge  to  whom 
material  may  be  given.  Exchanges  may  be  made,  e.g.,  pupils  having 
access  to  material  to  be  collected  by  another  side  row,  etc.,  may  exchange 
pictures.    The  fact  that  the  chart  when  finished  will  be  left  behind  for 
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other  classes  to  observe  will  provide  additional  interest.    Tags  may  be 
attached  bearing  names  of  those  pupils  concerned  in  the  making  of  it. 

XL  Letter  exchange.- — Pupils  may  write  letters  to  children  in  other 
lands, — a  little  Dutch  cousin, — telling  (1)  about  home  life,  games,  toys, 
school  life,  etc.,  of  children  in  our  land.  (2)  About  facts  they  have 
learned  about  life  of  the  children  in  Holland,  Japan,  China,  etc.  Children 
may  pretend  to  be  children  of  other  lands  and  give  information  con- 
cerning them  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  other  rooms  and  schools. 

XII.  Stereoscopic  views. 

XIII.  Use  of  moving  picture  machine. 

Suggestions  for  Busy  Work 

(I)  As  Geography  and  History  are  so  closely  related,  suggestions 
for  seat  work  will  apply  to  both  subjects.  (See  article  on  "History  in 
Form  II."  in  the  December  number  of  The  School.) 

(II)  Paper  work— tearing  or  cutting  (freehand)  of  land  forms. 

(III)  Correlate  geography  with  language  training — oral  and  written. 
Note-books  neatly  written  and  well  arranged  will  provide  material  and 
suggest  devices  for  busy  work.  Notes  may  be  copied  after  a  lesson  has 
been  taught,  by  way  of  review,  and  if  pupils  are  allowed  to  make  small 
illustrations  with  lead  pencil  or  crayon  in  "picture  frames"  under 
definitions,  the  notes  will  be  of  more  value  and  additional  interest  will 
be  added.  When  a  test  is  given,  pupils  may  be  required  to  illustrate 
definitions,  e.g..  What  is  an  isthmus?    Make  a  "picture"  of  one. 

(IV)  Making  book  covers  to  contain,  e.g.,  "The  Story  of  a  Flax  Seed", 
from  seed  to  linen.    The  story  may  be  illustrated  by  pictures,  maps,  etc. 

(V)  Games  devices. 

(a)  A  leader  takes  the  class  on  an  imaginary  aeroplane  trip, 
e.g.,  around  the  world,  along  the  east  coast  of  North  America,  etc., 
calling  at  the  important  capes,  bays,  etc. 

(b)  Review  of  names  and  location  of  capes,  straits,  etc.  The 
leader  says,  "I  am  thinking  of  a  cape  that  is  (1)  south  of  Greenland 
(Cape  Farewell).  (2)  That  has  a  name  that  makes  me  think  of  a  toy 
(Cape  Horn).  (3)  I  am  thinking  of  a  strait  through  which  Jacques 
Cartier  sailed  on  his  second  voyage  to  New  France  (Strait  of  Belle  Isle). 

(c)  Allow  time  for  studying  notes.  A.  B.  and  C.  (weak  pupils) 
are  chosen.  B.  and  C.  observe  note-books.  A.  is  tested.  B.  questions  A. — 
What  is  an  isthmus?  or  draw  a  picture  of  an  isthmus  on  the  blackboard. 
If  the  correct  answer  is  given,  C.  counts  a  mark  for  A.  (sides  or  rows 
may  be  marked).  B.  and  C.  really  benefit  by  the  testing  game  because 
note-books  must  be  consulted  and  errors  detected. 

Busy  work  (written,  etc.)  may  be  assigned  to  bright  and  average 
pupils  while  weak  ones  are  being  helped. 
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Useful  Books  for  the  Teacher  of  Geography 

The  World  Book  will  suggest  topics,  and  give  information  on  related 
subjects. 

Little  People  of  Far-off  Lands.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada. 

Geographical  Readers,  by  Frank  A.  Carpenter.  American  Book 
Co.,  N.Y. 

Stories  of  Rocks  and  Minerals,  by  H.  W.  Fairbanks.  Educational 
Pub.  Co. 

Readers  on  Commerce  and  Industries,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
(a)  How  the  World  is  Housed,    (b)  How  the  World  is  Clothed,     (c)  How  the 
World  is  Fed.    American  Book  Co.,  N.Y. 

Highroads  of  Geography.     Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto. 

Little  Cousin  Series.    Doubleday  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Little  People  Everywhere.    Little  Brown  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Peeps  at  Many  Lands.  A.  &  C.  Black,  London,  England.  Toronto, 
The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada. 

Royal  Atlas  Readers,  No.  I,  II,  III,  etc.  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
Toronto. 

All  about  Treasures  of  the  Earth,  by  F.  A.  Talbot.  Cassels  &  Co., 
Toronto. 

A  Canadian  School  Geography,  by  Geo.  A.  Cornish,  Toronto.  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons. 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Second  Book.    American  Book  Co.,  N.Y. 

Public  and  High  School  Geographies  and  Histories. 

For  suitable  Geographical  pictures,  e.g.,  illustrating  land  and  water 
forms,  etc.,  secure  catalogue  and  price  list  from  National  Geographic 
Society,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 


Manual  Training  in  Rural  Schools 

LAURA   LAVENTURE 

Hamilton  Beach 

MANUAL  Training  has  found  its  way  into  some  Rural  Schools  and 
proved  conclusively  its  value  there.     In  those  schools  its  place 
is  secure.     When  its  value  as  a  subject  and  its  correlation  with 
other  subjects  is  more  generally  known  and  understood,  the  majority 
of  Rural  Schools  will  have  Manual  Training. 

The  following  account,  in  detail,  of  the  work  of  one  Form  III  class 
may  be  of  interest  to  teachers  who  intend  to  take  up  this  work. 

The  pupils  had  had  very  little  experience  in  paper  cutting  in  the  lower 
grades,  and   it  was  necessary  to  begin  in  September  with  paper  folding. 
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tis  was  followed  by  paper  cutting  and  the  making  of  some  cardboard 
models.  By  December,  the  class  understood  paper  folding,  the  terms 
applied,  and  realized  the  possibilities  of  the  "checker-board".  They 
had  made  several  models  in  cardboard  and  understood  scoring. 

Early  in  December  the  first  model  in  wood  was  begun.  A  whittling 
model  was  chosen  because  each  boy  had  a  jack-knife  and  there  was 
only  one  coping-saw  in  the  school.  Models  in  this  work  included  an 
animal,  a  windmill  and  a  jumping-jack. 

By  the  time  the  whittling  models  were  finished,  each  boy  owned  a 
coping-saw  and  the  correct  way  of  holding  and  using  this  saw  had  been 
demonstrated.  Then  more  individual  work  began,  and  each  boy  had 
the  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  model.  The  models  included  animals, 
birds,  chairs,  tables  and  other  furniture  for  a  doll's  house.  When 
several  models  had  been  made  by  each  boy,  the  finishing  of  rough  edges 
by  filing  and  sand-papering  was  taught. 

In  the  spring,  a  bird-house  was  the  favourite  model.  This  model 
brought  in  the  use  of  rip  and  cross-cut  saws  and  gave  an  opportunity 
for  some  necessary  practice  in  driving  nails.  Rabbits  and  chickens  were 
made  at  Easter  time  and  string  winders  during  the  fishing  season. 

The  boys  of  this  class  had  much  spare  time  at  home  and  were  soon 
proficient  in  coping-saw  work.  They  were  eager  to  try  a  model  which 
Form  IV  boys  had  made.  This  was  a  tea-pot  stand  which  provided 
lessons  in  squaring  up  stock,  chiselling,  bevelling,  punching  and  careful 
finishing, — too  many  steps  for  a  Form  III  class.  Much  individual  help 
had  to  be  given  on  this  model.  Then,  too,  the  desire  for  the  finished 
article  was  so  great,  that  close  attention  was  not  given  to  the  important 
steps  in  squaring  up  stock,  and  in  the  handling  of  plane  and  chisel. 
A  breadboard  would  have  been  a  much  better  model,  as  less  new  matter 
would  have  been  presented. 

During  the  year,  the  class  made  a  small  collection  of  woods.  They 
discusvsed  the  appearance  and  identification  marks  of  these.  They 
learned  the  general  uses  of  oak,  chestnut,  pine,  basswood  and  tulip 
lumber  and  to  distinguish  each.  The  names  and  uses  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  section  of  wood  were  studied. 

Very  little  lumber  was  bought.  Boys  found  at  home  small  and  large 
boards  and  boxes.  Form  IV  boys  planed  and  sawed  these  into  required 
lengths.  Parents  were  soon  in  sympathy  with  a  work  which  gave  boys 
something  to  do  in  spare  moments,  and  odds  and  ends  of  building  ma- 
terial were  given  to  the  children  or  sent  to  the  school. 

One  hour  each  week  was  given  to  Forms  III  and  IV.  Time  at  noon 
and  after  four  was  often  spent  in  helping  one  or  more  over  the  hard 
places.     Boys  planned  and  designed  models  and  then  were  directed  in 
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executing  them  in  wood.  Only  one  plane  being  available,  boards  had 
to  be  planed  and  sawed  in  other  than  class  time. 

Coping-saw  work  was  done  in  the  classroom.  Pads  of  newspapers 
placed  on  desks  prevented  marks.  The  boys  were  allowed  much  free- 
dom of  movement.  Sometimes  two  of  them  worked  at  one  desk  on  the 
same  piece  of  work;  quite  often  a  number  of  them  watched  one  boy 
working  out  a  difficult  piece  of  work.  But  usually,  each  boy  had  his 
work  at  his  own  desk. 

During  the  year,  a  vise  was  placed  in  the  work-bench  and  any  piece 
of  work  that  required  the  use  of  the  vise,  was  done  at  this  bench  in  the 
basement. 

Much  interesting  material  for  seat  work  was  provided  by  the  cor- 
relation of  manual  training  with  other  subjects.  A  sand-table  project 
was  worked  out  with  a  nature  study  lesson  on  "Making  Maple  Syrup 
in  Early  Times".  For  seat  work,  the  pupils  made  buckets,  barrels  and 
kettle  of  cardboard  and  trees  of  paper.  The  kettle  was  slung  from  a 
pole  which  rested  on  forked  sticks.  A  small  heap  of  twigs  provided 
firewood.  Buckets  were  placed  near  the  trees  and  the  barrels  near  the 
kettle.  Later,  the  kettle  was  removed  and  a  fireplace  of  flat  stones 
built.  A  cake-tin  represented  a  syrup  pan.  A  literature  lesson  was 
followed  by  a  seat  work  period  in  paper  cutting.  Each  child  made  an 
illustration  of  the  mental  picture  which  made  the  strongest  appeal  to 
him.  "The  Dream  of  the  Oak  Tree"  gave  much  material  for  work 
of  this  kind.  Several  children  chose  one  of  the  many  scenes  from  the 
dream;  others  preferred  the  scene  on  Christmas  morning.  The  work 
was  crude  but  showed  that  each  child  had  a  mental  image.  In  every 
piece  of  work,  the  form  of  the  oak  was  true.  "A  Norman  Castle"  in 
history  was  a  most  interesting  subject  for  a  cutting-out  period.  In 
geography,  after  a  country  had  been  taken  up,  an  outline  map  was 
given  to  the  class.  They  traced  this  outline  on  cardboard  and  with 
plasticine  filled  in  the  physical  features. 

Mending  of  books  was  the  subject  of  a  lesson.  Later,  at  their 
seats  the  children  mended  the  books  which  needed  repairing.  Some  were 
more  neatly  done  than  others  but  all  were  mended. 

Scissors  and  a  square  or  a  rectangle  of  paper  in  the  hands  of  pupils 
and  teacher,  during  a  lesson  in  fractions,  helped  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  fractions. 

Animals  and  birds,  made  with  coping-saws,  were  painted  as  a  seat- 
work  exercise.  Taking  the  square,  rectangle,  triangle  and  circle  as 
units  of  design,  the  pupils  made  borders  in  geometric  design.  Each 
child  was  allowed  freedom  in  the  grouping  of  the  units  to  form  the  design. 

Holidays  and  special  occasions  days  provided  much  valuable  illus- 
trative material.     A  short  discussion  of  the  subject  to  be  illustrated  pre- 
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ceded  the  working  out  of  a  scene  or  a  design .  In  December  the  making  of 
decorations  and  booklets  for  Christmas  kept  all  the  pupils  busy  and 
happy.  Stretch-out  plans  of  cardboard  models  were  made.  Pupils  were 
encouraged  in  free  expression  of  their  own  ideas.  The  finished  work 
was  discussed  and  comparisons  made. 

A  large  supply  of  paper  of  different  colours  would  have  helped 
greatly,  but  lack  of  it  did  not  affect  the  pleasure  or  success  of  the  pupils 
in  their  work.  Paper  taken  from  work-books  and  coloured  with  crayons 
was  used,  when  it  was  needed.  Scissors  and  paste  were  always  ready 
for  use.  Left-over  pieces  of  paper  were  kept  in  envelopes  made  by  the 
class.  An  exhibition  of  work  was  held  at  the  close  ofeach  term.  To 
this  parents  were  invited. 

Such  was  the  work  covered  in  one  year.  What  is  there  to  be  said 
of  its  value  to  the  individual?  To  the  class?  Has  it  proved  worth  while? 
The  boy  can  now  distinguish  the  common  woods.  Trees  have  a 
meaning  for  him.  He  knows  the  use  of  a  few  tools  and  the  care  that 
should  be  taken  of  them.  His  hand  has  gradually  acquired  a  sense  of 
control.  He  has  gained  patience,  perseverance  and  ability  to  concen- 
trate. His  activities  are  directed  on  constructive  rather  than  on 
destructive  lines.  The  general  tone  of  the  class  is  higher.  Generosity 
and  co-operation  are  apparent.  Busy  hands  and  minds  intent  on  some 
problem  of  design  or  construction  have  made  for  happiness  and  industry. 
As  an  aid  in  the  developing  of  character,  it  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  Manual  Training  in  Rural  Schools. 


Grammar  in  Form  IV  (Grade  VIII) 

A  First  Lesson  on  Mood 

Probably  the  most  difficult  topic  in  Grammar  for  the  average  pupil 
and  the  average  teacher  is  that  of  mood  in  verbs.  A  part  of  this  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  fact  that  so  few  subjunctive  forms  are  used  in 
ordinary  conversation.  But  I  think  that  much  of  the  trouble  in  the 
past  arose  because  Public  School  teachers  felt  that  they  were  obliged 
to  teach  more  than  the  simple  facts  regarding  mood.  Undue  emphasis, 
too,  was  placed  upon  formal  definitions,  with  the  result  that  some 
pupils  could  repeat  a  definition  of  mood  quite  readily  but  had  little 
understanding  of  it.  There  is  really  no  need  of  trying  to  teach  a  formal 
definition  of  mood,  and  confusion  in  the  pupil's  mind  may  be  avoided 
if  the  attempt  is  not  made.  It  is  quite  enough  if  the  pupils  are  able  to 
tell  why  this  verb  or  that  in  a  sentence  is  said  to  be  in  the  indicative,  or 
subjunctive,  or  imperative  mood. 
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I.  To  prepare  the  class  for  the  lesson,  use  such  a  sentence  as  the 
following: 

1.  We  found  the  boat  at  the  place  where  the  river  runs  fast. 

By  questioning,  recall  the  facts  that  the  verb  found  is  inflected  for 
tense,  and  the  verb  runs  is  inflected  for  person  and  number.  Thus  in- 
flections of  verbs  previously  taught  are  quickly  reviewed. 

II.  Now  have  pupils  read  the  following  sentences: 

2.  Will  said  to  me,  "John  saves  his  money". 

3.  Tom  said  to  me,  "If  John  save  his  money,  he  will  prosper". 

Have  the  class  notice  that  the  form  of  the  verb  save  varies  in  these  two 
sentences  [that  is,  that  the  verb  is  inflected].  By  questioning  lead  them 
to  see  that  both  forms,  saves  and  save,  are  of  present  tense,  third  person, 
singular  number.  Thus  they  see  that  the  difference  in  form  is  not  due 
to  any  inflection  yet  taken  up  by  them.  Ask  "Why  are  the  two  verbs 
different  in  form,  do  you  think?"  The  pupils  will  not  know,  but  are 
now  ready  to  find  out  under  the  teacher's  direction. 

III.  The  teacher  proceeds  by  questioning  to  lead  the  class  to  discover 
the  difference  between'  the  ways  in  which  the  assertions  are  made  or 
treated  by  the  speakers. 

"Who  makes  the  statement  quoted  in  sentence  2?"  (Will.)  "What 
kind  of  statement  is  he  making?  "  (A  true  statement.)  The  teacher  may 
then  say  that  Will  is  stating  what  he  regards  to  be  a  fact. 

"What  particular  word  in  sentence  2  shows  us  that  the  assertion  of 
saving  is  made  as  [the  assertion  of]  a  fact?"    (The  verb  saves.) 

"What  then  does  the  verb  saves  show  us?"  (It  shows  that  the  asser- 
tion of  saving  is  made  as  a  fact.)  This  answer  is  then  written  on  black- 
board— The  verb  saves  shows  that  the  assertion  is  made  as  a  fact. 

"  Now  what  have  we  found  out  about  the  verb  form  saves  ?"  (Answer 
as  above.) 

"Now  read  sentence  3." 

"Who  makes  the  statement  quoted  here?"  (Tom.) 

"What  is  Tom  supposing  about  John?"  (That  he  might  save  his 
money.) 

"Now  Tom  does  not  profess  to  be  stating  a.  fact,  like  Will.  WThatis 
he  stating?"     (Something  that  he  supposes,  a  supposition.) 

"We  see,  then,  that  Tom  makes  or  treats  his  assertion  of  saving, 
not  as  a.  fact,  but  as  a  supposition,  or  as  something  merely  thought  of. 
What  particular  word  in  this  sentence  shows  us  that  the  assertion  of 
saving  is  made  as  something  merely  thought  of  [or  as  a  supposition]?" 
(The  verb  form  save.) 

"What  does  the  verb  form  save  show?  "  (It  shows  that  the  assertion 
of  saving  is  made  as  a  mere  supposition.)     If  preferred  this  wording 
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may  be  used,— It  shows  that  the  assertion  of  saving  is  made  as  the 
assertion  of  something  merely  thought  of,  not  as  the  assertion  of  a  fact. 
When  a  pupil  gives  either  of  these  answers,  it  is  written  on  the  black- 
board. 

"What  difference  is  there,  then,  in  the  significance  of  these  two  verb 
forms?"  (The  essential  facts  noted  above  are  now  repeated  by  the 
pupil.) 

IV.  Now  have  pupils  examine  each  of  the  following  sentences  and 
decide  whether  the  verb  form  shows  that  the  assertion  is  made  as  a 
fact  or  as  something  merely  thought  of. 

1.  These  boys  are  busy. 

2.  If  the  boys  were  busy,  you  would  help  them. 

3.  We  saw  the  moon  when  the  sky  was  clear. 

4.  The  boy  studies  his  lesson  sometimes. 

5.  Though  the  boy  study  his  lessons  now,  he  will  not  succeed. 

6.  Heaven  protect  them  in  their  peril ! 

7.  This  boy  declared  that  the  earth  was  flat. 

8.  "Six  and  eight  are  fifteen",  said  a  little  girl. 

9.  God  save  the  king! 

10.  We  wish  that  he  were  going  with  us. 

11.  Hurry  lest  you  be  late. 

The  result  of  the  study  of  these  sentences  may  be  summarized  on  the 
blackboard  as  follows: 

Verbs  showing  that  the  assertion 
is  made  as  a  fact. 


Verbs  showing  that  the  assertion  is 
made  as  something  merely 
thought  of. 

2. 

5. 
6. 
9. 

were,  would  help 

study 

protect 

save 

10. 
11. 

were  going 
be 

1.  are 

3.  saw,  was 

4.  studies 

5.  will  succeed 

7.  declared,  was 

8.  are,  said 
10.  wish 

Now  ask  how  the  verbs  in  the  first  column  are  alike,  also  those  in 
the  second  column. 

V.  The  teacher  may  now  tell  the  class  that  when  the  assertion  is 
made  as  a  fact,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  indicative  mood;  when  the 
assertion  is  made  as  something  merely  thought  of,  the  verb  is  said  to 
be  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  These  terms  are  written  in  the  respective 
columns  on  the  blackboard. 

VI.  The  pupils  are  now  called  on  to  explain  the  significance  of  the 
terms  in  answer  to  such  questions  as  these:  "When  is  a  verb  said  to  be 
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in  the  indicative  mood?"  "When  in  the  subjunctive  mood?"  "Why  is 
the  verb  saves  in  sentence  2  above  said  to  be  in  the  indicative  mood?  "  etc. 

VII.  For  application,  pupils  are  asked  to  select  the  verbs  in  such  an 
exercise  as  Ex.  55,  p.  236,  Public  School  Composition  and  Grammar,  tell 
the  mood,  and  give  the  reason  for  their  opinion.  This  may  be  given  as  a 
home-work  or  desk-work  exercise.  The  teacher  may  also  suggest  that 
the  pupils  try  to  find  out  how  the  assertion  expressed  by  the  verb  hurry 
in  sentence  11  above  is  made,  thus  preparing  for  the  next  lesson. 

In  the  second  lesson  recall  by  questioning  based  upon  suitable  sen- 
tences on  the  blackboard  the  facts  taught  in  the  previous  lesson ;  write  these 
again  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  they  may  be  further  impressed  through 
the  sense  of  sight;  then  take  up  the  exercise  assigned  for  desk- work.  If 
pupils  have  difficulty  with  this  exercise,  give  additional  sentences  for 
practice  at  desk-work.  But  if  the  class  understand  the  facts  taught  in 
the  first  lesson,  proceed  to  teach  the  facts  regarding  the  verb  in  the 
imperative  mood.  Reference  to  The  points  given  on  the  first  half  of 
p.  236  of  the  text-book  may  be  postponed  for  several  days.  A  number 
of  sentences  with  verbs  in  different  moods  should  be  culled  from  text- 
books or  other  sources,  or  made  up  by  the  resourceful  teacher,  and  used 
for  frequent  practice  on  this  difficult  topic  during  the  following  weeks. 

H.  G.  M. 


Practical  Civics 
Here  are  some  questions  that  may  make  every  boy  think  of  how  he  may  become  an 
influential,  trusted  citizen. 

1.  Can  you  be  in  your  seat  promptly  every  morning  at  school  time? 

2.  Can  you  follow  directions  the  first  time  the  teacher  gives  them? 

3.  Do  you  keep  papers,  banana  skins,  orange  peelings,  apple  cores  and  bread  scraps 
off  the  floor  and  yard? 

4.  Do  you  help  strange  or  timid  children  to  feel  at  home  and  to  do  their  best  work 
in  your  school? 

5.  Can  you  own  up  when  >ou  have  done  wrong? 

6.  Are  you  trustworthy?  If  you  make  a  promise,  can  the  teacher  and  children 
depend  upon  you? 

7.  Can  you  stick  to  your  side,  play  the  game  through  even  though  you  lose,  and 
not  get  angry? 

8.  Are  you  honest?  Of  course  you  do  not  steal  other  people's  property,  but  are  you 
honest  with  yourself  and  with  the  honour  of  others? 

9.  Do  you  know  how  to  work  with  the  group  and  not  sulk  or  drop  out  when  the  game 
gets  hard? 

10.  Can  you  decide  for  yourself,  then  carry  out  the  plan  that  will  help  your  school 
most  even  though  some  boy  calls  you  a  tattler? 

If  you  can  say  "yes"  to  these  ten  questions,  you  are  developing  the  following  trait, 
which  will  test  you  out  when  you  are  a  voting  citizen :  promptness,  respect  for  authority 
and  ability  to  think  as  others  direct,  cleanliness,  kindliness,  bravery,  trustworthiness 
ability  to  stick,  honesty  and  self-government. — Rural  School  Messenger. 


Elementary  Picture  Study 

S.  W.  PERRY,  B.A. 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

{Continued  from  the  January  issue) 

THE  pictures  most  suitable  for  study  in  Public  and  High  Schools 
are  those  possessing  some  human  interest.  Such  pictures  are 
illustrative  of  historical,  mythological  and  religious  themes,  or 
belong  to  the  class  known  as  genre,  that  is,  they  are  painted  from  actual 
scenes  and  represent  incidents  in  real  life.  Next  in  interest  to  these 
are  pictures  of  animals  in  settings  natural,  or  suggestive  of  adventures 
with  them. 

Portraits  and  pure  landscapes  in  themselves,  have  little  attraction 
for  most  young  children,  however  great  may  be  their  artistic  merit. 
They  depend  for  their  interest  upon  the  ability  of  the  student  to  inter- 
pret character  and  to  recreate  the  mood  of  the  artist  as  he  caught  it 
from  his  theme  and  expressed  it  by  a  subtle  arrangement  of  line,  and 
tone,  and  colour. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  the  art  of  pictures  can  be  best  taught 
to  children  from  such  pictures  as  possess  a  story  interest.  Fortunately 
many  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  every  period  in  the  history  of  art 
belong  to  the  story-telling  class. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  discriminate  between  the  story  which 
the  picture  tells  and  the  means  which  the  artist  employs  to  tell  the  story. 
From  the  study  of  the  latter  come  an  appreciation  of  the  art  of  the 
picture  and  skill  in  interpreting  its  meaning. 

Unity 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  all  great  art  is  the  quality  of 
unity.  The  artistic  structure  of  the  picture  will  show  but  one  centre 
of  supreme  interest.  Within  the  space  chosen  for  the  composition 
everything  will  be  subordinated  to  this  one  centre.  This  may  be  an 
object,  or  a  figure,  or  a  group  of  objects  or  of  figures,  but  no  other  part 
of  the  picture  will  come  into  competition  with  it.  This  law  of  unity 
in  the  composition  of  a  picture  is  as  reasonable  and  as  obligatory  as 
the  law  which  requires  but  one  topic,  or  subject,  within  a  written  para- 
graph. 

This  principle  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  three  accompanying  repro- 
ductions of  masterpieces. 
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Ruysdael  (Fig.  1)  takes  as  the  theme  of  his  story,  "The  Approaching 
Wind  Storm".  He  illustrates  it  by  painting  a  mighty  windmill  as  the 
object  of  supreme  interest.  About  it  are  harmoniously  grouped  in 
more  or  less  humble  fashion  the  details  of  the  picture.  It  dominates 
the  picture  by  its  size  and  position.  Through  rifts  in  the  on-rolling 
cumulous  clouds  the  light  still  falls  upon  it. 

Millet  (Fig.  2)  illustrates  the  " Ill-requited,  Joyless  Toil"  of  the 
French  peasants  of  his  day.  A  group  of  three  peasant  women  in  the 
foreground  with  their  scant  gleanings  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
joyous  harvesters  and  their  plentiful  stacks  and  stooks  of  grain  in  the 
distance.  The  position  and  size  of  the  gleaners  and  their  rhythmic 
movement  mark  them  as  the  group  of  chief  importance  in  the  picture. 

Orchardson  (Fig.  3)  chooses  as  the  human  type  of  "Imprisoned  Force", 
Napoleon  after  Waterloo  standing  proud  and  erect  with  an  uncon- 
quered  spirit  amid  the  majestic  surroundings  of  sea,  and  sky,  on  a 
British  ship.  How  unmistakably  he  is  the  centre  of  interest  amid 
them  all ! 

In  studying  these  and  other  pictures  try  out  on  them  the  following 
questions  and  suggestions  on  this  law  of  unity: 

1.  Point  out  the  part  of  the  picture  which  is  of  chief  artistic  im- 
portance. 

2.  What  means  has  the  artist  adopted  to  emphasize  this  chosen 
centre  of  interest. 

(a)  Is  it  in  the  foreground  and  consequently  larger  and  more  care- 
fully represented? 

(b)  Is  it  in  any  way  comparatively  striking  in  colour,  in  form,  in 
attitude,  or  in  action? 

(c)  Is  it  in  tonal  contrast  with  its  immediate  surroundings,  e.g.,  light 
against  dark,  dark  against  light? 

(d)  Do  leading  lines  of  interest  direct  attention  to  it? 

(e)  Is  it  in  any  way  exposed  to  special  light  effects? 

(/)  Is  it  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  suggest  leadership,  or  to 
excite  emotions  of  adoration,  respect,  pity,  or  comradeship? 

(g)  How  does  it  transfer  the  interest  from  the  art  of  the  picture  to 
the  theme  or  story  of  the  picture? 

3.  Look  carefully  at  each  detail  of  the  picture  to  discover  to  what 
extent  it  harmoniously  fits  in  with  the  subject  of  supreme  interest  in 
the  picture. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  Teaching  of  Elementary  French 


PROF.  W.  C.  FERGUSON 


(Continued  from  the  January  issue) 

A  REGULAR  review  of  previous  lessons  is  most  essential  to  success 
in  all  elementary  language  work.  The  sounds,  the  grammatical 
constructions  and  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  most  ordinary 
colloquial  speech  ate  the  fundamental  bases  on  which  all  progress  must 
depend.  Hence  the  teacher  must  ever  seek  both  occasion  and  time, 
preferably  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson,  to  review  the  material  pre- 
viously studied. 

The  study  of  the  vowel  sounds  suggested  in  the  last  series  of  lessons 
should  be  reviewed  and  continued,  emphasizing  the  nasal  vowels  as  in 
banc,  crayon,  vin  and  un,  and  the  semi-vowel  sound  (corresponding 
closely  to  y  in  the  English  yet)  found  in  the  words  papier,  cahier,  encrier, 
derriere  and  fille. 

Pupils  should  be  carefully  instructed  as  to  the  method  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nasal  vowel  sounds.  They  should  begin  with  the  sound  of 
a  as  in  pas,  and  keeping  the  lips  and  tongue  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions, depress  the  soft  velum  and  the  resultant  sound  will  be  the  nasal 
vowel  sound  of  the  French  letters  am,  an,  em  and  en,  as  in  dans,  encre, 
banc,  enfant.  Similarly  with  respect  to  the  other  three  nasal  vowel 
sounds,  which  the  teacher  will  find  thoroughly  explained  in  any  of  the 
text-books  on  phonetics  already  furnished  by  the  School. 

However  to  aid  the  pupil  to  distinguish  the  usual  nasal  consonant 
sound  of  m  and  n  (similar  to  the  English  sound  of  these  letters)  from 
the  nasal  vowels,  the  following  rules,  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions, 
will  be  found  valuable: 

1.  m  or  n  are  nasal  consonants  (a)  if  initial;  as  in  mur,  noir;  (b)  if 
coming  between  two  vowels,  as  in  canif,fenetre,  une;  (c)  if  doubled,  as  in 
gomme,  homme. 

2.  Nasal  vowels  are  represented  in  French  orthography  by  the 
following  combinations:  (1)  an,  am,  en,  em,  (2)  on,  om,  (3)  in,  im,  ain, 
aim,  ein,  ien,  yn,  ym,  (4)  un,  um. 

(1)  If  final,  as  in  plan,  vin,  un;  (2)  if  final  followed  by  a  mute 
consonant,  as  in  banc,  plafond,  dans,  devant;  (3)  if  followed  by  a  consonant 
within  the  word,  as  in  plancher,  encrier. 

This  drill  should  be  followed  by  practice  in  chorus  on  the  new  words 
of  the  lesson,  succeeded  by  the  exercises  in  Tables  III,  IV,  V  and  VI 
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on  p.  400,  in  any  order  that  the  teacher  may  elect.  Such  commands  as: 
"Mes  eleves,  prononcez  le  vocabulaire  ensemble  apres  moi — Com- 
mencez.  Bon!  Repetez!  Encore  une  fois,  etc.",  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  class.  Make  them  keep  accurately  together.  Any  other 
chorus  work  is  of  no  use  and  leads  to  disorder. 

The  model  sentences  give  types  of  half-a-dozen  questions  and  answers. 
The  resourceful  teacher  will  use  these  and  others  that  will  suggest 
themselves  with  each  word  of  the  vocabulary  in  turn.  He  must  be 
alert,  vivacious,  quick  to  hear  and  to  correct,  helpful  in  suggestion,  and 
kindly  and  sympathetic  in  his  attitude  toward  his  pupils.  Then  would 
follow  other  kinds  of  activity,  no  time  being  wasted  or  lost.  In  a 
forty-minute  period,  the  allotment  of  time  suggested  would  be,  for 
example:  review,  five  minutes;  sound-drill,  five  minutes;  oral  work  and 
rendition,  twenty- two  minutes;  written  work,  eight  minutes.  There  is 
material  here  for  at  least  three  lessons. 

SECOND  SERIES 


vocabulary: 

un  crayon 

une  clef 

dans 

un  canif 

une  gomme 

devant 

un  garcon 

une  fille 

derriere 

un  eleve 

une  eleve 

sous 

un  porteplume 

une  montre 

ou  est? 

l'encrier 

l'encre 

il  est 

le  banc 

la  classe 

elle  est 

le  plancher 

l'ecole. 

le  plafond 

la  regie 

la  bibliotheque 

II.  Grammar: 

1.  The  indefinite  article  (a,  an)  has  two  forms: 

un  for  the  masculine  singular, 
une  for  the  feminine  singular. 

2.  II  (he,  it)  is  the  pronoun  subject  which  represents  a  masculine 

singular  noun;  elle  (she,  it),  the  pronoun  which  represents  a 
feminine  singular  noun. 

3.  Explain  the  elision  of  the  final  letter  of  le  and  la,  which  become 

/'  if  the  noun  begins  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute. 

4.  Explain  the  cedilla. 

5.  Explain  the  terms  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex   as   applied  to 

accents. 

6.  Apply  the  gender  rules  already  given. 
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III.  Drill  on  articulation,  syllabication  and  stress: 


cra-yon 

ca-nif 

gar-gon 

e-leve 

porte-plume 

en-cri-e.r 

plan-cher 

pla-fond 


fil-le 

mon-tre 

en-cre 

e-cole 

bi-bli-o-theque 

de-vant 

der-ri-ere 


IV.  Exercise  on  vowel  sounds: 

1.  canif,  garcon,  plafond 

2.  crayon,  derriere,  est,  regie,  eleve,  bibliotheque 

3.  elle,  eleve,  clef,  ecole,  encrier,  plancher 

4.  il,  fille,  bibliotheque,  canif 

5.  gomme,  porteplume,  ecole 

6.  sous,  ou 

7.  porteplume,  une 

8.  banc,  dans,  encre,  devant,  encrier,  plancher 

9.  montre,  garcon,  crayon,  plafond 
10.  un 


V.  Sentences  to  commit  to  memory  and  use  as  basis  for  ergonics : 
1.  Montrez-moi  un  canif!       Voici  un  canif 
Montrez-moi  un  crayon!   Voici  un  crayon 
Montrez-moi  un  banc!       Voila  un  banc 

Voila  une  clef 
Voila  une  fille  sur  le  banc 
Voila  un  eleve  devant  la  classe,  etc. 
Le  crayon  est  sur  la  table 
or  II  est  sur  la  table 

La  plume  est  avec  le  papier 
or  Elle  est  avec  le  papier 
Voila  l'encre  dans  l'encrier 
Voila  le  plafond 
Elle  est  dans  la  boite 
Voila  la  craie,  etc.,  etc. 


Montrez-moi  une  clef! 
Montrez-moi  une  fille! 
Montrez-moi  un  eleve! 
2.  Ou  est  le  crayon? 

Ou  est  la  plume? 

Ou  est  l'encre? 
Ou  est  le  plafond? 
Ou  est  la  craie? 
Montrez-moi  la  craie! 


VI.  Imperative  Drill  and  Exercise  in  sub-conscious  comprehension: 

Bonjour,  mes  eleves.     Attention;  regardez-moi !    Voici  un 

crayon;  voici  un  canif,  voici  une  clef,  voici  une  gomme.     Re- 

gardez  le  crayon.     II  est  sur  la  table.     II  est  avec  le  papier. 

Regardez  la  clef;  voici  la  clef.     Elle  est  dans  la  boite  avec  la 
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craie.  Regardez  la  craie:  elle  est  dans  la  boite  avec  la  clef. 
Void  un  canif.  Regardez  le  canif.  II  est  sur  le  papier.  Voici 
une  gomme:  elle  est  sur  le  papier  aussi.  Le  papier  est  sous  la 
gomme:  il  est  aussi  sous  le  canif. 

Jean,  levez-vous!  Venez  ici.  Toute  la  classe,  regardez 
Jean.  Jean  est  un  garcon.  II  est  aussi  un  eleve.  II  est  devant 
la  classe.  II  est  aussi  derriere  la  table.  Voici  Jean  et  voila  la 
classe!  Jean  est  devant  la  classe  et  la  classe  est  devant  Jean. 
Voici  Jean  et  voici  la  table — Jean  est  derriere  la  table  et  la 
table  est  devant  Jean.  Jean  est  aussi  devant  le  mur.  Re- 
tournez  a  votre  place,  Jean,  et  asseyez-vous.  Merci,  beaucoup, 
beaucoup ! 

Marie,  levez-vous!  Venez  ici,  ici  devant  la  bibliotheque. 
Regardez  Marie,  Marie  est  une  fille.  Elle  est  devant  la  biblio- 
theque. Marie,  venez  ici  derriere  la  chaise.  Maintenant  elle 
est  derriere  la  chaise.  La  chaise  est  devant  Marie.  Voici  le 
tableau  noir.  II  est  devant  la  classe  et  derriere  Marie.  Ra- 
massez  la  gomme,  Marie.  Montrez-moi  la  gomme.  Montrez 
la  gomme  a  la  classe.  Mettez  la  gomme  dans  la  boite  avec  la 
craie  et  la  clef.  Ramassez  la  craie.  Mettez  la  craie  sur  la 
chaise.  Mettez  la  chaise  derriere  la  table.  Mettez  le  papier 
sous  la  boite.  Bravo !  c'est  tres  bien.  Retournez  a  votre  place 
et  asseyez-vous.  Je  vous  remercie  bien,  etc. 
(This  might  be  continued  using  all  the  words  previously  learned.) 

VII.  Dictation  tests  on  the  words  and  phrases. 

VIII.  Exercises  and  competitions  in  forming  from  the  vocabulary  as 
many  complete  sentences  as  possible  without  repetitions. 

IX.  Supply  the  missing  word  or  words: 

Ou  est  ■ — ■  crayon?  ■ —  crayon  est  —  la  table. — -chaise  est  • —  ■ — 
table.    Montrez-moi  ■ —  garcon,  etc.,  etc. 

{To  be  continued) 


Molly  is  six  years  old  and  has  just  started  to  school.  The  other  day  she  was 
seen  to  throw  her  new  doll  down  the  well,  which  the  gardener  had  inadvertently  left 
uncovered.     When  her  father  came  home  he  was  told  of  the  occurrence. 

"So  you  have  thrown  your  new  dolly  down  the  well,  Molly?"  he  remarked. 

"Yes,  daddy." 

"And  how  do  you  expect  to  get  her  out? " 

"Why,  Miss  Young  told  me  that  the  world  turns  round  every  day  and  when  it 
turns  over  to-morrow  dolly  will  drop  out." — N.Y.  Globe. 


Problems  in  Mathematics 

HITHERTO  inquiries  for  solutions  of  problems  in  mathematics 
have  been  answered  by  mail.  But  as  many  of  these  have  more 
than  individual  interest,  it  is  the  intention  to  publish  in  this 
department  answers  that  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Subscribers 
are  invited  to  send  to  us  any  examples  in  Public  or  High  School  Mathe- 
matics to  which  they  desire  solutions.  Solutions  may,  of  course,  be 
sent  by  mail  as  heretofore. 

I.  No.  19,  page  207,  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic: 

A  dealer  sold  a  plate  glass  for  $150  less  discounts  of  20%,  10%,  and 
5%,  and  made  a  profit  of  30%0.     What  did  the  plate  glass  cost  him? 

The  first  discount  is  20%  of  $150  or  $30  and  the  first  reduced  price 
is  $120.  The  second  discount  is  10%  of  $120  or  $12  and  the  second 
reduced  price  is  $108.  The  third  discount  is  5%  of  $108  or  $5.40  and 
therefore  the  selling  price  is  $102.60.  Since  the  dealer  made  a  profit 
of  30%,  $102.60  is  130%  of  the  dealer's  cost.  Therefore  the  dealer's 
cost  is  100/130  of  $102.G0  or  $78.92,  to  the  nearest  cent. 

II.  No.  24,  page  231,  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic: 

At  simple  interest  a  sum  of  money  amounts  in  2  years  to  $330  and  in 
4  years  to  $360.     Find  the  principal  and  the  rate. 

The  difference  between  the  two  amounts  is  $30  which  must  be  the' 
interest  for  the  additional  two  years.  Since  the  interest  for  two  years 
is  $30  and  the  amount  at  the  end  of  two  years  is  $330,  the  principal 
must  be  $300.  The  interest  on  $300  for  2  years  is  $30,  therefore  the 
rate  is  5%. 

III.  No.  30,  page  104,  Crawford's  Senior  Algebra: 

If  f(x)  be  any  rational  integral  function  of  x,  find  the  remainder  when 
f(x)  is  divided  by  (x  —  a){x  —  b). 

Suppose  that  when/(x)  is  divided  by  (x.—a)(x  —  b)  the  quotient  is  Q 
and  the  remainder  is  Rx  +  S,  where  R  and  5  do  not  contain  x. 

Then  f(x)  =Q(x  —  a)(x  —  b)-\-Rx-\-S.  Since  this  is  an  identity  and 
therefore  true  for  all  values  of  x,  let  x=a  then /(a)  =Ra-\-S.  Also  let 
x  —  b  and  f{b)  =Rb-\-S.  If  these  two  equations  be  solved  for  R  and  5 
and  the  values  of  R  and  S  be  substituted  in  the  remainder  Rx+S,  the 
required  result  is  obtained. 


The  Ontario  Examination  in  Middle  School  Algebra 

Every  teacher  of  mathematics  who  acts  for  the  first  time  as  an  asso- 
ciate examiner  for  the  Education  Department  finds  the  experience  very 
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helpful.  In  order  that  teachers  who  have  not  had  this  experience  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  scheme  employed  in  marking  such  papers,  The 
School,  (with  the  permission  of  the  Department  of  Education),  is 
reproducing  herewith  the  schedule  of  marks  used  in  valuing  answers  to 
the  Middle  School  Algebra  paper  for  1922.  The  scheme  of  marks  is 
determined  by  the  examiners  who  read  the  answer  papers. 

The  paper  was  as  follows: 

1.   (a)   If  a=l,  b  =  —  2,  c  =  \,  find  the  value  of 

az  bz  c3 

+  r. — 7~, — r,  + 


(a  —  b)  (c—a)        (b—c)  (a  —  b)        (c—a)(b — c) 
(b)   Find  the  square  root  of 

x6-6x4  +  15x2-20  + —      —  • 

X2        x4  +  x6 

2.  (a)  Factor  6x2-l Sxy-28y2-l 0*+35 y. 
(b)  Find  the  highest  common  factor  of 

2x3 + 5x2  +x  -  8  and  3x3  -  4x2  +9x  -  8. 

3.  Solve:— 

3+*  _  2+x  _i_  x  +  1 


3-x       2-x  x-1 

(b)  V2x  +  2  +V&X+7  =3. 

4.  (a)  Solve: — 

x2-\-xy  —  6y2  =  24, 
x2+3xy-10y2  =  32. 
(b)   Solve  graphically: — 
2x+3y  =  8, 
5x-4y=-3. 

5.  (a)   If  in  the  equation  ax2-\-bx-\-c  =  0,  one  root  is  twice  the  other,  prove   that 

2b2  =  §ac. 

x       y        z  px-\-qy  —  rz 

(b)   If  —  =  —  =  — ,  prove  that  each  of  these  is  equal  to . 

a        b       c  pa-\-qb  —  rc 

6.  (a)  Find  the  product  of 

(V  a  +V  a-b  -fV  b)  and  (V  a  -V  a-b  +VT). 
(b)   Simplify: — 

2~ 2  X32  Xx%- 2~ :i  X3 ~  -  Xx1^ - 10 X27"  *  X*"  F  when  x  =  2G. 

7.  The  side  AB  of  a  triangle  BAC  is  11  ft.,  and  the  side  A C  is  12  ft.  long.  A  per- 
pendicular is  drawn  from  A  to  BC  to  meet  BC  in  D,  and  it  is  found  that  D  is  2  feet 
nearer  to  B  than  to  C.     Find  the  length  of  BC. 

8.  A  purchaser  bought  two  pieces  of  cloth,  paying  25c.  a  yard  more  for  one  than 
for  the  other.  He  bought  10  yards  more  of  the  cheaper  cloth  than  of  the  dearer.  The 
total  cost  of  the  cheaper  was  $50  and  of  the  dearer  $45.  How  many  yards  of  cloth 
were  there  in  each  piece? 

For  complete  solutions,  six  marks  each  were  assigned  to  1(a),  1(b), 
2(a),  2(b),  5(a),  5(b),  6(a),  and  6(6).  To  3(a),  3(b),  4(a),  and  4(b) 
eight  marks  each  were  assigned  and  ten  marks  each  to  7  and  8. 
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Where  the  solutions  were  partial  or  incomplete,  values  were  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  following  scheme: 

General  Directions 

(a)  If  it  was  clear  that  the  candidate  was  guessing  or  that  he  showed 
ignorance  of  the  algebraic  principle  involved,  no  marks  were  allowed. 

(b)  If  it  was  clear  that  an  incorrect  answer  was  due  to  a  mechanical 
error,  for  each  such  error  three  marks  were  deducted. 

(c)  If  it  was  clear  that  an  incorrect  solution  was  due  to  misreading 
the  problem,  one  to  three  marks  were  to  be  deducted  according  as  the 
problem  was  made  more  or  less  difficult. 

(d)  For  the  improper  use  of  the  equality  sign  in  solving  equations, 
or  for  incomplete  brackets,  there  was  deducted  for  either  or  for  both 
in  any  one  solution  one  mark. 

(e)  If  two  or  more  values  were  possible  for  any  solution,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scheme  of  marking,  the  highest  value  was  allowed. 

(/)  If  a  candidate  solved  a  problem  by  using  a  method  different 
from  that  indicated  below,  his  answer  was  so  valued  that  the  same 
number  of  marks  was  secured  when  the  equivalent  stage  in  the  solution 
was  reached. 

(g)  Although  neglect  to  transfer  the  solution  intended  by  the 
candidate  to  the  proper  page  cf  the  answer-book  should  be  penalized, 
yet  both  the  ruled  and  unruled  pages  were  read  and  full  values  were 
given  for  correct  solutions  wherever  found. 

Distribution  of  Marks 

Marks  were  distributed  as  follows: 
1.   (a). 

For  correctly  substituting  in  each  term    (1  X3) 3  marks 

For  simplifying  all  three  terms 1  mark 

For  combining  over  a  common  denominator 1  mark 

For  collecting  and  reducing 1  mark 

Total 6  marks 

or, 

For  reducing  to  common  denominator 1  mark 

For  substituting  values  therein 2  marks 

For  combining 2  marks 

For  reducing 1  mark 


Total 6  marks 

or, 

For  reducing  to  —  (a-\-b-\-c) 5  marks 

For  substituting  and  reducing 1  mark 

Total 6  marks 
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1.  (b). 

For  finding  first  two  terms  with  completed  work 2  marks 

For  finding  third  and  fourth  terms  (2+2) 4  marks 

Total 6  marks 

or, 

For  clearing  of  fractions  and  finding  two  terms 2  marks 

For  finding  third  and  fourth  terms  (1  +  1) 2  marks 

For  dividing  by  square  root  of  denominator 2  marks 

Total 6  marks 

or, 

For  finding  root  by  inspection 3  marks 

For  verifying  root 3  marks 

Total . 6  marks 

2.  (a).   ( 

For  factoring  first  three  terms 2  marks 

For  factoring  fourth  and  fifth  terms 1  mark 

For  completing  factoring 3  marks 

Total 6  marks 

or, 

For  finding  factors  by  trial  or  by  inspection 6  marks 

2.  (&). 

For  each  step  in  process  of  elimination,  1  mark.     Total 6  marks 

or, 

For  one  elimination  followed  by  trinomial 2  marks 

For  factoring  trinomial 2  marks 

For  selecting  H.C.F.  and  verifying 2  marks 

Total 6  marks 

or, 

For  factoring  expressions  (2+2) 4  marks 

For  selecting  H.C.F 2  marks 

Total 6  marks 

For  mistaking  H.C.F.  for  L.C.M.  2  marks  were  deducted 

3.  (a).   _ 

For  combining  left  side  of  equation 3  marks 

For  combining  right  side  of  equation 2  marks 

For  clearing  of  fractions 1  mark 

For  completing  solution 2  marks 

Total 8  marks 

or, 

For  clearing  of  fractions 3  marks 

For  collecting  terms 3  marks 

For  completing  solution 2  marks 

Total 8  marks 
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3.   (6). 

For  squaring  first  time 2  marks 

For  transposing  and  squaring  (1  +  1) 2  marks 

For  solving  quadratic 2  marks 

For  testing  roots 2  marks 


Total 8  marks 

4.   (a). 

For  obtaining  required  equation  between  x  and  y 2  marks 

For  finding  x  in  terms  of  y 2  marks 

For  obtaining  values  for  one  unknown  (1  +  1) . 2  marks 

For  obtaining  both  corresponding  values 1  mark 

For  noting  impossible  value 1  mark 

Total 8  marks 

or. 
8+4^2 

For  finding  equation,  x  —   4  marks 

For  completing    solution 4  marks 


Total 8  marks 

4.  (b). 

For  finding  values  from  first  equation 1  mark 

For  finding  values  from  second  equation 1  mark 

For  locating  first  line 2  marks 

For  locating  second  line 2  marks 

For  naming  or  indicating  root  values 2  marks 

Total 8  marks 

If  in  locating  lines  axes  were  interchanged,  two  marks  were  deducted. 

5.  (a). 

For  stating  3R= and  2R2=  -   (1  +  1) 2  marks 

a  a 

For  eliminating  R 2  marks 

For  completing 2  marks 

Total 6  marks 

or, 

For  finding  actual  roots 1  mark 

For  equating  one  to  twice  the  other 2  marks 

For  completing 3  marks 


Total 6  marks 

or, 

For  stating  law  as  above , 2  marks 

For  finding  2b2  in  terms  of  R 2  marks 

For  finding  9ac  in  terms  of  R 1  mark 

For  showing  equality 1  mark 

Total 6  marks 
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5.  (*). 

For  equating  each  ratio  to  a  constant  (K) 1  mark 

For  obtaining  values  for  px,  qy  and  rz 2  marks 

For  substituting  in  new  ratio 1  mark 

For  simplifying 1  mark 

For  stating  required  equalities 1  mark 

Total 6  marks 

or, 

For  multiplying  terms  of  each  ratio  by  common  quantity 1  mark 

For  combining  numerators  and  denominators 2  marks 

Total 3  marks 

or, 

For  supposing  equality  true  on  condition  and  proving  condition  true 6  marks 

If  such  proof  was  improperly  stated  3  marks  were  deducted. 

6.  (a). 

For  multiplying  correctly  (1  +  2+1) 4  marks 

For  adding  correctly 2  marks 

Total 6  marks 

or, 

For  recognizing  as  product  of  sum  and  difference 2  marks 

For  squaring  terms  (1  +  1) 2  marks 

For  combining 2  marks 

Total 6  marks 

6.  (b).  ^ 

For  substituting  and  simplifying  the  terms  (1X3) 3  marks 

For  combining  into  two  terms 1  mark 

For  combining  into  one  term 1  mark 

For  simplifying 1  mark 

Total 6  marks 

or, 

For  indicating  and  applying  law  of  powers 2  marks 

For  indicating  and  applying  law  of  multiplication 1  mark 

For  completing  solution 3  marks 

Total 6  marks 

7. 

For  representing  the  parts  of  the  line  algebraically 2  marks 

For  finding  two  values  for  perpendicular 1  mark 

For  equating  these  values 3  marks 

For  finding  one  segment 2  marks 

For  finding  other  segment 1  mark 

For  finding  line 1  mark 

Total 10  marks 
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8 —  Using  one  unknown. 

For  representing  both  quantities  algebraically 1  mark 

For  obtaining  correct  equation 4  marks 

For  obtaining  one  quantity 4  marks 

For  obtaining  other  quantity 1  mark 

Total 10  marks 

or, 
Using  two  unknowns. 

For  finding  x  —  y  =  10,  or  the  like 1  mark 

For  finding  second  equation 4  marks 

For  finding  value  for  one  unknown , 4  marks 

For  finding  other  value 1  mark 

Total 10  marks 

If  the  money  values  were  not  all  given  in  the  same  denomination  a  complete 

solution  was  valued  at 5  marks 

If  the  cost  was  found  instead  of  the  number  of  yards  a  complete  solution  was 

valued  at 8  marks 


Prevailing  Difficulties 

In  1(a)  candidates  failed  to  deal  correctly  with  the  signs  both  in 
substituting  and  after  substitution. 

In  1(6)  candidates  would  multiply  the  expression  by  x5  and  neglect 
to  divide  the  resulting  square  root  by  x3. 

In  2(a)  candidates  would  factor  the  first  three  terms  and  the  re- 
maining terms  correctly  and  still  fail  to  remove  the  common  factor. 

In  3(a)  it  was  quite  the  common  procedure  to  multiply  both  sides 
of  the  equation  by  the  common  denominator  of  the  three  fractions. 
In  doing  so  candidates  had  trouble  in  dealing  with  the  minus  sign  pre- 
ceding a  fraction. 

In  3(6)  when  squaring,  the  middle  term  was  frequently  omitted  and 
often  given  incorrectly. 

In  4(6)  many  candidates  solved  the  equations  and  then  located  the 
lines  in  accordance  with  the  result. 

In  5(a)  candidates  usually  knew  the  principle  involved  but  were 
unable  to  apply  it. 

In  5(6),  as  in  other  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  simplify  fractions, 
many  candidates  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  a  term  in  the  numerator 
of  a  fraction  cancels  a  term  in  the  denominator  when  the  two  .terms  are 
alike. 

In  6(a)  the  product  of  Va—b  by  —  Va  —  b  was  frequently  given 
as  —a—  b. 

With  6(6)  most  candidates  had  difficulty  and  the  number  obtaining 
full  marks  was  very  small. 
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In  7  and  8  candidates  tailed  to  discover  the  necessary  equations,  owing 
to  their  inability  to  express  given  statements  in  algebraic  symbols. 

In  8  the  25c.  proved  an  added  difficulty. 

The  figures  given  below  may  be  interesting.  They  have  been  com- 
piled from  the  marks  obtained  by  one  hundred  candidates  whose  answer 
papers  were  taken  at  random. 

The  first  table  shows  the  possible  marks  obtainable  for  each  problem 
and  the  average  mark  obtained  by  the  one  hundred  candidates : 


Problem 

1(a) 

1  (6) 

2(a) 

2(6) 

3(a) 

3(6) 

4(a) 

4(6) 

5(a) 

5(6) 

6(a) 

6(6) 

7 

8 

Possible 

Marks 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Average 
Marks 

3.59 

4.19 

3.44 

4.  OS 

5.0c 

3.40 

2.82 

4.58 

1.74 

2.55 

2.87 

1.49 

2.92 

2.62 

The  next  table  shows  how  the  marks  for  each  problem    were  dis- 
tributed among  the  candidates:  . 

Problem     |l  (c)|l  (6)|2(a)|2  (6)(3(a)|3  (6)|4(a)|4  (6)l5(a)|5  (6)|6(a)|6  (6)|     7     |     8 


Marks 

i 

Number  of  Candidates. 

0 

8 

17 

28 

20 

21 

30 

48 

27 

53 

49 

36 

42 

47 

40 

1 

14 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

2 

6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

17 

2 

11 

15 

11 

6 

7 

14 

8 

4 

16 

0 

6 

40 

24 

5 

3 

20 

1 

13 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

11 

10 

20 

8 

1 

7 

4 

9 

8 

0 

9 

2 

8 

7 

4 

3 

4 

6 

7 

3 

1 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3 

8 

4 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

14 

6 

36 

59 

47 

59 

0 

32 

8 

3 

16 

32 

31 

1 

0 

2 

7 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

8 

43 

6 

15 

46 

3 

1 

9 

2 

1 

10 

17 

9 

Below 

50% 

33 

32 

40 

32 

36 

50 

58 

42 

70 

51 

42 

83 

75 

70 

These  figures  would  appear  to  indicate  that,    in  order  of  difficulty 
the  problems  might  be  classified  into  five  groups: 

I— Problem— 6 (b).  II— Problems— 5(a),  7,  8.  Ill— Problems— 3  (a), 
4(a),  5(b).  IV— Problems— 2(a),  4(b),  6(a).  V— Problems— 1(a),  1(b), 
2(b),  3(a). 


Headmaster  (to  a  small  boy  who  had  been  sent  to  him  for  castigation) :  "I  thought 
I  told  you  last  time  that  I  didn't  want  to  see  you  here  again." 

Small  Boy:   "So  I  told  Mr.  Jones,  sir,  but  he  didn't  take  any  notice." 


Problems  in  Chemistry 

{Continued  from  January  issue) 

[Inquiries  are  received  from  time  to  time  for  solutions  of  problems  in  the  Ontario 
High  School  Chemistry.  The  School  will  publish  from  time  to  time  solutions  of  the 
different  exercises  as  worked  out  by  students  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education.] 

Chapter  VII 

Laws  of  Combination 
Solutions  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Gillan,  B.A. 

1.  As  elements  unite  in  the  proportion  of  their  combining  weights 
or  multiples  of  them,  where  two  elements  unite  to  form  two  compounds, 
if  one  combining  weight  of  one  element  is  taken  in  each  compound 
the  amounts  of  the  other  element  in  the  two  compounds  must  be  the 
combining  weight  or  the  multiple  of  it,  so  the  greater  amounts  of  the 
second  element  must  be  a  multiple  of  the  lesser  amount. 

2.  77.47  g.  of  metal  unite  with  22.53  g.  of  oxygen. 
100  g.  of  metal  unite  with  22.53X100-5-77.47  =  29.1  g.  of  oxygen 
69.62  g.  of  metal  unite  with  30.38  g.  of  oxygen. 
100  g.  of  metal  unite  with  30.38X100-5-69.62  =  43.6  of  oxygen. 
i.e.,  29.1  :  43.6  ::  2  :  3.     Therefore  the  ratio  of  the  amounts  of 

oxygen  that  unite  with  100  grams  of  metal  have  a  simple  ratio 
to  each  other. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  copper  is  4.278,  -  3.428  =  .850  g. 
The  weight  of  the  oxygen  is  4.488-4.278  =  .210  g. 
.210  g.  of  oxygen  react  with  .850  g.  of  copper. 
16  g.  of  oxygen  react  with  .850X16 -5-. 210  =  64.76  g.  of  copper. 
i.e.,  a  combining  weight  of  copper  =  64.76  g. 

4.  The  weight  of  oxygen  combined  with  magnesium  is  .88  gf  —  .53  g. 

=  .35  g. 
.35  g.  of  oxygen  combine  with  .53  g.  of  magnesium. 
16  g.  of  oxygen  combine  with  53  X 16  -5-  .35  =  24.23  g.  of  magnesium. 

5.  23.005  g.  of  oxygen  are  mixed  with  76.995  g.  nitrogen. 

16  g.  of  oxygen  are  mixed  with  76.995X16-5-23.005  =  53.55  g.  of 

nitrogen. 
53.55  is  not  any  simple  multiple  of  14.01  the  combining  weight 

of  nitrogen.    Therefore  air  is  probably  not  a  chemical  compound 

but  a  mixture. 

6.  .64  g.  of  copper  sulphate  is  mixed  with  .36  g.  of  water  (in  blue 

vitriol). 
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159.6  g.  of  copper  sulphate  is  mixed  with  .36  X  159.6  -=-  .64  =  89.77  g. 

of  water. 
As  89.77  is  almost  5X18  g.,  the  copper  sulphate  and  water  are 

present  in  the  proportion  of  multiples  of  their  atomic  weights 

and  blue  vitriol  is  probably  a  compound  not  a  mixture. 
.0305  g.   of  hydrogen  are  produced  by   1  g.  zinc  and  1.498  g. 

sulphuric  acid. 

1 


1  g.  of  hydrogen  is  produced  with" 


.0305 


or  32.79  g.  of  zinc  and 


1.498 
.0305 


or  49.11  g.  of  sulphuric  acid. 


Chapter  IX 

Equations,  Valency  and  Nomenclature. 

Solutions  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Irvine,  B.A. 


Zn+H2S04  = 


65.4  g.+ 


=  ZnS04+H2 
2  =  2g.  ^ 

S    =  32  g 

L04=64  g 


gives 


-  +2-g.  (22.4  litres), 


Zn  =  65.4g. 
S    =32  g. 
A  =64g. 

(Zn)  654g.  +  (H2S04)  98  g.  gives  (ZnS04)  161.4  g.  +  (H2)  2  g. 
98  g.  of  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  65.4  g.  of  zinc. 
10  g.  of  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  65.4X10^98  =  6.67  g.  of  zinc. 
98  g.  of  sulphuric  acid  form  with  zinc  161.4  g.  of  zinc  sulphate. 
10  g.  of  sulphuric  acid  form  with  zinc  161.4X10 -=-98  =  16.47  g.  of 

zinc  sulphate. 
98  g.  of  sulphuric  acid  produce  2  g.  of  hydrogen  or  22.4  litres  at 

N.T.P. 
10  g.  of  sulphuric  acid  produce  2X10^98  g.  of    hydrogen    or 

22.4  X 10 -r- 98  litres  at  N.T.P. 
10  g.  of  sulphuric  acid  produce  .204  g.  of  hydrogen  or  2.29  litres  at 

N.T.P. 

2.  Fe  +  H,S04  =  FeS04/+H2 

56  g.  of  iron  produce  22.4  litres  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.P. 
8  g.  of  iron  produce    22.4X8 -=-56  =  3.2    litres    of    hydrogen   at 
N.T.P. 

3,  Weight  of  crystals  of  chloride  =  43.7567  g< -40.7447  g.  =3.0120  g. 
Weight  of  white  powder  =43.3130  g.  -40.7447  g.  =2.5683  g. 
Weight  of  water  driven  off  =  3.0120  g.-  2.5683  g.=  .4437  g. 
2.5683  g.  white  powder  +  .4437  g.  water  come  from  3.0120  g.  of 

crystals. 
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208.4  g.  white  powder+. 4437X208.4 -r-2.5683  g.  water  come  from 

3.0120X208.4^2.5683  g.  of  crystals. 
208.4  g.  white  powder -f  36. 00  g.  water  come  from   244.40   g.   of 

crystals. 
.*.  The  equation  is  BaCl2.2H20  =  BaCl2  +  2H20. 

4.  24.4  c.c.  of  hydrogen  at  20°  C.  and  740  mm.  pressure  are  released 

by  .109  g.  of  cadmium. 

273         740 

24.4 X  X   — c.c.   of  hydrogen   at   N.T.P.  are   released   bv 

293         760 

.109  g.  of  cadmium 

11200  c.c.  or  1  g.  of  hydrogen  is  released  by 

.109X293X760X11200        .      A     . 

1 g.  of  cadmium. 

24.4X273X740 

11200  c.c.  or  1  g.  of  hydrogen  is  released  by  55.15  g.  of  cadmium. 

Now  56.2  g.  is  one-half  of  the  atomic  weight  of  cadmium. 

.'.  1  g.  of  hydrogen  replaces  half  an  atomic  weight  of  cadmium 

approx. 

.'.  cadmium  is  bivalent. 

5.  195.5  c.c.  of  hydrogen  at  13°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  are  liberated 

by  0.203  g.  of  magnesium. 

,  195.5  X273  ^286  c.c.  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.P.  are  liberated  by  .203  g. 

of  magnesium. 

11200  c.c.  or  1  g.  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.P.  are  liberated  by 

.203X11200X286        1Q  0         t 

: g.  =  12.2  g.  of  magnesium. 

195.4X273 

183  c.c.  of  hydrogen  at  9°  C.  and  748  mm.  pressure  are  liberated  by 

0.509  g.  of  zinc. 

273         748 
183 X—    X  — -c.c.  of  hydrogen    at    N.T.P.  are    liberated    by 
282        760 

0.509  g.  of  zinc. 
11200  c.c.  or  1  g.  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.P.  are  liberated  by 
.509X11200X282X760 

183X273X748  g'  =32'7  g'  °f  ^ 

12.2  g.  of  magnesium  is  half  of  an  atomic  weight  .'.  magnesium  is 

bivalent. 
32.7  g.  of  zinc  is  half  of  an  atomic  weight  .'.  zinc  is  bivalent. 

6.  The  hydrogen  can  be  collected,  its  volume  measured,  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  being  noted.  Then  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
22.4  litres  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.P.  weigh  2  grams,  the  weight  of  the  volume 
of  gas  collected  may  be  calculated. 
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7.  KC1  —  potassium  chloride 


CuS  —  cupric  sulphide  or  copper 

sulphide. 
CuBr2—  cupric  bromide. 
CuBr  — cuprous  bromide. 
H20  —  hydrogen  oxide. 


Na20  — sodium  oxide 
NH3  — nitrogen  hydride 
P2O3  — phosphorous  oxide 
P205  — phosphoric  oxide. 

8.  NaCl,  CaBr2,  A1203,  Hgl2,  Hgl,  Ag2S,  Mg3N2,  SbCl3,  SbCl5. 

9.  K2S04      —potassium  sulphate  Ca(C103)2  — calcium  chlorate 
NaCIO    —sodium  hypochlorite  Na2C03      —sodium  carbonate 
H3P02      —  hypophosphorous  acid  Sn(OH)4    —stannic  hydroxide 
Zn(OH)2  — zinc  hydroxide  HCIO         —  hypochlorous  acid 
AIPO4      —aluminium  phosphate  Ca(C104)2— calcium  perchlo- 
MgS03    —magnesium  sulphite 

10.  magnesium  sulphate  —  MgS04 
calcium  nitrate  — Ca(N03)2 
sodium  hypochlorite  —  NaCIO 
calcium  hypophosphite  — Ca3(P02)2 

{To  be  continued) 


rate. 

potassium  perchlorate  — KC104 
calcium  hydroxide  —  Ca(OH)2 
nitrous  acid  — HN02 


Shorthand 

WM.  BAIRD 

The  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto 

{Concluded  from  January  issue) 

Further  practical  tests  for  the  shorthand  class  are  given  herewith. 
The  purpose  of  these  tests  and  the  methods  of  marking  them  were  fully 
described  in  the  October  issue. 

Suffixes;  Dot  and  Stroke  -ing: 

Test  I — travelling,  arising,  condensing,  debating,  enlisting,  register- 
ing, bolstering,  puffing,  rejoining,  pondering,  swaggering,  shavings, 
emphasizing,  retaining,  skating,  operating,  bewildering,  thawing,  ad- 
miringly, bathing. 

Test  II- — considering,  referring,  enabling,  arming,  valuing,  forcing, 
training,  condensing,  parting,  cunning,  desiring,  reaching,  enjoying, 
lasting,  everlasting,  chancing,  ravings,  paving,  auctioning,  cushioning. 

Test  III — spluttering,  mentioning,  nesting,  schooling,  believing, 
fluting,  wafting,  cleansing,  housing,  promoting,  smothering,  scrapings, 
windings,  motioning,  beseeching,  holding,  dreading,  enlisting,  hoeing, 
shining. 
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Test  IV — throwing,  earning,  haying,  promoting,  plastering,  ponder- 
ing, hacking,  preserving,  bolstering,  emulating,  bearing,  migrating, 
twistings,  sparingly,  smothering,  frustrating,  engravings,  thundering, 
flustering,  folding. 

Suffixes  (without  -ing): 

Test  I- — biological,  arrangement,  achievement,  documental,  fairly, 
swiftly,  confidently,  thickly,  adaptability,  prosperity,  ownership,  author- 
ship, trustfulness,  uselessness,  populousness,  hardship,  keenly,  blindly, 
regimental,  consignment. 

Test  II — sentimental,  navigability,  thoughtlessness,  leadership, 
banishment,  barbarity,  imprisonment,  mythological,  detrimental,  fri- 
volity, persistently,  instrumentality,  township,  skilfulness,  heartlessness, 
enlistment,  urgently,  nobility,  regularity,  zealousness. 

Suffixes  and  Terminations: 

Test  I- — geological,  measuring,  fatality,  joyfulness,  embarking, 
absolutely,  recognizing,  commencement,  borings,  confidently,  supple- 
mental, impugning,  skating,  stability,  appreciating,  leadership,  slander- 
ing, admiringly,  uselessness,  entrancing. 

Test  II- — requesting,  conductibility,  jocularity,  rudimental,  ex- 
perimental, obediently,  stewardship,  harmfulness,  zealousness,  penman- 
ship, insolently,  departmental,  taxability,  hostility,  twisting,  lining, 
charmingly,  condensing,  mastering,  remanding. 

Omission  of  Consonants: 

Test  I- — distinctly,  anxious,  testament,  resumptive,  languish,  Bramp- 
ton, trinket,  caustic,  redemption,  trustworthy,  defunct,  humped, 
honestly,  sanction,  domestic,  destitute,  trumpet,  bumptious,  punctual, 
mystify. 

Test  II- — contempt,  resumption,  Lampton,  puncture,  anxiety, 
winked,  postmaster,  restless,  testimonial,  rustic,  function,  waistcoat, 
tramped,  extinct,  listless,  anguish,  elastic,  romped,  adjustment,  trust- 
worthy. 

Test  III- — exempt,  swamped,  gumption,  Crompton,  tincture,  per- 
functory, sanctum,  compunction,  cranked,  postal,  testament,  restlessly, 
westward,  instal,  postpone,  trumpet,  distinction,  strongest,  assumption, 
bumpkin. 

Review- — Half-length,  Double-length,  and  vocalization: 

Test  I- — rate,  elocutionist,  attitude,  elevator,  central,  hardened, 
spasmodic,  solvent,  hospital,  modulation,  oyster,  pondered,  rendered, 
deliberation,  political,  discourse,  literature,  atmosphere,  corner,  verdict. 
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Review  to  lesson  32: 

Test  I- — pursue,  anemone,  miserly,  excellency,  flagship,  lucifer, 
separate,  impetus,  overhaul,  indicator,  penury,  radish,  alarmist,  possessor, 
flicker,  abandon,  civilization,  harvest,  protest,  cultivate. 

Test  II- — habit,  termed,  ranter,  stoppered,  puzzle,  realm,  rehearse, 
martial,  incision,  plenty,  quality,  ruin,  fiat,  advertiser,  irate,  twill, 
woollen,  sugar,  avoidance,  genuine. 

Review  to  lesson  85: 

Test  I — amiable,  twenty,  commotion,  spluttering,  exemption,  crea- 
tion, circumference,  refinement,  trinket,  frivolity,  overhead,  muttering, 
chiefly,  consul,  observingly,  scholarship,  substitute,  popularity,  rinsings, 
sentimentality . 

Test  II — embezzle,  inventory,  accommodate,  skilful,  syndicate, 
statistics,  conscious,  pneumonia,  calendar,  Collegiate,  conciliate,  diag- 
nosis, itinerant,  maintenance,  eccentric,  indebted,  neuralgia,  maturity, 
bayonet,  inherent. 

Test  III- — empire,  linguist,  upholsterer,  cohere,  excellence,  elegance, 
aspire,  standard,  impending,  earnest,  scamperer,  calculation,  persuasive, 
judicious,  meander,  geologist,  theatrical,  assuage,  inconsistent,  originality. 

A   ONE   HUNDRED    WORD   TEST   ON   THE   WHOLE   THEORY 

(Mark  the  same  as  the  short  tests  but  count  a  hundred  marks  as 
total;  ten  for  each  section.) 

(a)  assiduous,  elastic,  glossary,  sugar,  fly,  remover,  finisher,  disgrace, 
sublime,  Irwin. 

(b)  provoke,  hackney,  fragrance,  opulence,  selection,  recessional, 
sanguinary,  wealthy,  whisper,  impose. 

(c)  incoherence,  horizon,  hillside,  apprehend,  variety,  revelry,  ob- 
server, successor,  flower,  sojourn. 

(d)  lucrative,  delicious,  elocution,  yawl,  thistle,  sorrowful,  atrocious, 
provincial,  Egypt,  heaped. 

(e)  resolved,  merchant,  agitated,  earthward,  vault,  embalmed,  re- 
signed, mailed,  fared,  hallowed. 

(/)  worried,  scampered,  roots,  progressionist,  quiet,  central,  surrender, 
indicator,  picture,  Humber. 

(g)  parcel,  debonair,  delicate,  atmosphere,  torment,  purple,  culti- 
vator, fulfil,  moisture,  gaiety. 

(h)  theoretical,  drawer,  heroic,  bluish,  recipient,  sealing-wax,  frequent, 
Brunswick,  tweed,  withhold. 
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(i)    rose-water,  frame-work,  driftwood,   lawyer,   question,    emulate, 
warfare,  Wilkins,  quality,  congratulate. 

(j)    commander,  misconceive,  interlace,  self-defence,  inscribing,  irre- 
sistible, experimental,  refinement,  authorship,  tempter. 

(This  is  the  last  of  a  seaies  of  five  articles  on  Shorthand  by  Mr.  Baird  which  began 
in  the  October  issue  of  The  School.) 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  Alberta,  1921,  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  recent  years,  education  in  that 
province  has  made  substantial  progress.  High  and 
Continuation  schools  report  large  increases  in  attendance  so  that  the 
problem  of  providing  accommodation  presses  heavily  on  many  boards 
of  trustees.  The  inspectors  of  High  Schools  note  in  consequence  a 
growing  feeling  that  the  burden  of    educating  non-resident  pupils  is 
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Progress  in 
Alberta 
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MODERN   NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDING  AT  CANMORK 

Courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Alberta 


falling  too  heavily  upon  the  rate-payers  of  town  and  urban  centres. 
The  three  Normal  schools  during  the  last  term  of  1920-21  and  the  first 
term  of  1921-22  had  a  total  attendance  of  892,  of  whom  191  were  men. 
The  Normal  School  sessions  have  been  lengthened  to  eight  months. 
During  the  year  the  provincial  trustees'  association  held  a  meeting  at 
Calgary,  which  was  attended  by  more  than  1,200  members.  The 
association  decided  to   encourage   local  conventions  of  trustees,    using 
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the  inspectorate  as  a  unit.     Several  inspectors  reported    that    already 
local  conventions  had  been  held  in  their  districts. 

The  supervisor  of  consolidated  schools  reports  a  total  of  sixty-seven 
consolidations.  Of  these,  fifteen  consolidated  school  districts  were 
operating  one-room  schools.  "These",  he  states,  "were  small  con- 
solidations consisting  of  two  and  three  units.  They  were,  no  doubt, 
formed  because  of  the  scarcity  of  school  population  within  the  districts, 
and  the  object  was  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  at  one  centre 
to  render  work  interesting  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  The  consolida- 
tion had  the  further  advantage  of  setting  free  for  work  in  other  parts  of 
the  Province  a  number  of  teachers  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
engaged  with  a  small  number  of  pupils." 
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SCHOOL  VANS,  NANTON  CONSOLIDATED  S.  D.  No.  50 

Courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Alberta 


There  were  thirteen  two-roomed  consolidated  schools  and  the 
remaining  thirty-nine  employed  three  or  more  teachers.  The  attend- 
ance in  the  High  School  grades  had  practically  doubled  during  the  year. 
One  reason  why  consolidated  schools  tend  to  be  more  expensive  than 
ordinary  schools,  is  that  the  pupils  attend  more  regularly  and  remain 
at  school  from  one  to  three  years  longer  than  they  do  in  rural  schools. 
Thus  more  teachers  are  required.  Then,  too,  the  advanced  work  pro- 
vided requires  teachers  of  special  ability  with  corresponding  salaries. 

During  the  year,  the  work  of  rewriting  the  curriculum  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  was  undertaken.  A  questionnaire  had  been  sent  out 
and  the  information  thus  gathered  was  considered  first  by  a  committee 
of  citizens  composed  of  representatives  of  various  public  organizations. 
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Their  suggestions  were  passed  on  to  a  professional  committee  to  which 
was  committed  the  work  of  drafting  the  various  courses.  Similar 
action  is  under  way  with  respect  to  the  courses  of  study  in  secondary 
schools. 

Liberal  grants  to  encourage  the  building  of  teachers'  residences 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  in  many  districts.  This  is  a  highly 
interesting  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  proper  accommodation  for 
the  teacher  near  the  school.  The  provision  of  a  substantial  residence 
tends  to  secure  and  keep  the  married  teacher.  For  the  single  teacher 
who  finds  it  too  lonely,  the  small  portable  residence,  that  can  be  set 
up  near  a  farm  house,  seems  to  be  preferred. 


TYPICAL  TEACHERS  RESIDENCE 

Courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Alberta 


The  total  expenditure  of  town,  village  and  rural  school  districts 
for  the  year  was  over  $12,000,000.  Eighty-three  new  school  districts 
were  erected  during  the  year.  During  the  first  term  of  1921,  the  average 
attendance  was  89,400,  an  average  of  73.5%. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  excellent  statistical  tables  which 
summarize  the  educational  situation  in  Alberta.  The  Sex- Grade- Age 
table  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Median  ages  of  pupils  for  the  various 
grades  instead  of  average  would  be  an  improvement  but  in  this  matter 
the  Alberta  anthorities  are  only  following  the  dubious  lead  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Book  Reviews 

Mechanical  Devices  in  the  Home,  by  Edith  Allen,  Assistant  Editor 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  The  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.  1922.  $1.75.  This  book  describes  mechanical 
equipment  now  used  in  the  home.  As  indicated  in  the  preface,  the  aim 
of  the  author  has  been  (1)  "to  give  information  which  will  guide  house- 
holders in  selecting  and  installing  the  best  cooking  and  heating  devices, 
and  in  using  them  with  the  greatest  economy  of  fuel  and  safety  against 
accidents;  (2)  to  explain  the  construction  of  lighting  fixtures  and  how 
to  determine  the  amount  of  light  for  health  needed  in  various  places; 
(3)  to  explain  the  principles  of  cooling;  (4)  to  show  how  to  make  small 
repairs  which  save  plumbers'  bills;  (5)  to  guide  in  the  choice  and  care  of 
laundry  appliances  and  cooking  utensils;  (6)  to  familiarize  women  with 
the  construction  of  electric,  acetylene  and  gas  plants  and  engines,  and 
(7)  to  furnish  tables  of  measure  often  needed  for  reference".  The 
material  is  presented- in  a  concise  form  and  the  book  contains  many 
and  varied  illustrations.  As  the  information  given  is  of  a  non-technical 
nature,  this  work  should  be  useful  to  home  makers  as  well  as  to  house- 
hold science  students.  Although  several  topics  are  not  dealt  with  in 
detail,  yet  every  teacher  of  household  management  will  find  the  book 
a  worthy  addition  to  her  reference  library.  q.  e.  r. 

Longman's  Historical  Series  for  Schools:  Book  I,  A  First  Book  from  the 
earliest  times  to  1919;  Book  II,  A  History  of  Great  Britain  to  1919;  Book 
III,  An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  earliest  times  to  1919, 
by  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Man- 
chester. 1921.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Toronto.  These  histories, 
based  upon  the  concentric  system,  are  a  graded  series  of  text-books, 
intended  to  give  young  readers  the  ideas  of  continuity  and  growth, 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  history.  The  first  text  is  intended  for  boys 
and  girls  in  the  junior  forms  of  schools.  The  second  aims  "at  traversing 
the  same  ground  with  greater  thoroughness,  a  more  specific  attempt 
at  consecutive  narrative,  and  with  more  abundant  detail".  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  our  second  form  students  in  the  High  Schools. 
The  third  volume  is  of  value  as  supplementary  to  the  present  authorized 
High  School  History  of  England.  Teachers  of  History  should  procure 
copies  of  these  texts  for  the  school  library.  j.  f.  v. 

A  History  of  England — The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  1815-1920, 
by  Cyril  E.  Robinson.  Methuen,  1922.  5/-.  This  volume  of  363  pages 
is  the  fourth  and  final  volume  of  the  history  of  England  by  the  same 
author,  assistant  master  at  Winchester  College.  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  a  very  masterly  account  of  the  Great  War.    What 
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makes  the  book  valuable  to  teachers  is  the  way  the  author  interweaves 
the  history  of  England  with  the  broader  perspective  of  European  politics 
and  movements.  Moreover,  he  introduces  the  account  by  a  very  read- 
able summary  of  the  course  of  development  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
so  full  of  new  issues  and  of  perplexing  problems  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  style  is  racy  and  simple;  the  biographical  touches  are  very 
apt  and  pointed;  the  maps,  although  few  in  number,  are  not  marred  by 
many  details.  The  account  of  the  Mid- Victorian  Englishman  in  Chapter 
VIII  is  a  particularly  illuminating  bit  of  descriptive  writing.  Altogether 
this  history  is  just  what  is  needed  by  the  High  School  teacher  to  add 
details  and  a  sympathetic  outlook  to  the  meagre  outline  he  may  already 
have.  J.  F.  v. 

Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography,  by  George  C.  Chisholm.  824 
pages.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Toronto.     Price  25  shillings. 

1%  is  safe  to  say  that  no  book  ever  published  in  commercial  geography 
has  had  as  profound  influence  as  has  the  book  under  review,  which  now 
appears  in  a  thoroughly  revised  edition.  Indeed,  every  book  in  com- 
mercial geography  that  has  appeared  since  Chisholm' s  Handbook  has 
borrowed  much  of  the  best  that  is  in  it  from  this  book.  If  there  is  one 
book  above  all  others  that  the  serious  teacher  of  commercial  geography 
should  possess  it  is  this  volume.  After  discussing  the  general  principles 
underlying  commerce,  it  devotes  a  section  to  each  of  the  important 
commodities.  Then  it  takes  up  the  subject  country  by  country.  It  is 
very  surprising  to  find  that  such  a  careful  writer  and  thorough  scholar 
as  Chisholm  has  made  several  serious  slips  in  regard  to  Canada.  In  the 
map  at  page  596  the  naming  of  the  Canadian  railways  is  hopelessly  out  of 
date,  such  names  as  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  still 
appearing,  and  the  latter  on  what  was  formerly  the  National  Trans- 
continental, but  never  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  Further,  the  eminent 
author  does  not  seem  aware  that  Ontario  i^  one  of  the  greatest  gold 
producing  regions  of  the  world,  but  still  thinks  that  the  Yukon  is  our 
greatest  source  of  the  yellow  metal .  He  also  states  that  British  Columbia 
leads  in  silver  though  the  amount  produced  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  been  insignificant  compared  with  what  is  produced  in  Ontario.  It 
is  necessary  to  point  out  one  other  bad  error.  On  page  604  he  says: 
"In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  vast  territory  on  both  sides  of  Hudson's 
(sic}  Bay,  not  yet  so  organized"  (that  is,  into  provinces) .  The  region 
east  of  Hudson  Bay  is  now  organized  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Quebec.  On  page  624  he  gives  the  divisions  of  the  unorganized  part 
of  Canada  as  Ungava,  Keewatin  and  Mackenzie.  They  should  be 
Mackenzie,  Keewatin,  and  Franklin. 

However,  these  are  mere  slips  and  count  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  great  merits  of  the  book.  G.  A.  C. 


Book  Notices 

(Notice  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere) 

Bookless  Lessons  for  the  Teacher- Mother,  by  Ella  F.  Lynch.  Cloth  265  pages.  Price 
$1.90.    Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  1922. 

A  French  Poetry  Book,  by  A.  Watson  Bain.  Limp,  86  pages.  Price  1$.  Qd.  London, 
Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922.  This  collection  consists  of  two  parts.  Part  I  being  suitable 
for  juniors  and  Part  II  for  more  advanced  pupils.  The  selections  include  verse  by 
living  authors. 

Business  Geography,  by  E.  Huntington  and  F.  Williams.  Cloth,  482  pages.  Price 
$2.75.     New  York..  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1922. 

The  Story  of  an  Eskimo  Dog,  by  Ernest  Harold  Baynes.  Cloth,  137  pages.  Price 
$1.65.    Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  1922. 

Western  Birds,  by  Harriet  Williams  Myers.  Cloth,  391  pages.  Price  $4.40.  Toronto, 
The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  1922. 

Shakespeare  and  the  Heart  of  a  Child,  by  Gertrude  Slaughter.  Cloth,  262  pages. 
Price  $2.00.    Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  1922. 

Neighbours:  A  Happy  Novel  of  the  North-West,  by  Robert  Stead.  315  pages.  Price 
$1.75  net.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Toronto.  This  is  the  kind  of  story  that  keeps  the 
reader  reading  until  after  his  usual  bed-time.  The  interest  is  so  keen  throughout  that 
the  book  will  usually  be  completed  in  two  sittings  at  least.  Not  only  is  it  a  good  story; 
it  is  also  an  excellent  picture  of  pioneer  conditions  in  Western  Canada ;  it  is,  moreover, 
strikingly  illustrative  of  our  basic  Canadian  principle  that  hard  work  is  essential  to 
success.  The  whole  book  exhales  healthy,  hearty,  wholesome  Canadianism  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  w.  J.  d. 

Mary  in  California:  More  adventures  of  an  American  Family  Robinson,  for  Girls 
of  ten  to  twelve  years.  By  Constance  Johnson.  242  pages.  Price  $1.90  net.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and  Toronto.  "The  beautiful  coast  cities,  the  mis- 
sions, the  mountains,  and  a  real  forest  fire,  Mills  College,  the  Greek  Theatre,  Muir 
Woods,  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  many  other  important  and  picturesque  places  and  people 
come  into  their  days.  During  their  trips  they  learn  something  of  the  early  history  of 
California,  and  much  of  its  present  society  and  industries.  The  plot  includes  such  a 
mystery  as  all  boys  and  girls  enjoy. "    This  is  a  good  book  for  the  school  library. 

w.  J.  D. 
A  Manual  of  French  Pronunciation  and  Diction,  based  on  the  notation  of  L'Associa- 
tion  Phonetique  Internationale,  by  J.  W.  Jack,  M.A.     Cloth,  244  pages.     Price  7/6. 
London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Klipper-Klopper  and  other  Verses  for  Children,  by  Marjorie  Wilson.  Paper  boards, 
60  pages.     Price  2/6.     London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Chronicles  of  the  Wishfords,  A  Continuous  Story  Reader  for  Young  Children,  by 
Anne  Pritchard.  Cloth,  84  pages.  Price  1  /3.  London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1922. 

Tich  and  Jack,  Dog  Stories,  by  Hilda  M.  Wicksteed.  Cloth,  125  pages.  Price 
1/3.     London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922. 

Bartholomew's  General  Map  of  Europe.  Published  by  John  Bartholomew  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  This  is  not  a  wall  map  but  a  folding  map  very  useful  for  reference 
in  the  office  or  on  the  teacher's  desk.  As  it  has  all  important  places  marked  and  the 
new  boundaries  are  very  distinct,  it  is  valuable  in  the  school.  g.  a.  c. 

The  King  of  Ireland's  Son,  by  Padriac  Colum.  Cloth,  316  pages.  Price  $2.75.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada. 
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A  Concise  French  Course,  by  P.  A.  Dessagnes.  Cloth,  154  pages.  Price  75  cents. 
London,  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.;  Toronto,  Macmillan,  1922. 

Readings  in  English  Social  History  from  Contemporary  Literature.  Vol.  V,  1688- 
1837,  by  R.  B.  Morgan,  M.Litt.  Cloth,  125  pages.  Price  $1.20.  Cambridge,  The 
University  Press;  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1922.  This  is  the  latest  volume  of  an 
excellent  series  of  illustrated  source  books.  Like  its  predecessors  it  emphasizes  the 
social  rather  than  the  political  history  of  England.  For  the  class  studying  British 
history  these  volumes  are  exceedingly  useful. 

Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  by  A.  A.  Davey.  Cloth,  96  pages.  London,  Edward 
Arnold.  This  is  a  little  book  filled  with  good  maps  and  an  abundance  of  up-to-date 
information  about  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Teacher's  Technique,  by  Charles  Elmer  Holley,  Ph.D.  New  York,  The  Century 
Co.,  1922.    Cloth,  378  pp.    A  volume  in  the  Century  Education  Series. 

The  Administration  of  Schools  in  the  Cities  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  William  L. 
Richardson.    Cloth,  315  pages.    Price  $5.00.    Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons. 

Training  in  Literary  Appreciation.  F.  H.  Pritchard.  Cloth,  203  pages.  Price  2/6. 
London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Midsummer,  by  Katharine  Adams.  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada.  Cloth,  241 
pages,  illustrated,  $1.75.  This  is  a  highly  entertaining  account  of  a  summer  spent  by 
an  American  boy  and  girl  in  their  grandfather's  castle  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Sweden. 
Their  friendship  with  some  interesting  Swedish  children,  the  mystery  surrounding  a 
Swedish  fisher  boy  and  a  Russian  artist,  and  their  connection  with  the  castle,  combine 
to  make  a  most  readable  story.  All  centres  about  the  great  Midsummer  Fete,  such  an 
important  event  in  Sweden.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  book  makes  one  appreciate 
the  publishers'  statement  that  Miss  Adams  spent  some  years  of  her  own  girlhood  in 
that  country. 

Diantha's  Quest,  by  Emelie  Benson  Knipe  and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  of  Canada.  Cloth,  295  pages,  illustrated,  $2.  This  book  of  fiction  describes  a 
rush  to  the  goldfields  of  California  in  1849.  It  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  long 
overland  journey  on  which  Diantha,  in  her  search  for  her  father,  encounters  many 
adventures  ranging  from  a  stampede  of  buffaloes  to  an  attack  by  Indians.  A  touch 
of  mystery  is  added  by  Diantha's  "Map  of  Fairyland"  which  leads  to  treasure  hidden 
from  Mexican  revolutionists. 

Mathematics  for  Students  of  Agriculture,  by  S.  E.  Razor,  Ohio  State  University. 
Cloth,  209  pages.  1921.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  This  book  presents  a  year's 
work  in  mathematics  for  students  taking  agricultural  courses  in  secondary,  "vocational 
and  technical  schools  and  in  colleges.  The  modern  agriculturist  must  devote  a  larger 
part  of  his  time  to  mental  activity  along  scientific  lines.  To  do  this  rationally  he  must 
have  better  methods  for,  and  more  practice  in,  estimating,  computing  and  comparing 
the  materials  and  processes  with  which  he  works.  The  object  of  this  text  is  to  furnish 
a  better  basis  for  effecting  these  ends. 

Beginning  Spanish,  by  Aurelio  M.  Espinosa,  Ph.D.,  and  Clifford  G.  Allen.  Cloth, 
350  pages,  illustrated.  New  York,  American  Book  Co.  This  is  a  well  printed,  well 
illustrated  beginner's  book  using  the  direct  method. 

A  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Spelling,  by  H.  C.  Pryor,  and  M.  S.  Pittman.  Paper 
boards  XI +141  pages.  Price  $1.25.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  help  teachers  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  teaching 
of  spelling. 

A  First  Book  of  General  Science,  by  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc,  and  A.  J.  V.  Gale,  B.A. 
Cloth,  145  pages.  Price  $1.85.  This  text  is  an  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of 
animal  and  plant  life. 
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Heroines  of  Modern  Progress,  by  Elmer  C.  Adams  and  Warren  Dunham  Foster. 
Cloth,  340  pages,  illustrated.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  biographies  very  suitable  for  High  School  libraries.  The  heroines  are  Elizabeth 
Fry,  Mary  Lyon,  Elizabeth  Cody  Stanton,  Harriet  Beecher  Stow,  Florence  Nightingale 
and  five  others. 

The  New  Citizen,  by  George  E.  Reaman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Paper  X+64  pages.  Price 
$1.00.  Toronto,  Macmillan.  This  book  explains  a  method  of  teaching  English  to 
foreigners,  and  is  written  with  the  object  of  assisting  in  the  assimilation  of  the 
foreigners  within  our  gates. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A., 
F.A.S.  Cloth,  XL +  196  pages.  Price  4/6.  Cambridge  University  Press.  This  volume 
contains  selections  from  Scott's  longer  poems  and  nine  of  his  shorter  ones.  From  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  for  instance,  thirty- four  of  the  best  stanzas  are  quoted.  The  introduc- 
tion and  the  notes  are  full. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  English,  by  Arnold  Smith,  M.A.    Cloth,  170  pages.    Price 
3/6.    London,  Methuen  &  Co.    This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  English  Course,  the 
second  volume  of  which  will  be  an  introduction  to  literature. 

The  Wrinkle  Book,  by  Archoibld  Williams,  B.A.  Cloth,  515  pages.  Price  $2.25. 
Toronto,  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd.  This  volume  is  a  collection  of  wrinkles  or  hints, 
recipes,  and  items  of  information  and  instruction,  selected  solely  on  their  merits  as 
being  most  generally  useful  to  the  average  person. 

Bits  of  Bronze,  by  H.  C.  Mason,  with  preface  by  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury.  Sketches  by  D. 
C.  McArthur.  Paper  boards,  120  pages.  Price  $1.00.  Toronto,  Thomas  Allen.  This  is 
an  interesting  collection  of  sketches  most  of  which  were  written  originally  for  the 
O.A.C.  Review.  Graduates  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  will  be  particularly 
interested. 

Civic  Science  in  the  Home,  by  George  W.  Hunter,  Ph.D.,  and  Walter  G.  Whitman, 
A.M.  Cloth,  416  pages,  fully  illustrated.  New  York,  American  Book  Co.  This  is  a 
text  applying  science  in  the  problems  of  home  life. 

Human  Behavior,  by  Stuart  Paton.  Cloth,  465  pages.  Price  $6.00.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Psychology  of  Arithmetic,  by  E.  L.  Thorndike.  Cloth,  314  pages.  Price  $2.25. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

The  Psychology  of  Learning,  by  W.  H.  Pyle.  Cloth,  308  pages.  Price  $1.80.  War- 
wick and  York. 

Oral  Exercises  in  Number,  by  Anna  L.  Rice.  Cloth,  135  pages.  Price  76c.  New 
York,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

A  Manual  of  French,  by  H.  J.  Chaytar.  Cloth,  138  pages.  Price  4/.  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

The  Old  Tobacco  Shop,  by  W.  Bowen.  Cloth,  236  pages.  Price  $1.75.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.  of  Canada.    An  interesting  story  for  boys  and  girls. 

Comparative  Geography,  by  L'Estrange.  Vols.  V  and  VI,  boards,  154  and  128  pages. 
Price  2/6  each.    London,  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd. 

General  Science,  by  A.  T.  Simmons.  Cloth,  145  pages.  Price  $1.85.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  of  Canada. 

Applied  Arithmetic,  by  Lennes  and  Jenkins.  Books  I,  II  and  III,  283,  289,  and  342 
pages.    Philadelphia,  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Titch  and  Jock,  by  Hilda  M.  Wicksteed.     Limp  cloth,  124  pages.     Price  1/3. 
London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922.    Two  dog  stories  for  children. 

Longmans1  Geographical  Series.     Book  J.     The  World.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.. 
London.    613  pages.    Price  7/6. 
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TEACHERS- 

send  to-day  for  this  new 
EDUCATIONAL  CHART 


EDUCATIONAL  Br  IT 

of  SHREDDED  WHEAT  BISCUIT 


Eg 


The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 


THIS  chart  shows  interesting  and  in- 
structive steps  in  the  planting,  har- 
vesting and  threshing  of  wheat,  the 
great  food  staple  of  Canada.  It  shows 
the  process  of  making  the  wheat  into 
Shredded  Wheat,  one  of  the  best  known 
whole  wheat  food  products.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  ten  colours  and  is  accompanied 
by  descriptive  booklet  to  be  used  by  teacher 
in  explaining  it  to  the  scholars. 


Thousands  of  teachers  are  using  this  chart 
and  find  it  of  great  assistance  in  their  work. 
One  teacher  says: 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  Shredded 
Wheat  Chart.  It  certainly  has  been  a  help 
to  me  in  my  school  work  and  the  children 
were  very  enthusiastic  over  it." 
Many  other  teachers  express  the  same 
approval. 


The  size  of  this  chart  is  22|  x  24  inches. 

It  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  any  teacher  sending  ten  cents  in 
stamps  to  the  address  below,  or  by  sending  10  pictures  of 
Niagara  Falls,  cut  from  the  ends  of  10  Shredded  Wheat  packages 

The  Canadian  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Ltd. 


1401  Royal  Bank  Building 


Toronto,  Ontario 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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Our  Canadian  Literature,  by  Albert  Durant  Watson  and  Lome  Albert  Pierce.  Cloth, 


i 


Character  Education  in  the  Elementary  School,  by  William  Albert  Rothney.  Paper, 
157  pages.    Price  $1.00.    Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  1922. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  France,  by  E.  M.  Butterworth,  B.A.  Boards,  137 
pages.    Price  2/6.    Glasgow,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd. 

Wisp:  A  Girl  of  Dublin,  by  Katharine  Adams.  309  pages.  Price  $2.00.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and  Toronto.  This  is  an  excellent  book  for  girls  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  "It  is  the  story  of  a  little  Dublin  girl  of  fourteen. 
She  lives  in  a  dingy  tenement  called  Jeffers  Court,  and  has  many  friends  there.  Although 
she  has  no  parents  or  money  and  no  one  to  care  for  her,  she  makes  a  beautiful  world 
of  her  own  out  of  the  things  she  imagines.  Her  vivid  love  of  beauty,  of  the  fairies, 
and  of  all  that  gives  to  life  a  touch  of  something  beyond  its  seeming  mundane  every  - 
dayness,  helps  her  to  find  happiness  for  herself  and  others.  She  makes  friends  with 
some  children  from  America  and  their  cousins  from  India  who  come  to  live  in  a  big, 
gloomy,  old  house  on  Fitzwilliam  Square  in  Dublin.  The  story  is  about  their  acquaint- 
ance and  their  adventures  and  how  through  Wisp  they  come  to  feel  for  themselves  the 
charm  of  Ireland.    They  live  through  very  exciting  times. "  w.  J.  D. 

Sewing  Machines,  by  Rosamond  C.  Cook,  Associate  Professor  Home  Economics, 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa.  The  Manual 
Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.  1922.  $1.25.  This  book  is  designed  as  a  text  for  schools 
in  which  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  is  taught.  The  writer  considers  the  following 
topics:  history  of  the  sewing  machine,  various  makes,  the  mechanism  and  the  under- 
lying principles  of  the  sewing  machine.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  good  and 
the  book  gives  much  information  which  will  assist  teachers  and  housewives  in  the  selec- 
tion, care  and  operation  of  a  sewing  machine. 


Notes  and  News 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ontario  Sepondary  School  Teachers' 
Federation  was  hejd  in  the  Oddfellows'  Temple,  Toronto,  on  December 
28th.  Representatives  were  present  from  each  of  the  fourteen  districts 
of  the  province,  and  topics  of  a  wide  variety  were  discus,sed.  The  re- 
tiring President,  Mr.  Auld  of  Tillsonburg,  outlined  what  the  Federatioi 
had  done  and  could  still  accomplish.  He  said  that  the  factors  account- 
ing for  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Federation  had  been  "sane 
leadership,  moderation  in  objectives,  publicity  of  policy,  firmness  but 
fairness  to  all,  and  the  growing  public  opinion  in  favour  of  an  estab- 
lished, recognized  Federation  of  Teachers".  The  Convention  also 
heard  an  address  from  their  solicitor,  W.  D.  McPherson,  K.C.,  on  the 
subject  of  " Contracts".  Mr.  Tuke,  the  Principal  of  Haileybury  High 
School,  told  of  conditions  in  that  town  since  the  fire.  The  Convention 
decided  to  ask  each  district  of  the  province  for  a  contribution  of  one 
dollar  per  member,  to  help  in  making  good  the  losses  sustained  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  Haileybury  High  School.  The  first  President 
of  the  Federation,  Lt.-Col.  Wm.  Michell,  M.C.,  was  presented  with  a 
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Lfter  85  years  as  the  UNIVERSAL   SYSTEM 
has  again  proved   SUPREME   in  OPEN  COMPETITION 
by  establishing  NEW  WORLD'S  RECORDS  at   speeds 
of   200,    220,    240  and   280  words  per  minute. 


ISAAC  PITMAJI 


THE   SYSTEM 


SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  LIMITED 

70  BOND  STREET  TORONTO,  ONT. 

AND  AT  LONDON.  BATH.  MELBOURNE  AND  NEW  YORK 

Wholesale  Canadian  Agent:: 
THE  COMMERCIAL  TEXT-BOOK  CO.,  and  THE  COPP.  CLARK  CO..  LIMITED 


PRANG  WATER  COLORS 

are  the  standard  School  colors;  they  are  of  unrivalled  quality,  and  in  enamelled 
metal  boxes  of  superior  design. 

BOX  No.  8  contains  eight  semi-moist  pans,  viz.,  Carmine,  Gamboge,  Ultra- 
marine, Orange,  Standard  Green,  Violet  No.  2,  Warm  Sepia  and  Charcoal 
Gray,  with  one  No.  7  Camel's  Hair  Brush.  Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 
BOX  No.  3A  contains  four  dry  cakes,  viz.,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Carmine  Red 
Mineral  Yellow,  Black  and  No.  7  Camel's  Hair  Brush.  Price  40  cents,  post- 
paid. 

To  introduce  the  above  two  boxes,  one  of  each,  and  a  box  of  PRANG 
CRAYONEX  DRAWING  CRAYONS  mailed  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Ask  for  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Crayons  and  Water  Colors. 


Write  A.  J.  McCRAE,  Agent 


23  Scott  Street,  Toronto 


Sole  Makers:  AMERICAN  CRAYON  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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framed  certificate  of  Life  Membership  in  the  Federation.  The  Con- 
vention re-affirmed  its  previous  stand,  expressing  disapproval  of  the 
granting  of  regular  High  School  Assistants'  certificates  to  those  who  are 
not  graduates  in  Arts  from  some  recognized  University.  Dr.  Hardy, 
the  delegate  to  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  Convention  in 
Saskatoon  last  summer,  explained  the  work  of  that  body;  the  C.T.F. 
Convention  next  summer  will  be  held  in  Montreal,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
at  least  one  Secondary  School  representative  will  attend  from  each 
district  in  Ontario.  At  present  the  Collegiates  and  High  Schools  of  the 
province  show  much  higher  percentages  of  Federation  membership  than 
the  Continuation  Schools,  and  the  incoming  Secretaries  were  instructed 
to  use  every  effort  to  show  the  Continuation  School  teachers  the  benefits 
of  membership  in  the  Federation.  The  officers  elected  for  1923  were: 
President — H.  R.  H.  Kenner,  Peterborough;  First  Vice-President — 
Walter  Clarke,  Hamilton;  Second  Vice-President — Miss  A.  A.  Boyd,- 
Morrisburg;  Prov.  Treasurer — A.  S.  Zavitz,  Peterborough;  Secretary  for 
Continuation  Schools — G.  A.  Clarke,  Drayton ;  Provincial  Secretary 
S.  H.  Henry,  Toronto. 


Mr.  Geoffrey  A.  Wheable,  B.A.,  was  recently  appointed  an  Inspectoi 
of  Public  Schools  for  the  city  of  London,  Ontario.     In  accepting  this 

position  Mr.  Wheable  finds  a  new 
sphere  of  labour  in  surroundings 
already  familiar  to  him.  He  is  a 
native  of  London,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  London  Collegiate  Institute. 
He  taught  for  three  years  in  one 
Public  School  in  London  and  was 
for  four  years  Principal  of  another. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr. 
Wheable  has  found  time  to  see  much 
of  life  outside  the  limits  of  his  native 
town.  He  was  one  of  the  class  of 
1912  in  the  Faculty  of  Education 
at  Toronto  and  subsequently  took 
a  degree  in  Arts  at  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. When  the  Great  War  broke 
out  Mr.  Wheable  enlisted  with  the 
42nd  Battalion.  He  served  in  France 
as  platoon  and  company  commander. 
He  was  wounded  at  Passchendaele 
in  1917  and  invalided  to  Canada  the  following  year.  For  his  services 
at  Passchendaele  he  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 


Mr.  Geoffrey  A.  Wheable,  B.A. 
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1923 
A  New  Year 


START    IT    RIGHT 


WITH 


UP-TO-DATE  EQUIPMENT 

SELECTED  FROM 

MOYER'S 
CATALOGS 


If  you  have  mislaid  your  copy,  let  us  jfo, 

send  you  another. 

E.  N.  MOYER  COMPANY  LIMITED     t 

CANADA'S  SCHOOL  FURNISHERS  # 

TORONTO 


100  WEST  FRONT  STREET 

(Opposite  New  Union  Station) 


Winnipeg 


Saskatoon 
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Quebec 

The  Executive  of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers 
met  in  the  High  School  of  Montreal  on  Saturday,  January  6th,  and 
fixed  the  date  of  the  annual  convention  for  October  10th,  11th,  12th 
and  13th.  The  programme  has  been  planned  in  general,  and  will  be 
adopted  finally  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive,  which  has  been 
arranged  for  Saturday,  March  24th.    . 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Educational  Statistics  of  the  Province 
has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Quebec.  The  report  shows  an  increase  in  provincial  and  school  board 
contributions  in  education. 

David  W.  Johnson,  former  pupil  of  Lachine  High  School,  and  at 
present  a  student  at  McGill  University,  has  been  selected  as  Rhodes 
Scholar  for  the  year  1923.    Mr.  Johnson  intends  to  study  Law  at  Oxford. 

On  December  20th,  the  Protestant  Central  Board  of  Examiners  met 
at  Macdonald  College  and  awarded  elementary  diplomas  to  the  students 
who  have  followed  the  first  short  course  for  an  elementary  diploma. 
The  following  teachers  who  received  diplomas  at  that  time  have  obtained 
positions:  Miss  Corbett  at  Aylmer  Academy;  Miss  Curtis,  Brome 
School;  Miss  Devine,  Estcourt;  Miss  Dobbie,  Dodd's  School  at  Gren- 
ville;  Miss  Hudson,  Rupert;  Miss  Hunter,  Clarenceville;  Miss  Hutt, 
Miss  Dunlop's  School,  Montreal;  Miss  Stoddard,  New  Ireland;  Mr. 
Snyder,  Strathcona  Academy,  Outremont.  Thirty-eight  students, 
including  four  men,  were  admitted  to  the  new  short  course  com- 
mencing February  3rd,  1923. 

The  new  Baron  Byng  High  School,  St.  Urbain  Street,  Montreal, 
was  opened  on  Tuesday,  January  9th,  by  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  new  High  School  at  St.  Lambert  was  opened  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
Parmelee,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  evening  of 
January  9th. 

Manitoba 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation  was  held 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  in  Winnipeg,  on  December  28th,  with 
an  excellent  representation  from  the  various  locals  throughout  the 
province,  94  delegates  being  present. 

In  his  presidential  address,  E.  K.  Marshall  reviewed  the  events  of 
the  past  year,  commenting  on  the  splendid  loyalty  of  the  teachers  during 
the  troubles  of  the  year.  The  annual  fee  had  been  raised  to  $5.00  and 
the  membership  was  now  at  the  highest  point  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  He  reviewed  the  Brandon  school  case  and  declared  that 
the  teachers  of  Canada  were  united  in  their  demand  that  the  terms  of 
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Teachers'  Aid  Department 


NOW  READY 

Key  to  Ont.  Public  School  Arithmetic $5.  00 

Key  to  Ont.  P.  S.  Grammar  and  Composition 4.  00 

Key  to  Ont.  School  Bookkeeping,  Part  I 4.  00 

Key  to  Ont.  H.  S.  Physics 6.  00 

Key  to  H.  S.  Latin  Book 6.  00 

Grade  VIII  Sask.  Literature 3.  00 

Grade  VIII  Alberta  Literature 3.  00 

Ontario  Fourth  Reader  Notes 4.  00 

High  School  Reader  (Revised  Edition) 6.  00 

Tennyson,  Browning  and  Arnold  (Ontario) 4.  00 

Coleridge  and  Tennyson  (Saskatchewan) 4.  00 

Narrative  and  Lyric  Poems,  First  Series 4.  00 

Narrative  and  Lyric  Poems,  Second  Series,  Part  A 2.  00 

Narrative  and  Lyric  Poems,  Second  Series,  Part  B 3.  00 

Selections  from  Alexander's  Anthology 5.  00 

Modern  English  Prose  (Carpenter  and  Brewster) 2.  00 

English  Poetry,  Its  Principles  and  Progress   (Gayley  and  Young) 1.  00 

Lessons  on  Macbeth $2.  00 

Lessons  on  As  You  Like  It 2.  00 

Lessons  on  Julius  Caesar 2. 00 

Lessons  on  King  Lear 2.  00 

Lessons  on  Coriolanus 2.  00 

Lessons  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice 2.  00 

Lessons  on  Othello 2.  00 

Lessons  on  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 2.  00 

Lessons  on  The  Tempest 2.  00 

Lessons  on  Hamlet 2.  00 

Lessons  on  King  Henry  V 2.  00 

Lessons  on  King  Lear 2.  00 

Lessons  on  Richard  III 3.  00 

Lessons  on  Romeo  and  Juliet.. 4.  00 

Notes  on  many  Supplementary  Reading  and  Collateral  Reading  texts,  each. . .  .50 

We  have  established  a  department  to  care  for  the  various  difficulties  that  confront  the 

Public  School  or  at  times  the  High  School  Teacher.       All  work  is    prepared  by  experts 
and  will  give  satisfaction. 

A  Trial  Order  Requested 

We  especially  commend  our  Shakesperaean  helps  not  only  to  Teachers  but 
to  Literary  Clubs  and  Reading  Societies. 
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the  Saskatoon  resolution  alone  formed  the  basis  for  a  solution.  The 
new  board  was  expected  to  make  some  move  for  settlement.  Until  that 
took  place,  the  M.T.F.  could  not  recommend  any  teacher  to  seek  a 
position  in  Brandon. 

The  president  also  said  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  a  thorough 
educational  survey  of  the  province  should  be  made,  that  the  basis  of 
taxation  for  school  purposes  ought  to  be  broadened  and  the  burden  of 
secondary  education  more  justly  distributed. 

The  secretary,  G.  J.  Reeve,  stated  that  since  September  1,475 
teachers  had  paid  their  annual  fees  and  hoped  by  June  to  be  able  to 
report  a  membership  of  2,000.  He  related  a  number  of  cases  which 
had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Federation  and  showed  a  growing  trust  of, 
and  faith  in,  the  Federation  on  the  part  of  both  trustees  and  teachers. 

The  treasurer,  A.  B.  Gillespie,  showed  that  $13,838.82  had  been 
raised  for  general  expenses,  the  balance  on  hand  being  $6,274.31.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Macdonald  reported  for  the  Brandon  Relief  Fund  and  showed 
receipts  for  $15,378.02.  Of  this  fund  a  balance  of  $2,000  yet  remains 
for  this  committee  to  use.  His  report  will  be  incorporated  in  the  official 
Bulletin  to  be  issued  in  January. 

The  Legislative  report  was  presented  by  H.  W.  Huntly,  the  Publicity 
by  Miss  E.  S.  Colwell,  and  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  by 
C.  W.  Laidlaw.    Mr.  P.  D.  Harris  spoke  on  Pensions. 

A  great  number  of  resolutions  were  considered,  among  those  adopted 
being  one  re-affirming  the  stand  taken  on  the  Brandon  situation.  Sup- 
port was  given  to  the  recommendation  that  a  Bureau  of  Education  be 
set  up  at  Ottawa  where  statistics  might  be  co-ordinated,  publications 
issued,  and  the  common  features  of  Canadian  education  developed.  A 
committee  was  ordered  to  study  the  question  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes;  another  recognized  organizations  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire; 
and  another  urged  the  further  provision  for  a  summer  course  on  Statis- 
tics and  Measurements  in  Education. 

On  the  whole,  cause  for  congratulation  in  federation  work  should 
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be  felt,  particularly  for  what  had  been  done  during  the  past  four  months. 
The  work  of  organization  was  advancing  more  slowly  than  had  been 
hoped,  but  a  strong  foundation  was  being  laid. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  President — 
C.  W.  Laidlaw,  Winnipeg;  Vice-President — G.  J.  Elliott,  West  Kildonan; 
Secretary — G.J. Reeves, Winnipeg;  Treasurer — A.  B.  Gillespie, Norwood ; 
Immediate  Past  President — E.  K.  Marshall,  Portage  la  Prairie;  other 
members  to  form  the  executive:  A.  C.  Campbell,  Winnipeg;  Miss  E.  S. 
Colwell,  Winnipeg;  H.  W.  Huntly,  Winnipeg;  H.  J.  Everall,  Roblin; 
J.  H.  Plewes,  Foxwarren ;  H.  L.  Albright,  Manitou ;  Mrs.  G.  P.  MacLeod, 
Transcona,  and  B.  A.  Tingley,  Selkirk. 

Nova  Scotia 

The  teachers  of  North  Cumberland  County  held  a  very  successful 
Institute  at  Amherst,  December  13th,  14th,  15th.  During  the  first 
day,  rural  teachers  visited  the  town  schools,  and  saw  the  classes  at 
work.  Inspector  B.  R.  Hall  and  Principal  F.  G.  Morehouse  were  the 
organizers  of  the  work  and  of  the  programme. 

Christmas  entertainments  have  been  the  central  theme  everywhere 
recently.  Not  many  years  ago,  only  town  teachers  made  much  of  the 
Christmas  season ;  but  now  every  ambitious  rural  teacher  holds  a  credit- 
able entertainment. 

Miss  J.  Mabel  White,  B.A.,  is  principal  of  the  .Guysboro  schools. 
Miss  Deborah  Crowell,  B.A.,  is  vice-principal  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Kenneth 
Huskins  is  teaching  at  Sable  River,  Shelburne  County. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Wright,  Apple  River,  Cumberland  County,  has  his  two- 
department  school  organized  into  Trail  Rangers  and  Girl  Guides. 
Through  these  organizations,  he  can  teach  much  that  would  not  be 
acceptable  if  offered  as  regular  school  work. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Wellard,  musical  director  in  Truro  Schools  and  in  the 
Normal  College,  is  staging  a  singing  contest  for  all  the  children  of 
Colchester  County.  The  children  in  several  rural  schools  are  already 
preparing,  in  their  own  minds,  to  defeat  the  town-trained  pupils.  Such 
a  contest  will  do  much  to  popularize  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  schools. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Teachers'  Union  is  now  publishing  a  very  creditable 
monthly  Bulletin.  Dr.  M.  M.  Coady,  Antigonish,  is  the  efficient  secre- 
tary, and  is  aided  by  a  number  of  local  secretaries. 
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"  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Ontario  Every  teacher  who  can  make  it  possible  to  attend 

Educational  the  meetings  of  the  O.E.A.  next  month,  April  2nd 

Association  to  6th,  will  find  it  unusually  worth  while.     It  is  the 

annual  opportunity  not  only  to  meet  other  teachers 
engaged  in  similar  work,  faced  with  the  same  difficulties,  solving  the 
same  problems,  but  to  meet  those  who  touch  our  field  of  work  at  other 
points.  Here  the  representatives  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education,  trustees  and  administrators,  parents  and  citizens,  all  come 
together  once  a  year  to  discuss  the  one  great  common  interest,  the 
welfare  of  the  children  and  youth  of  this  country. 

This  year,  co-operation  with  the  National  Council  of  Education, 
whose  conference  on  Education  and  Citizenship  is  to  be  held  the  same 
week  in  Toronto,  affords  the  visiting  teacher  unusual  attractions.  Never 
before  has  he  had  a  chance  to  hear  not  only  from  outstanding  citizens 
and  educators  of  our  own  country  but  from  merf  so  prominent  in  the 
educational  life  of  Great  Britain  as  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  Sir  Robert 
Baden-Powell  and  Sir  Henry  Newbolt;  Lady  Baden-Powell  will  address 
the  teachers  and  trustees  on  Monday,  April  2nd,  on  The  Girl  Guide  at 
Work  and  Play.  The  usual  attendance  of  about  a  thousand  teachers 
should  not  be  satisfactory  this  year.  There  are  more  than  14,000 
teachers  in  Ontario.  In  Manitoba  there  are  less  than  4,000  teachers, 
but  the  attendance  at  the  Manitoba  Educational  Association  last  year 
was  over  1,800. 

Sir  Henry  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  is  generously    giving    three 

Newbolt  months  of  his  time  to  the  Lecture  Scheme  of  the 

National  Council  of  Education.  He  is  now  visiting 
the  leading  cities  of  Canada  delivering  addresses  on  "Literature  and 
Life"  to  public  audiences  and  on  more  technical  subjects  to  groups  of 
teachers  of  English. 
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Canadian  teachers  will  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  Sir  Henry 
Newbolt.  The  author  of  "Admirals  All",  "  The  Fighting  Temeraire". 
"Drake's  Drum"  and  "Vitai  Lampada"  is  known  in  Canadian  school- 
rooms far  and  wide.  Sir  Henry's  latest  contribution  to  education  has 
been  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  created  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  report  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  England. 
Their  Report,  recently  published,  covers  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  it 
will  for  many  years  remain  the  last  word  on  this  subject.  Its  outstanding 
recommendations  have  already  been  published  in  The  School.  Every 
teacher  of  English  should  read  this  Report. 

A  suggestion  Mr.  S.  E.  Lang,  M.A.,  the  Inspector  of  Secondary 

from  Schools  for  Manitoba,  in  his  recent  annual  report  to 

Manitoba  the  Minister  of  Education,  after  pointing  out  that 

schools  varied  a  good  deal  in  the  extent  to  which  pupils 
used  the  library,  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  well 
to  make  the  payment  of  library  grants  dependent  partly  upon  the  use 
to  which  the  library  is  put  and  not  wholly  upon  the  amount  spent  upon 
additional  books  from  year  to  year.  In  many  school  libraries,  through- 
out Canada,  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in  the  past  on  standard 
sets  of  authors  whose  works  were  classics  in  their  department  but  were 
not  suitable  for  the  work  done  in  that  school.  They  were  kept  under 
lock  and  key  as  if  for  fear  the  pupils  might  get  them.  Year  after  year 
dust  accumulated  on  them.  More  and  more  of  recent  years,  as  newer 
methods  of  teaching  and  learning  stressing  the  activities  of  the  pupil 
rather  than  of  the  teacher,  make  their  influence  felt,  the  library  has 
tended  to  become  an  essential  and  much  used  part  of  the  school  equip- 
ment. Should  not  those  teachers  who  realize  the  value  of  a  library  in 
daily  work,  meet  with  encouragement? 

High  School  Addressing  the  English  and  History  teachers  of 

English  Toronto,   Sir   Henry   Newbolt   defined   the   aim   of 

education  as  a  knowledge  of  one's  self,  one's  neigh- 
bours and  the  world  in  which  one  lives;  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
English  as  the  subject  that  will  for  most  people  be  the  main  source  of 
both  intellectual  growth  and  of  pleasure  and  inspiration.  He  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  tendency  in  some  Ontario  High  Schools  is  to  shorten 
the  time  given  to  English.  In  his  view  the  work  of  the  last  year  or 
two  of  the  High  School  is  of  very  great  importance,  since  it  is  often  in 
that  the  ambition  of  the  boy  is  kindled,  that  the  gunpowder  is  touched 
off.  Sir  Henry  believes  that  very  many  teachers  undervalue  the  import- 
ance of  reading  aloud  and  of  dramatics.  He  would  have  the  drama 
acted  in  school,  not  treated  as  something  to  be  minutely  analysed. 
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Are  Schools  The  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on 

Over-organized?  Differentiation  of  the  Curriculum  for  boys  and  girls 
respectively  in  Secondary  Schools,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  (England),  concludes  with  these  words:  "On  the 
whole  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  in  many  schools,  and  more  especially 
girls'  schools,  the  daily  life  is  over-organized.  The  obvious  result  of 
such  methods  is  to  produce  girls  and  boys  who,  though  well  informed, 
are  rather  dull,  and  lacking  in  initiative  and  freshness  of  outlook.  We 
regard  this  as  a  serious  defect,  and  recommend  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  allow  boys  and  girls,  but  more  especially  girls,  more  free  time 
in  which  to  develop  their  own  individual  interests." 


Notes 

An  annotated  list  of  official  publications  on  consolidation  of  schools 
and  transportation  of  pupils  is  one  of  the  latest  publications  of  the 
US.  Bureau  of  Education.  About  ninety  such  publications  are  listed. 
As  the  earliest  of  these  publications  goes  back  only  to  1899,  consolidation 
would  appear  to  be  a  twentieth  century  movement. 

Now  comes  the  suggestion  that  High  School  boys  as  well  as  girls 
should  know  something  about  the  work  of  the  home.  The  Committee 
of  the  N.E.A.  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  points  out 
that  every  member  of  the  household  has  some  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  home.  Why  not  give  the  boy  as  part  of  his  school  work 
an  applied  science  course  that  would  help  him  choose  fabrics  when  he 
buys  clothes,  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  running  a  furnace  eco- 
nomically, thawing  a  frozen  pipe,  repairing  furniture,  or  doing  some 
elementary  electric  wiring.  Any  boy  who  has  ever  gone  camping  knows 
that  an  elementary  knowledge  of  cooking  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Many  requests  come  to  The  School  for  information  that  has  already 
been  published  in  previous  issues.  It  is  worth  while  keeping  the  back 
numbers.  To  make  it  easy,  The  School  has  undertaken  to  furnish 
binding  cases  which  will  hold  ten  issues  of  the  magazine.  You  can  easily 
insert  them  yourself.  These  cases  cost  fifty  cents  each.  See  the  ad- 
vertisement elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

A  new  fourteen-page  monthly  magazine  called  Industrial  Art 
is  published  by  the  American  Crayon  Company  for  art  directors  and 
teachers.  Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  A.  J.  McCrae,  23  Scott  St., 
Toronto,  and  ask  to  be  put  on  the  free  subscription  list. 
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ONTARIO  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

TUniverattp  of  Toronto 

ANNUAL  REUNION 

TIME:  Wednesday,  April 4ih,  1923,  at  5  p.m. 

PLACE :  The  Crystal  Ball-Room,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto, 
5  to  7.30. 

Massey  Hall,  8  to  10. 

COST:  $1.50  each. 

ATTRACTIONS 

1.  At  Dinner.  You  may  bring  a  guest,  wife,  brother,  sister, 
sweetheart  or  friend.  Small  tables  may  be  reserved.  The  year 
1907-8  will  be  there  in  strength  to  celebrate  their  fifteenth 
anniversary.  Short  addresses  will  be  given  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt, 
Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  and  representative  students.  College 
Songs  and  College  Yells  will  be  indulged  in. 

2.  At  Massey  Hall.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  a  large  block  of  seats  will  be  reserved  for 
those  attending  the  Reunion.  There  will  be  addresses  by  Sir 
Michael  E.  Sadler,  England's  foremost  educationist,  and  by 
President  Tory  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

But  Note:  Last  year  40  members  gave  notice  in  advance 
that  they  would  attend;  400  came.  That  cannot  be  done  this 
year.  We  must  inform  the  manager  of  the  King  Edward  by 
April  2  of  the  number  expected.  You  cannot  be  sure  of  a  ticket 
after  that  date.  Do  not  risk  it.  Cut  off  now  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  it  to  Dr.  Peter  Sandiford,  The  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  Bloor  and  Spadina,  Toronto.  If  you  find  later  that 
you  cannot  come,  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

Please  send  me tickets  for  the  Annual  Reunion,  for  which  I  enclose 


Ph0q0rder}f0r$- 


Name 

Address. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOI 


Starland  in  Springtime 


GEO.   A.   CLINE,    M.A. 
University  Schools,  Toronto 

Since  our  last  article  was  published,  the  earth  has  moved  in  its  orbit 
through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  As  a  result  of  this  movement  the 
stars  have  risen  four  minutes  earlier  each  night  and  consequently  the 
line  joining  any  star  to  Polaris  (Po  la'ris)  at  9  p.m.,  March  7th,  should 
make  a  right  angle  with  the  position  of  the  same  line  at  9  p.m., 
December  7th.  In  other  words,  the  star  map  for  March  must  be  six 
hours  in  advance  of  that  for  December. 


9  p.m. 
March  7th. 


7  p.m. 
April  7th. 
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Remembering  these  facts  we  can  readily  understand  why  Vega  (Ve'ga), 
Fomalhaut  (Fo'mal-o),  the  Northern  Cross  and  the  Great  Square  of 
Pegasus  (Pega  sus)  are  no  longer  visible.  They  are  now  ninety  degrees 
from  their  positions  in  the  December  map,  which  brings  them  below  the 
horizon  circle.  We  are  compensated  for  their  loss,  however,  by  the 
appearance  of  three  first  magnitude  stars  in  the  Eastern  sky — Arcturus 
(Arc  tu'r  us)  in  Bootes  (Bo  o'  tes),  Spica  (Spl'  ka)  in  Virgo  and  Regulus 
in  Leo.  Mars,  being  a  planet  and  subject  to  a  law  of  his  own,  is  still 
visible  in  the  West.    He  sets  at  about  9.30  p.m.,  March  7th. 

After  locating  the  Big  Dipper,  which  is  now  upside  down,  Polaris, 
Cassiopeia  and  Capella  can  easily  be  found  by  following  the  rules  given 
in  the  former  article.  Capella  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  in  the 
heavens  and  is  nearer  to  the  pole  star  than  any  other  of  the  brightest 
stars.  The  Twins  are  almost  directly  overhead,  wThile  Orion  Orl'  on) 
in  the  South-West  is  still  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  constellations.  The 
bright  star  at  Orion's  right  shoulder  (nearest  the  zenith)  is  Betelgeuse 
(Betel  guz');   that  at  his  left  foot  is  called  Rigel  (Ri'  jel). 

The  Big  Dog  star,  Sinus,  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens,  is  in  line 
with  the  three  stars  in  Orion's  belt;  Procyon  (Pro7  sion),  the  Little  Dog 
star,  Betelgeuse  and  Sirius  are  at  the  angles  of  an  almost  equal-sided 
triangle.  Procyon,  Betelgeuse  and  Pollux  form  another  equilateral 
triangle.  Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiades  (PIT'  ades)  can  be  located  without 
difficulty  in  the  Western  sky. 

A  line  forty  degrees  long  drawn  through  the  pointers  will  end  close 
to  the  Sickle,  which  is  part  of  the  constellation  Leo.  Regulus  is  the 
brilliant  star  which  gleams  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  Spica  is  the  only 
very  bright  star  in  the  South-East  during  the  early  Spring  months.  The 
handle  of  the  Dipper  points  to  Arcturus,  named  in  the  Book  of  Job 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  universe : 

"Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion?  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season?  Or 
canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons." 

Of  the  fifteen  first  magnitude  stars  visible  in  our  latitude  we  are  now 
acquainted  with  thirteen,  Sirius,  Vega,  Capella,  Arcturus,  Rigel,  Procyon, 
Betelgeuse,  Aldebaran,  Spica,  Pollux,  Fomalhaut,  Deneb  and  Regulus. 
The  other  two,  Altair  and  Antares,  will  appear  on  our  Summer  map. 

Saturn  will  be  found  about  five  degrees  North  of  Spica.  Jupiter 
rises  about  midnight,  South  of  East.  Venus  is  a  very  bright  morning 
star  and  rises  in  the  South-East  about  4  a.m. 


The  Educational  Outlook 

RIGHT  HON.  H.  A.  L.  FISHER,  M.P. 

(This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  England  from  1916  to  1922.  The  series  is 
now  appearing  in  The  Teachers'  World,  London,  England,  and  will  appear  in  The 
School  by  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  The  Teachers'  World.) 

II.  Finance  and  the  Teacher 

In  my  last  paper  I  offered  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  no  good 
object  would  be  served  by  appointing  a  Royal  Commission  to  look  into 
our  system  of  national  education  at  the  present  moment.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  imply  that  the  friends  of  education  have  not  grounds  for 
anxiety  and  self-criticism;  that  improvements  cannot,  and  should  not, 
be  effected,  or  that  we  should  be  justified  for  a  moment  in  relaxing 
our  efforts  to  widen  and  deepen  the  influence  of  education  in  the  nation, 
and  to  overtake  the  arrears  which  the  war  has  left  us. 

Now,  the  corner  stone  of  educational  efficiency  is  the  teacher.  If  the 
teaching  is  good,  education  is  good;  if  the  teaching  is  bad,  education  is 
bad.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  teaching  body  as  a  whole  in  its 
collective  or  public  appearance,  in  such  action  as  it  may  take  to  forward 
its  professional  interests,  must  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  the 
people  of  this  country.  If  the  public  action  of  the  teachers  appears  to 
the  ordinary  British  citizen  to  be  unintelligent,  or  narrow,  a  prejudice 
is  excited  which  at  once  reacts  unfavourably  upon  individual  teachers, 
however  devoted,  virtuous,  or  unselfish  they  may  be  in  the  discharge 
of  their  professional  duties. 

It  is  then  very  important  that  in  the  difficulties  which  lie  before  us 
the  teaching  profession  should  in  its  collective  appearances  give  the  im- 
pression of  being  what  most  individual  teachers  desire  that  it  should  be 
— a  thoroughly  patriotic,  intelligent,  and  public-spirited  body,  putting 
educational  interests  first  all  the  time,  not  blind  to  other  aspects  of 
national  welfare  and  other  claims  on  the  national  purse,  bu*  viewing 
those  interests  in  relation  to  the  wider  needs  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

Now,  in  all  trades-union  movements  there  is  always  a  danger  that 
the  extreme  men  will  force  the  pace.  The  men  at  the  top  may  take  a 
wide  and  statesmanlike  view.  They  may  see  difficulties  which  the 
rank  and  file  do  not  see,  for  they  have  a  wider  outlook,  and  since  an 
extreme  view  is  always  more  effective  with  a  popular  assembly  than  a 
moderate  view,  it  has  a  habit  of  prevailing. 

The  only  remedy  that  I  can  see  is  that  the  general  body  of  teachers 
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should  steadily  keep  in  view  certain  cardinal  facts  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  country  whenever  financial  questions  come  up  for  discussion 
at  their  professional  gatherings. 

What  are  these  facts  ? 

Fir st}  that  although  the  war  ceased  four  years  ago,  we  are  st'll  in 
the  region  of  war  finance.  An  income-tax  of  five  shillings  in  the  pound 
means  war  finance. 

Secondly,  that  the  country  is  compelled  every  year  to  raise  from  the 
taxpayers  three  hundred  millions  more  than  was  raised  in  1914  towards 
paying  the  interest  of  the  national  debt. 

Thirdly,  that  last  year  a  sum  of  ninety  millions  (or  more  than  the 
total  cost  of  public  education  in  England  and  Wales)  was  raised  for  ex- 
service  men,  and  that  although  this  sum  will  gradually  diminish,  as  men 
die  or  are  cured,  it  will  remain  at  a  very  high  figure  for  several  years  to 
come. 

Fourthly,  that  our  population  (owing  to  the  interruption  of  emigration 
during  the  war)  has  increased  by  a  million  since  1914. 

Fifthly,  that  owing  to  the  dislocation  of  the  exchanges  and  the 
paralysis  of  foreign  markets,  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  our  goods. 

Sixthly,  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  two  causes  above  mentioned, 
we  not  only  have  at  present  1,300,000  unemployed  largely  dependent 
on  support  from  the  public  funds,  but  that  we  must  expect  that  this 
crushing  charge  on  the  exchequer  will  be  continued  for  several  years. 

Seventhly ,  that  in  the  last  three  years  the  country  lost  through  strikes, 
stoppages,  and  lock-outs  147,000,000  working  men's  days,  with  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  wealth. 

In  other  words,  we  pay  every  year  on  account  of  charges  resulting 
from  the  war  five  and  a-half  times  the  total  cost  of  public  education  in 
Great  Britain,  and  have  in  addition  suffered  a  huge  loss  of  national  wealth 
by  industrial  disturbances. 

Now  these  facts  must  never  be  neglected  when  we  are  considering 
questions  of  educational  finance.  I  remember  receiving  a  deputation  at 
the  Board  of  Education  not  very  long  ago.  It  was  a  deputation  of 
teachers  from  a  large  provincial  town,  and  it  came  to  protest  against 
some  small  economy  or  other.  One  of  the  speakers  actually  asserted 
that  there  had  been  no  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the  financial  and 
economic  position  of  the  country  since  1918!  No  alteration!  There  had 
merely  been  the  greatest  collapse  of  trade  which  this  country  has  ever 
experienced. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  grave  situation,  the  country  has  since 
1918  added  twenty-one  millions  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  our 
elementary  schools,  besides  largely  improving  their  pensions  benefits, 
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has  trebled  its  expenditure  on  secondary  education,  and  trebled  its 
grants  to  the  Universities. 

In  the  whole  course  of  our  history  there  has  never  been  so  great  an 
increase  in  the  endowment  of  public  education  effected  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  or  under  such  adverse  conditions. 

The  ordinary  British  citizen,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  teaching 
profession,  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  the  teachers  wejre  grossly 
underpaid  before  the  war.  He  is  prepared  to  face  a  higher  bill  for  educa- 
tion, but  he  does  expect  in  return  that  the  teachers  will  show  some 
intelligent  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  for  them.  He  does 
expect  to  see  a  more  widely  diffused  spirit  of  content.  And  he  is  irritated 
by  signs  of  ingratitude  and  lack  of  perspective.  To  this  frame  of  mind 
the  public  action  of  the  teaching  body  should  be  continuously  and 
carefully  adjusted. 

It  is  the  more  important  that  the  opinion  of  the  country,  which  was 
alienated  by  the  recent  pensions  campaign,  should  once  more  be  brought 
round  to  the  side  of  the  teachers,  because  we  have  still  some  difficult 
years  ahead  of  us.  It  is  true  that  we  have  turned  the  worst  corner.  The 
big  attack  on  education  has  been  beaten  off.  The  main  positions  have 
been  saved,  and  the  first  glimmer  of  reviving  trade  shines  in  the  sombre 
sky.  Five  years  hence  the  country  may  be  ready  for  a  fresh  advance 
in  education.  Meanwhile,  we  must  be  patient,  for  the  financial  situation 
is  still  very  difficult.  If  during  the  next  quinquennium  the  estimates  of 
the  Board  of  Education  can  be  maintained  at  a  level  not  much  lower 
than  their  figure  for  last  year,  I  shall  be  well  content.  This  result,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  achieved  on  one  condition.  The  public  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  teachers  are  reasonable  people,  making  reasonable 
claims. 

Nothing  would  be  more  calculated  to  spread  this  feeling  than  the 
general  acceptance  by  the  teachers  of  the  offer  of  a  5  per  cent,  reduction 
in  salaries,  which  is  now  proposed  by  the  Burnham  Committee. 


Agriculture  for  March 

george  McMillan,  m.a.,  b.paed. 

Normal  School,  Hamilton 

Soil  Studies 

LESSON   I.      A  SIMPLE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SOILS. 

Provide  samples  of  coarse  sand,  fine  sand,  finely  powdered  clay, 
leaf-mould  from  the  woods  and  good  garden  soil. 

With  a  hand  lens  examine  the  coarse  sand.  Compare  the  appearance 
of  the  grains  with  fragments  of  stones  from  a  stone  pile.    Can  you  name 
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any  of  the  constituents?  On  what  does  the  colour  of  the  sand  depend? 
Rub  a  little  of  the  sand  between  the  thumb  and  fingers.  Examine  it 
again  and  see  why  it  feels  so  gritty.  What  do  the  flat  faces  and  sharp 
angles  indicate  regarding  the  origin  of  such  sand?  How  does  the  surface 
of  these  grains  differ  from  that  of  pebbles  in  a  river  bed?  What  has 
caused  the  difference?  Sand  which  has  been  shifted  by  the  water  until 
its  grains  are  rounded  is  known  as  quicksand.  Place  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  a  little  of  the  sand.  Bubbles  of  gas  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  lime.  Drag  one  pole  of  a  magnet  through 
the  sand  and  examine  it  for  fine,  black  particles  of  magnetite. 

Examine  fine  sand  in  the  same  way  and  compare  it  with  the  coarse 
sand. 

Moisten  a  sample  of  clay  and  rub  it  between  the  thumb  and  fingers. 
You  will  find  that  it  feels  smooth  and  soapy.  Examine  it  for  individual 
grains.  Can  you  see  them  with  a  hand  lens?  The  compound  micro- 
scope reveals  particles  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  sand  but  much 
smaller.  What  does  this  indicate  regarding  the  origin  of  clay?  Apply 
the  tests  with  acid  and  the  magnet. 

Examine  the  leaf -mould.  Of  what  is  it  composed?  Compare  it  in 
weight  and  colour  with  the  sand.  Try  to  burn  some  leaf-mould  and  some 
sand  on  mica  over  a  flame.    What  is  left  in  each  case? 

With  a  hand  lens  determine  the  constituents  of  a  sample  of  garden 
soil.  What  do  you  find  present  in  it?  It  was  produced  in  part  by  the 
decomposition  of  rocks  and  in  part  from  organic  matter. 

To  separate  sand,  silt  and  clay  particles  put  a  cupful  of  soil  into  a 
quart  jar,  fill  the  jar  with  water  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  several  hours 
to  separate  the  particles.  Have  at  hand  other  empty  jars.  Shake  the 
soil  and  water  vigorously  and  after  standing  for  one  minute  pour  the 
water  into  another  jar.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  pour  it  into  a  third  jar 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours.  That  which  settles  in  one 
minute  is  chiefly  sand;  in  one  hour,  silt;  in  24  hours,  clay.  The  pupils 
may  observe  the  soil  layers  in  the  jars,  account  for  them  and  report  on 
similar  layers  which  they  may  have  observed  in  nature. 

In  most  soils  all  the  above  named  constituents  are  present.  Sandy 
soils  consist  largely  of  sand  with  small  amounts  of  silt,  clay,  etc.  Clay 
soil  is  largely  clay.  In  silt  soils  silt  predominates.  In  loam  soil  no  one 
of  these  constituents  is  strongly  dominant.  Clay  predominates  in  clay 
loam  and  sand  in  sandy  loam.  Swamp  or  muck  soil  is  composed  largely 
of  organic  matter.    How  is  such  soil  formed? 

Simple  experiments  may  be  devised  to  show  that  seeds  require  moist- 
ure, air  and  warmth  for  germination.  The  roots  of  plants  and  most 
soil  bacteria  which  liberate  plant  food  require  these  conditions  for  growth. 
How  can  such  conditions  be  maintained  in  the  various  types  of  soil? 
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(Teachers  interested  in  experiments  with  soils  and  plants  will  find  valu- 
able aid  in  Soils  and  Plant  Life  by  Cunningham  and  Lancelot.  Mac- 
millan  Publishing  Co.    Price  $1.80.) 

LESSON  II.      ABSORPTION   OF  WATER  BY   SOILS. 

Rainfall  is  disposed  of  by  (1)  surface  drainage— " run  off",  (2)  under- 
drainage,  (3)  evaporation  from  the  surface  and  (4)  absorption  by  plants. 
Since  moisture  is  generally  the  limiting  factor  in  crop  production  it  is 
important  that  as  much  water  as  possible  be  available  for  plants. 

Experiment  1.  Which  soils  lose  most  by  surface  drainage?- — Prepare 
apparatus  as  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  Heavy  glass  tubes  10 
inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  bore  are  supported  in  the  frame  by 
wrapping  them  when  slightly  warm  with  twine  dipped  in  melted 
paraffin  wax.  The  lower  end  of  each  tube  is  dipped  in  partially  melted 
paraffin  and  removed  at  once.     The  adhering  wax  solidifies.     Several 
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layers  may  be  added.  Cheese  cloth  is  now  tied  over  the  lower  end  and 
it  does  not  readily  slip  off.  (Students'  lamp  chimneys  may  be  used  but 
they  are  more  expensive,  less  durable  and  not  so  easily  emptied.)  Fill 
the  tubes  to  the  same  depth  with  coarse  sand,  fine  sand,  powdered  clay, 
leaf-mould  and  garden  soil  respectively.  Place  a  tumbler  under  each. 
From  separate  tumblers  pour  equal  volumes  of  water  into  these  tubes. 
Record  the  time  required  for  the  water  in  each  case  to  reach  the  bottom. 
Which  soil  absorbed  the  water  most  quickly?  Which  most  slowly?  On 
which  will  the  "run  off"  be  greatest  in  time  of  heavy  rain?  Why  does 
clay  absorb  the  water  so  slowly?  How  can  the  pores  be  enlarged?  Is 
cultivation  the  only  method? 

Experiment  2.  Find  the  effect  of  lime.- — Put  a  handful  of  clay  into 
each  of  two  tall,  glass  jars  and  fill  them  almost  to  the  top  with  water. 
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Add  a  tablespoonful  of  limewater  to  one  and  shake  each  vigorously. 
Allow  them  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  What  occurs?  The  limewater 
flocculates  the  clay,  causing  it  to  settle  rapidly,  leaving  the  liquid  clear 
Examine  the  sediment.  Is  it  more  or  less  porous  than  the  other?  Would 
such  a  soil  absorb  water  rapidly?  Why?  What  is  one  effect  of  lime  on 
a  soil? 

Experiment  3.  The  effect  of  frost  may  be  seen  by  preparing  two 
mud  pies,  drying  one  indoors,  and  freezing  and  thawing  the  other  several 
times  before  allowing  it  to  dry.  When  both  are  dried  compare  them  in 
appearance.  Break  each.  Which  is  the  more  friable?  Which  has  the 
larger  air  spaces?  Which  will  absorb  water  the  faster?  Which  will  form 
the  nicer  seed-bed?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plough  clay  land  in  the 
fall?  Why?  Should  such  soil  be  set  up  on  edge  or  turned  over  and  left 
flat?  Which  will  leave  the  greater  surface  exposed?  Is  this  desirable? 
Why?  Why  is  heavy  soil  often  thrown  up  into  high,  narrow  ridges  in 
the  autumn  in  preparation  for  a  root  crop?  Is  your  school  garden  of 
heavy  soil?    If  so,  are  you  utilizing  the  services  of  Jack  Frost? 

Experiment  4.  Air  in  the  soil  may  keep  out  the  water. — Seal  the  bottom 
of  one  soil  tube  with  a  cork  and  paraffinwax  so  that  it  is  air  proof.  Tie 
cotton  over  the  bottom  of  another.  Fill  each  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches 
with  sand.  Pour  equal  amounts  of  water  into  each  and  find  in  which 
it  reaches  the  bottom  first.  In  a  similar  way  the  pressure  of  water  in 
the  upper  layers  of  soil  may  press  the  air  of  the  soil  into  the  tile  drains 
through  which  it  escapes  thus  enabling  the  soil  to  absorb  water  more 
readily. 

Experiment  5.  We  have  found  that  leaf-mould  absorbs  water  faster 
than  clay.  By  use  of  the  soil  tubes  find  the  effect  of  mixing  organic 
matter  such  as  leaf-mould  with  the  clay.  It  becomes  more  porous. 
How  can  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  a  soil  be  increased?  Apply 
barnyard  manure  or  plough  under  green  crops.  What  other  advantages 
will  ensue  from  such  practice? 

{To  be  continued) 


Type  Lessons  in  Geography 

DR.  H.  E.  AMOSS 
Hamilton  Normal  School 

INTERMEDIARY  SYMBOLS 

IN  the  study  of  informational  geography  we  first  acquire  and  relate 
images  of  places,  peoples  and    processes;  then  we  learn  to  express 
these  by  conventional  symbols,  such  as  words  or  maps.    Think  of 
the  trip  you  had  last  summer,  and  the  new  bit  of  real  geography  you 
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learned!  It  worked  that  way,  didn't  it?  A  knowledge  of  conventional 
symbols  without  the  corresponding  images,  is  as  valuable  as  a  trunk 
full  of  paper  marks- — and  for  the  same  reason. 

Geographical  images  can  be  obtained  best  by  direct  experience. 
This  method  is  limited  to  the  examination  of  specimens,  class  trips, 
and  the  out-of-school  experiences  of  the  pupils.  The  next  best  way  is 
through  the  study  of  models,  sand  table  constructions,  pictures,  or 
dramatizations.  If  attention  is  paid  to  detail,  these  representations  will 
be  sufficiently  sensuous  and  concrete  to  serve  as  intermediary  symbols, 
recalling  images  familiar  to  the  child's  mind,  and  recombining  them  to 
form  the  new  picture  desired.  A  third  way  is  by  means  of  verbal  com- 
parisons. Here,  the  teacher  must  be  certain  that  her  comparisons 
deal  with  things  familiar  to  all  the  pupils ;  that  her  language  is  sufficiently 
specific  and  concrete  to  recall  definite  images;  and  that  these  recalled 
images  are  being  properly  reassociated  to  give  the  new  idea. 

Being  a  school  teacher,  I  had  to  get  this  sermon  off  my  chest- — now  to 
business. 

Seven  lessons  dealing  with  the  Niagara  Peninsula;  Sections  A,  1, 
Junior  Third  Programme  (see  February  issue  of  The  School)  have 
been  used  to  illustrate  the  above  method  of  treatment.  A  teacher  whose 
school  is  located  in  another  section,  might  do  well  to  begin  with  that 
section. 

A  sand  table,  of  $i  inch  lumber,  4  feet  by  2J^  feet  by  V/^  inches 
deep,  can  be  easily  made.  For  rural  school  use,  I  saw  a  good  one  half 
that  size,  made  from  a  cardboard  box  cover,  into  which  hot  paraffin  had 
been  ironed.  Dampened  sand  holds  its  shape  well,  and  permits  the  table 
to  be  tilted  at  a  greater  angle  for  class  observation.  Don't  neglect  items 
of  detail  that  make  for  real  pictures.  Remember  dad  and  the  Christmas 
toys;  and  let  the  pupils  have  a  hand  in  the  constructions. 

The  map,  in  which  each  lesson  finds  ultimate  expression,  should 
remain  on  the  blackboard  and  grow  from  day  to  day.  The  phenomenon 
of  growth  stimulates  curiosity.  At  first,  the  teacher  may  sketch  faintly 
the  whole  map  of  Ontario  on  the  blackboard- — in  rural  schools  on  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  cardboard,  or  the  back  of  a  map.  This  insures  proper 
proportions  in  and  among  sections.  Pupils  should  keep  growing  map 
records  in  their  note  books. 

Lesson  One 

Preparation.— -The  teacher  has  prepared  a  sand  table  representation 
of  the  Niagara  Peninsula:  Lake  Ontario  (blue  paper),  Lake  Ontario 
Plain,  Mountain  Brow,  Plateau,  Lake  Erie  above  Lake  Ontario. 

A  review  of  local  geography  which  previously  has  been  studied  in  a 
similar  way,  though  on  a  larger  scale  (see  Section  G,  Senior  Second 
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Programme).  For  example,  the  pupils  in  a  Hamilton  school  would 
locate  the  City  (chalk  ends  squared  and  peaked  make  good  houses), 
Burlington  Bay  and  Beach,  Lake  Ontario,  the  Plain  and  the  Mountain. 
These  could  be  named  by  sign  posts  (cardboard  in  the  split  end  of  a 
match). 

Problem. — To  find  what  is  down  the  Lake  and  over  the  Mountain. 

Development.- — (a)  The  Lake  Plain  traced  40  miles  east.  St.  Catha- 
rines located  and  named. 

(b)  The  plateau  traced  south  25  miles  to  Lake  Erie. 

(c)  Lake  Erie  is  above  Lake  Ontario  the  height  of  the  Mountain 
Brow,  the  Plateau  acting  as  a  dam. 

(d)  The  overflow  from  Lake  Erie.  The  Niagara  river  traced:  the 
split  at  Grand  Island  (a  pebble) :  the  falls  at  the  Mountain  Brow. 

(e)  By  reference  to  a  neighbouring  stream  develop  the  idea  of  wear. 
Dramatize  the  wearing  back  of  The  Falls  from  the  Mountain  Brow,  and 
the  spread  of  material  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  extending  the  Plain 
lakeward. 

(f)  Pictures  of  Niagara  Falls,  Upper  and  Lower  Rapids,  Whirlpool, 
and  Bridges.    Location  of  Niagara  Falls  City — tourist  trade. 

Expression.' — (l)  Review  the  form  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  story  of 
the  River.  (2)  Represent  the  sand  table  picture  on  the  blackboard  map; 
on  the  note  book  map.    The  latter  will  form  seat  work  in  rural  schools. 

Lesson  Two 

Preparation.- — In  a  rural  school,  lesson-one  picture  could  be  recon- 
structed on  the  sand  table  by  the  class  as  preparatory  seat  work.  In 
a  graded  school  this  can  be  done  in  class,  forming  a  review. 

Discussion  of  water  power  by  reference  to  local  mills,  or  picture  ol 
a  water  wheel. 

Problem.- — How  to  harness  Niagara  Falls? 

Development.- — (a)  The  beauty  of  the  Falls  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
serving part  of  its  flow.    The  Americans'  share. 

(b)  Construct  the  intake,  the  well,  and  lower  outlet  in  the  damp 
sand.  Compare  the  system  of  turbines  to  windmill  wheels,  or  the  paper 
windmills  which  children  make. 

(c)  Represent  the  power  house  where  electricity  is  generated. 

(d)  Represent  one  or  two  transmission  lines  by  matches  for  towers, 
and  thread  wound  twice  around  each  match  head  for  lines.  If  un- 
familiar, compare  to  telephone  lines. 

(e)  Necessity  for  more  power.  Utilization  of  the  drop  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Rapids.      Representation  of  the  Chippawa  Canal. 

Expression.' — Chippawa  Canal  (blue  crayon)  and  transmission  lines 
(purple  crayon)  represented  on  the  growing  maps. 
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Lesson  Three 

Preparation.— In  rural  schools,  for  preparatory  seat  work,  the  pupils 
might  read  pamphlets  describing  the  use  of  electricity  in  industry. 
Such  pamphlets  may  be  secured  for  the  asking,  from  the  Hydro  Electric 
Commission,  Toronto;  The  Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  Niagara  Falls;  The 
Westinghouse  Co.,  Hamilton;  and  from  other  manufacturing  concerns. 
Such  literature  makes  splendid  supplementary  reading.  In  the  near 
future,  the  author  hopes  to  be  able  to  publish  a  list  of  industrial  concerns 
from  which  such  literature  may  be  obtained. 

Problem.- — The  use  that  is  made  of  the  electric  power,  whose  genera- 
tion we  studied  the  other  day? 

Development.— (a)  Street  and  house  lighting. 

(b)  Domestic  uses,  stoves,  irons,  sweepers,  etc. 

(c)  Transportation,  street  railways,  radials. 

(d)  Electric  furnaces  in  the  steel  plant  at  Welland. 

(e)  Electric  baking  in  the  cereal  plant  at  Niagara  Falls. 

(J)  Electro-plating  in  the  silverware  plants  at  Hamilton  and  Niagara 
Falls. 

(g)  The  manufacture  of  electric  wares,  Hamilton. 

Expression.- — -Tell  or  write  the  story  of  how  we  have  learned  to  use 
electricity. 

Lesson  Four 

Note.- — Considering  the  age  of  the  pupils,  it  would  seem  advisable  that 
the  New  Canal  should  be  studied. 

Preparation. — A  reconstruction  of  the  previous  sand  table  picture: 
26  cardboard  rectangles  1  inch  by  Y  inch ;  Model  of  a  boat  Yi  m°h  l°ng> 
with  a  tall  mast  for  handling. 

Niagara  Falls  as  an  obstacle  to  navigation.  The  Indian  canoe 
portage. 

Problem.- — How  large  vessels  may  get  from  Lake  to  Lake? 

Development.— (a)  A  brief  story  of  the  first  canal  with  reasons  for  its 
location. 

(b)  Construction  of  the  New  Canal  on  the  sand  table  from  Pt.  Wellar. 

(c)  Difficulty  encountered  at  the  Mountain  Brow.  The  device  of 
locks.  Construction  of  the  three  twin  locks,  using  pasteboard  rectangles 
to  enclose  cribs. 

(d)  Dramatization  of  a  vessel  (see  Preparation)  going  (1)  down  the 
locks,  (2)  up  the  locks. 

(e)  The  construction  of  the  other  four  locks  and  the  completion  of 
the  canal  to  Pt.  Colbourne. 

(f)  Building  the  breakwater  and  harbour  at  Pt.  Wellar 
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Expression- — (a)  Several  pupils  in  turn  captain  a  vessel  from  Port 
to  Port,  describing  the  trip  as  they  proceed. 

(b)  Representation  on  the  growing  blackboard  and  note  book  maps. 

(c)  Drawing  a  side  view  of  the  three  twin  locks.  The  two  latter 
exercises  may  form  seat  work  in  rural  schools. 

Lesson  Five 

Preparation.- — Reconstruction  of  the  previous  sand  table  picture. 
Twigs,  bush  ends,  pictures  of  the  fruit  district. 

A  discussion  of  the  various  fruits  we  like  to  eat. 

Problem.' — Where  and  how  are  these  grown? 

Development.- — (a)  Conditions  for  fruit  growing:  soil;  drainage; 
climate. 

(b)  How  the  Lake  Ontario  Plain  satisfies  these  conditions:  fertile 
soil  washed  from  the  mountain;  broken  limestone  subsoil;  mountain 
protection  and  moderate  climate. 

(c)  Representation  by  twigs,  bush  ends,  etc.,  of  peach,  pear,  plum 
and  cherry  orchards  and  vineyards.    The  study  of  pictures  of  the  district. 

(d)  The  picking  and  packing  of  fruit. 

(e)  The  canning  and  preserving  industries  of  St.  Catharines,  Winona, 
and  Hamilton. 

Expression. — In  rural  schools  the  lesson  may  be  studied  from  the 
map,  and  the  sand  table  construction  (c)  done  as  seat  work.  Pamphlets 
describing  the  preserving  industries  at  centres  mentioned  in  (e)  may  be 
secured  and  read  as  seat  work. 

Lesson  Six 

Preparation.- — A  discussion  of  various  articles  made  of  iron  and  steel. 
Problem.- — How  are  these  things  manufactured? 
Development.- — (a)  The  ore  boats  and  cars  of  coke  that  come  to 
Hamilton.    Specimens  of  same. 

(b)  The  coke  ovens  in  Hamilton. 

(c)  Smelting  the  ore.  A  simple  blackboard  drawing  illustrating  the 
process. 

(d)  The  rolling  mills.  Comparisons — a  red-hot  horse  shoe;  a  clothes 
wringer. 

(e)  The  Bridge  Works. 

(/)   The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Works. 

(g)  Agricultural  Implements. 

(h)  Tool  manufacture  and  tempering. 

Expression.- — The  oral  or  written  story  of  the  above  processes. 
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Lesson  Seven 

Preparation, — Reconstruction  of  the  sand  table  picture  up  to  date. 
Twenty- five  matches  quartered,  half  of  which  have  been  coloured  with 
red  ink.     Cardboard  or  plasticine  bridges. 

A  brief  review  of  the  products. 

Problem.- — How  these  products  are  distributed? 

Development  ~ (a)  Lake  transportation  of  fruit,  ore,  etc. 

(b)  Building  on  the  sand  table  of  the  C.N.R.  from  Hamilton  to 
Niagara  Falls,  using  the  red-coloured,  quartered  matches  for  cross  ties. 
Bridges  over  the  Welland  Canal  and  Niagara  River.  Transportation  of 
fruit,  coal,  and  manufactures. 

(c)  Building  the  C.P.R.  (T.H.&B.)  from  Hamilton  to  Buffalo, 
using  uncoloured  match  quarters.  Transportation  of  coal,  farm 
produce,  etc. 

Expression.- — Map  representation  in  red  and  yellow  crayons  respec- 
tively. These  colours  to  retain  their  significance  in  the  maps  of  the 
following  sections. 


The  Primary  Department 

ALICE  A.  HARDING 

Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

Language  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades 

OLD  Testament  Bible  Hero  Stories  are  of  inestimable  heart  value 
lor  little  children.    If  carefully  selected  and  well  told,  they  may 
also  be  useful  in  the  development  of  good,  oral  language  self- 
expression  and  in  the  extension  of  vocabulary.    The  atmosphere  created 
during  natural,  vivid  story  telling  is  favourable  to  fruitful  growth  of 
both  mind  and  spirit. 

The  Joseph  stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  unifying  history,  literature, 
composition  and  reading  make  a  very  real  appeal  to  primary  children. 

Preparation  for  Telling 

In  preparation  for  telling  the  story  of  Joseph,  there  should  be  shown 
pictures  of  the  great  wheat  fields  of  our  own  Dominion  of  Canada, 
pastoral  scenes  of  sheep,  flocks  and  shepherds,  of  Eastern  life  and  of  the 
great  land  of  the  Nile. 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  Magazine  has  issued  some  very 
artistic  reproductions  of  Old  Testament  Biblical  characters.  Ot  splendid 
value  also,  are  sketches  drawn  on  sheets  of  manilla  paper  in  progressive 
sequence- — three  or  four,  or  more  pictures  in  a  set.      These  may  be  used 
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as  visual  aids  during  the  telling  of  the  story  and  afterwards  in  oral 
composition  games  by  the  children 

£|  It  is  well  to  begin  with  simple  directness,  e.g.,  "Have  you  ever 
dreamed?"  One  or  more  are  eager  to  relate  dreamland  experiences. 
Then  state  that  you  will  tell  them  of  a  wonderful  dreamer. 

Problem  placed  before  class.- — "At  the  end  of  our  story,  be  ready  to 
answer  this  question,— 'Did  his  dreams  come  true?'" 

Presentation  of  story.- — Tell  the  story  simply,  vividly,  sympathetically, 
as  to  each  responsive,  little  listener,  in  choice  English. 

Pupils'  Activities- — I.  Re-telling  in  part,  to  build  up  the  whole,  by  a 
number  of  pupils.  These  pupils  having  selected  one  each,  of  the  pre- 
pared sketches  drawn  on  sheets  of  manilla  paper,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  arrange  themselves  in  order  and  tell  story  in  part 
until  the  whole  story  is  again  told.  These  pupils  are  the  co-operative 
story-tellers. 

This  synthetic  pictorial  appeal  is  of  fine  educational  value  with  very 
young  children,  who  should  not  yet  be  required  to  read  orally. 

II.  The  sketching  by  the  pupils  of  parts  of  the  story 

III.  The  telling  of  the  parts  of  the  story  pictured  by  the  individual 
pupils  in  a  few,  short,  connected  statements,  carefully  expressed  and 
distinctly  enunciated 

IV.  Another  lorm  of  activity  which  is  especially  suitable  for  children 
of  the  second  year  primary,  that  is  the  senior  first  form,  is  the  oral 
sight  reading  of  prepared  cards,  which,  as  a  whole,  involve  the  thoughts 
In  the  story,  which  has  just  been  told.  These  cards  should  be  numbered 
from  one  to  ten,  or  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  etc.  They,  obviously,  contain 
when  read  orally  in  sequence,  the  story  of  which  the  pupils  already  have 
the  thought. 

The  Story 

Last  autumn,  we  in  Canada,  had  one  of  the  greatest  harvests  in  our 
history.  So  many  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  oats  and  barley 
as  were  gathered  in!  So  much  food  for  all  the  little  people,  and  for  all 
the  big  people !  Food  for  everybody !  Because  of  the  Heavenly  Father's 
care,  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  cattle,  that  is,  sheep  and  cows  and 
horses,  have  been  kept  alive,  this  long  hard  winter  with  trees  bare  and 
the  ground  covered  with  snow,  because  there  has  been  food  enough  and 
to  spare  in  our  great  storehouses. 

I  know  a  wonderful  story  of  a  man  who  had  charge  of  more  grain 
than  any  merchant  or  dealer  living  to-day.  This  man  of  whom  I  am 
telling  you  did  nothing  but  keep  on,  day  by  day,  and  month  by  month, 
buying  and  storing  grain  for  seven  long  years.  Think  of  it !  These  seven 
years  were  years  of  great  crops  and  large  harvests.     We  never  have 
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abundant  wheat  crops  for  many  years,  one  right  after  another.  There 
was  so  much  grain  that  people  and  dealers  did  not  worry  about  saving 
food.  This  man  of  whom  I  am  telling  you  seemed  to  be  the  only  one 
who  kept  working  busily  and  steadily,  gathering  in  and  storing  up  all 
the  grain  he  could  get  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 

Where  did  he  get  money  to  buy  all  this  grain  every  day  for  seven  long 
years? 

And  why  did  he  want  to  store  so  much? 

My  little  story  listeners  will  tell  me,  when  I  have  finished. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  lad  named  Joseph,  who  lived  in  a 
beautiful  country  place  with  his  father,  Jacob,  and  his  eleven  brothers. 
The  youngest  brother  was  called  Benjamin.  He  and  Joseph  were  two 
fine  boys.  Jacob  loved  them  very  dearly.  They  were  obedient,  loving 
lads,  unselfish  and  agreeable.  Their  father  had  wonderful  farms  of 
green  grass  near  a  beautiful  river.  He  owned  a  great  many  sheep  and 
cattle.  From  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  which  he  dyed  beautiful  colours, 
with  the  juices  of  berries,  Jacob  wove  a  magnificent  coat  in  lovely  patterns 
of  trees  and  mountains  and  waves  and  clouds  and  he  gave  it  to  Joseph. 
It  was  a  gift  of  love  to  a  good  son. 

Joseph's  ten  older  brothers  let  unkind,  jealous  thoughts  come  into 
their  minds.  So,  of  course,  trouble  began.  They  thought  wrong  thoughts 
and  then  they  spoke  unkindly  and  cruelly  to  their  brother,  Joseph. 
Sometimes  Joseph  told  his  father  about  the  mean  treatment  his  older 
brothers  gave  him,  then  Jacob  reproved  them.  The  brothers  would 
not  listen,  but  kept  on  being  hateful  and  quarrelsome. 

Benjamin,  the  youngest  brother,  used  to  stay  with  his  father.  Some- 
times Joseph  would  be  away  with  his  ten  brothers  with  their  flocks. 
They  would  be  gone  from  home,  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Joseph  was  a 
very  thoughtful  lad  and  he  had  wonderful  dreams.  One  time  he  dreamed 
that  it  was  as  though  he  were  like  a  great  king  in  power. and  influence. 
And  that  his  brothers  all  came  and  bowed  down  before  him.  He  told 
this  dream  to  his  brothers  who  became  exceedingly  angry,  and  they 
hated  Joseph  more  than  ever. 

One  time  when  the  brothers  were  away  a  long  distance  with  their 
flocks,  and  Joseph  and  Benjamin  were  with  their  father,  Jacob  said 
to  Joseph,  "I  want  you  to  go  to  your  brothers,  to  see  if  they  are  well." 
Joseph  did  not  like  to  go,  but  being  obedient,  he  said,  "Here  am  I." 
That  meant  "  I  am  ready  to  go,  father."  Joseph  was  about  seventeen 
years  old,  then.  After  a  long  journey,  many  weary  miles,  he  found  his 
brothers.  They  saw  him  coming,  afar  off,  and  they  had  the  very  worst 
of  thoughts  and  then  they  planned  a  wicked  deed.  After  a  time  Joseph 
was  sold  to  some  merchants  by  the  brothers  and  he  was  taken  to  another 
country,  to  Egypt,  to  be  a  slave  or  servant.     When  the  brothers  saw 
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their  father  again,  they  told  a  lie  to  him  about  Joseph  saying  that  a 
wild  beast  must  have  killed  him,  showing  at  the  same  time  his  coat 
stained  in  blood.  Jacob  felt  very  sorrowful,  believing  his  son  was  dead. 
In  Egypt  there  was  a  powerful  king  named  Pharaoh  who  had  many 
soldiers  and  officers.  Joseph  was  sold  to  one  of  the  king's  men  as  a  slave. 
He  was  obedient  and  he  always  tried  to  do  right  and  so  God  was  with 
him.  One  day,  however,  Joseph  suffered  a  great  wrong  and  he  was  put 
in  prison  although  he  did  not  deserve  to  be.  Even  in  prison,  Joseph  tried 
to  do  right  and  he  was  trusted  by  everyone.  One  night,  the  King, 
Pharaoh,  had  a  dream  and  Joseph  was  sent  for,  to  tell  what  it  meant, 
to  interpret  the  dream.  Joseph  told  Pharaoh  that  God  would  tell  the 
meaning.  It  was  this.  There  would  be  seven  years  of  plenty  of  corn 
and  grain,  an  abundance,  much  more  than  would  be  needed,  and  then 
there  would  be  seven  years  of  want  or  famine  in  the  land,  when  nothing 
would  grow.  Pharaoh  asked  what  had  best  be  done  and  Joseph  told  him 
to  choose  a  wise  man  to  appoint  others  in  the  land  to  gather  in  the 
food  in  the  years  of  plenty,  for  the  years  of  famine.  Pharaoh  chose 
Joseph  saying  "See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt." 
Pharaoh  put  his  ring  on  Joseph's  hand  and  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck. 
Joseph  was  now  about  thirty  years  old. 

Soon  the  terrible  years  of  famine  came.  And  people  came  to  Joseph 
to  buy  bread.  People  from  other  countries  came.  One  day  among 
those  who  came  were  his  ten  brothers  who  had  been  so  cruel  to  him. 
He  knew  them,  but  they  did  not  recognize  him,  for  he  was  young  when 
they  had  last  seen  him  more  than  twenty  years  before.  Joseph  did  not 
let  them  know  who  he  was  but  questioned  them  about  themselves,  and 
they  told  him  of  their  father  and  of  their  youngest  brother  Benjamin, 
and  that  one  brother  Joseph  was  dead.  Joseph  wanted  to  prove  if 
they  were  truthful  and  he  told  them  that  he  would  keep  one  of  them 
until  the  others  returned  home  and  brought  back  the  youngest  brother, 
Benjamin.  Then  the  ten  brothers  thought  that  this  trouble  had  come 
on  them  because  long  years  before  they  had  been  so  hateful  to  Joseph 
and  had  sold  him. 

Joseph  sent  them  home  with  their  sacks  filled  with  corn  and  their 
money  in  their  sacks,  because  he  wanted  to  give  them  thejcorn  instead  of 
selling  it  to  them. 

They  were  frightened  on  arriving  home  to  find  their  money  in  their 
sacks.  When  they  told  their  father  the  remarkable  story  and  also  about 
having  to  bring  Benjamin,  Jacob  was  greasy  distressed. 

The  first  supply  of  food  was  eaten  and  Jacob  told  his  sons  to  go  again 
to  Egypt  to  buy  a  little  corn.  One  of  the  sons  said  "The  man  in  Egypt 
said  he  would  not  see  us  unless  Benjamin  was  with  us."  Then  the  father 
told  his  sons  to  take  a  present  of  spices  and  fruits  and  double  money  (for 
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the  first  time,  you  remember,  the  money  was  put  back  in  their  sacks) 
and  to  take  Benjamin  with  them.  So  the  brothers  went  on  their  journey 
to  Egypt,  carrying  the  gifts  and  double  money  and  taking  Benjamin. 
They  travelled  down  to  Egypt  and  saw  Joseph  and  told  him  of  the 
money  which  was  in  the  top  of  every  man's  sack.  They  gave  him  the 
present  from  their  father.  Joseph  asked,  "Is  your  lather  yet  alive?" 
When  he  saw  his  dear  brother,  Benjamin  who  had  always  been  so  loving 
and  kind,  his  tears  fell  fast.  He  had  already  forgiven  his  ten  brothers, 
in  his  heart. 

When  it  was  time  for  them  to  return  home,  Joseph  ordered  that  the 
men's  sacks  be  filled  as  full  as  they  could  hold,  and  that  every  man's 
money  be  returned.  Then  he  said,  "Put  my  own  silver  cup  in  the  sack 
of  the  youngest,  Benjamin." 

Later  on,  Joseph  tested  the  brothers  and  finding  they  were  now  true 
men,  he  told  them  that  he  was  their  own  brother.  Do  you  wonder 
they  were  disturbed?  Here  was  Joseph  whom  they  had  called  a  dreamer. 
Joseph  forgave  them  and  returned  good  for  evil,  giving  them  all  the  food 
they  needed,  without  money.  He  sent  for  his  father  Jacob,  and  all  of 
the  families.  They  were  all  very  happy  in  Egypt,  Pharaoh,  the  king, 
being  very  kind  to  them. 

Joseph,  the  great  grain  dealer,  lived  to  be  over  one  hundred  years 
old  and  God  blessed  him  and  made  him  a  blessing  to  others. 

Reading 'Correlation  Cards 

1.  What  a  wonderful  story  we  have  heard! 

2.  About  whom  is  this  story? 

3.  It  is  about  a  lad  named  Joseph,  whose  father  Jacob  had  altogether 
twelve  sons. 

4.  Joseph  and  Benjamin  were  the  two  youngest. 

5.  They  were  obedient,  thoughtful  lads. 

6.  Jacob  had  a  great  many  sheep  and  cattle,  and  he  owned  a  large 
piece  of  beautiful  country  land. 

7.  He  made  a  woven  coat  of  bright  colours  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep, 
and  gave  it  to  Joseph. 

8.  The  ten  older  brothers,  were  very  jealous  of  this  and  they  spoke 
very  unkindly  to  Joseph. 

9.  One  night,  Joseph  dreamed  that  he  was  great,  like  a  king,  and 
that  his  brothers  bowed  down  to  him. 

10.  He  told  them  this  dream  and  they  treated  him  more  cruelly  than 
ever 

11.  They  sold  him  as  a  slave  to  some  Egyptian  merchants.  And 
when  they  reached  home  they  told  a  lie  to  their  father,  saying  that  a 
wild  beast  must  have  killed  Joseph  . 
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12.  Joseph  was  taken  to  Egypt  and  sold  to  one  of  King  Pharaoh's 
men.  One  day  Pharaoh  had  a  dream  and  Joseph  was  brought  to  inter- 
pret the  dream. 

13.  What  did  Joseph  say  the  dream  meant? 

14.  He  said  it  meant  that  there  would  be  seven  years  of  plenty  of 
grain  and  food,  and  seven  years  ot  famine  when  nothing  wouM  grow. 
Pharaoh  asked  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  Joseph  said,  "A  wise  man 
should  be  chosen  to  see  that  in  the  years  of  plenty,  enough  food  is 
gathered  in,  for  the  years  of  want." 

15.  Pharaoh  selected  Joseph,  as  the  master  man  for  this  work. 

16.  Joseph  proved  so  wise  and  faithful  that,  when  the  years  of 
famine  came,  there  was  food  for  all,  even  for  the  people  in  other  lands. 

17.  One  day  Joseph's  ten  brothers  came  to  him,  for  food  They  did 
not  know  then,  that  this  man  of  power  like  a  king,  was  their  own  brother, 
Joseph  to  whom  they  had  been  so  cruel  and  unjust. 

18.  Joseph  treated  them  very  kindK  and  forgave  them  for  their  deeds 
of  years  ago. 

19  After  a  t;me,  Joseph  had  his  father,  Jacob,  and  his  youngest 
brother,  Benjamin,  the  ten  older  brothers  and  all  their  families  come  to 
live  in  Egypt.  Pharaoh,  the  king,  was  kind  to  them,  and  they  were 
happy 

20.  Was  not  Joseph  a  grand,  noble,  forgiving  man?  He  began  when 
young  to  do  right,  and  God  was  with  him.   . 

Imagery  in  Literature  and  in  Music  Correlated 

"The  twenty-third  Psalm,"  and  "Psalm  One  Hundred,"  "The 
Lamb"  by  William  Blake  and  "The  Sheep"  by  Ann  Taylor  will  form 
beautiful  literary  associations  of  exquisite  delight  and  worth.  These 
poems  reach  the  heart  and  the  mind  of  the  children.  The  ear  appeal 
enhances  the  value  of  the  imagery  They  should  be  presented  as 
wholes,  as  in  the;r  unity  they  are  revelat;ons  of  truth  and  beauty. 

Imagery  in  musical  appeal  may  also  be  a  st;mulus  for  oral  language 
self -expression .  The  Columbia  Graphophone  Compan>,  Adelaide 
Street  West,  Toronto,  have  records  for  appreciation.  During  a  period 
when  choice  of  activity  was  given  a  second  \ear  primary  class,  the  un- 
animous request  was  for  the  appreciation  records  for  oral  language 
expression.  Pupils  saw  in  imagination  the  green  pastures,  the  blue 
rivers,  the  shady  trees  and  the  glorious  sunshine.  They  listened,  they 
felt,  they  saw  and  they  expressed  verbally.  Abundant  opportunity  for 
self-expression  is  a  condition  of  growth. 
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THE  SHEEP 


"Lazy  sheep,  pray  tell  me  why 
In  the  pleasant  fields  you  lie, 
Eating  grass  and  daisies  white, 
From  the  morning  till  the  night? 
Everything  can  something  do, 
But  what  kind  of  use  are  you?" 

'  Nay,  my  little  master,  nay, 
Do  not  serve  me  so,  I  pray: 
Don't  you  see  the  wool  that  grows 
On  my  back,  to  make  you  clothes? 
Cold,  and  very  cold,  you'd  be, 
If  you  had  not  wool  from  me. 


"True,  it  seems  a  pleasant  thing, 
To  nip  the  daisies  in  the  spring; 
But  many  chilly  nights  I  pass 
On  the  cold  and  dewy  grass, 
Or  pick  a  scanty  dinner,  where 
All  the  common's  brown  and  bare. 

"Then  the  farmer  comes  at  last, 
When  the  merry  spring  is  past, 
And  cuts  my  woolly  coat  away, 
To  warm  you  in  a  winter's  day: 
Little  master,  this  is  why 
In  the  pleasant  fields  I  lie." 

— Ann  Taylor. 


THE  LAMB 


Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee, 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bade  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight, 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright; 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 


Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee; 

Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee: 
He  is  called  by  thy  name, 
For  He  calls  Himself  a  Lamb. 
He  is  meek,  and  He  is  mild, 
He  became  a  little  child. 
I  a  child,  and  thou  a  lamb, 
We  are  called  by  His  name. 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee! 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee! 

— William  Blake. 


Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Form  II 


KATE  STURGEON 
Orde  Street  Public  School,  Toronto 

MANUAL  Training  as  a  part  of  our  school  work  consists  of  the 
many  forms  of  handwork  with  the  use  of  a  variety  of  material. 
Simple  lessons  in  cutting  and  pasting,  e.g.,  folding  and 
cutting  of  squares,  triangles,  oblongs,  etc.,  and  arrangement  of  these 
on  squares  6"X6"  provide  scope  for  originality  in  arrangement  of  units 
of  design  large  or  small.  Use  a  light  colour  on  a  dark  background,' — 
yellow  or  orange  on  brown — -for  oilcloth  designs,  mats,  etc.  These  make 
pretty  borders  for  screens.  Apply  the  above  units  to  trays,  boxes,  book 
covers,  etc. 

In  planning  lessons,  select  seasonal  subjects  if  possible  and  correlate 
with  other  school  subjects.  A  lesson  on  "Pins"  may  be  followed  by  the 
making  of  pin  trays,  paper-making,  a  waste-paper  basket ;  Snow  crystals, 
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a  six-pointed  star  with  decorative  cuttings  on  points,  etc.    The  following 
series  of  lessons  might  be  used  this  month. 

1.  A  visit  to  a  Lumber  Camp. 

2.  From  Log  to  Lumber. 

3.  How  paper  is  made  from  Wood  Pulp.  (See  F.  G.  Carpenter's  How 
the  "World  is  ^Housed.) 

4.  Wasps  and  their  work  (the  first  paper-makers).  (See  Anna  B. 
Comstock,  Handbook  of  JSfahire  Study.) 

5.  How  Matches  are  made. 

6.  Manual  Training— a  match  box,  a  waste-paper  basket. 

GENERAL   SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Teach  lessons  regularly  so  that  the  pupils  may  gain  skill  in  the 
use  of  tools  (scissors,  knives,  etc.)  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  results  of 
careful  work  and  frequent  practice. 

2.  Stress  the  importance  of  neatness  (the  floor  and  desk,  cuttings 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  room  after  a  Manual  Training  lesson) , 
and  accuracy  in  measurements,  etc. 

3.  Have  materials  ready  and  distributed  by  reliable  monitors  before 
the  lesson  begins. 

4.  Cuttings  may  be  used  for  busy-work  tickets,  etc. 

5.  Models  are  more  attractive  if  decorated. 

6.  If  a  pupil  has  spoiled  work  through  carelessness,  allow  him  to 
sit  with  a  careful  worker  and  compare  results. 

7.  Encourage  a  weak  pupil  who  really  makes  an  effort  to  do  well 
though  results  are  poor,  by  allowing  him  to  make  a  second  model. 

8.  Measurement  drills  in  the  use  of  the  ruler,  finding  one  inch,  one 
half  inch,  etc.,  will  be  found  helpful. 

9.  Have  two  models  prepared  for  the  lesson,  one  the  size  which  pupils 
are  to  make  (pasted)  and  one  large  model  pinned  together.  The  latter 
may  be  unpinned  when  needed.  Information  may  be  developed  from 
both. 

10.  Many  suggestions  for  constructive  work  may  be  obtained  from 
cardboard  boxes,  etc.,  seen  in  grocery,  confectionery  and  candy  stores; 
suitcases,  Noah's  ark,  cake  boxes,  etc.  These  models  may  be  unfolded 
so  that  the  pattern  may  be  seen,  and  measurements  adapted,  reduced  or 
increased. 

11.  If  paper  to  be  used  is  7"X7",  a  convenient  measurement  for 
blackboard  diagram  would  be  35"X35",  that  is  five  times  the  original. 
Inch  measurements  would  be  five  inches  on  the  diagram  and  half  inches 
would  be  two  and  one-half  inches. 

12.  Pieces  of  floor  oilcloth  or  linoleum  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
protection  of  desks. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EASTER 

1.  Making  of  bon-bon  trays,  or  candy  boxes;  decorations  made  of 
oblongs,  squares. 

2.  Woven  basket- — green  and  white.  (See  Ontario  Teachers'  Manuals, 
page  78.) 

3.  Modelling  eggs,  baskets,  etc.    (See  Ontario  Teachers'  Manuals.) 

4.  Easter  cards,  bookmarks. 

5.  Paper  flowers— daffodils,  tulips,  Easter  lily.  (See  Art  and  Decor- 
ation in  Crepe  and  Tissue  Paper.  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago,  or  T.  Eaton  Company.) 

6.  Tracing,  colouring,  cutting  and  mounting  of  bird  pictures. 
References  : 

1.  Ontario  Teachers'  Manuals;  Manual  Training. 

2.  Jolly  Book  of  Box-crafts,  by  P.  Beard.  (F.  A.  Stokes,  443-449  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.) 

3.  Jack  of  All  Trades,  by  D.  C.  Beard.     (Scribner  &  Sons,  N.Y.) 

4.  Dennison  Series  (Sealing  Wax  Art,  Weaving  with  Paper  Rope, 
Paper  Flowers,  Costumes,  etc.).    Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago. 

5.  Industrial  Art  Text  Books— "Part  I  to  Part  VIII.,  and  Teacher's 
Manual  (Laidlaw  Brothers,  Educational  Publishers,  180  East  25th  St., 
New  York. 

6.  Construction  Work,  by  Edward  F.  Worst.  (F.  A.  Watt  Co., 
Chicago.) 

OUTLINE  FOR  A  LESSON   ON  A  MATCH   SAFE 

I.  Preparation: 

1.  Diagram  on  blackboard  40"  square. 

2.  Coloured  chalk  for  scoring  and  cutting  lines. 

3.  Completed  model. 

4.  Model  ready  for  pasting. 

5.  For  each  pupil- — square  of  coloured  paper  8"  X  8",  scissors,  oil- 
cloth for  protection  of  desk,  bench-hook  (board  on  which  paper  may  be 
placed  when  scoring  is  to  be  done),  small  piece  of  heavy  paper  for  stiff 
paste  in  which  a  wooden  toothpick  is  stuck;  ruler  and  pencil  with  a 
sharp  point.  Monitors  assist  in  distribution  (and  collection  after  lesson) 
of  materials. 

6.  A  line  on  the  blackboard  to  represent  a  foot  rule,  measurements 
to  be  indicated  sith  coloured  chalk,  e.g.,  inch,  half-inch,  one  quarter 
inch,  one  eighth  inch,— will  help  weak  pupils  in  finding  measurements. 

II.  Introduction — Brief  reference  to  lesson  on  the  making  of  matches, 
the  need  for  a  safe  place  in  which  to  keep  them.  State  the  aim- — the 
making  of  a  match-safe.  Show  the  completed  model,  and  develop  as 
follows : 
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III.  Development- — -(a)  Parts  of  the  match-safe ;  back  on  which  sand- 
paper is  pasted;  box  made  up  of  four  sides  and  a  bottom.  Make  black- 
board summary. 

(b)  Measurements  of  the  parts  developed  from  pupils  and  written 
opposite  the  parts  in  the  summary. 

Back— 2"  by  4". 

Box  —bottom  2"  by  1". 

—two  sides  1"  by  2". 

—two  sides  2"  by  2". 

(c)  Mark  the  diagram  corners  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  develop  the  following: 
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(1)  Along  the  side  A.C.  measure  the  length  of  the  back  4"  height  of 
sides  of  box  2",  (the  remaining  two  inches  will  provide  for  the  bottom 
and  flap).  Deal  similarly  with  the  side  B.D.  and  join  the  points  marked 
with  light  lead  pencil.     (See  II.) 

The  pupils  work  while  the  teacher  supervises  with  the  aid  of  reliable 
monitors  who  finish  their  work  before  the  other  children. 

When  sufficient  time  for  working  this  step  has  been  allowed  call  the 
class  to  attention.    The  slow  pupils  may  be  helped  later. 

(d)  Along  the  side  A.B.  measure  the  height  of  the  sides  of  the  box, 
2",  from  A.  to  B.  and  from  B.  to  A.  Deal  similarly  with  the  line  CD. 
Join  the  points  marked.     (See  III.) 
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The  pupils  work.  Supervise.  Call  the  class  to  attention,  (e)  Observe 
the  square  marked  E.  F.  G.  H.  and  develop  the  following: 

(See  III.)  Along  the  line  E.F.  mark  1"  which  is  the  width  of  one 
side  2"  which  is  the  width  of  the  front  of  the  box  and  1"  which  is  the 
width  of  the  opposite  side.  Deal  similarly  with  the  line  G.H.  and  join 
the  points. 

The  pupils  work.    Supervise.    Call  to  attention. 

(/)  Show  the  unpasted  model  and  have  pupils  find  on  the  diagram 
the  parts  to  be  cut  away.  (See  IV.)  Colour  the  cutting  lines  and  mark 
cut-out  parts  with  an  X.  Have  pupils  mark  lines  and  make  crosses 
with  lead  pencil.  Let  the  pupils  work  this  out  as  before.  Then  erase 
cut-out  parts  from  diagram. 

(g)  Have  the  pupils  observe  the  unpasted  model  and  notice  the 
flap  of  the  bottom  and  the  measurement  of  it,  1".  Mark  on  the  diagram. 
Allow  a  pupil  to  form  a  match-safe  out  of  the  unpasted  model  and  find 
the  parts  (back,  sides,  etc.)  on  the  diagram.  Write  the  names  of  the 
parts  on  the  diagram.  Give  suggestions  for  pasting  the  flap  of  the  bottom 
under  the  back,  the  position  of  sandpaper  for  scratcher,  and  the  design 
on  the  front  of  the  box.  Score  lines  to  form  parts  of  the  safe.  While 
pupils  are  working  distribute  1"  squares  of  contrasting  colour,  e.g., brown 
for  a  light-coloured  model  for  design,  squares,  oblongs,  stars,  etc. ;  oblongs 
of  sandpaper  and  cord  or  ribbon  for  hanger.     Holes  may  be  punched. 

Commend  neatness,  accuracy  and  effort.  Select  best  models  for 
exhibition.  Require  the  pupils  to  leave  desks  and  floor  neat  and  tidy. 
Appoint  monitors  to  collect  scissors,  waste  paper,  etc. 

Only  one  diagram  will  be  needed  during  the  lesson .  The  four  diagrams 
here  are  given  to  make  explanation  clear. 

When  pupils  are  ready  for  such  a  step,  simple  tests  may  be  given, 
e.g. j  have  a  diagram  on  the  blackboard  showing  measurements,  scoring 
and  cutting  lines,  etc.  Supply  the  pupils  with  necessary  equipment  and 
have  them  solve  the  problem  independently. 


Household  Science  in  Rural  Schools 

DEANE  WHITSOX 

Dundas,  Ontario 

DR.  CODY,  recently  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  has   de- 
scribed an  educated  person  as  "one  who  is  most  alive  to  the  most 
things".     So  in  order  to  educate  we  must  awaken  the  interest 
of  our  pupils  along  as  many  as  possible  of  the  avenues  of  learning  that 
can  be  of  service  to  them.    The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  find  material 
that  will  not  only  arouse  interest  but  keep  it  "most  alive". 
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In  most  progressive  rural  districts  Household  Science  has  now  be- 
come established  along  with  the  three  R's  as  a  regular  topic  of  study. 
And  such  a  wealth  of  interesting  material  as  it  offers!  Certainly  it  is, 
a  topic  to  which  every  normal  girl  is,  or  should  be,  attracted  in  the 
beginning.  No!  perhaps  not  to  the  actual  exercise  of  it  in  the  home 
but  at  least  to  the  class-room  study.  And  here  is  where  our  mission 
begins- — namely,  to  prove  that  the  tasks  in  the  home  which  the  girls 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  drudgery  may  really  become  the 
most  interesting  of  problems,  the  most  healthful  of  exercises.  As  G.  B. 
Childe  has  expressed  it,  "The  business  of  real  home  making  is  a  problem 
for  heart  and  brain  rather  than  one  demanding  real  physical  effort  for 
its  solution". 

Let  us  begin  with  things  nearest 
to  us. 

Sweeping- — Every  class-room  must 
be  swept.  Discuss  the  floor,  the 
different  floors  and  floor  coverings  the 
children  have  in  their  homes  with 
their  good  and  bad  qualities  and  the 
best  utensils  to  use  in  cleaning  them. 
Dusting— Aim  to  collect,  not 
spread  the  dust ;  how  and  with  what 
aids  this  is  accomplished. 

Lighting — Lamps  and  how  to 
care  for  them ;  daily  care  and  weekly 
care. 

Heating— The  kitchen  stove ;  the 

Winners  of  the  trophy  for  the  best  Demonstra-  oil  Stove ;  the  furnace, 
tion   of   Home    Canning    at    the    Wentworth  ^  TT  t 

County  School   Fair.     They    are    from    Miss  SPRING  CLEANING- — HOW  to  attack 

Whitson's  class,  U.S.S.  No.  3  W.  Flamboro  and  ,  .  .  r 

Ancaster.  each  room  in  a  scientific  way. 

Spring  decorating- — Appeal  to  the  aesthetic;  colour,  design, 
harmony. 

These  are  just  a  few  topics  that  are  as  it  were  under  our  very  nose 
and,  prosaic  as  they  seem,  can  be  made  most  interesting.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  the  most  prosaic  of  tasks  may  become  at  least  quite  toler- 
able when  we  understand  the  reason  for  doing  it  and  the  correct  way  to 
go  about  it. 

All  these  and  many  other  topics  for  each  season  we  find  in  the  House- 
hold Management  branch  of  our  work.  The  more  interesting  subjects 
are  still  to  be  entered  upon- — what  we  shall  wear  and  what  we  shall  eat. 
Here  our  district  representative  helps  us  out  by  offering  prizes  for 
articles  of  sewing  and  cookery  at  the  School  Fair. 

For  sewing  we  require  little  or  no  equipment  at  the  school,  and  if 
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the  Fair  prize  list  has  been  carefully  planned  it  will  suggest  an  objective 
at  which  to  aim  in  each  class.  The  sewing  Manual  will  explain  each 
stitch  in  detail,  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  Household 
Science  course.  The  children  are  only  too  anxious  to  get  materials. 
So  our  way  is  clear.  But  our  work  in  sewing  does  not  consist  merely 
in  the  making  of  a  needle-book,  towel  or  apron.  We  not  only  learn  the 
necessary  stitch  forms,  folds,  hems,  etcetera,  but  discuss  the  materials 
suitable  for  each  article  and  their  cost  and  wearing  qualities.  Perhaps 
we  make  a  collection  of  cotton  materials  noting  the  difference  in  weave 
and  texture.  Here  it  is  natural  that  we  should  correlate  with  a  Geography 
lesson  on  cotton;  the  countries  in  which  it  is  grown  and  something  of 
the  plant;  places  where  it  is  manufactured  with  interesting  details 
about  the  process  of  manufacture;  and  the  distribution. 
Our  aims  in  planning  our  course  in  sewing  are : 

(1)  Economic— to  train  girls  to  become  intelligent  buyers  and  con- 
sumers. 

(2)  Practical- — to  help  them  to  acquire  skill  and  speed  in  sewing. 

(3)  Artistic- — to  train  them  to  appreciate  and  if  possible  to  express 
that  which  is  beautiful  in  clothing. 

In  making  each  article  we  do  something  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  this  three-fold  aim:  (1)  in  the  choice  and  examination  of  materials  and 
consideration  of  the  cost ;  (2)  in  the  actual  work  upon  the  article ;  (3)  in 
the  discussion  of  suitable  decoration  where  decoration  is  needed,  of 
suitability  to  the  wearer  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  article  is 
intended. 

In  the  old  familiar  lesson  about  the  "Jackal  and  the  Partridge"  the 
conditions  of  friendship  were  a  good  laugh,  a  good  dinner  and  the  ability 
to  save  a  life.  The  talent  for  dispensing  good  humour  is  a  gift,  though 
sunshine  calendars  insist  that  it  too  may  be  cultivated.  At  any  rate 
articles  and  books  on  Dietetics  would  have  us  believe  that  the  power  to 
get  a  good  dinner  and  to  save  a  life  are  synonymous  and  may  be  possessed 
by  any  one  with  the  will  to  work  the  thing  out.  Certain  it  is  that  a 
knowledge  of  food  constituents  and  of  what,  when  and  how  we  should 
eat  will  help  us  to  keep  well  if  not  actually  to  save  a  life.  So  it  is  with 
this  aim  in  view  that  we  begin  the  third  great  branch  of  the  Household 
Science  work- — Foods. 

In  this  work  there  are  certain  general  yet  simple  principles  about 
food  constituents  and  their  function  in  the  body  that  must  be  taught 
in  the  beginning  to  throw  light  on  our  actual  work  with  the  foods  them- 
selves. The  real  cooking  to  be  done  must  be  determined  to  some  extent 
by  the  materials  to  be  obtained.  Experiments  with  milk  and  foods 
prepared  with  milk,  such  as  cocoa  and  cream  soups,  make  a  good  be- 
ginning in  a  rural  school  where  we  are  looking  for  something  suited  to 
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the  school  lunch.  And  furthermore,  milk  being  the  most  desirable  of 
foods  for  children  we  are  thus  beginning  our  "Keep  Well"  campaign; 
Vegetables  too  are  readily  available  in  rural  districts  and,  while  lending 
themselves  to  such  a  variety  of  dishes  for  class  study,  also  form  a  grateful 
and  healthful  addition  to  the  cold  lunch  box. 

Our  work  must  be  very  elementary  and  yet  so  planned  as  to  illustrate 
general  principles  of  planning,  cooking,  and  serving  meals.  Yes,  whether 
attractive  serving  aids  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  juices  or  not,  it  is 
something  in  which  the  children  are  specially  interested.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  hospitable  instinct  that  induces  them  after  a  lesson  on  table  setting 
to  lay  each  cover  with  as  great  care  and  accuracy  as  though  the  prince 
were  to  be  our  guest.  Perhaps  they  already  have  the  innate  feeling  that 
"the  beauty  of  the  house  is  order,  the  blessing  of  the  house  is  hospi- 
tality and  the  crown  of  the  house  is  godliness". 


Practical  Arithmetic 

W.    FRANK  SMITH 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

THE  Regulations  prescribe  a  tape  measure  as  part  of  our  equipment 
to  teach  measurements,  objectively.     Is  it  used?     No  answer. 
Inference?     It  is  not.     Why?      I  can  guess  the  answer.     So  can 
you. 

But  say,  folks,  it  is  the  best  fun  you  ever  tried  in  school.  Take  a 
Third  Book  class.  Have  the  boys  whittle  out  49  pegs — the  size  of 
clothes-pins,  but  pointed  and  numbered.  Buy  a  ball  of  twine.  Take  the 
class  out  on  the  playground  on  a  spot  of  soft  earth.  Have  pupils  lay 
out  a  line  5J^  yards  long,  using  six  pegs  to  mark  the  yards  and  one  for 
the  half  yard.     This  is  a  linear  rod— a  line  a  rod  long. 

"Mary,  please  bring  out  the  dictionary  and  you  and  Jean  look  up 
the  word  linear". 

Now,  at  a  yard  distant,  lay  out  another  linear  rod,  parallel  to  the 
first.     We  have  a  figure  like  this. 
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Now  put  a  string  around  1,  2,  9,  8.  What  shape  is  this  figure? 
Square.  How  large?  A  yard  each  way.  We  call  it  a  "square  yard". 
Put  strings  around  the  other  squares.  There  are  five  square  yards  and 
one  that  is  half  of  a  square  yard. 

Keep  on  laying  out  linear  rods  parallel  to  each  other  and  roping  off 
each  square  yard  and  half  square  yard  till  you  have  a  square  rod,  thus : 
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What  have  you  in  the  bottom  row?  Five  half  square  yards  and  a 
half  of  a  half  or  a  quarter  square  yard.  What  have  you  altogether? 
Twenty-five  square  yards,  10  half  square  yards  and  a  quarter  square 
yard. 

Now  take  off  the  twine  from  the  half  square  yards  and  enclose  them 
in  pairs,  e.g.,  36,  38,  45,  43.  The  two  of  these  equal  one  square  yard. 
So  with  38,  40,  47,  45,  with  6,  7,  21,  20,  and  with  21,  35,  34,  20.  A  little 
observation  will  show  that  another  square  yard  could  be  made  of  34, 
35,  42,  41  and  40,  41,  48,  47.  Thus  the  ten  half  square  yards  equal 
five  square  yards.  What  have  you  now?  Thirty  square  yards  and  a 
quarter  of  a  square  yard  or  30J^  square  yards.     We  now  take  off  all 
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twine,  and  enclose  the  whole  space  with  one  string.  What  is  it  now? 
A  square  rod.  What  have  you  learned?  That  30}^  square  yards  equal 
one  square  rod. 

I  am  a  poor  observer,  if  the  mental  concept  of  the  identity  of  30 J^ 
square  yards  with  one  square  rod  be  not  much  more  real  than  in  the 
case  of  those  unlucky  youngsters  who  learn  the  "Table"  from  the 
book. 

The  tape-line  is  there.  Won't  you  use  it?  Its  use  is  not  limited 
to  rods  and  yards.  The  streets,  squares,  fields,  lots,  etc.,  provide 
plenty  of  material  to  measure. 


Practical  Nature  Study 

J.  H.  BEAMISH 
Principal,  King  George  School,  Runnymede,  Toronto 

DURING  the  month  of  March,  when  interesting  specimens  for 
practical  Nature  Study  are  not  readily  obtainable,  we  have 
found  it  an  excellent  plan— and,  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
profitable  one — to  organize  a  contest,  among  the  pupils  of  the  higher 
grades,  in  Bird-house  Construction.  The  boys  will  eagerly  participate, 
and  the  girls  are  also  delighted  to  match  their  skill  in  Manual  Training 
with  that  of  their  classmates  of  the  sterner  sex. 

The  preparatory  lessons  in  class  work  will,  of  course,  deal  with  the 
different  kinds  of  birds  found  in  the  district;  the  style  of  house  required 
for  each  species,  having  regard  to  size  and  colour  of  house,  diameter 
and  position  of  opening,  etc.  The  location  of  the  bird-houses,  when 
finally  placed,  will  naturally  suggest  "bird  enemies",  a  subject  which 
will  nicely  provide  enough  material  for  a  couple  of  lessons.  The  actual 
construction  of  the  houses  will  be  done  as  voluntary  "home  work", 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  this  class  of  self-imposed  home  study, 
where  a  hammer  and  saw  and  hatchet  are  involved,  is  less  frequently 
overlooked  than  problems  in  arithmetic  or  grammatical  analysis. 

When  the  entries  are  all  in,  the  exhibit  is  judged  by  two  or  three  of 
the  assistant  teachers;  if  prizes  are  offered,  it  will  add  zest  and  flavour 
to  the  competition.  Our  prizes  last  winter  were  books  on  birds,  and  on 
bird-house  construction.  The  necessity  of  placing  the  houses  early  in 
spring  opens  up  another  theme  for  healthy  discussion  and  careful  ob- 
servation, namely,  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  migratory  birds. 

A  most  interesting  part  of  the  experience  is  that  resulting  from  the 
pupils'  reports  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  success  achieved.    Glowing 
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accounts  come  when  a  robin,  a  song-sparrow,  a  martin  or  a  wren  has 
nested,  but  disappointment  is  the  keynote  when  a  saucy  English  sparrow 
has  assumed  "squatter's  rights",  or  where  the  new  home  remains  an 
"unclaimed  treasure".  Last  season  one  of  the  boxes  was  occupied  by  a 
mother  black  squirrel  and  her  happy  family.  To  be  the  first  to  have 
the  bird-box  tenanted  is  the  envy  of  the  whole  class. 

A  further  real  advantage  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  parents  evince 
such  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  birds.     In  some  instances 


the  father  assists  in  making  the  box,  and  this  is  considered  quite  per- 
missible. A  brief  diary  on  the  blackboard  recording  the  news  of  the 
bird  homes  during  April,  May  and  June,  helps  to  sustain  a  worthwhile 
interest.  The  majority  of  specimens  shown  in  the  picture  were  made  by 
Third  and  Fourth  Class  pupils,  but  a  few  really  good  ones  were  con- 
structed by  Senior  Second  boys. 

With  our  school  situated  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  city 
boundary  on  the  east  and  on  the  south,  the  range  of  birds  is  somewhat 
limited,  but  the  mile  of  more  or  less  wooded  territory  stretching  west- 
ward to  the  Humber  River  contains  a  fairly  good  range  of  varieties. 


The  Round  Table 

1.  Will  you  kindly  print  in  your  next  edition  of  The  School  the 
letters  of  the  Alphabet  {Gothic),  {Capital  Letters),  as  I  am  not  sure  which 
is  the  Gothic  and  which  the  Arabic. 

The  Gothic  letters  are  as  follows : 

ABCDEFCHIJKLM 

NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

2.  "Does  a  candidate  at  an  Ontario  departmental  examination  who  is 
not  writing  on  literature  have  to  submit  a  certificate  that  he  has  read  four 
books  of  supplementary  reading?"     No. 

3.  What  are  the  singular  possessive  forms  of  Dickens  and  Paris? 
Singular  nouns  ending  in  an  s  sound  add  an  apostrophe  or  % 
according  to  the  sounds  of  the  words.  Sometimes  both  forms  are 
used.  When  in  doubt  add — 's,  or  avoid  the  use  of  the  genitive  case. 
It  is  better  to  say  "The  population  of  Paris"  and  "Dickens'  works." 

4.  Please  name  two  or  three  books  that  will  be  helpful  in  teaching  "The 
War"  to  High  School  classes.  The  following  books  will  be  useful: 
Hamilton,  How  the  Fight  was  Won,  Ontario  Department  of  Education; 
Beaverbrook,  Canada  in  Flanders,  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd.;  Ussher, 
The  Story  of  the  Great  War,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

5.  Please  give  me  the  names  and  books  useful  in  teaching  the  following 
sub-topics  in  Canadian  history:  Colonial  and  Imperial  Conferences, 
our  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations,  our  participation  in  inter- 
national conferences.  The  following  publications  will  be  useful: 
Borden,  Canadian  Constitutional  Studies,  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
$1.00;  Rowell,  The  British  Empire  and  World  Peace,  Victoria  College 
Press,  $3.00;  Jones,  Development  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  The 
School,  15c.     The  prices  include  postage. 

6.  Is  there  a  list  published  of  subjects  already  covered  by  theses  presented 
for  degrees  in  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Toronto? 

The  following  list  gives  authors  and  titles  of  theses  accepted  for 
degrees  in  Pedagogy  by  the  University  of  Toronto  since  the  establishment 
of  the  FacuHy  of  Education  in  1907: 

Anderson,  J.  T.  M.,  The  Education  of  the  New  Canadian. 

Amoss,  H.  E.,  Elementary  Science  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
Ontario. 

Bell,  WaUer  N.,  The  Development  of  the  High  School  in  Ontario. 
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Black,  Norman  F.,  English  for  the  Non-English. 
Emery,  J.  W.,  The  Library,  The  School  and  The  Child. 
Hamilton,  D.  E.,  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Writing. 
Hardy,  E.  A.,  The  Public  Library. 

Hindle,  Geo.,  The  Educational  System  of  British  Columbia. 
MacDougall,  J.  B.,  Education  in  Northern  Ontario. 
McKechnie,  J.  H.,  The  Modern  Development  of  Arithmetic. 
Mark,  C.  E.,  School  Survey  in  Ottawa. 
RadclifTe,  S.  J.,  Retardation  in  Ontario  Public  School. 
Richardson,  R.  P.,  Superannuation  Schemes  for  Teachers. 
Rutherford,  W.  H.,  The  Industrial  Worker  in  Ontario. 
White,  E.  T.,  Public  School  Text-Books  in  Ontario. 

7.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  High 
School  mathematics? 

Magazines  of  special  interest  to  High  School  Teachers  in  various 
departments  are  given  below.  Unless  otherwise  stated  they  are 
published  monthly.  The  title  will  as  a  rule  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the 
field  covered  by  the  magazine.  They  contain  generally  both  methods 
and  subject  matter  in  their  department. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics.  $2.50  a  year.  Smith  and  Turton, 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 

The  School  Science  Review  is  edited  by  G.  H.  J.  Adlam,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
City  of  London  School,  and  is  published  for  the  Science  Masters'  Asso- 
ciation by  John  Murray,  Albemarle  St.,  London,  W.,  England.  It  is 
published  quarterly.    Price  each  25.  2d. 

The  Mathematics  Teacher  is  published  by  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics.  $2.00  a  year.  J.  A.  Foberg,  Camp  Hill, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Journal  of  Geography  is  published  for  the  National  Council  of 
Geography  Teachers.  $2.00  a  year.  A.  J.  Nystrom&  Co.,  2249  Calumet 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  Geographical  Teacher  is  the  organ  of  the  Geographical  Association 
(England).  It  is  published  once  a  term.  There  are  thus  three  issues  a 
year.    Price  2s.  Qd.     1  Marine  Terrace,  Aberystwyth,  Wales. 

The  English  Journal  is  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  111.  $3.00  a  year.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

The  Historical  Outlook,  successor  to  The  History  Teachers  ^Magazine. 
$2.00  a  year.    McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Jlistory  is  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  Historical  Association  (Eng- 
land). It  is  published  by  Macmillan  Company.  Annual  subscription, 
8s.  U. 
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Modern  Languages  is  published  for  the  Modern  Language  Association 
by  A.  &  C.  Black,  4,  5  and  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  1.  It  is  published 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  February  (double  number),  April,  June,  October 
and  December.    Each,  Is  6d.  net. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  $2.50  a  year.  E.  L.  Morse,  7700 
Saginaw  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

The  School  Arts  ,Magazine  is  an  illustrated  publication  for  those  inter- 
ested in  fine  and  industrial  Art.  The  Editor  is  Pedro  J.  Lemos,  Director 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Stanford  University,  California.  It  is 
published  by  The  Davis  Press,  Inc.,  25  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
$3.00  a  year. 


Elementary  Picture  Study 

S.    W.    PERRY,    B.A. 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

IN  previous  issues  of  The  School  we  have  studied  perspective  and 
unity  as  essential  elements  of  a  picture.  Our  theme  in  this  issue 
is  TONE,  the  supreme  quality;  the  vital  characteristic  of  every 
pictorial  masterpiece.  Under  this  term  we  shall  include  values  and 
lighting. 

Values  are  concerned  with  the  "degree  of  light  and  dark,  on  a  scale, 
from  black  to  white,  of  any  object  in  a  picture  considered  as  a  whole 
without  regard  to  its  own  light  and  shade".  In  Morland's  "  Reckoning" 
the  hat  and  the  coat  of  the  gentleman  with  the  horse  are  in  different 
values  of  dark,  and  his  vest  and  trousers  are  in  different  values  of  light 
irrespective  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shade 

Lighting  depends  upon  the  character  and  position  of  the  source  of 
light  and  of  the  receiving  surfaces,  upon  the  time  of  day,  the  kind  of 
day,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  upon  the  painter's  distance  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  scene  which  he  represents  in  a  picture.  In  Morland's 
"Reckoning"  again  we  see  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  pouring  aslant 
through  the  open  door  of  the  stable,  and  by  the  alternation  of  light  and 
shade  modelling  into  the  appearance  of  solid  forms  the  objects  and 
figures  of  people  and  animals  within. 

These  two  elements  of  tone  are  inextricably  interwoven  in  all  pictures 
save  those  of  simple  outline.  If  an  artist  allows  values,  unmodified 
by  light  and  shade,  to  dominate  his  picture,  a  certain  flatness  results. 
His  picture  may  have  decorative  merit  but  it  lacks  the  pleasing  grada- 
tions of  tone  which  the  use  of  light  and  shade  imparts.    If,  however,  he 
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Engraving  of  this  Picture.) 
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employs  with  skill  the  effects  of  a  natural  or  an  artificial  lighting,  he 
introduces  into  his  picture  the  illusion  of  solidity,  and  objects  and 
figures  appear  to  stand  out  as  in  free  space. 

Some  artists,  like  Turner,  pamt  in  a  high  (or  light)  key  and  flood 
their  pictures  with  sunshine,  with  the  result  that  form  and  colour  are 
partly  lost  in  the  brilliant  glow:  others,  like  Rembrandt,  paint  in  a  low 
(or  dark)  key  with  the  result  that  much  detail  is  obscured  in  the  surround- 
ing shadows.  Yet  by  the  skilful  adjustment  of  tones,  whatever  the 
key  may  be,  the  picture  will,  in  the  language  of  music,  be  made  to  sing. 
A  mastery  of  values  and  of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade  produces  in 
either  the  dark  or  the  light  picture  the  perfect  tone,  the  vital  quality 
of  harmony. 

Let  us  examine  those  arresting  qualities  of  tone,  those  pleasing 
relationships  of  light  and  dark  in  the  accompanying  pictures. 

In  Farquharson's  painting  of  serene  majesty  of  the  silent  woods  we 
find  the  supreme  appeal  not  so  much  in  the  perspective  lure  of  the  road 
which  converges  through  forest  shades  to  the  bright  vista  beyond,  nor 
in  the  sublimity  of  the  tall  pines  which  dominate  the  picture  and  supply 
its  artistic  their e;  but  rather  in  the  harmonious  relationship  of  the  values 
of  earth  and  trees  and  sky  modelled  into  hillock  and  rut  and  rotundity 
of  root  and  trunk  by  the  gentle  diffusion  of  light.  The  sunset  glow 
entering  the  forest  along  the  turn  in  the  road  to  the  left  dances  among 
the  trees  to  the  right  and  touches  base  and  bole  with  accented  patches 
and  lines  of  light.  The  picture  is  full  of  grace  and  charm  principally 
because  of  these  effective  gradations  of  tone. 

The  "Thames  Embankment  by  Night,"  by  Martin,  is  a  delightful 
nocturne  in  gray.  Tall  towers  and  spires  emerge  through  the  gloom  of 
night.  The  middle  gray  of  water  and  sky  affords  a  background 
against  which  there  appear  with  increasing  distinctness  first  the  massive 
walls  and  towers  of  Westminster,  then  more  clearly  the  spans  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  then  nearer  and  clearer  the  lamp-lit  boulevard.  How 
strong  the  contrast  of  darkness  and  sparkling  lights !  How  fu1!  of  mystery 
the  blending  shades  and  shadows!  How  delicately  related  the  rhythms 
of  gray  tones! 

In  "Morland's  Reckoning"  we  note  the  direct  and  the  diffused  light 
of  the  sun  in  an  interior.  In  this  picture  we  find  the  whole  scale  of 
values  from  white  to  black.  Some  are  inherent  in  the  object,  as  the 
whiteness  of  the  horse  and  the  darkness  of  the  saddle,  while  others  are 
due  to  the  alternations  of  Hght  and  shade,  to  reflected  lights,  and  to 
shadows.  It  is  sometimes  charged  against  Morland  that  he  sacrificed 
truth  to  beauty  in  his  tonal  schemes.  The  lightest  part  of  the  horse 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  its  own  white  coJour  and  direct  sunlight. 
For  the  horse  is  too  far  within  the  shadow  of  the  stable  and  away  from 
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the  direct  lighting.     Such  idealism  is  even  more  apparent  in  another 
of  Morland's  pictures,  "The  Inside  of  a  Stable".    Some  bright  spots  of 
light  on  the  central  upright  timber  and  on  the  wall  cannot  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  they  are  due  to  either  direct  or  reflected  light. 
In  studying  the  tonal  effects  in  a  picture  try  the  following  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent  are  the  tones  due  (a)  to  inherent  values,  (b)  to 
the  laws  of  light  and  shade? 

2.  Explain  whether  the  tonal  scheme  has  been  made  pleasing  (a)  by 
gentle  gradations,  (b)  by  strong  contrasts,  or  (c)  by  both. 

3.  Is  the  tonal  scheme  realistic,  or  idealistic?  That  is,  is  it  natural 
and  possible  under  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  or  does  it  sacrifice  truth  to 
beauty? 

4.  Is  the  picture  in  a  high,  or  low  key?  What  change  in  mood  would 
be  produced  by  a  change  in  the  key  of  these  pictures? 

5.  Note  the  character  and  direction  of  the  lighting?  To  what 
extent  is  the  lighting  affected  by  conditions  of  atmosphere,  weather,  or 
season  ? 

6.  Are  the  tones  arranged  in  large  light  spaces  with  dark  accents, 
or  in  large  dark  masses  with  accents  of  light? 

7.  Are  the  distinctions  between  dark  and  light  sharp,  or  do  they 
gently  merge? 

8.  Are  the  tones  flat,  lacking  in  carrying  power,  excessively  contrasty, 
noisy,  harmonious,  or  restful?    Give  reasons  for  your  decision? 

9.  Is  the  light  concentrated  upon  any  one  part  of  the  picture,  or  is 
it  evenV  distributed? 

10.  To  what  extent  does  light  or  shadow  tend  to  obscure  or  conceal 
the  exactness  of  line  and  form?    When  is  either  justifiable? 

(To  be  continued) 


Old  and  New  in  History  Teaching 

PROF.   G.  M.  JONES 
Ontario  College  of  Education 

GREAT  changes  are  taking  place  in  teaching  history.     New  and 
better  courses  and  text-books  are  being  followed  somewhat 
slowly  by  better  methods  of  presenting  history  to  children. 
I  say  followed,  because  in  some  countries  changes  have  come  very  slowly, 
and  in  all  of  them  certain  teachers  have  clung  to  traditional  methods. 

The  older  teaching  was  done  with  poor  equipment. .   In  very  many 
schools  a  few  geographical  maps  and  the  text-book  were  the  only  tools, 
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and  with  them  the  teacher  was  expected  to  interest  his  pupils  and 
prepare  them  for  the  inevitable  examination.  Such  teaching  necessarily 
emphasized  the  text-book.  Except  for  what  the  teacher  might  add, 
the  text  was  the  sole  source  of  information  for  the  unfortunate  children, 
and  sometimes  for  the  teacher.  To  make  matters  worse,  lengthy  and 
uninteresting  notes  were  dictated  as  an  addition  to  a  none  too  interesting 
text. 

Many  methods  have  been  used  to  employ  this  scanty  equipment. 
Thirty  years  ago  many  teachers  required  their  pupils  to  learn  the  text- 
book by  heart.  Several  of  the  present  class  of  students  in  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  were  taught  that  way.  That  method  was  followed 
by  another  commonly  called  the  "development  method".  The  latter 
had  several  well-defined  characteristics.  Very  often  the  assignment  was 
given  very  quickly.  Even  when  it  did  not  consist  of  a  certain  number 
of  pages  in  the  text,  it  was  accompanied  with  few  suggestions  for  home 
study  and  with  none  for  outside  reading.  The  next  day's  lesson  con- 
sisted mainly  of  a  very  large  number  of  questions  by  the  teacher  and 
answers  by  the  pupils.  It  was  by  means  of  these  questions  and  answers 
that  the  teacher  sought  to  develop  the  main  facts  of  the  topic,  or  topics, 
of  the  lesson.  When  the  teacher  had  done  his  best,  or  worst,  at  ques- 
tioning, the  pupils  were  required  to  copy  down  notes  written  on  the 
board  or  dictated  by  the  teacher. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  such  a  lesson  was  the  abnormal  activity 
of  the  teacher  in  asking  questions.  In  order  to  keep  his  class  stirred  up, 
and  to  follow  the  foolish  advice  of  certain  writers  on  school  management, 
he  attempted  to  give  every  pupil  of  his  class  one  or  more  questions. 
This  resulted  in  a  perfect  bombardment  of  the  class  with  questions. 
Fortunately  certain  investigators  have  had  the  patience  to  count  the 
number  of  questions  in  certain  recitations.  One  such  investigator 
visited  twenty  history  recitations,  and  found  that  the  number  of  ques- 
tions asked  in  forty  minutes  varied  from  41  to  142. l  Miss  E.  E.  Lewis 
visited  ten  recitations  of  each  of  two  history  teachers,  and  found  that 
one  averaged  3.20  questions  per  minute  and  the  other  3.22  questions. 
In  another  case  she  found  that  in  eleven  recitations  visited  by  herself 
and  a  fellow  investigator  the  questions  were  distributed  as  follows : 2 


Number  of  the  recitation 

Total  number  of  questions 

Number  of  memory  questions 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

41 

66 

90 

94 

125 

142 

85 

82 

82 

68 

29 

60 

75 

74 

87 

103 

85 

70 

50 

60 

11 

87 
72 


The  relation  between  the  total  number  of  questions  and  the  number 
of  memory  questions  is  quite  obvious. 

^ryon,  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.    Ginn,  p.  22. 
'Do.,  p.  24. 
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Another  characteristic  of  the  old  teaching  was  the  large  amount  of 
class  time  consumed  by  the  teacher.  He  asked  questions,  he  lectured, 
he  gave  notes,  he  assigned  lessons;  and  the  unfortunate  youngsters  were 
allowed  only  to  listen  to  him,  to  give  very  brief  answers  to  questions 
and  to  copy  notes.  Miss  Lewis  made  a  study  of  this  also,  and  obtained 
the  following  results  by  counting  the  words  in  stenographic  reports  of 
eleven  history  recitations.1 

Number  of  recitation 1      2     3     4     5     6     7     8     9     10    11 

Teacher-activity  (per  cent.) 80   58   59   75   62   58   67   49   54   62   58 

Pupil-activity  (per  cent.) 20   42   41    25   38   42   33    51    46   38   42 

Now,  what  of  the  new  teaching?  In  the  first  place  it  is  done  with 
better  equipment.  It  is  now  recognized  by  progressive  teachers  and 
administrators  that  reference  books,  historical  maps,  slides  and  pictures 
are  just  as  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  history  as  laboratory  equipment 
is  for  the  teaching  of  science.  The  sciences  could  be  taught  as  memory 
subjects  without  laboratories.  Without  proper  equipment  history  is 
bound  to  be  largely  a  memory  subject. 

Collateral  reading  by  the  pupils  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  new 
history  lessons.  The  text-book  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the 
class,  but  other  general  histories,  biographies,  histories  of  special  periods, 
source  books,  and  larger  works  of  reference  are  used  by  both  pupils  and 
teachers  in  order  to  clothe  the  subject  with  real  interest,  and  to  get  a 
fuller  and  more  intimate  view  of  historical  movements  and  personages 
than  can  be  had  in  the  ordinary  text-book. 

A  third  characteristic  is  greater  pupil  activity.  This  is  manifested 
in  three  ways,  longer  answers,  special  reports,  and  pupil  assistance  in 
class  management.  It  is  now  considered  a  virtue  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  secure  long  connected  answers  from  pupils.  Of  course  this 
prevents  giving  one  or  more  questions  to  each  member  of  the  class, 
but  it  does  give  a  limited  number  of  pupils  a  real  chance,  and  makes  the 
lesson  much  clearer  and  more  interesting.  Reports  by  pupils  on  special 
topics  or  sub-topics  are  specially  appropriate  and  interesting  in  the 
history  lesson.  Moreover,  the  reading  of  outside  material  and  the 
reporting  in  class  are  excellent  work  for  pupils.  Pupil  assistance  in 
class  management  is  a  splendid  thing  both  for  the  class  and  for  the  few 
pupils  who  assist  each  day.  Such  pupil  activity  is  very  common  in 
Canada  in  connection  with  oral  composition.  It  might  well  be  extended 
to  many  history  recitations,  and  especially  to  those  in  which  reports 
are  given  of  outside  reading. 

The  new  teaching  has  no  place  for  long  dictated  notes  in  solid  para- 
graphs, which  are  simply  a  summary  of  the  text-book,  and  are  still 
^ryon,  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  Ginn,  p.  25. 
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barer  and  more  uninteresting  than  the  text.  Such  notes  do  sometimes 
help  pupils  through  examinations,  but  they  kill  all  interest  in  history, 
and  the  dictating  of  them  wastes  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  time. 
Of  course,  the  new  teaching  has  a  place  for  notes.  Where  possible  they 
are  made  by  pupils;  when  made  by  the  teacher  they  are  skeletons 
which  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  text. 

The  new  teaching  has  very  distinct  advantages.  In  the  first  place, 
it  makes  history  interesting.  Secondly,  it  develops  in  pupils  an  ability 
to  work  independently.  Thirdly,  it  emphasizes  thought  rather  than 
mere  memory.  Lastly,  it  makes  it  easier  than  ever  to  co-ordinate 
history  with  composition  and  literature.  For  instance,  a  history  class 
in  which  frequent  oral  reports  are  given  might  well  replace  the  oral 
composition  class  for  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

The  new  history  courses  in  Ontario  lend  themselves  very  well  indeed 
to  the  new  teaching.  They  are  arranged  topically,  generous  options 
are  offered,  and  collateral  reading  is  encouraged  by  the  publication  of  a 
list  of  reference  books.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
schools  are  gradually  becoming  better  equipped  for  the  proper  teaching 
of  the  subject. 


Problems  in  Mathematics 

HITHERTO  inquiries  for  solutions  of  problems  in  mathematics 
have  been  answered  b>  mail.  But  as  many  of  these  have  more 
than  individual  interest,  it  is  the  intention  to  publish  in  this 
department  answers  that  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Subscribers 
are  invited  to  send  us  any  examples  in  Public  or  High  School  Mathe- 
matics to  which  they  desire  solutions.  Solutions  may,  of  course,  be 
sent  by  mail  as  heretofore. 

I.  No.  15,  page  191,  Ontario  High  School  Arithmetic: 

The  duty  on  surgical  instrument  cases  is  35%;  that  on  the  instruments 
20%.  The  duty  paid  on  a  case  of  instruments  invoiced  at  $30  was  $7 .50; 
find  the  invoice  price  of  the  instruments  alone. 

A  subscriber  asks  if  this  problem  can  be  solved  by  arithmetic  or  if 
an  algebraic  method  must  be  used.  When  it  is  solved  algebraically  it 
reduces  to  solving  a  simple  equation  and  when  such  is  the  case  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  arithmetical  methods.  If,  however,  it  re- 
duces to  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation  then  the  problem  can  not 
usually  be  solved  arithmetically. 

Solution:  Suppose  the  instruments  alone  were  invoiced  at  $30  and 
that  the  case  was  not  dutiable,  the  duty  then  would  be  20%  of  $30  or  $6. 
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Each  dollar  which  is  transferred  from  the  instruments  to  the  case  would 
increase  the  duty  by  15  cents,  therefore  to  increase  the  duty  by  $1.50  we 
must  transfer  $10.    Therefore  the  case  costs  $10  and  the  instruments  $20. 

II.  No.  24,  page  104,  Baker's  Geometry  for  Schools: 

Having  given  the  three  medians  of  a  triangle,  construct  the  triangle^ 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  three  medians  are  concurrent 
and  that  each  median  intersects  the  other  two  at  a  point  of  trisection. 
Suppose  ABC  is  the  required  triangle  and  that  the  medians  AD,  BE,  CF 
intersect  at  O.  Produce  OD  to  G  making  DG=OD  and  join  GC.  We 
can  now  sjhow  that  GC=BO  since  the  triangles  BDO  and  GDC  are  con- 
gruent. The  sides  of  the  triangle  OGC  are  known  since  each  is  two-thirds 
of  the  given  medians.  We  therefore  begin  by  describing  the  triangle 
OGC  from  which  the  required  triangle  ABC  is  then  easily  obtained. 

III.  No.  84,  page  239,  Ontario  High  School  Arithmetic: 

What  must  be  the  least  number  of  soldiers  in  a  regiment  to  admit  of 
it  being  drawn  up,  2,  8,  5,  6,  8  or  12  deep,  and  also  of  its  being  formed  into 
a  solid  square? 

The  number  must  be  a  multiple  of  2, 3, 5,  6,  8  and  12  ie.  120.  It  must 
also  be  a  perfect  square,  that  is,  every  prime  factor  in  120  must  be 
squared.  The  prime  factors  of  120  are  23,  3,  5,  therefore  the  required 
number  is  24,  32,  52  or  3,600. 

IV.  No.  19,  page  204,  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic: 

An  article  which  cost  $10.80  to  manufacture  is  sold  at  a  price  to  yield 
the  manufacturer  a  profit  of  20%  after  allowing  his  agent  25%  commission. 
At  what  price  does  the  agent  sell  the  article? 

The  manufacturer  must  receive  20%  more  than  $10.80  or  $10.80+ 
$2.16  =  $12.96.  Since  the  agent  gets  25%  of  the  selling  price,  $12.96  is 
75%  of  the  selling  price  and  therefore  the  selling  price  =  100/75  of 
$12.96  =  $17.28. 


Sherlock  Holmes  in  Arithmetic 

PROFESSOR  J.  T.  CRAWFORD 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

EVERYONE  has  read  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  the  famous  detective 
in  the  novels  by  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle.  This  man  seemed  to  have 
almost  supernatural  powers  of  observation  and  was  able  to  draw 
surprising  conclusions  from  the  observations  which  he  made.  We  would 
all  probably  agree  that  the  proper  training  of  the  faculty  of  observation 
is  an  important  factor  in  education.    I  therefore  take  this  as  my  excuse 
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for  inviting  you  to  consider  the  following  problem  which  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  G.  K.  Powell,  B.A.,  Public  School  Inspector,  Toronto: 
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This  is  an  ordinary  example  in  long  division  in  which  each  star 
represents  a  digit  from  0  to  9.  There  is  no  remainder  and  of  the  41  digits 
in  the  whole  process  only  one,  the  second  in  the  quotient,  is  given.  The 
problem  is  to  determine  what  the  other  40  digits  are.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  guessing  but  is  an  excellent  exercise  in  exact  reasoning.  Imagine  you 
are  a  Sherlock  Holmes  and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  problem  see  how 
many  clues  you  can  discover  and  from  these  clues  see  if  you  can  deter- 
mine what  some  or  all  of  the  digits  are.  So  that  you  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  trying  to  solve  the  problem  yourself,  the  solution  is  not 
given  here  but  is  given  on  a  later  page. 

{Continued  on  page  1+82) 


Problems  in  Chemistry 

{Continued  from  the  February  issue) 

[Inquiries  are  received  from  time  to  time  for  solutions  of  problems  in  the  Ontario 
High  School  Chemistry.  The  School  will  publish  from  time  to  time  solutions  of  the 
different  exercises  as  worked  out  by  students  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education.] 

Chapter  VI 

Solutions  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Forsyth,  B.A. 

1.  Dissolve  out  the  soluble  solid  in  a  weighed  sample  of  the  mixture 
with  a  solvent  that  does  not  affect  either  the  soluble  solid  or  insoluble  solid 
in  chemical  composition.  Filter,  wash,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness  carefully  and  weigh  the  residue.  The  weight  is  the  amount  of 
soluble  solid  in  the  sample  used.  The  proportion  of  soluble  solid  in  the 
mixture  can  be  calculated  from  this  weight.  Calculate  the  proportion 
of  insoluble  solid  by  difference. 

2.  Drop  a  crystal  of  blue  vitriol  into  the  clear  solution.    If  the  crystal 
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increases  in  weight,  the  solution  is  supersaturated.  If  it  decreases  in 
weight,  the  solution  is  unsaturated.  If  there  is  no  change  in  weight,  the 
solution  is  saturated. 

3.  The  weight  of  water  is  11.8-3.04  =  8.76  g. 
8.76  g.  water  dissolve  3.04  g.  salt. 
100  g.  water  dissolve  (3.04/8.76)  .100  =  34.70  g. 


4.   (a)  See  graph  paper  above. 
(b)   From  solubility  curve, 

Solubility  at  90  deg.  C.  is  68.9 
Solubility  at  15  deg.  C.  is  34.0 


Difference 34.9 

Out  of  68.9  g.  dissolved  at  90  deg.  C,  34.9  g.  deposit  during  the 
cooling  to  15  deg.  C. 

Out  of  200  g.  similarly  dissolved  (34.9/68.9)  X200=  101.3  g.  will 
deposit. 

5.  Benzine  and  gasoline  are  valuable  for  cleaning  because  they  dissolve 
oily  substances  readily' — -grease  spots  of  any  kind  can  thus  be  taken 
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out  of  a  piece  of  cloth.  They  are  moderately  cheap,  and  stable, 
and  they  evaporate  readily  before  affecting  the  dye.  The  fibre  of  the 
cloth  is  not  injured. 

6.  Kerosene  and  turpentine  are  unsuitable  because  they  do  not  evapo- 
rate readily.  Chloroform  and  ether  are  too  expensive,  too  volatile,  and 
too  unpleasant  to  work  with.  Gasoline  and  benzine  are  most  suitable 
for  reasons  stated  in  No.  5  above. 

N.B.— Avoid  open  flames  when  cleaning  with  these  substances  as 
the  vapours  are  inflammable  in  quantity. 

7.  7  g.  gypsum  contain  1.464  g.  of  water. 

100  g.  gypsum  contain  (1.464/7)  X 100  =  20.91  g. 

8.  (a)  10  deg.  C 31  g. 

30  deg.  C 37  g. 

50  deg.  C— 43  g. 

(b)  96  deg.  C. 
At  96  deg.  C,  100  g.  water  dissolve  55  g.  of  either  potassium  chloride 
or  potassium  chlorate.  At  10  deg.  C,  100  g.  water  dissolve  31  g.  of 
potassium  chloride  and  4  g.  of  potassium  chlorate.  If  saturated  solu- 
tions of  each  salt  be  cooled  from  the  first  temperature  to  the  second, 
there  will  be  precipitated  respectively,  24  g.  potassium  chloride;  and 
51  g.  potassium  chlorate. 


Sherlock  Holmes  in  Arithmetic 

(Continued  from  page  480) 

Here  are  some  of  the  clues  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  To  understand  what  follows,  the  values  of  the  digits  should  be 
written  in  as  they  are  found.  When  we  speak  of  the  second  digit  in 
any  of  the  numbers  it  will  be  taken  to  mean  the  second  digit  counting 
from  the  left. 

(1)  There  are  five  digits  in  the  quotient  and  only  four  multiplica- 
tions, therefore  the  fourth  digit  in  the  quotient  is  0. 

(2)  Since  the  multiplication  by  7  gives  a  number  with  three  digits 
only,  it  follows  that  the  first  digit  in  the  divisor  is  1  and  the  first  digit  in 
the  first  and  last  products  is  1. 

(3)  Since  the  first  and  last  products  contain  four  digits  each,  it  follows 
that  the  first  and  last  digits  in  the  quotient  are  either  8  or  9. 

(4)  The  third  remainder  is  less  than  the  second  remainder,  while  the 
third  dividend  is  greater  than  the  second  dividend,  therefore  the  third 
digit  in  the  quotient  is  greater  than  7,  but  it  is  also  less  than  the  first 
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digit  in  the  quotient,  therefore  the  third  digit  must  be  8  and  the  first 
and  fifth  digits  must  be  9.    The  whole  quotient  therefore  is  97809. 

(5)  The  third  remainder  contains  only  two  digits,  therefore  the  first 
two  digits  in  the  second  remainder  are  1,  0  and  the  first  digit  in  the  third 
product  is  9. 

(6)  Since  the  first  digit  in  the  third  remainder  is  1  and  1  is  to  be 
carried,  it  follows  that  the  second  digit  in  the  third  product  must  be  8 
or  9  and  therefore  the  divisor  is  123  or  124. 

(7)  Whether  the  divisor  is  123  or  124  the  first  two  digits  in  the  last 
product  are  1,  1  and  therefore  the  third  remainder  is  11.  Since  the 
third  digit  in  the  third  product  must  be  even  and  the  remainder  from 
it  is  1  there  can  not  be  1  to  carry  and  therefore  the  second  digit  in  the 
third  product  is  9.  Therefore  the  divisor  must  be  124  and  all  the  other 
digits  are  now  easily  determined. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  these  are  the  only  clues.  By  the  use 
of  other  clues  it  is  probable  that  other  methods  of  solution  may  be 
found.  Give  the  problem  to  your  pupils  and  see  if  they  are  interested 
in  it.  I  have  done  so  and  I  know  what  your  experience  will  be.  Do  you 
have  any  time  for  mathematical  pastimes  such  as  these  or  is  your  time 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  somewhat  dry  routine  of  the  text:books? 
If  you  have  not  then  your  pupils  are  missing  something  which  has  dis- 
tinct educational  value. 
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Consolidated  A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Ontario  Depart- 

Schools  ment  of  Education  under  the  title,  "Report  on  the 

Consolidated  Schools  of  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Michigan 
and  Indiana,"  embodies  the  observations  of  a  group  of  educational 
experts  from  this  Province,  who  a  short  time  ago  visited  several  consol- 
idated schools  in  these  States.  Inspector  J.  A.  Taylor,  of  West  Elgin, 
made  an  examination  of  six  schools  in  Minnesota,  and  presents  a  most 
favourable  report  of  their  efficiency.  He  is  emphatic  in  his  praise  of  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  the  transportation  scheme,  the  type  of  educa- 
tion given,  and  the  influence  of  the  system  upon  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  the  pupils.  In  an  admirable  summary  at  the  end  of  his  report, 
Mr.  Taylor  says :  "Consolidation  offers  the  only  permanent  solution  of 
the  rural  school  problem.  Rural  exodus  ceases  where  consolidation  is 
in  operation.  It  alone  can  give  equal  educational  opportunity.  Pre- 
cedent to  its  general  establishment  must  come  an  enlargement  of  the 
administrative  unit.  If  Ontario  is  to  retain  educational  leadership  on 
this  continent,  rural  school  consolidation  is  essential." 
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Inspector  J.  W.  Marshall,  of  North  Welland,  visited  Ohio,  and  in 
his  report  he  describes  certain  centralized  and  consolidated  schools  that 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting.  He  comments  on  the  general 
success  of  the  centralization  movement  in  that  State,  and  ascribes  its 
rapid  development  to  the  substitution,  in  1914,  of  county  boards  for  the 
former  district  or  section  boards.  In  particular  he  was  impressed  with 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  rural  pupils  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
facilities  for  high  school  education.  At  one  school  the  attendance  at 
high  school  classes  had  in  four  years  increased  by  nearly  five  hundred 
per  cenl .  over  what  it  was  in  the  schools  of  the  same  area  before  central- 
ization. 

Messrs.  P.  J.  McLaren  and  J.  R.  Bell  have  collaborated  in  a  report 
on  consolidated  schools  in  Michigan  and  Indiana.  They  made  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  transportation  system,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  Michigan  schools,  which  present  conditions  closely  parallel  with 
those  in  Ontario.  They  were  impressed  with  the  absence  of  difficulty 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  children,  with  the  increased  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, and  with  the  unanimity  of  praise  of  the  consolidated  school 
scheme  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  pupils. 

The  bulletin  will  doubtless  be  interesting  and  useful  to  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  educational  welfare  of  children  in  rural  communities, 
indicating  as  it  does  the  solution  of  problems  very  similar  to  ours  by 
communities  outside  our  own  borders.  Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education. 


I 


Winter  Storms  Toronto,  Feb.  17. — That  severe  winter  storms  do 

and  the  Consol-  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  conveyance  of  pupils 
idated  School  from  outlying  rural  areas  to  consolidated  schools  is 
indicated  by  the  following  letter  received  at  the 
Ontario'  Department  of  Education  from  Mr.  George  E.  Pentland, 
M.A.,  Public  School  Inspector  for  Haliburton  County: 

"On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  February  14th,  the  most  violent 
storm  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  most  violent  I  have  ever  seen,  was 
raging  throughout  Haliburton  County.  On  this  particular  morning  I 
was  on  my  regular  visit  to  the  Consolidated  School  at  Gooderham,  and 
wishing  to  .see  what  effect  a  very  severe  snowstorm  would  have  on, the 
attendance  frcm  the  outlying  parts  of  the  consolidated  area,  I  was^ 
early  at  the  school  to  be  on  hand  when  the  sleighs  came  in.  Precisely 
at  a  quarter  to  nine  the  sleigh  from  the  wooded  country  to  the  west 
arrived.  On  this  route  there  are  ten  children,  some  of  whom  come  six 
miles;  but  notwithstanding  the  terrific  wind,  the  low  temperature,  and 
the  drifted  roads,  out  hopped  the  whole  ten,  happy,  laughing,  and  joking 
at  the  storm,  which  had  no  terrors  for  them  in  a  well  heated  canvas- 
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covered  sleigh.  A  few  minutes  later  the  larger  sleigh  from  the  rough 
hill  country  away  to  the  south  arrived,  and  of  twenty-seven  children 
along  this  route,  out  filed  twenty-six,  all  bright,  cheery,  comfortable, 
and  ready  for  the  day's  work.  Thus  out  of  thirty-seven  children  who 
come  in  the  two  sleighs,  thirty-six  were  at  school  at  ten  minutes  to  nine. 
Let  no  man  ever  tell  me  that  consolidated  schools  will  not  work  in  this 
north  country." 


Milk  Rations  at  Recess 

MARTIN   KERR,    B.A. 

Principal,  Earl  Kitchener  School,  Hamilton 

ONE  year  ago,  the  staff  of  the  Earl  Kitchener  School,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  began  the  distribution  of 
milk  at  the  morning  recess  to  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The 
service  was  voluntary,  and  we  endeavoured  to  make  our  system  as  simple 
as  possible.  The  cost  to  pupils  was  the  minimum  that  could  make  the 
system  self-sustaining.  Five  hundred  quarter-pint  bottles  of  sealed 
pasteurized  milk  were  delivered  every  school  day  before  nine  o'clock  in 
the  main  basement  hall  of  the  school.  In  this  hall,  a  fourteen-foot 
counter  was  built  in  an  alcove,  and  in  line  with  the  wall  of  one  side  of 
the  hall.  This  enabled  the  pupils  to  pass  along  in  a  row,  pay  the  charge 
of  two  and  a  half  cents,  secure  a  bottle  of  milk  from  which  the  seal  had 
just  been  removed,  a  straw  and  a  "Social  Tea"  biscuit.  If  a  pupil 
desired  he  could  purchase  more  than  one  supply,  or  a  supply  of  biscuits 
alone.  Morning  recess  is  held  in  our  school  in  relays,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
the  Kindergartners  and  Primaries  passed  along,  secured  their  supply, 
moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  had  their  lunch,  placed  the  empty 
bottles  in  the  crates  in  which  they  had  been  delivered,  and  the  used 
straws  in  a  special  box,  and  went  out  for  their  play.  At  quarter  past  ten 
the  Second  Book  classes  did  similarly,  and  at  half  past  ten  the  senior 
classes  followed.  Thus,  all  those  of  the  entire  school  who  desired  were 
served  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  recess  periods.  Aluminum  discs  with  a 
special  stamp  were  sold  at  two  for  five  cents,  but  we  encouraged  the 
purchase  of  sufficient  discs  for  ten  supplies  for  twenty-five  cents.  This 
was  obviously  more  satisfactory.  Teachers  who  were  not  on  duty  in 
the  playgrounds  assisted  when  necessary  in  the  distribution  of  the  sup- 
plies. Cash  returns  were  made  daily  to  the  school  office,  and  these  were 
deposited  daily  in  a  neighbouring  bank  so  that  all  disbursements  were 
made  by  cheque. 

Some  friends  contributed  to  a  fund  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
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the  few  in  the  school  whose  parents  felt  they  could  not  afford  the  added 
strain  of  purchase.  These  pupils  were  supplied  at  the  discretion  of  their 
teachers. 

The  reason  given  by  the  non-users  of  the  service  was  that  they  did 
not  like  milk.  These  non-users  constituted  about  25%  of  the  school. 
Of  course,  in  our  system,  we  trusted  wholly  to  the  force  of  example,  and 
the  results  contributed  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  milk. 

We  secured  a  woman  helper  whose  duties  consisted  chiefly  in  re- 
moving the  seals  Irom  the  bottles,  arranging  the  bottles,  straws,  and 
biscuits  conveniently  for  the  pupils;  cleaning  up  any  spilled  drops  ol 
milk;  and  maintaining  a  general  supervision.  This  helper  arrived 
shortly  before  ten  o'clock  and  left  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  counter  and 
floors  were  constantly  kept  in  a  sweet,  sanitary  condition. 

Daily  distribution  was  carried  along  until  warm  weather  conditions 
in  early  summer  made  it  appear  advisable  to  discontinue. 

Systematic  tabulations  of  growth  in  height  and  in  weight  were  made 
by  the  teachers,  and  other  observations  as  well  were  noted. 

1.  Coincident  with  the  distribution  practically  all  underweight 
pupils  began  to  approach  more  nearly  their  normal  weight. 

2.  Restlessness,  which  appears  in  many  classes  after  eleven  o'clock, 
was  displaced  by  a  quietness  and  comfortableness  quite  marked,  making 
the  work  of  this  hour  noticeably  much  more  efficient. 

3.  The  recess  "piece",  in  many  cases  unsuitable  and  frequently  con- 
sisting of  a  bit  of  rich  cake  or  candy,  was  eagerly  dropped  for  the  milk. 

4.  Scores  of  our  pupils  previous  to  this  distribution  had  daily  pur- 
chased on  their  way  to  school  in  the  morning,  candy,  nearly  always 
cheap  and  not  certain  to  be  pure,  which  they  ate  at  that  hour  with  dis- 
astrous results.  While  the  distribution  of  milk  continued  the  purchase 
of  candy  dropped  almost  to  zero. 

5.  Before  we  began  this  service,  numbers  of  pupils  had  sick  stomach 
during  the  morning.  In  the  several  months  of  the  milk  distribution,  only 
one  case  of  sick  stomach  in  school  occurred.  This  seems  to  constitute 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  results  physically  that  we  observed. 

6.  Many  pupils  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  use  milk  at  home, 
became  "confirmed"  milk-users.  In  every  one  of  these  cases,  the  pupils 
have  continued  up  to  the  present,  the  use  of  milk. 

The  above  are  in  general  the  effects  observed  during  these  months 
of  distribution.  Many  special  cases  of  improvement  were  noted  by  the 
teachers,  which  we  could  not  enter  in  detail  in  this  article. 

Without  exception,  we  had  the  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
the  parents  of  our  entire  community.  The  experience  throughout,  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable,  to  staff,  to  pupils,  and  to 
parents,  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness. 


Book  Notices 

A  Child's  Nursery  Rhyme  Reader,  by  A.  M.  Goode.  Paper,  47  pages.  Price  Qd. 
London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  1922.  A  nursery  reader  based  on  the  favourite  old 
rhymes  like  Jack  and  Jill. 

The  Story  of  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  by  William  Canton,  with  eight  full-page 
coloured  illustrations  by  Eleanor  Fortescue  Brickdale.  Cloth,  218  pages.  Price  2/6. 
London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922.  This  new  volume  of  the  "Told  Through 
the  Ages  Series"  is  a  delightful  story  of  the  Middle  Ages,  reflecting  the  turmoil  of 
Central  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades. 
Such  books  in  the  library  for  parallel  reading  would  do  much  to  make  real  the  story 
of  the  passing  years. 

New  Plays  from  Old  Tales,  arranged  for  boys  and  girls  by  Harriet  Sabra  Wright; 
illustrated  by  Leon  D'Emo.  Paper  boards,  180  pages.  Price  $2.00.  Toronto,  The 
Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  This  is  an  interesting  collection  of  nine  dramatizations 
made  from  mediaeval  tales  and  more  modern  stories  by  such  well-known  authors  as 
Wilde,  Bunyan,  Poe,  and  Hawthorne;  two  of  them  are  from  "Pilgrim's  Progress". 
The  author  has  done  her  work  well  and  has  produced  dramatizations  which  will  be 
useful  in  the  public  school  and  the  lower  forms  of  the  high  school.  Valuable  suggestions 
for  stage  setting  and  costume  are  given. 

The  Wrinkle  Book,  by  Archibald  Williams.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  515  pages, 
Price  $2.25.  An  admirable  collection  of  hints,  recipes  and  information  that  will  enable 
any  man  to  be  a  handy  man  about  the  house.  Mechanics,  gardening,  cooking,  games 
and  entertainments,  sports  and  pastimes,  useful  calculations,  all  are  treated  here  very 
simply.  A  man  without  mechanical  ability  may  learn  how  to  use  a  soldering  iron, 
how  to  stain  woodwork,  how  to  build  a  fire,  how  to  test  a  diamond  or  how  to  mix  con- 
crete. With  the  help  of  this  book  many  an  odd  job  about  the  house  may  be  done  by 
the  householder.  The  mechanically-minded  boy  will  have  hours  of  pleasure  from  it. 
Anderson's  Arithmetic,  by  R.  F.  Anderson.  Cloth,  three  vols.  274,  282,  312  pages. 
Chicago,  Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 

Practical  Electricity,  by  G.  A.  Willoughby.    Cloth,  104  pages.    Price  $1.00.    Manual 
Arts  Press. 

Standard  Usage  in  English,  by  the  Department  of  English,  University  High  School, 
University  of  Chicago.  Paper,  25  pages.  Price  25c,  27c  postpaid.  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  Teachers  of  English  and  others  will  find  this  pamphlet  very 
useful  in  setting  a  standard  in  such  matters  as  the  form  of  the  manuscript,  handwriting, 
capitalization,  punctuation,  plans,  spelling,  and  grammar.  Such  a  guide  is  particularly 
necessary  in  a  large  school  with  many  masters.  The  ideal  plan  would  be  to  have  it 
in  the  hands  of  every  pupil.  G.  m.  J. 

Scales  for  Spelling,  Writing  and  Reading,  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
(130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.)  have  been  very  widely  used.  They  are  care- 
fully standardized  and  have  proved  valuable  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Franzen  states 
that  the  Reading  Scale  doesn't  measure  Reading.  Samples  cost  10  cents,  10  cents, 
and  5  cents  (each  of  4)  respectively. 

Detroit  First-Grade  Intelligence  Tests.  Detroit  classifies  all  entering  pupils  by 
means  of  the  Detroit  First-Grade  Intelligence  Test  (by  Anna  M.  Engel  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Clinic).  The  scheme  is  reported  to  work  excellently.  The  test  can  now  be 
obtained  from  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  Sample 
set,  including  guide  and  record  sheet,  15  cents  postpaid. 

Purple  Springs,  by  Nellie  L.  McClung.  $1.50.  Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.  This 
is  a  fascinating  Canadian  story,  written  by  one  of  the  foremost  Canadian  authors. 
It  can  be  unreservedly  recommended  as  a  very  fine  work  of  fiction.  w.  J.  D. 
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Practice  Tests  in  Common  Fractions,  by  E.  Wiideman.  Limp  cloth,  34  pages.  Pri 
30c.  The  Plymouth  Press,  Chicago.  This  booklet  contains  93  exercises  of  about  fifteen 
examples  each.  It  is  intended  to  provide  each  pupil  in  a  class  with  a  copy  of  the  book. 
Spaces  are  left  for  the  answers,  and  a  suggested  time  limit,  varying  from  2  to  6  minutes, 
is  given  for  each  exercise.  This  small  book  will  probably  be  found  very  useful  in  class 
work. 

The  Kingsway  Series  of  Composition  Books,  by  Robert  Finch.  Evans  Bros.,  London, 
Eng.  Six  books  of  about  eighty  pages  each,  in  cardboard  covers,  suitable  for  use  in  the 
Elementary  schools  and  by  the  pupils  themselves.  An  abundance  of  "things  to  do" 
on  the  usual  topics  and  sub-topics  of  Composition. 

The  Book  of  School  Games,  by  C.  E.  Hodges.  Limp,  96  pages.  Price  Id.  London, 
Evans  Bros.  Ninety  pages,  at  least,  of  drawings,  diagrams,  photographs  and  essential 
•  details  about  games;  not  theoretical  treatment  but  very  practical.  There  are  games 
for  the  playground  and  for  the  classroom,  games  that  teach  geography  and  history, 
history  playlets  and  physical  exercises  as  games.  Well  worth  a  place  in  the  school 
library. 

The  Sky  Movies,  by  Gaylord  Johnson.  Paper  boards,  170  pages.  Price  $1.50. 
Illustrated  with  130  pictures  and  photographs.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada, 
1922.  Mr.  Johnson  takes  the  reader  through  six  reels  of  adventure  in  the  sky.  While 
the  book  is  full  of  fancy  yet  all  scientific  facts  are  accurately  given.  In  one  reel  you 
actually  see  how  Lady  Luna  Moon  waxes  and  wanes.  The  pictures  are  very  clear  and 
the  diagrams  excellent.  The  construction  of  a  sun-dial  will  be  an  eye-opener  to  many 
teachers  of  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years.  This  is  a  good  book  for  the  school  library . 
The  Home  of  Man,  Australasia,  by  W.  G.  Brown,  M.A.,  F.C.P.  Cloth,  122  pages. 
George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  1922.  A  good  geography  must  contain  four 
things  at  least:  good  maps,  good  diagrams,  good  pictures,  and  good  reading  material. 
This  little  book  contains  three  of  these  but  omits  the  good  pictures.  With  the  addition 
of  the  latter  its  usefulness  could  be  greatiy  increased.  The  Histcrical  sketch  is  excel- 
lent.   It  should  prove  a  good  source  book. 

Legends  of  the  Stars,  by  Mary  Proctor.  Limp  cloth,  128  pages,  illustrated.  Price  1/-. 
London,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  1922.  An  excellent  book  for  young  children.  The 
story  of  how  Stars  came  to  receive  their  names  is  a  very  interesting  one,  especially  to 
children. 

Our  Canadian  Literature,  by  Albert  Durrant  Watson  and  Lome  Albert  Pierce. 
Cloth,  309  pages.    Price  $1.50.    Toronto,  The  Ryerson  Press. 

An  English  Course  for  Everybody,  by  S.  P.  B.  Mais.  Cloth,  320  pages.  Price  6/-. 
London,  Grant  Richards  Ltd. 

Florence  Nightingale,  a  play  in  three  acts,  by  Edith  G.  Reid.  Cloth,  118  pages. 
Price  $1.40.    Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1922. 

The  Lincoln  Readers,  Fifth  Reader,  by  Isobel  Davidson.  Cloth,  320  pages.  Price 
92c.    New  York,  Laurel  Book  Co. 

Every  Teacher's  Problems,  by  William  E.  Stark.  Cloth,  368  pages.  New  York, 
The  American  Book  Co. 

Character  Education  in  the  Elementary  School,  by  William  Oliver  Rothney.  Limp, 
157  pages.    Price  $1.00.    Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1922. 

Le  Morceau  de  Plomb,  from  "Les  Mille  et  Une  Nuits",  by  Gailand,  ed.  by  C.  P. 
Le  Huray.    Limp,  48  pages.    Price  Qd.    Glasgow,  Blackie  &  Son  Ltd. 

L'Evtque  et  le  Forcat,  adapted  from  "Les  MisSrables"  of  Victor  Hugo,  in  one  act,  by 
C.  P.  Le  Huray.    Limp,  32  pages.    Price  Qd.    Glasgow,  Blackie  &  Son  Ltd. 

The  Story  of  "Les  Miserables",  adapted  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo,  by  Isabel 
C.  Fortey.    Cloth,  126  pages.    Price  1/9.    Glasgow,  Blackie  &  Son  Ltd. 


Book  Reviews 

Introduction  to  the  Use  of  Standardized  Tests,  by  Denton  L.  Geyer, 
Ph.D.  The  Plymouth  Press,  Chicago,  1923.  Pages,  96.  Price  50  cents. 
This  is  a  very  useful  introduction  to  standardized  tests.  It  covers  the 
ground  fairly,  and  although  critical  estimates  of  the  tests  are  lacking 
(as  is  natural  in  an  introduction),  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
compilation.  It  can  be  confidently  recommended  to  the  teacher  or 
layman  interested  in  the  subject.  p.  s. 

First  Principles  of  Advertising,  by  Wilbur  D.  Nesbitt.  Cloth,  110 
pages.  Price  $1.00.  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1922.  There 
is  probably  no  better  way  of  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  school 
child  the  practical,  tangible  value  of  the  well-chosen  word  than  by 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  correct  word  in  an 
advertisement  might  run  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  an  article  into 
thousands  of  dollars,  while  another  word  might  put  the  article  out  of  the 
competition.  We  might  therefore  have  our  pupils  study  advertising 
matter  that  appears  in  the  pictorial  magazines,  and  give  more  composi- 
tion drill  in  the  form  of  writing  simple  advertisements.  The  author  of 
the  book  mentioned  has  based  his  advice  upon  his  own  wide  experience 
in  the  advertising  business.  His  book  shows  that  he  has  a  sane  idea 
of  just  what  first  principles  a  practical  text-book  should  contain.  Teach- 
ers of  English  Composition,  Business  English,  etc.,  in  the  regular  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  schools  will  find  this  book  helpful.  w.  R.  H. 

Physical  Education,  by  H.  P.  Haley.  Cloth,  268  pages.  Price 
7s.  6d.  net.  Geo  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.  Fully  three-quarters 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Elementary  schools  of  Canada  ought  to  be  inter- 
ested in  Sergt.-Maj .  Haley's  book,  for  his  purpose  in  writing  is  to  pro- 
vide a  guide  to  the  proper  understanding  and  better  use  of  the  Swedish 
exercises  placed  in  the  schools  of  Canada  by  the  Strathcona  Trust.  The 
book  is  bulging  with  his  practical  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  value 
of  well-organized  physical  activities  in  the  school.  Contents:  Reasons 
for  sequence  and  progression  in  exercises;  notes  and  diagrams  on  physi- 
ology and  on  the  direct  application  of  physiology  to  the  Swedish  exer- 
cises; personal  and  domestic  hygiene;  organized  games  and  sports;  notes 
and  diagrams  on  methods  of  training  physical  defectives.  The  best 
book  of  its  kind  and  suitable  for  use  in  Canadian  schools!  w.  R.  H. 

A  History  of  Commerce,  by  Clive  Day,  Ph.D.  Cloth,  X+676  pages. 
Price  $2.50.  Toronto,  Longmans  Green  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922.  This  new 
edition  of  an  earlier  work  published  in  1907  brings  the  history  of  com- 
merce up  to  the  present  period  of  perplexing  conditions  in  foreign  and 
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domestic  trade.  The  last  hundred  pages  deal  with  the  influence  of  the 
World  War  on  international  commerce,  the  problems  connected  with 
reparations,  and  the  trade  policies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
United  States,  1914-1920.  No  one  can  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
European  politics,  and  of  the  shifting  stages  of  United  States  politics 
without  considering,  first  of  all,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  various 
countries  involved.  Trade  jealousies  between  nations  and  between 
sections  of  the  same  nation,  the  eager  search  for  raw  materials,  the 
channels  for  the  investment  of  capital,  the  importance  of  tariffs  and 
fiscal  treaties,  the  kinds  of  currency,  and  the  fluctuations  of  foreign 
exchange — these  are  topics  demanding  the  attention  of  every  student 
of  history.  With  33  maps  and  a  minimum  of  statistics,  the  athor  un- 
folds, in  an  easy,  lucid  style,  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  world  trade, 
from  the  simple  organizations  of  the  ancients  to  the  more 
complex  structure  of  the  20th  century.  He  does  for  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  what  Cunningham  did  for  the  story  of  England's 
trade.  But  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  France,  of  Ger- 
many, of  Japan  and  the  East,  and  of  the  Eastern  countries  of  Europe 
are  treated  in  due  proportion.  Excellent  bibliographies  and  lists  of 
suggested  topics  for  further  research  add  to  the  scholarly  tone  of  the 
book.  J.  F.  v. 


Notes  and  News 

The  Easter  Reunion 


At  the  Easter  Reunion  of  the  Faculty'of^Education  students  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  the  class  of  1907-8  will  celebrate  their  15th  anni- 
versary. The  names  and  present  addresses  of  the  class  as  far  as  known 
are  given  below.  Corrections  will  be  welcomed  and  will  be  published 
in  the  April  number  of  The  School.|  Note  the  announcement  of  the 
Reunion  on  page  438  of  this  issue. 

Adams,   J.   H.,   Harbord  St.   Collegiate      Bastedo,  Miss  A.  S.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Coutts), 

Institute,  Toronto.  c/o  Burroughs  Co.,  Calgary. 

Anderson,  Miss  N.  L.,  Frankfort.  Beattie,    L.    S.,    Brockville     Collegiate 

Annan,  Miss  M.  M.,  Dunbarton.  Institute. 

Arthur,  Miss  N.,  Smith's  Falls  Collegiate      Bechtel>  Miss  E<  M->  Waterford,  Ont. 

Blake,   R.  J.,  London   Collegiate    Insti- 
tute. 


Institute. 
Ayers,  Miss  M.  S.,  Beamsville. 
Ban  ford,  Miss  J.,  Hawkesbury. 
Barr,  Miss  L.  A.,  Malvern  Ave.  Collegiate      Booth»  Mlss  E-  H-  <Mrs'  Chas-  Morgan), 


Institute,  Toronto.  Shelburne,  Ont. 
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Announcing  the  Preparation  of  the  New 

Keystone  {Canadian)  System  of 

Visual  Education. 


1000  Stereographs  —  binocular  photographs 
showing  depth,  distance,  perspective— and 
1000  Lantern  Slides,  arranged  in  cabinets, 
and  conveniently  indexed  for  classroom  use. 


Keystone  View  Company,  "originators  of  systematized  visual 
education",  have  completed,  after  months  of  work  on  the  part 
of  their  photographers  in  Canada  and  many  foreign  countries, 
the  photographic  material  for  the  new  Canadian  Visual  Educa- 
tion System.  The  Editorial  Board  of  Canadian  Educators  is 
beginning  work,  and  the  completed  System  will  shortly  be 
ready  for  your  classroom. 

The  Keystone  System,  fitted  to  the  daily  course  of  study, 
works  wonders  in  any  school.  When  the  pupils  prepare  the 
lesson  with  the  best  visual  aids — -Stereographs  and  Slides — -the 
ideas  formed  are  accurate,  life-like,  and  true  in  every  way. 

Keystone  Stereographs  and  Lantern  Slides  are  the  highest 
quality  made.  They  are  rich  in  teaching  content.  Keystone 
has  recently  added  to  its  tremendous  collection  of  negatives 
the  entire  stereoscopic  and  slide  department  of  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  as  well  as  several  large  foreign  collections  of  great 
value. 

Write  for  booklet  describing  the  Keystone  Method  of  using 
Stereographs  and  Slides  in  the  classroom. 

GORDON  FERGUSON 

59-61  VICTORIA  STREET      -      TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

The  KE  YSTONE  Classroom  Stereopticon  is  here  {made  by  Bausch  &  Lomb) 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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Brain,  Miss  A.  B.f  Cayuga  High  School. 
Bramfitt,  G.  N.,  University  of  Toronto 

Schools. 
Brown,  Miss  Beatrice  M.,  Ob. 
Brown,  Miss  Bessie  M.,  (Mrs.  Ritchie), 

Dundas,  Ont. 
Brown,  C.  L.,  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute. 
Brown,  Miss  U.  K.,  Napanee  Collegiate 

Institute,     or     285    Pacific    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Brazill,  Miss   I.  A.,  1414  Yonge  Street, 

Toronto. 
Burk,  Miss  C.  A.,  Belleville  High  School, 

Ont. 
Campbell,  J.  D.,  Ottawa  Normal  School. 
Carbert,  R.  H.,  Milverton  Continuation 

School. 
Carlisle,    J.    O.,    University    of   Toronto 

Schools. 
Casselman,  F.  C,  Toronto. 
Caulfield,   Miss   M.   K.,   Normal    Model 

School,  Toronto. 
Chamberlin,  Miss  E.  M.,  Rosedale  Public 

School,  Toronto. 
Chidley,    Miss    E.,    Runny mede    Public 

School,  Toronto. 
Clarke,    B.    W.,    Humberside    Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto. 
Clarke,  Miss  E.  B.,  Collegiate  Institute, 

Moosomin,  Sask. 
Clerke,  Miss  V.  H.,  (Mrs.  J.  G.  Ratcliffe), 

463  Manning  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Clipperton,  W.  H.,  Ob. 
Clothier,  Miss  B. 
Cohoon,  J.  W.,  Mt.  Allison  University, 

Sackville,  N.B. 
Cole,  Miss  E.  E.  B.,  (Mrs.  Robt.  White), 

Toronto. 
Conway,  Miss  I.,  Delaware  Continuation 

School. 
Cooke,  Miss  D.,   (Mrs.   D.  A.  Knight), 

Coulson   Ave.    and   Spadina   Rd., 

Toronto. 
Coombes,  Miss  M.,  (Mrs.  N.  B.  Robson), 

Orillia. 
Coombs,  F.  E.,  Ontario  College  of  Educa- 
tion. 
Cooper,  Miss  R.  M.,  Port  Hope. 
Corbett,  L.  H.,  Harbord  St.  Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto. 
Coulthard,  Miss  A.  E.,  Strathburn,  Ont. 


Crawforth,  Miss  B.  A.,  Whitby. 
Crealy,  Miss  E.,  Strathroy. 
Creighton,   M.   T.,   I.P.S.,   Elrose,  Sask. 
Cross,  Miss  J.  I.,  Normal  Model  School, 

Toronto. 
Cunningham,  Miss  C.  S.,  1803  5th  St.  W., 

Calgary,  Alta. 
Dafoe,  Miss  N.  M.,  (Mrs.  N.  D.  Rochat), 

Harbord  St.   Collegiate  Institute, 

Toronto. 
Dickson,   Miss  H.   M.,  Perth  Collegiate 

Institute. 
Dobbyn,  Miss  L.  C,  Shetland,  Ont. 
Doupe,  H.  A.,  Port  Credit  Continuation 

School. 
Dufton,  Miss  L.  I.,  Toronto. 
Dugit,  Miss  R.  A.,  Parkdale  Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto. 
Duncan,  Miss  N.  M.,    114  Sanford  Ave. 

S.,  Hamilton,  or  Gibson  P.S. 
Dunlop,    C.    G.,   Wellington   St.    Public 

School,  Ottawa. 
Dunlop,  Miss  E.  C,  Springfield. 
Dunlop,  Miss  E.  G.,  Goderich. 
Dunlop,  Miss  M.  J.,  Ob. 
Dunwoodi,  Miss  N.  M.,  Albert. 
Dwyer,  Miss  M.,  Chesterville. 
Eastcott,  A.  E.,  Lansdowne  Public  School, 

Toronto. 
Eby,  Miss  W.  M.,  Toronto. 
Edge,  Miss  A.  I.,  Edge  Hill. 
Edmison,  Dr.  R.  W.,  8  Ingleside  Ave. 

Montreal,  Quebec. 
Edwards,   Miss  G.,   Parkdale   Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto. 
Elliot,    Miss   A.    H.,   Strathcona    Model 

School,  Hamilton. 
Elliott,     H.     E.,     Hamilton     Collegiate 

Institute. 
English,  J.  W.,  Ob. 
Evans,  Miss  N.,  Stoney  Creek. 
Ewers,  C.  F.,  Aurora  High  School. 
Faint,  Miss  P.  B.,  Peterboro  Collegiate 

Institute. 
Fairbairn,  Miss  M.,  Toronto. 
Fawcett,  W.  J.,  Alliston. 
Firby,   Mrs.   E.   E.,   Windsor   Collegiate 

Institute. 
Flanagan,  Miss  F.  M.,  Wallaceburg  High 

School. 
Fleming,  Miss  L.  M.,  Toronto. 
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1922 


-  85   years   as  the  UNIVERSAL   SYSTEM 
has  again  proved   SUPREME   in  OPEN. COMPETITION 
by  establishing  NEW  WORLD'S  RECORDS  at   speeds 
ot   200,    220,    240  and  280  words  per  minute. 

ISAAC    PITM/VN       ip;       THE    SYSTKM 


SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  LIMITED 

70  BOND  STREET  TORONTO,  ONT. 

AND  AT  LONDON,  BATH,  MBLBOURNE  AND  NEW  YORK 

Wholesale  Canadian  Agent:: 

THE  COMMERCIAL  TEXT-BOOK  CO..  and  THE  COPP.  CLARK  CO.,  LIMITED 


McCONNELL'S  MAPS 

HISTORY  OF  CANADA  AND  THE  WORLD 


Title  Page. 

Trade  Routes  in  1453. 
Early    Voyages    and    Dis- 
coveries. 

Spanish  Explorations. 
French  Explorations. 
English  Explorations. 
National  Claims. 
Aborigines  of  Canada. 
Champlain,    The    Jesuits, 
1599-16*0. 
Canada,  1660-1700. 
Canada,  1700-1763. 
.Canada,  1763-1800. 
Canada,  1800-1820. 
Canada,  1820-1847. 


Set  No.  16 

15.  Canada,  1847-1867.  29. 

16.  Canada,  1867-1873.  30. 

17.  Canada,  1873-1905. 

18.  France,  1914-1918.  31. 

19.  Germany      and      Austria- 
Hungary,  1914-1918.  32. 

20.  History  of  Ireland. 

22.  Charlemagne,  814.  33. 

23.  Treaty  of  Verdun,  843.  34. 

24.  Europe  in  887. 

25.  The    Danelaw,    Treaty  of  35. 
Wedmore,  878.  36. 

26.  William     the     Conqueror,   37. 
1066.  38. 

27.  England,  1066-1485.  39. 
28  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  40. 

1024-1125. 


The  Crusades,  1096-1270. 

England  and  France,  1180, 

1280. 

England  and  France,  1360, 

1429. 

The     Reformation,     1485- 

1603. 

Homes  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Europe,  time  of  Charles  V, 

1519. 

Central  Europe,  1360. 

Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648. 

Europe  in  1740. 

Europe  in  1815. 

Europe  in  1878. 

Caesar's   Gaul,   58-50   B.C. 


The  maps  are  handsomely  lithographed  in  colours,  they  are  bound  on  the  edges  with 
cloth,  they  are  correct  and  up  to  date. 

38  maps — 44  x  32  inches,  sold  only  in  sets. 

Price  with  Adjustable  Steel  Stand $48.00 

Price  with  All-Steel  Map  Hanger  or  Wall  Bracket 53.00 

Payable  in  Canadian  money. 

GEORGE  H.  DAWSON,  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE, 
STITTSVILLE,  ONTARIO. 

McCONNELL    MAP    COMPANY 

213  INSTITUTE  PLACE  -  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Lantern  Slide  Catalogue  "B" 

Our  Lantern  Slide  Catalogue  "B"  lists  a  fine  collection  of 
thousands  of  up-to-date 

Educational  Lantern  Slides 

The  list  includes  Astronomy,  Art,  Botany,  Geology,  Geography, 
History,  Physics,  Travel,  Etc.  It  contains  full  information  as 
to  price  of  slides  and  tells  you  other  things  you  want  to  know 
about  the  use  of  Lantern  and  Slides. 

There  is  a  copy  for  you 

Just  say  "send  me  a  copy  of  Catalogue  4B*  ".     Give  name  of  school. 

Department  L 

lpre$bt)4er  ton  IptiMkaitotts 


CHURCH     AND    GERRARD    STREETS.  TORONTO 


Fleming,  R.  F.,  Model  School,  Ottawa. 

Flock,  Miss  N.  F.,  Woodburn. 

Ford,  Miss  K.  P.,  Lucknow. 

Ford,  Miss  W.  M.,  Lucknow. 

Fox,  Miss  M.  L.,  Lucan. 

Fraser,  Miss  L.  M.,  Kelvin. 

Fraser,    Miss    L.    B.,    Gait    Collegiate 

Institute. 
Freeze,  Miss  H.  L„  St.  John  W.,   N.B. 
Fydell,  M.  R.,  HumewOod  Public  School, 

Toronto. 
Galloway,    Miss    J.    L.,     Harbord     St. 

Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 
Geddes,  W.  S.,  Ailsa  Craig. 
Gilray,  Miss  R,  G.,  Oakwood  Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto. 
Godard,  Miss  M.  M.,  Toronto. 
Graeb,  Miss  H.  M.,  Weston  High  School. 
Graham,  Miss  H.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  D.  Hender- 
son), 220  Cottingham  St.,  Toronto. 
Graham,  J.  G.,  Central  Technical  School, 

Toronto. 
Graves,  Miss  E.,  London. 
Gregory,  Miss  L.,  (Mrs.  G.  N.  Bramfitt), 

35  Munro  Park  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Hair,  Miss  M.,  Moulton  College,  Toronto. 


Hall,  W.,  (Dr.),  Parkhill,  Ont. 
Halliday,  Miss  F.  F.,  Parkdale  Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto. 
Halliday,  Miss  J.  M.,  30  Mountview  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Hally,  Miss  I.  O.,  Toronto. 
Hamilton,  Miss  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  A.  J.  Borton), 

Bottuil,  Alta.,  or  22  Tyrell  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Harwood,  W.  H.,  Keele  St.  Public  School, 

Toronto. 
Hindson,  A.  W.,  Wardsville,  Ont. 
Hitchon,  Miss  A.  C.  H.,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Hone,  A.  D.,  Technical  School,  London, 

Ont. 
Her,  Miss  H.  A.,  Ridgetown,  Ont. 
Jolliffe,    E.    H.,    124    Lyndhurst    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Joynt,  J.  H.,  St.  Helen's,  Ont. 
Kelly,  Miss  H.  M.,  Egmondville,  Ont. 
Keys,  Miss  V.  I.,  Wells  College,  Aurora, 

N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
Kilgour,  Miss  R.  C,   (Mrs.   Campbell), 

Cornwall,  Ont. 
Kilner,    Miss    M.,    Regal    Road    Public 

School,  Toronto. 
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EASY     TO     PROCURE 

This  Bird  Chart  in  full  colours 


At  considerable  expense  I  have  prepared  a  Chart  illustrating  our  Canadian  Birds  in  their  natural  colours 
which  I  am  prepared  to  supply  to  every  Teacher  in  Canada  absolutely  FREE,  in  return  for  a  slight  service 
to  me. 

This  Chart  cannot  be  procured  from  any  School  Supply  House  for  less  than  three  dollars.  It  is  a  high 
class  reproduction  in  every  respect,  illustrating  more  than  80  of  our  Canadian  Birds  in  full  colours 
and  measuring  39  x  33  inches.  It  is  strongly  mounted  on  linen,  fitted  with  rollers  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  has  hanger  at  top.    The  names  and  descriptions  of  each  bird  are  printed  in  English,  and  also  in  French. 

FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY. 

My  offer  is  limited  strictly  to  Teachers.      The  Chart  qannot  be  purchased  from  me,  but  is  given  FREE 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  in  return  for  a  slight  service  that  any  Teacher  will  be  glad  to  render. 
Hundreds  of  Teachers,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific^  have  received  copies  of  this  wonderful  repro- 
duction, and  my  files  contain  dozens  of  letters  and  testimonials  from  satisfied  Teachers  from  all  sections 
of  Canada. 

PARTICULARS  GLADLY  FURNISHED  c-      J  Cnuntm   Tn-Jnii 

Please   mail  coupon   and   full   particulars  will   be  ...  **>TIU   ^uulJUfl    1U  ""» 

sent  you  by  return.    Sending  this  coupon  does  not  . '  ' 

obligate  you  in  any  way.     There  are  no  strings  •  W.  E.  Hurst, 

attached  to  my  offer,  other  than  as  mentioned  in  \      151  Kin&  St#  East   Toronto,  Out. 

this  announcement.  • 

„,,  .    .  ,  i.  ti  u.  *t  '.  I  am  interested  in  your  announcement. 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  obtain  the  most  .  Please  send  me  particulars  as  to  how  I  may  obtain 

authentic  and   most  up-to-date   Bird   Chart   pub-  .  one  of  your  Bird  charts  in  full  colours,  FREE. 

hshed,   illustrating    in    full    colours    over    eighty  • 

varieties   of   our    Canadian    Birds.      You    will   be  '.  ^ 

proud  to  show  this  Chart  to  your  friends,  and  will  •  Name 

find  it  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  teaching  the  * 

subject  of  Ornithology.  .  Address Prov 
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Kinnee,    H.    C,    Humberside    Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto. 
Lawrence,  Miss  L.  S.,  (Mrs.  Fred  Moule), 

Brandon,  Manitoba. 
Lee,  H.  E.,  Ob. 
Leddy,  J.  J.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Leitch,  MissG.  B.,  (Mrs.  Charles  Howitt). 
Lobb,  Miss  Z.  M.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Lugsdin,  Miss  W.  E.,  Toronto. 
MacDonald,  D.  A.,  Maxville,  Ont. 
Macdonald,  Miss  D.  P.,  425  Concord  Ave., 

Toronto. 
MacDougall,  D.  P.,  Marvelville,  Ont. 
Mackenzie,  Miss  S.  C,  Kelvin  Technical 

School     or     155     Howard     Ave., 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Madill,  Miss  M.  E.,  Orillia,  Ont. 
Manson,  Miss  S.  H.,  St.  Catharines. 
Martin,  Miss  H.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
Mason,  A.  A.,  Shirley  St.,  Public  School, 

Toronto. 
Massy,  Miss  M.  A.,  Summerside,  P.E.I. 
Mathieson,    Miss    E.,    High    School    of 

Commerce,  Toronto. 
Matthews,    Miss    J.    E.,    High  School, 

Almonte. 
McBride,  Miss  E.  L.  M.,  Grafton,  Ont. 
McCaffrey,    Miss    M.    B.,     (Sister    M. 

Ermingarde),  Toronto. 
McCamus,  Miss  M.  K.,  Jarvis  St.  Colleg- 
iate Institute,  Toronto, 
McCorkell,  E.  J.,  St.  Michael's  College, 

Toronto. 
McCrae,  Miss  M.,  (Mrs.  W.  T.  Brown), 

398  Eglinton  Ave.,  N.  Toronto. 
Mcintosh,   Miss   A.  W.,  Sutton  Contin- 
uation School. 
McKay,    Miss   M.,    (Sister   M.    Austin), 

Toronto. 
McKerlie,  Miss  B.,  Vanessa,  Ont. 
McKinlay,  A.  S.,  Palmerston  Ave.  Public 

School,  Toronto, 
McKone,  E.  H.,  Victoria  Public  School, 

London,  Ont. 
McLennan,    Miss   A.    J.,    Central     P.S., 

Fort  William,  Ont. 
McMahon,  F.  O.,  South  Mountain  Con- 
tinuation School. 
McMillan,  Miss  H.,  London,  Ont. 
McMurchie,  Miss  H.,  (Mrs.  E.  A.  Butt), 

57  Sussex  Ave.,  Toronto. 


McNaughton,  Miss  B.,  Gait,  Ont. 

Meadows,  Miss  P.  C,  Bingham  Road, 
Toronto. 

Miller,  E.  A.,  London  South  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Mitchell,  Miss  J.  A.,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont. 

Montague,  W.  E.,  Ob. 

Morris,  N.  D.,  Orillia,  Ont. 

Morton,  Miss  A.,  (Mrs.  Goodard),  Mount- 
ain Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Mosey,   Miss  A.   M.,   Leamington,  Ont. 

Mott,  W.  R.,  Norwich,  Ont. 

Moule,  Miss  C.  L.,  Toronto. 

O'Callaghan,  Miss  M.,  Lindsay,  Ont. 

O'Connell,  Miss  M.  E.,  Jarvis  St.  Colleg- 
iate Institute,  Toronto. 

O'Donoghue,  Miss  M.  H.,  Windsor 
Collegiate  Institute. 

O'Leary,  Miss  S.,  Orillia,  Ont. 

O'Malley,  Miss  I.  F.,  (Sister  St.  John), 
St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto. 

Ovens,  Miss  W.  E.,  Parkhill  High  School. 

Palmer,  Miss  E.,  Collegiate  Institute, 
St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Park,  M.  H.,  King  George  Public  School, 
Peterboro,  Ont. 

Parker,  Miss  E.  B.,  Toronto. 

Parker,  Mrs.  F.  G.,  Ob. 

Patterson,  Miss  E.,  Arkona,  Ont. 

Payne,  Miss  L.  J.,  Rose  Ave.  Public 
School,  Toronto. 

Pelton,  Miss  L.  J.,  (Mrs.  F.  E.  Coombs), 
158  Delaware  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Phelps,  Miss  M.  L.,  Aylmer  West,  Ont. 

Philp,  Miss  L.  M.,  Cannington,  Ont. 

Pickering,  J.  R.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Pigott,  Miss  M.,  The  Collegiate  Institute, 
Guelph. 

Pyke,  A.  J.,  Collegiate  Institute,  Saska- 
toon, Sask. 

Rae,  W.  A.,  Toronto. 

Ritchie,  Miss  E.,  Gueiph,  Ont. 

Roberts,  R.  H.,  Institute  of  Technology, 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Robinson,  Miss  E.,  (Mrs.  Hornby),  219 
Geoffrey  St.,  Toronto. 

Rogers,  W.  G.,  Assumption  College, 
Sandwich,  Ont. 

Ronan,  Miss  F.  T.,  (Sister  M.  St.  Fergus), 
St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto. 
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VISUAL  EDUCATION 

has  brought  interest  and  inspiration  into  many  schools. 


EASTMAN  ROMAN  LIFE  SLIDES 

have  been  especially  prepared  for  use  in  Latin  classes. 
Nine  sets  of  fifty  slides,  each  with  lecture. 


I— The  Roman  House 
II — Wearing  Apparel  and  Orna- 
ments 
III — Games  and  Amusements 
IV — Communication  and  Travel 


V— Trades  and  Crafts 
VI — Julius  Caesar 
VII — Julius  Caesar 
VIII — Roman  Mythology 

X — The  Wanderings  of  Aeneas 


This  system  of  Visual  Education  was  tried  out  in  the  schools  of  Iowa 
before  it  was  offered  to  the  public.    The  State  University  sent  these  slides 
to  the  public  schools.      The  Director  of  the  Extension  Department  says: 
"The  lantern  slides  that  were  prepared  for  this  department  by  the 
late  Professor  Eastman  proved  so  effective  in  helping  students  and  teach- 
ers of  Latin  in  our  high  schools  that  the  number  of  students  has  more 
than  doubled  in  three  years'  time.    They  are  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
slides  we  send  out." — O.  E.  Klingaman. 


EASTMAN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  SLIDES 

These  sets  of  slides  for  use  in  Classes  in  English,  have  been  prepared 
in  response  to  many  requests.    Three  sets  are  now  ready.    Others  will  follow. 

Set  I— Life  of  Alfred  Tennyson— 30  slides  with  notes. 
These  slides  cover  the  life  of  the  poet  and  give  background  and  reality 
to  the  study. 

Set  II — Idylls  of  the  King — 54  slides  with  notes. 

These  pictures  deal  with  the  portion  of  the  poem  usually  read  in  the 
high  school.    They  add  understanding  and  atmosphere  to  the  poem. 

Set  III — Wordsworth  and  his  Country — 40  slides  with  notes. 
These  pictures  cover  many  of  the  locations  usually  visited  by  tourists. 

For  further  information  address 

EASTMAN  EDUCATIONAL  SLIDES 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 
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Rose,  Miss  M.  L.,  High  School,  Winchester, 

Ont. 
Ross,  Miss  A.  E.,  Missionary — China. 
Russell,  J.  W.,  P.S.I. ,  High  River,  Alta. 
Russell,   S.,    Owen    Seaforth    Collegiate 

Institute. 
Scanlon,  Miss  M.  G.,  North  Toronto  High 

School. 
Schmidlin,    Miss    V.    J.,    (Mrs.    W.    P. 

McCowan)    (Dr.),    315    Balmoral 

Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Scrimgeour,  W.  G.,  Collegiate  Institute, 

Regina,  Sask. 
Scott,  Miss  J.  M.,  North  Bay  Collegiate 

Institute. 
Scott,  Miss  R.  C,  Collegiate  Institute, 

Renfrew,  Ont. 
Shields,  Miss  E.  B.,  Brockville,  Ont. 
Sinclair,  Miss  M.  F.,  Ob. 
Sinclair,  R.  J.,  High  School,  Tillsonburg, 

Ont. 
Smith,  C.  R.,  High  School  of  Commerce, 

Toronto. 
Smith,  J.  M.,  Ob. 
Smith,  Miss  M.,  Whitby,  Ont. 
Smith,  Miss  K.  E.,  Port  Hope,  Ont. 
Smith,  Miss  K.,  (Mrs.  R.  S.  E.  Large), 

Thorold,  Ont. 
Sorley,  Miss  J.  L.,  Cumming's  Bridge,  Ont. 
Stewart,  Miss  B.  R.,  Scarboro  Jet.,  Ont. 
Swift,  S.  C,  Canadian  National  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  142  College  St., 

Toronto, 
Thomas,  N.  J.,  Collegiate  Institute,  St. 

Thomas,  Ont. 


Thomlinson,  Miss  E.,  375  Downie  St., 

Peterboro,  Ont. 
Thorpe,    Miss    E.    M.,    Public    School, 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Tobin,  Miss  L.  S.,  High  School,  Cornwall, 

Ont. 
Todd,  Miss  F.,  Toronto. 
Trace,    C.     M.,     Woodstock    Collegiate 

Institute. 
Tupper,  Miss  B.  A.,  Waterford,  Ont. 
Vallentyne,  H.   J.,    112  Winchester  St., 

Toronto. 
Vanderburg,    W.    A.,    (Dr.),    Main    St., 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
Vassie,  Miss  J.  L.,  Dundas,  Ont. 
Walker,    Miss   E.,    12   Pine   Hill   Road, 

Toronto. 
Walks,  B.,  Ob. 
Ward,  Miss  A.  L.,  Humberside  Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto. 
Watermann,  Miss  J.  E.,  Fraserville,  Ont. 
Watson,  Miss  G.  T.,  Seaforth,  Ont. 
Webster,  Miss  L.,   (Mrs.  Robt.  Foster), 

Renfrew,  Ont. 
Westacott,  Miss  F.  E.,   145  Lansdowne 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
White,  Miss  E.  M.,  Port  Hope,  Ont. 
Whyte,  Miss  M.  A.,  Arnprior,  Ont 
Willison,  N-,  Waterloo  College,  Waterloo, 

Ont. 
Willson,  Miss  C,  Marshville,  Ont. 
Winnett,  Miss  V.  E.,  Collegiate  Institute, 

London,  Ont. 
Wyman,  Miss  E.  M.,  Essex,  Ont. 
Yenney,  H.  A.,  Peterboro,  Ont. 


Ontario's  Educational  Parliament 

Ontario  teachers  who  love  their  work  cannot  afford  to  miss  Educa- 
tional Week  in  Toronto,  next  Easter.  The  attendance  at  the  O.E.A. 
promises  to  register  a  high-water  mark.  Every  Ontario  teacher  should 
plan  to  spend  the  week  in  Toronto.  This  is  the  one  outstanding  Educa- 
tional Convention  of  Ontario,  where  Teachers,  Inspectors  and  Trustees 
meet  together  to  confer  upon  their  common  problems. 

Some  idea  of  the  treat  that  is  in  store  for  teachers  this  year  will  be 
seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  subjects  and  speakers  of  the  various 
Sections  and  Departments  of  the  O.E.A. : 

"The  Value  of  the  School  to  the  Life  of  a  Nation",  Hon.  H.  J.  Cody, 
Toronto. 
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Let 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Reduce  your 
Student  Mortality 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

CHICAGO  or 

McAINSH  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LONDON 


PRANG  WATER  COLORS 

are  the  standard  School  colors;  they  are  of  unrivalled  quality,  and  in  enamelled 
metal  boxes  of  superior  design. 

BOX  No.  8  contains  eight  semi-moist  pans,  viz.,  Carmine,  Gamboge,  Ultra- 
marine, Orange,  Standard  Green,  Violet  No.  2,  Warm  Sepia  and  Charcoal 
Gray,  with  one  No.  7  Camel's  Hair  Brush.  Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 
BOX  No.  3A  contains  four  dry  cakes,  viz.,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Carmine  Red 
Mineral  Yellow,  Black  and  No.  7  Camel's  Hair  Brush.  Price  40  cents,  post- 
paid. 

To  introduce  the  above  two  boxes,  one  of  each,  and  a  box  of  PRANG 
CRAYONEX  DRAWING  CRAYONS  mailed  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Ask  for  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Crayons  and  Water  Colors. 

Ask  to  be  put  on  free  subscription  list  of  EVERYDAY  ART,  a  Monthly  Journal  for  Art 
Directors  and  Teachers. 


Write  A.  J.  McCRAE,  Agent 


23  Scott  Street,  Toronto 


Sole  Makers:  AMERICAN  CRAYON  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
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"The  Religious  Education  of  the  School  Child",  Rev.  Manson  Doyl 
Director  of  Religious  Education  for  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 

" Canadian  Literature  in  our  Educational  Institutions",  J.  I.  Hutchison, 
MA.,  Charter  Member  of  the  Canadian  Literature  Club. 

"The  Modern  Trend  in  Education",  Miss  Helen  C.  Goodspeed,  Director 
of  Home  Economics,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

"Primary  Education  in  New  Zealand",  N.  R.  McKenzie,  Public  School 
Inspector,  New  Zealand. 

"Secondary  Education  in  New  Zealand  ",  N.  R.  McKenzie,  Public  School 
Inspector,  New  Zealand. 

"Some  Problems  of  Vocational  Guidance",  Prof.  E.  A.  Bott,  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  University  of  Toronto. 

"Physical  Education",  Arthur  S.  Lambe,  M.B.,  B.P.E.,  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal,  Quebec. 

"How  Horticultural  Societies  may  assist  in  Beautifying  School  Proper- 
ties", Dr.  Bennett,  St.  Thomas. 

"The  Duties  and  Opportunities  of  a  School  Attendance  Officer",  A.  T. 
MacNeill,  Woodstock,  Ontario. 

"The  Status  and  Qualifications  of  Attendance  Officers",  Cecil  Bethune, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

"Remuneration  of  Attendance  Officers",  James  Crockard,  Sarnia,  Ont 

"The  Teacher's  Relation  to  the  Community",  Prof.  J.  A.  Dale,  M.A 
University  of  Toronto. 

"The  Teaching  of  Music  in  the  Schools",  Duncan  McKenzie,  M.A 
Director  of  Music,  Toronto. 

"The  Educational  Challenge",  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Kerby,  B.A.,  Principal  of 
Mount  Royal  College,  Calgary. 

"Visual  Instruction",  Miss  Constance  Boulton,  Toronto. 

"Demonstration  of  Visual  Instruction",  S.  E.  Paton,  Provincial  Motio 
Picture  Bureau. 

"A  Week  in  Wonderland",  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Prin.  of  Manning  Ave 
School,  Toronto. 

"Co-operation  between  Library  and  School",  Miss  Lillian  H.  Smith, 
Head  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Public  Library,  Toronto. 

"New  Tendencies  in  Elementary  Schools",  Robert  Gatis,  Lindsay,. 
Ontario. 

"The  Management  of  a  School  Section",  Miss  Edna  J.  Johnston,  Beach 
burg,  Ont. 

"Consolidated  Schools,  How  they  could  be  provided  in  the  older  Section 
of  Ontario",  Dr.  W.  J.  Karr,  Director  of  Rural  School  Organization 
Department  of  Education,  Toronto. 

"The  Highest  Purpose  of  Education,  Personal  Purity",  Arthur  W.  Beale 
M.A.,  Department  of  Education,  Toronto. 
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Maps 

Globes 

Blackboards 

Primary  Aids 

Art  Supplies 

Sporting  Goods 

Pupils'  Desks 

Teachers'  Desks 

Teachers'  Chairs 

Kindergarten  Material 

General  School  Supplies 

You  will  find  them  all  described 
in  our  1923  Catalog 

What  are  yoa  interested  in  ? 

E.  N.  MOYER  COMPANY  LIMITED 

CANADA'S  SCHOOL  FURNISHERS 
TORONTO 

100  WEST  FRONT  STREET 

(Opposite  New  Union  Station) 

Winnipeg  Saskatoon  Edmonton 
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"The  Effect  of  Pre-school  Care  on  the  Physical  Life  of  the  School  Child 
Miss  A.   M.   Connor,   District  Superintendent  of  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Toronto. 

"The  Rural  School  Situation  in  Ontario",  Dr.  W.  J.  Karr,  Director  of 
Rural  School  Organization,  Department  of  Education,  Toronto. 

Manitoba 

The  Bracken  Government  has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  appoint 
a  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  educational  system  of  this  province. 
The  following  is  from  the  Speech  from  the  Throne : 

"Among  the  matters  I  have  earnestly  to  commend  to  your  attention  is  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  highest  possible  efficiency  in  the  public  educational  system,  which  as  a 
whole  is  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of  the  Province.  The  possibilities  of  effecting  increased 
efficiency  in  the  primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  higher  courses  of  education  and  train- 
ing, in  order  to  secure  the  most  effective  use  of  the  public  money,  merit  consideration. 
In  order  that  such  consideration  may  be  given  in  the  light  of  fullest  knowledge  available, 
my  Government  will  submit  to  you  a  proposal  that  a  Commission  be  appointed  to 
enquire  into  and  advise  upon  these  matters." 

At  the  recent  Annual  Conference  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion the  retiring  president  in  his  address  stated  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  an  educational  survey  of  the  province  should  be  made.  The 
purpose  of  the  Government,  however,  is  likely  to  be  much  narrower 
than  that  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Federation  official.  The  Govern- 
ment's enquiry  will  likely  place  stress  upon  the  economic  phase  of  the 
problem.  The  burden  of  taxation  is  very  unevenly  distributed,  even 
in  the  matter  of  school  expenditure,  and  the  question  of  re-adjusting  this 
and  the  establishing  of  a  wider  unit  of  administration  for  rural  schools 
in  place  of  the  3-member  school  board  are  likely  to  be  the  two  lines 
along  which  most  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  will  be  done.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Commission  will  do  some  good  by  calling  the  attention 
of  people  to  the  problems  of  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of 
the  present  trouble  is  owing  to  ill-advised  municipal  expenditure  in 
other  lines  and  not  to  school  expenditure.  Many  communities  are 
much  behind  in  their  building  accommodation  and  all  sorts  of  means 
are  being  employed  to  take  care  of  the  growing  school  population.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  widespread 
desire  on  the  part  of  communities  to  make  the  teachers  pay  for  these 
school  expenditures  by  drastic  salary  reductions.  The  Bracken  Govern- 
ment has  shown  itself  to  be  sympathetic  towards  the  teachers  and  their 
problems.  The  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation  through  its  Publicity 
and  Legislative  Committees  is  preparing  itself  so  that  it  may  be  ready 
to  place  its  best  judgment  and  widest  information  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commission. 

The  Easter  Convention  of  the  Manitoba  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel,  Winnipeg,  April  3rd,  4th 
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TEACHERS- 

send  to-day  for  this  new 
EDUCATIONAL  CHART 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT 
of  SHREDDED  WHEAT  BISCUIT 


The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 


THIS  chart  shows  interesting  and  in- 
structive steps  in  the  planting,  har- 
vesting and  threshing  of  wheat,  the 
great  food  staple  of  Canada.  It  shows 
the  process  of  making  the  wheat  into 
Shredded  Wheat,  one  of  the  best  known 
whole  wheat  food  products.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  ten  colours  and  is  accompanied 
by  descriptive  booklet  to  be  used  by  teacher 
in  explaining  it  to  the  scholars. 


Thousands  of  teachers  are  using  this  chart 
and  find  it  of  great  assistance  in  their  work. 
One  teacher  says: 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  Shredded 
Wheat  Chart.  It  certainly  has  been  a  help 
to  me  in  my  school  work  and  the  children 
were  very  enthusiastic  over  it." 
Many  other  teachers  express  the  same 
approval. 


The  size  of  this  chart  is  22|  x  24  inches. 

1 1  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  any  teacher  sending  ten  cents  in 
stamps  to  the  address  below,  or  by  sending  10  pictures  of 
Niagara  Falls,  cut  from  the  ends  of  10  Shredded  Wheat  packages 

The  Canadian  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Ltd. 

1401  Royal  Bank  Building      -      Toronto,  Ontario 
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and  5th.  Arrangements  have  been  entered  into  with  the  hotel  whereby 
not  only  many  out-of-town  delegates  be  housed  but  the  general  and 
departmental  sections  will  have  rooms  in  which  their  meetings  may  be 
held.  This  is  a  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the  M.E.A.  and  the 
experiment  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest.  The  President  is  Major 
C.  K.  Newcombe,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  Winnipeg  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, and  the  secretary  is  H.  J.  Russell,  of  the  St.  John's  Technical 
High  School,  Winnipeg. 


New  Brunswick 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges,  Superintendent  of  Saint  John  City  schools  has 
for  some  months  been  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  to  his  official 
duties. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  noted  English  poet  and  author,  recently  delivered 
lectures  in  St.  John,  Fredericton,  and  Moncton  on  Education  and 
English  Literature.  The  National  Council  of  Education  has  arranged 
for  a  number  of  lectures  to  be  given  in  Canada  during  the  winter  months. 
Sir  Henry's  lecture  was  the  first  of  the  five. 

fMiss  Margaret  Lynds,  Instructor  of  Reading  in  the  Provincial 
Normal  School,  Fredericton,  has  returned  to  her  duties  after  a  leave  of 
absence  of  three  months.  i 

Miss  Carolyn  A.  Currie,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  Province,  has  resumed  her  work  after  an  absence  of  three 
months.  Miss  Jean  Raworth,  Sackville,  supplied  for  Miss  Currie  during 
her  absence. 

Mr.  Irvine  B*  Rouse,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  Fredericton  High  School.  The  attendance  has  grown  so 
large  that  a  new  department  was  opened. 

•  The  new  school  house  built  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  at  Sussex 
last  year  is  nearly  ready  for  occupation.  It  is  a  handsome  modern  school 
building,  providing  not  only  classrooms  for  the  general  work  of  the  High 
School,  but  also  provides  accommodation  for  Vocational  School  work. 

A  new  arithmetic,  by  Amos  O'Blenes,  M.A.,  formerly  Inspector  of 
Schools  in  N.B.,  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
first  eight  grades  of  the  common  schools.  It  will  be  brought  into  use 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  School  Year. 

Quebec 

On  February  1st  students  in  the  second  short  course  leading  to  an 
elementary  diploma,  entered  the  School  for  Teachers,  Macdonald 
College.  Thirty-eight  students,  including  34  women  and  four  men, 
registered. 

Three  students  of  the  first  short  course  for  an  elementary  diploma 
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Dissected  and  Injected  Specimens 

for  Biology  and  Zoology 


Single 

Injection 
(Arteries) 

Double 

Injection 
(Arteries  and 

Veins) 


Triple 

Injection 


Quadruple 
Injection 


Rat,  Frog,  Pigeon,  Crayfish,  Fish,  Mussel,  Earthworm,  Etc. 

(Chart  key  supplied  with  each) 

Life  Histories  in  Glass  Jars  and  Riker  Mounts 
Skeletons,  Skulls,  Foot  Bones. 


P\77^ 

US 

mm 

We  have  the  largest  stock  in  Canada  of  these  specimens.     They  are  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality  and  low  in  price. 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT,   LIMITED 


265  Adelaide  St. 
West 


Toronto, 
Ont. 
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who  received  their  certificates  at  Christmas  have  since  obtained  posi- 
tions as  follows:  Miss  Cilles,  Rouge  Valley,  Que.;  Miss  Fisher,  Shield's 
School,  No.  8,  Hemmingford;  Miss  Hutt,  Miss  Dunlop's  Private  School, 
Montreal. 

There  is  a  dispute  between  the  Protestant  teachers  of  Verdun  and 
the  school  board  regarding  salaries.  On  account  of  a  large  Protestant 
school  population  and  a  correspondingly  small  amount  of  Protestant 
property  to  support  the  schools  through  taxation,  the  teachers  have 
been  notified  by  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in  salaries  and  that  in  future  no  teacher 
will  receive  an  increase  for  increased  experience  or  successful  work. 
The  teachers  have  refused  to  accept  this  ultimatum.  The  school  board 
has  asked  seventy-one  teachers  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  deficits  of 
the  Protestant  school  board  which  has  taxable  property  of  about  four 
million  dollars.  Fortunately,  the  board  is  not  unanimous  in  this  extra- 
ordinary demand,  and  the  Protestant  ratepayers  have  signed  a  petition, 
but  unless  an  equitable  agreement  can  be  reached,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Verdun  school  board  will  be  left  without  teachers  next  year.  There  is 
a  great  demand  for  teachers  with  training  and  experience,  and  those  at 
present  engaged  in  Verdun  need  not  fear  for  the  future. 

The  Montreal  Protestant  Board  has  announced  the  construction  of  a 
new  Protestant  school  at  Cote  St.  Paul  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  and  a 
fifteen-room  addition  to  the  Rosemount  School  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $150,000.  It  is  intended  to  have  these  new  buildings  ready  for 
occupation  in  September,  1923. 

The  Protestant  Board  of  Montreal  is  also  taking  steps  to  experiment 
with  oil  heating  apparatus  in  Berthelet  School,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  coal  shortage. 

Cadet  Corps  are  being  organized  in  the  four  high  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Montreal  Protestant  Board.  450  uniforms  have 
already  been  ordered. 

Fifty-eight  scholarships  were  awarded  to  successful  candidates  to 
enable  them  to  attend  four  years  in  the  various  high  schools.  This  is 
the  last  time  that  these  scholarships  will  be  awarded  for  the  full  four 
years.  Hereafter  they  will  only  be  obtainable  year  by  year.  The 
original  winners,  however,  will  continue  to  receive  them  if  they  qualify 
annually  in  the  promotion  examinations  for  next  year. 


™»™2r° ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM  MSiST 

Largest  Permanent  Exhibition  in  Canada 
ARCHAEOLOGY.  GEOLOGY.  MINERALOGY,  PALAEONTOLOGY.  ZOOLOGY 
Open  Daily,  10  a.m.  to  S  p.m.  Bloor.  Belt  Line.  Dupont, 

Sunday,  2  to  5  p.m.  and  Avenue  Road  Cars 


Vol.  XI.  TORONTO,  APRIL,  1923  No.  8 

"  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

The  O.E.A.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  O.E.A.  for 

1922  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  As  the  two 
volumes  represent  a  total  of  about  320  pages  and  were  issued  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  what  is  gained  by  publishing  in 
two  volumes.  Comparing  the  proceedings  of  1922  with  those  of  about 
twenty  years  ago  one  notices  many  changes.  Then  the  departments  and 
sections  numbered  twelve.  Now  they  number  thirty.  The  newer 
sections  in  many  cases  reflect  the  addition  of  new  subjects  to  the  teaching 
programme,  or  enhanced  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these;  house- 
hold science,  technical  and  manual  art,  hygiene  and  public  health, 
music — now  find  a  place.  Other  changes  reflect  the  increased  interest 
of  the  layman  in  education.  The  Trustees  and  Ratepayers'  Depart- 
ment has  grown  in  numbers  until  it  threatens  to  overshadow  all  the 
others.  Sections  such  as  the  League  of  the  Empire  and  the  Home  and 
School  section,  reflect  the  wider  interests  of  education  and  remind  the 
teacher  that  the  interests  of  the  schoolroom  are  very  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  home  and  of  the  state.  There  is  one  contrast  between 
the  Proceedings  of  1901  and  of  1922  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  accidental. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  reports  of  papers  read  in  the  various  secondary 
school  sections  filled  230  pages  of  the  Proceedings.  In  the  volume 
before  us  their  contributions  have  shrunk  to  a  modest  total  of  twenty- 
three  pages. 

The  Royal  An  official  of  the  O.E.A.  once  complained  that 

Ontario  teachers  who  came  down  to  attend  the  convention 

Museum  spent  most  of  the  time  downtown.     Probably  these 

teachers  realized  that  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  going  to  a  convention  is  to  find  oneself  for  a  few  days  in  wholly  new 
surroundings  with  a  brief  opportunity  to  cultivate  new  interests.  But 
why  not  plan  to  stay  over  a  day  or  two  and  so  find  time  for  other  attrac- 
tions as  well  as  for  the  convention  ?  There  is  one  attraction  that  ought 
not  to  be  missed.  The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  on  Bloor  Street,  near 
Avenue  Road,  is  only  a  few  steps  away.    When  you  go,  go  early — it  is 
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open  week  days  from  10  to  5  and  Sundays  from  2  to  & — or  the  first  thing 
you  know  the  warning  bell  will  ring  before  you  have  had  more  than  a 
glimpse.  If  you  have  any  interests  at  all  in  life,  and  the  teacher  has 
many  interests,  you  are  sure  to  find  something  here  to  respond  to  it. 
The  teacher  who  has  thrilled  to  Scott's  poems  and  romances  may  see  the 
armour  and  weapons  that  William  of  Deloraine  might  have  worn. 
Here  are  halbert  and  arquebus,  hand  cannon  and  duelling  pistol,  flint- 
lock and  blunderbuss.  The  woman  who  is  more  interested  in  costumes 
and  old  laces  will  find  a  wealth  of  material,  from  a  shoe  that  was  worn 
by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  dresses  worn  by  Queen  Mary  at  the 
coronation  festivities  in  1911.  Social  customs  are  magnificently  illus- 
trated. Here  a  huge  pair  of  stocks  where  the  village  ne'er-do-well  once 
suffered  durance;  there  a  high-panelled  room  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day 
with  furniture  of  the  time;  here  the  toys  with  which  a  Roman  child 
played  and  there  the  skeleton  of  a  huge  mastodon  from  which  primitive 
man  once  fled.  A  life-size  replica  of  an  Indian  village  scene  with  Indians 
at  work  at  their  primitive  occupations  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of 
Champlain.  Space  forbids  more  than  a  mention  of  the  magnificent 
Chinese  collection  or  of  the  collections  of  minerals  and  of  zoological 
specimens.  The  displays,  as  far  as  space  will  permit,  are  systematically 
arranged  for  educational  purposes.  To  describe  it  all  would  require 
volumes.  You  will  have  to  go  and  see  it.  On  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  admission  is  free;  other  days  an  admission  fee 
of  fifteen  cents  is  charged. 

The  Education  The    recent    movement    toward    adolescent    and 

of  the  adult  education  is  not  confined  to  Ontario.     It  is 

Adolescent  world-wide  and  is  the  response  to  new  social  con- 

ditions now,  for  the  first  time,  rising  to  significance. 
The  centralization  of  industry  that  came  with  the  triumph  of  machinery 
and  new  sources  of  power,  rapid  transit,  the  expansion  of  knowledge, 
all  these  demand  new  types  of  skill,  keener  intelligence  and  longer 
training  for  those  who  fill  positions  of  responsibility.  Of  even  greater 
significance  is  the  growth  of  democratic  forms  of  government  with  a 
franchise  extended  to  every  man  and  woman.  An  elementary  education 
is  no  longer  sufficient  for  a  citizen  whose  opinions  must  ultimately  decide 
intricate  questions  of  state  policy  affecting  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  need  of  more  education.  The  only  ques- 
tions are  those  of  means  and  method.  What  type  of  education  will 
meet  this  need?     How  shall  teachers  be  trained  to  provide  it? 


Notes 

The  School  welcomes  contributions  from  teachers  for  publication. 
These  need  not  be  lengthy  treatises.  Even  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
descriptive  of  a  new  method,  an  ingenious  device,  or  an  interesting 
experience  will  be  of  interest  to  other  teachers.  Send  it  in  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Round  Table. 


The  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  has 
issued  the  first  of  its  research  bulletins.  It  proposes  to  issue  five  of 
these  each  year.  The  first  deals  largely  with  state  finance  and  education. 
These  comparative  studies  of  education  in  the  various  states  enable  the 
teachers  of  any  state  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  others.  The 
bulletins  contain  bibliographies  on  teachers'  tenure  and  on  teacher 
retirement  systems. 


The  latest  issue  of  the  Canada  Year  Book  devotes  37  pages  to  Can- 
adian educational  statistics.  In  the  article  on  Technical  Education  it 
points  out  that  the  expenditure  in  1920-21  on  technical  education  by 
local  boards  was  about  $2,064,563,  by  provincial  governments  $1,158,051 , 
and  by  the  federal  government  $585,469.  These  statistics  refer  only 
to  such  schools  as  come  under  the  Dominion  Technical  Education  Act 
of  1919. 


There  are  two  English  associations  which  Canadian  teachers  of 
English  and  History  would  find  it  worth  while  to  join — The  English 
Association  and  the  Historical  Association.  The  secretary  of  the  English 
Association  is  A.  V.  Houghton,  4  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W., 
England.  The  secretary  of  the  Historical  Association  is  Miss  L.  M. 
Penson,  22  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.  Its  journal,  "History", 
is  published  quarterly  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Both  of  these 
associations  issue  bulletins  and  bibliographies  from  time  to  time. 

The  report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  for  Education  for  1922  was 
recently  issued.  It  contains  a  full  description  of  the  organization  and 
functions  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  an  account  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Bureau  during  the  past  year.  Reporting  on  the 
work  of  the  rural  schools  division  Commissioner  Tiger t  says:  "Three 
current  movements  in  rural  education  are  of  fundamental  importance: 
(1)  Consolidation  of  small,  inefficient  schools  into  larger  ones  offering 
increased  facilities,  and  usually  high-school  opportunities;    (2)  employ- 
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ment  of  professionally  trained  supervisors  to  aid  in  improving  the  work 
of  teachers  in  the  service;  (3)  improvement  of  one-teacher  schools  when 
consolidation  is  not  practicable". 


In  the  Nova  Scotia  examination  for  Grade  VIII  (County  Academy 
Entrance)  there  is  a  paper  on  general  knowledge.  Twenty  questions  are 
set  but  no  pupil  is  required  to  answer  more  than  ten.  How  would  this 
do  for  an  intelligence  test?     Here  are  some  of  the  questions: 

11.  Do  you  read  at  home?  Name  about  six  of  the  books  you  have  read  within  the 
past  year. 

12.  Is  there  a  moving  picture  theatre  near  your  home  or  in  your  neighbourhood? 
Why  do  you  go?    State  the  nature  of  the  pictures  you  like  best. 

13.  Name  some  of  the  things  often  done  by  children  at  home  or  in  school  or  on  the 
street  or  road  that  you  consider  to  be  "bad  manners."  Are  children,  generally,  im- 
proving in  their  manners?    What  is  your  view? 

14.  Name  two  spring  plants  blooming  in  each  of  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June. 
Describe  in  some  detail  any  one  of  them. 

15.  Name  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  wild  animals  found  in  Nova  Scotia.  Tell  all 
you  know  of  the  habits,  appearance  and  value  to  Nova  Scotia  of  the  Moose. 

16.  Make  a  drawing  to  show  how  a  coal  mine  is  ventilated.  Explain  what  would 
happen  if  the  ventilation  scheme  would  not  work,  and  why. 


In  this  issue  of  The  School  a  directory  of  educational  organizations 
in  Canada  is  published.  The  list  shows  a  surprisingly  rapid  and  general 
development  of  popular  interest  in  education  in  recent  years.  Com- 
paratively few  of  these  organizations  date  back  to  the  19th  century. 
Very  few  of  them  deal  mainly  with  the  professional  aspects  of  the 
teacher's  work.  The  Canadian  Education  Association  is  now  wholly 
composed  of  administrators  and  specializes  in  questions  of  school  ad- 
ministration. We  shall  probably  see  in  the  near  future  the  development 
of  more  associations  dealing  with  the  technical  aspects  of  the  teacher's 
work.  Many  sections  of  the  O.E.A.  are  already  devoted  to  such  prob- 
lems. The  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance  at  a  recent  meeting  projected  an 
ambitious  scheme  looking  to  this  type  of  service. 

But  the  status  of  the  teacher  had  first  to  be  settled.  For,  to  quote 
Mr.  Fisher,  "The  corner-stone  of  educational  efficiency  is  the  teacher. 
If  the  teaching  is  good,  education  is  good;  if  the  teaching  is  bad,  educa- 
tion is  bad". 


"Your  handwriting  is  very  bad  indeed,"  said  a  man  to  a  young  college  friend 
who  was  more  addicted  to  sport  than  study;  "you  really  ought  to  learn  to  write  better." 

"Yes,"  returned  the  young  man,  "it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  tell  me  that;  but 
if  I  were  to  write  better,  people  would  be  finding  out  how  I  spell." 


Education  Week  in  Ontario 


University  College,  Toronto 
Where  meetings  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  will  be  held. 


Sir   Robert   A.    Falconer,   M.A.,  LL.D., 
D.Litt.,  CM. 

President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  who  will 
give  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates. 
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Mr.  Vincent  Massey,.M.A. 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education  and  Chairman  of  the  Conference 
Committee,  April,  1923. 
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The  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant 

Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  who  wil 

welcome  the  delegates. 


Joseph  Gray  Elliott,  Kingston,  Ont. 

President  of  the  Ontario  Educational 

Association. 


The  National  Council  of  Education 


VINCENT  MASSEY,  M.A. 

Vice-President,  The  National  Council  of  Education 


I 


AM  very  glad  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  The  School 
and  write  a  few  words  for  its  special  number,  on  the  work  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education. 


To  those  who  are  impressed  with  the  multitude  of  organizations, 
both  governmental  and  private,  which  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  education,  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  add  still  another  to  the  list. 
The  National  Council,  however,  in  my  opinion,  will  fully  justify  its 
existence  if  it  can  effectively  do  three  things. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  diffuse  the  idea  that  education  involves  a 
full  preparation  for  life.  In  the  educational  world  we  have  built  up 
an  efficient  structure  of  curricula,  examinations,  inspections,  reports 
and  all  with  the  best  intentions  possible,  but  in  the  process  of  con- 
structing the  mechanism  it  is  very  easy  sometimes  to  forget  what  the 
machinery  is  for,  or  to  think  of  it  merely  in  terms  of  specialized  work. 
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Education  is  not  meant  to  prepare  a  boy  or  a  girl  simply  to  make  a 
living,  it  is  meant  to  teach  them  to  live,  in  the  fullest  sense.  It  is  one 
aim  of  the  National  Council  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  this 
principle :  that  our  educational  system  must  play  its  part  in  developing 
the  individual  character  and  thus  train  boys  and  girls  to  be  citizens  as 
well  as  producers. 

The  second  function  of  the  National  Council  is  to  promote  the  unity 
of  Canadian  education.  In  this  country,  education  is,  and  must  always 
remain,  under  provincial  control.  No  one  would  have  it  otherwise. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  from  diversity  in  educational  methods 
and  mere  uniformity  would  have  a  deadening  result,  but  there  can  be 
unity  of  aim  without  uniformity  of  method.  At  present  there  is  no 
means  by  which  our  national  ideals  in  education  can  be  expressed. 
There  is  no  agency  which  can  interpret  Canadian  educational  plans 
to  the  outside  world.  There  is  no  organization  through  which  one 
province  can  learn  the  methods  of  the  others.  The  National  Council 
hopes  that  it  may  be  able,  subject  to  the  wishes  of  the  provincial  De- 
partments, to  assist  in  whatever  plans  for  co-operation  they  may  from 
time  to  time  decide  to  adopt. 

The  third,  and  not  the  least  important  of  the  functions  of  the  National 
Council  is  to  bring  the  layman  into  touch  with  education.  The  ad- 
ministration of  our  systems  of  education  must  rest  with  the  officials 
who  have  the  work  in  hand,  and  Canada  is  fortunate  in  their  skill  and 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  which  they  represent.  But  no  governmental 
work  can  prosper  without  the  generous  and  intelligent  support  of  the 
public.  The  responsibility  of  the  layman  in  educational  matters,  is  not 
discharged  simply  by  the  payment  of  school  taxes,  and  national  educa- 
tion will  prosper  in  proportion  as  he  learns  what  it  means,  and  gives  it 
his  sympathetic  backing.  The  National  Council  of  Education  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  that  education  is  everybody's  concern. 

So  much  for  the  ideas  behind  the  National  Council.  With  its  methods 
of  action  and  plan  of  work  other  articles  will  have  made  the  readers  of 
The  School  familiar.  The  biggest  work  which  it  has  in  hand  at  present 
is  the  Conference  in  April.  This  is  a  concrete  National  effort  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  cause  of  education.  It  provides  a  definite  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone  concerned  with  the  subject,  as  a  layman  or  as  a 
professional,  to  help  by  his  or  her  attendance  at  its  sessions.  May  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  asking  the  readers  of  The  School  for  the  fullest 
measure  of  co-operation. 


Sir  Michael  Sadler 

SIR  MICHAEL  ERNEST  SADLER,  LL.D.,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  is  a  York- 
shireman  born  and  bred.  His  immediate  ancestors  were  gravely 
concerned  about  the  results  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  did 
much  to  alleviate,  through  legislation  and  other  measures,  the  distressing 
social  and  educational  conditions  of  their  times.  His  secondary  schooling 
was  obtained  at  Rugby  at  a  time  when  the  powerful  tradition  initiated 
by  Thomas  Arnold  was  still  a  vital  influence.  Those  who  have  read 
"Tom  Brown's  School  Days"  will  remember  the  precocious  social  and 
moral  conscience  that  Arnold  developed  in  his  pupils,  especially  in 
the  prefects,  who  were  given  positions  of  great  responsibility  regarding 
the  discipline  of  the  school.  As  Sadler  became  Head  Boy  at  Rugby, 
it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  he  left  fully  seized  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"duty"  and  "responsibility".  The  school  tradition  simply  emphasized 
his  family  traditions,  and  from  those  early  days  to  the  present  Sadler 
has  lived  to  serve.  "Ieh  dien"  would  make  a  good  motto  for  his  coat 
of  arms. 

After  a  brilliant  career  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  his  oratorical 
and  other  gifts  caused  his  election,  in  1882,  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Oxford  Union  Society,  he  carried  on  the  tradition  by  throwing  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  new  scheme  of  University  Extension  Lectures. 
The  object  of  these,  as  of  their  successor  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  was  the  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  manual  workers 
some  little  at  least  of  the  spirit  and  culture  of  the  University.  Scores 
of  men  in  Manchester  still  remember  with  gratitude  Sadler  as  a  chubby- 
faced  boy  (for  he  was  little  more),  lecturing  to  them  in  his  beautiful 
English  on  Adam  Smith,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Robert  Owen,  John  Ruskin 
and  a  host  of  others. 

In  1893  another  big  sphere  of  work  opened  before  him.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  James  Bryce  it  sat  for  two  years,  and  in  the 
end  produced  a  report  which  is  unsurpassed  for  breadth  of  vision  and 
literary  quality.  Then  followed  his  appointment  as  Director  of  Special 
Inquiries  and  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education — a  position  he  held 
until  1903.  Special  report  followed  special  report,  many  of  them 
written  by  Sadler  and  all  of  them  inspired  and  directed  by  hirn,  the 
whole  forming  an  educational  series  which  has  never  been  equalled 
for  comprehensiveness,  depth  of  knowledge  and  clarity  of  presentation, 
unless,  perhaps,  by  that  of  Henry  Barnard  in  the  United  States. 

A  difference  in  interpretation  as  to  the  scope  of  the  office  of  Director 
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of  Special  Inquiries  between  Sir  Robert  Morant  and  Sadler  led  to  the 
latter's  resignation  in   1903.     But  the  Board's  loss  was  Manchester's 


SIR    MICHAEL   SADLER 


gain.  Sadler  was  invited  to  the  University  of  Manchester  to  fill  a 
specially  created  chair  of  History  and  Administration  of  Education, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  from  1903  to  1911  successive  genera- 
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tions  of  students  listened  enthralled  to  his  mellifluous  voice  as  he  ex- 
pounded the  basic  principles  of  administration,  showing  that  all  present 
day  problems  had  their  roots  in  the  ancient  past.  While  in  Manchester 
he  and  a  score  or  more  of  assistants  whom  he  generously  employed, 
collected  materials  for  a  great  twenty- volume  History  of  Education. 
But,  alas,  the  work  still  remains  to  be  written,  for  his  acceptance  of 
the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  Leeds  University  in  his  native  Yorkshire, 
followed  as  it  was  by  the  War,  has  delayed  the  project.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  merely  postponement  and  not  abandonment,  for  nobody  is 
so  well  qualified  as  Sadler  to  write  a  monumental  treatise  on  the  History 
of  Education. 

During  his  stay  in  Manchester  he  edited  a  volume  on  "  Continuation 
Schools  in  England  and  Elsewhere",  a  unique  enterprise  in  that  it 
involved  the  collaboration  of  a  great  number  of  former  students  of 
the  Manchester  Department  of  Education.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Fisher  Education  Act  were  the  fruits  of  that  investigation. 

Of  his  later  work  at  Leeds  University  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  judge. 
He  has  not  been  in  continuous  residence.  His  great  gifts  and  knowledge 
of  education  led  to  his  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Calcutta  Univer- 
sity Commission.  The  voluminous  report  (12  volumes,  of  which  5  are 
findings  and  7  evidence)  issued  in  1919,  has  already  exerted  a  great 
influence  over  Hindu  education,  and  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the 
educational  system  of  that  vast  country. 

Sadler's  life  problem  has  been  the  reconciliation  of  the  conflicting 
interests  of  local  autonomy  and  centralization  in  education.  How 
to  develop  within  the  confines  of  a  state  organization  a  system  which 
will  preserve  and  foster  the  local  variations  and  enthusiasms  for  educa- 
tion! The  problem  is  still  unsolved,  but  thanks  to  Sadler,  it  is  nearer 
solution  in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  When  he  comes  to 
Toronto  he  will  give  us  fully  of  his  great  wisdom  in  these  matters. 
May  many  be  there  to  listen — and  to  learn! 

P.S. 


An  Inter=Provincial  Bureau  of  Education 


W.  L.  GRANT,  M.A. 

Principal,  Upper  Canada  College 


BY  the  British  North  America  Act,  Canadian  Education  was  entrusted 
to  the  provinces.  That  only  by  such  a  provision  could  Federation 
have  been  carried  is  obvious;  but  was  it  a  counsel  of  perfection 
or  a  counsel  of  despair?  Some  have  thought  that  it  was  the  giving  over 
of  our  most  important  interest  to  politicians  too  feeble  to  attain  to 
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federal  rank.  As  against  this  we  must  remember  that  our  nine  provincial 
systems  of  education  at  least  make  impossible  absolute  standardization, 
that  bane  of  modern  democracy.  One  shudders  at  the  thought  of  a 
federal  Ministry  of  Education,  co-operating  with  the  Zeitgeist  to 
produce  its  machine-made  little  products  all  the  way  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific. 

But  if  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  federal  control,  there  is  surely 
everything  to  be  said  in  favour  of  inter-provincial  co-operation.  Yet 
this  has  been  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth.  Of  course  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  West  was  colonized  from  Ontario,  that  the  educational 
systems  of  the  western  provinces  were  shaped  by  Ontario-trained  men, 
and  reproduce  some  of  the  most  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of 
the  Ontario  system.  But  the  maritime  Provinces  had  not  even  this 
link  with  centre  and  west.  Doubtless  much  pleasant  interchange  of 
letters  and  of  visits  took  place.  But  not  till  October,  1920,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  and  at  the  initiative  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  was  a  Conference  held  of  the  Deputy  Ministers 
of  Education  of  the  Canadian  Provinces.  Not  till  October,  1922,  when 
the  Ministers  of  Education  met  in  Toronto  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  had  they  ever  looked  each  other  in  the  face.  Verily 
there  are  many  things  in  this  world  which  lend  countenance  to  the 
theory  of  a  certain  school  of  philosophy  that  at  the  basis  of  things  there 
lies  not  Infinite  Wisdom  but  Original  Foolishness. 

The  main  point  discussed  at  both  conferences  was  evidently  the 
suggestion  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  for  the  formation  of  a 
Canada- wide  bureau  of  Education.  Such  a  federal  bureau  exists  in 
the  United  States.  There  as  with  us  education  is  a  state  affair;  but  in 
1867,  while  the  fervour  of  union  was  strong  in  the  North  and  the  South 
was  largely  disfranchised,  a  federal  bureau  was  established,  though 
naturally  without  executive  powers.  Attempts  at  the  formation  of  a 
similar  bureau  in  Canada  have  always  foundered  upon  the  rock  of 
Quebec;  and  the  published  reports  show  that  the  jealous  care  of  Quebec 
for  her  historic  institutions  forced  the  conferences  of  1920  and  1922 
to  walk  very  delicately,  even  though  the  proposal  was  not  for  a  federal 
but  for  an  inter-provincial  bureau.  Of  this  the  somewhat  pithless 
resolution  passed  by  the  ministers  in  1922  is  sufficient  proof. 

"That  this  conference  grant  the  request  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  to 
respectfully  submit  to  the  Governments  of  the  Provinces  the  question  whether  they  are 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  purposes  or  any  of 
these,  outlined  below: 

1.  (a)  The  collection  and  publication  of  reports  on  Educational  matters,  problems, 
and  development  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  throughout  the  British  Empire  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  World. 
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(b)  Such  other  functions  as  may  be  delegated  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Education,  and, 

2.  That  the  Provincial  Governments  favouring  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau 
appoint  a  delegate  to  a  further  conference  to  consider  and  report  to  their  respective 
governments  upon  plans  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  such  a  bureau  if 
found  practical,  and  that  the  necessary  correspondence  to  carry  these  proposals  into 
effect  be  conducted  by  Major  Ney,  Secretary  of  the  present  conference." 

How  would  such  an  inter-provincial  bureau  be  composed?  At  its 
head  would  be  the  present  deputy  Ministers  or  their  representatives, 
but  if  it  were  to  attain  its  full  usefulness  it  would  also  need  a  small  but 
efficient  staff  of  its  own. 

How  would  it  be  financed?  Obviously  by  contributions  from  the 
component  provinces,  and  by  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, increased  if  possible  by  gifts  from  private  individuals  and  from 
independent  Foundations  and  Institutions. 

Were  it  to  be  established,  what  would  it  do?  The  collection  of 
educational  statistics,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  American 
bureau,  is  at  present  carried  on  with  increasing  efficiency  by  the  Statisti- 
cal Branch  of  the  Federal  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for  such 
work  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  official  organization  has  great  advantages. 
But  for  the  unofficial  bureau  much  would  remain  to  do,  more  spiritual 
if  less  statistical;  work  along  the  line  of  that  done  by  the  English  Board 
of  Education  in  its  Department  of  Special  Enquiries  and  Reports,  or  by 
the  committee  responsible  for  such  splendid  work  as  the  two  volumes 
edited  by  Sir  Michael  Sadler  on  "Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in 
Schools;  Vol.  1,  The  United  Kingdom;  Vol.  2,  Foreign  and  Colonial." 
How  much  do  we  in  Ontario  know  of  what  experiments,  if  any,  are  being 
made  in  Nova  Scotia  or  in  British  Columbia?  We  may  hear  of  the 
Dalton  Plan,  or  of  Nursery  Schools,  or  of  Dalcroze,  or  of  Junior  High 
Schools,  or  of  any  of  the  myriad  experiments  now  being  carried  on  in 
England,  in  Europe,  in  the  United  States;  but  how  are  we  to  find  out 
whether  anything  along  these  lines  is  being  carried  on  in  our  own 
country,  and  with  pupils  similar  to  our  own?  Reports  on  these  subjects, 
issued  by  a  trustworthy  bureau,  would  be  of  very  great  value.  Event- 
ually such  a  bureau  might  even  be  used  by  the  Provincial  depart- 
ments to  give  them  confidential  reports  on  vexed  questions  on  which 
the  experience  of  other  provinces  might  throw  light. 

In  dealing  with  the  governments  of  other  powers,  the  advantage  of 
such  a  bureau  would  be  obvious.  An  increasing  number  of  Canadian 
students  go  abroad  for  advanced  work;  for  the  prosecution  of  such  work 
an  increasing  number  of  societies  offer  scholarships.  For  information 
on  all  such  work  and  scholarships  the  bureau  would  act  as  a  clearing- 
house. In  a  bulletin  issued  in  November,  1922,  the  National  Council 
says: 
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"That  the  subject  of  Education  does  in  these  days  assume  an  importance  of  the  first 
order  to  intending  settlers,  was  demonstrated  only  a  few  months  ago  in  one  of  the 
Western  Provinces,  when  enquiries  were  made  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  officers 
recently  demobilized  from  the  British  Army  in  India.  On  that  occasion  a  Bureau  con- 
stituted to  speak  on  the  joint  authority  of  the  nine  Provinces  could  have  so  obviously 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the  Dominion." 

The  number  of  questions  which  pour  in  to  the  present  Secretariat  of  the 
National  Council  shows  the  difficulty  at  present  found  by  seekers  after 
information  involving  more  than  one  province. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  has  laid  down  as  its  ideal: 
"The  corporate  sense  which  moved  Canada  to  Federation;  the  spirit 
which  moved  her  during  the  war,  are  now  invoked  to  make  her  one  in 
Education, — not  by  centralization  of  authority  and  control,  nor  by 
uniformity  of  system  and  method,  but  by  co-operation  of  effort  towards 
a  common  ideal  and  the  evolution  of  a  high  national  purpose." 

In  working  toward  such  an  ideal  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
provincial  bureau  of  Educational  Enquiry  and  Report  is  essential. 


Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

THE  National  Council  of  Education  was  extremely  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  to  inaugurate  its 
National  Lectureship  Scheme. 
The  spirit  in  which  this  scheme  has 
been  inaugurated  and  the  function 
which  it  helps  to  perform  was  probably 
already  foreshadowed  in  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  created  by 
the  British  Board  of  Education  to 
report  on  the  Teaching  of  English 
in  England. 

"Nothing    would,    in    our 

belief,    conduce    more   to   the 

unity    and    harmony    of    the 

Nation   than   a   public   policy 

directed   to   the   provision   of 

equal  intellectual  opportunities 

for  all,  and  service  to  this  end 

would  be  doubly  effective  if  it 

came  voluntarily  as  from  those 

who  have  already  received  their 

inheritance,  and  desire  to  share 
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with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  that  in  which  their  life  and 
freedom  most  truly  consist." 

In  this  spirit  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  generously  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  National  Council  and  placed  himself  for  three  months  at  their 
disposal  without  fee  or  restriction  of  any  kind,  and  has  now  toured 
Canada  from  coast  to  coast. 

Sir  Henry  was  educated  at  Clifton  College  and  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1887  and  practised  law 
till  1899.  When  in  1900  he  became  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Review  he 
had  already  won  a  place  in  English  literature ;  Admirals  All  had  appeared 
in  1897  and  The  Island  Race  in  1898.  Then  followed  a  long  succession 
of  works,  prose  and  poetry.  The  very  names  breathe  of  courage, 
adventure,  and  the  open  sea — The  Book  of  the  Grenvilles,  The  Book  of  the 
Blue  Sea,  The  Book  of  the  Long  Trail,  The  Book  of  Good  Hunting,  The 
Book  of  the  Happy  Warrior,  Tales  of  the  Great  War,  Songs  of  the  Sea, 
Songs  of  the  Fleet.  These  books,  with  their  stirring  appeal  to  the  high 
heart  of  youth,  have  carried  the  noblest  traditions  of  Empire  to  teachers 
and  students  throughout  English-speaking  lands. 

Sir  Henry  later  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  1919  by  the  British  Board  of  Education  to  report  on  the 
Teaching  of  English  in  England.  After  a  study  lasting  more  than  two 
years  the  report  was  presented  in  October,  1921.  Of  this  report  the 
Times  Educational  Supplement  said:  "As  no  summary  or  selection  of 
passages  can  do  justice  to  the  Report  itself,  which  is  a  masterly  pres- 
entation of  the  case  for  a  broad  and  humane  education,  of  universal 
application,  on  the  basis  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  it  is 
the  bare  duty  of  all  educationists,  and  we  may  say  of  all  good  citizens, 
to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  study  of  the  whole  document." 

Every  teacher  of  English,  every  lover  of  poetry,  every  citizen  who 
is  not  too  old  to  feel  the  thrill  of  adventurous  romance  in  English  history, 
will  give  a  whole-hearted  welcome  to  Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 


The  National  Lectureship  Scheme 

FRED.  J.  NEY 

General  Secretary,  The  National  Council  of  Education 

THERE  is  a  general  distrust  abroad  that  if  education  has  not  failed, 
it  has  not  been  wholly  successful,  and  this  not  because  of  effort  and 
outlay,  but  by  reason  of  a  misunderstood  purpose.  And  so  it  is  that 
the  Council,  through  its  Lectureship  Scheme  seeks  first  of  all  to  develop 
a  public  interest,  and  more — a  public  enthusiasm  for   education,  and 
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through  that  enthusiasm,  a  conviction  that  its  field  of  possibilities  has 
yet  to  be  explored  and  its  potentialities  recognized.  In  this  develop- 
ment the  utmost  degree  of  co-operation  must  be  secured,  for  if  Canada 
is  to  be  served,  Canada  must  think  and  act  as  a  national  entity  with  a 
national  consciousness.  There  must  be  a  great  awakening  to  the  urgent 
need,  not  only  of  a  greater  measure  of  spirituality  in  education,  but  of  the 
urgency  of  a  clearly-defined  purpose  to  be  served.  It  remains  for  Canada 
to  recognize  one  lesson  at  least  that  Germany's  defeat  has  so  clearly 
taught,  that  Education  in  an  all-comprehensive  process  can  be  used  to 
shape  a  people's  character  and  a  nation's  destiny.  Her  educationists 
were  subservient  to  the  national  need  as  it  was  then  understood  and  as 
it  was  interpreted  by  her  leaders.  In  August,  1914,  it  was  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  that  Education  as  a  unified  all-comprehensive  process  was 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  moulding  of  national  esprit.  In  their  task  of 
construction  or  reconstruction,  the  countries  of  the  world  have  seized 
upon  the  fact  that  Education  is  their  greatest  asset. 

To  what  extent  Canada  has  been  stirred  it  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
but  the  subject  has  received  much  thought  and  consideration  as  the 
Winnipeg  Conference  of  1919  demonstrated.  But  the  public  at  large 
has  yet  to  be  organized  and  impressed  with  the  urgency  of  Education's 
greater  needs — a  spiritual  content  and  a  national  restatement  of  its  pur- 
pose. In  this  work  of  stimulation,  the  Council's  Lectureship  scheme  has 
been  designed  to  act  as  a  co-operative  agency,  the  sole  object  of  which  is 
to  arouse  the  public  to  a  sense  both  of  its  duties  and  its  opportunities. 
Great  questions  of  terrific  importance  need  nation-wide  consideration, 
but  leaders  are  required  to  initiate  and  lead  in  developing  the  necessary 
thought  and  deliberation  which  their  importance  demands.  The  National 
Council,  therefore,  sees  a  sphere  of  educational  service  of  national  im- 
portance, in  bringing  to  the  people  of  Canada,  eminent  scholars,  scien- 
tists, men  of  affairs,  who  will  be  free  to  give  public  lectures  up  and  down 
throughout  the  Dominion,  before  any  organization,  giving  the  most 
recent  thought  and  vision  upon  educational  and  social  issues.  The 
faith  behind  the  scheme  is  the  faith  and  conviction  that  our  life  is  not 
a  playground  for  some,  a  counting-house  for  others,  a  work-shop  for 
yet  more,  but  that  for  all,  life  is  a  School  and  all  are  embarked  upon  a 
life-long  course  of  education.  This  is  a  complete  denial  of  the  doctrine 
that  education  is  for  livelihood  only,  or  a  matter  of  school  years.  Such 
men  as  the  Council  has  in  mind  for  these  Lectureships  have  a  vast  con- 
tribution to  make  to  a  national  Renaissance.  Often  their  spheres  and 
fields  of  activity  are  limited  to  the  academic  and  professional.  But 
the  enormous  power  for  good  which  is  in  their  keeping,  they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  contribute  directly  to  the  public  welfare  and  progress  if 
ways  of  approach  to  the  public  can  be  offered  them. 

The  potentialities  of  a  scheme  of  this  nature  are  immense,  if  only 
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as  a  constant  emphasis  of  the  vital  need  of  a  new  outlook  and  an  alto- 
gether different  attitude  towards  Education.  It  will  tremendously 
stimulate  public  opinion  in  matters  educational,  and  bring  an  ever- 
freshening  and  freshened  influence  to  bear  on  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
educational  system.  Our  Education  Departments  need  the  enlight- 
ened public  sympathy  and  support  which  will  result.  Parents  will 
bring  an  informed  opinion  to  bear  on  school  problems.  Children,  aware 
of  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  even  co-operation,  will  view  school  and 
lessons  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint  and  unconsciously  become 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  real  and  vital  relationship  between  education 
and  life,  the  lack  of  which  in  the  present  generation  is  so  universally 
deplored. '  A  new  spirit  of  co-operation  will  appear  among  all  those 
educative  influences  which  shape  the  life  of  the  people,  and  will  inform 
the  whole  with  one  ideal.  Men  of  vision  and  inspiration,  personally  in- 
voking the  same  spirit  in  our  leaders  and  in  our  people,  will  accomplish 
for  us  as -a  nation  what  our  present  universities  overtaxed  as  they  already 
are  by  the  constantly  increasing  demands  upon  their  resources,  cannot 
attempt  in  their  institutional  and  professional  function. 

The  best  men  in  their  several  spheres  of  thought  are  available  and 
ready  for  just  such  an  opportunity  as  this.  From  that  side  no  obstacle 
is  anticipated,  their  co-operation  is  already  assured.  Apart  from  the 
Universities  and  Schools  of  the  Dominion,  practically  every  organization 
throughout  Canada  has  in  its  programme  some  feature  of  an  educational 
nature.  There  is  much  enthusiasm,  but  it  will  be  admitted,  generally 
little  guidance  since  there  is  no  agency  to  clarify  the  purpose  of  Canadian 
Education  as  a  corporate  whole.  The  question  of  practical  organization 
has  been  viewed  from  two  different  angles.  First,  it  was  suggested 
that  these  Lectureships  be  organized  on  a  similar  basis  to  endowed 
University  lectures,  and  that  each  Lectureship  or  series  of  Lectureships 
be  gifted  with  sufficient  funds  to  enable  it  to  be  utilized  across  the 
Dominion,  the  Lectureship  taking  the  name  of  the  donor.  This  system 
is  well-known  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  where  the 
courses  of  lectures  have  been  associated  particularly  with  the  Univer- 
sities and  only  where  the  benefactor  prescribes,  are  they  open  to  the 
public.  For  example,  a  public-spirited  citizen  in  Glasgow  has  donated 
$400,000  for  a  Lectureship  in  the  systematic  Study  of  Citizenship  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  Great  Britain,  Sir  W.  H.  Hadow, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University,  has  been  appointed.  His 
lectures,  which  are  free,  are  first  to  be  given  within  the  University, 
then  repeated  to  teachers,  to  business  men  and  to  the  general  public. 
In  the  case  of  the  National  Lectureships,  the  order  would  be  reversed 
and  the  lectures  made  available  first  to  the  public. 

It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  second  suggestion  demanded  a  wider  and 
more  inclusive  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Canada,  and 
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for  that  reason  was  most  favourably  considered  by  the  Council.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  achievement  of  this  scheme  be  provided  for  by  the 
co-operation  of  professional  and  commercial  societies,  provincial  Educa- 
tion Departments,  civic  bodies,  Boards  of  Trade,  churches,  universities, 
corporations  such  as  Bankers'  Associations,  Trade  Unions,  and  Manu- 
facturers' Associations.  Could  the  corporate  unity  of  Canada  be 
demonstrated  more  effectively  in  our  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  other 
peoples  than  by  such  unison  of  thought  in  promoting  public  education 
and  enlightenment?  The  essential  unity  of  the  Canadian  nation  was 
demonstrated  through  five  years  of  war  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
I  state  it  as  my  profound  conviction  that  five  years  of  unison  among  all 
our  forces  and  factors  in  national  education  would  be  a  grander  contri- 
bution to  our  own  life  as  well  as  to  the  life  of  the  world. 

The  Universities  of  Canada  in  assuming  responsibility  for  the  Lecture- 
ship on  English  Literature  which  inaugurated  the  scheme,  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  alive  to  the  opportunities  of  the  moment.  This  Lecture- 
ship was  initiated  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  the  eminent  English  author, 
poet  and  educationist.  Sir  Henry  is  now  touring  Canada  from  coast 
to  coast  and  the  reception  which  has  been  accorded  him  everywhere 
insures  the  success  of  the  Lectureship  scheme  which  has  thus  been 
launched  under  the  most  auspicious  of  circumstances. 

On  each  of  the  great  subjects  of  humanistic  value,  much  could  be 
said  by  way  of  justification  of  the  Council's  Lectureship  scheme.  Next 
to  English  literature,  the  Council  has  placed  national  music.  The  im- 
portance of  this  subject  is  increasingly  being  recognized  as  an  aid  to  the 
continuance  and  development  of  national  sentiment,  as  well  as  its  more 
individual  cultural  effects. 

Many  other  subjects  spring  to  mind,  all  meriting  Dominion-wide 
thought.  The  question  arises  can  the  Council's  scheme  of  National 
Lectureships,  developed  on  the  widest  possible  basis,  co-operating  with 
all  existing  educational  agencies,  serve  Canada  in  the  great  campaign 
which  is  needed  to  inspire  public  opinion  with  a  living,  co-ordinate  and 
humanistic  purpose.  No  number  of  sporadic,  unrelated  efforts,  local  in 
conception  and  execution,  however  well  carried  out,  can  be  more  than 
partly  effective.  An  enthusiasm  may  be  developed  here,  only  to  be 
dissipated  while  it  is  being  aroused  elsewhere.  Lacking  in  direction, 
in  definiteness  and  correlation  it  can  have  at  the  best,  but  a  local  effect. 
It  is  this  "local  effect"  which  the  Council  wishes  to  so  co-ordinate,  so 
mould  and  utilize  that  the  whole  may  be  served.  In  a  country  of  such 
distances  the  task  is  rendered  immensely  difficult.  On  the  other  hand, 
older  and  more  densely  populated  lands  have  to  contend  with  the 
obstacles  of  settled  custom  and  tradition,  with  over-crowded  cities,  slums 
and  their  attendant  enslaving  conditions.  With  us,  our  great  spaces 
and  our  youth  should  be  turned  to  our  advantage. 


"The  Arnold  of  Contemporary  England" 


LT.-GEN.  SIR  ROBERT  BADEN-POWELL 


All  the  world  knows  the  Boy 

Scout  Organization.  Founded  in 

1908    by    Lt.-Gen.    Sir    Robert 

Baden-Powell,  the  defender  of 

Mafeking,    the    movement    has 

spread    to    nearly    all    civilized 

countries.       To     hundreds     of 

thousands  of  boys  it  has  offered 

the  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment through  self-activity.     It 

has  upheld  high  ideals  of  honour, 

of  self-reliance  and  of  unselfish 

service.      It  has  taught  care  of 

the  body  as  well,  and  knowledge 

of    the    arts    and    crafts    that 

especially  appeal  to  boyish  in- 
stincts, the  arts  and  crafts  of 

out-door  life. 

During    the    South    African 

War,  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  undertook  to  try  the  possibilities  of 

improvement  of  soldiers  in  service  by  a  further  training  in  scouting  that 

would  develop  a  higher  degree 
of  self-reliance  and  individual 
efficiency.  So  successful  was 
the  attempt  that  he  deter- 
mined to  try  the  effect  of 
applying  similar  methods  of 
training,  based  on  the  activities 
of  scouting,  to  the  improvement 
of  boys  apart  from  military 
service.  The  success  of  the 
movement  has  been  so  rapid  and 
widespread  that  there  are  now 
more  than  a  million  Boy  Scouts. 
The  Girl  Guides  have  been 
organized  on  similar  principles 
and  with  similar  ideals.  Speak- 
ing at  the  Oakland  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1915 
on  changes  in  English  Education 
since  1900,  Sir  Michael  E.  Sadler 
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said:  "The  point  of  view  of  the  administrator  in  regard  to  the  essential 
purpose  of  education  has  shifted  very  noticeably  since  the  century  began. 
It  has  become  more  liberal,  less  mechanical,  more  humane.  Into  the 
schools  of  the  people,  the  tradition  of  self-government  is  passing  from 
the  older  schools  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Arnold  of  Rugby  is  the 
Educational  hero  of  the  English  primary  school-teacher  of  to-day.  Sir 
Robert  Baden-Powell,  founder  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  is  the  Arnold  of 
contemporary   England." 


British  and  Overseas  Teachers'  Interchange 
Arrangements 

Arrangements  are  being  m'ade  this  year  for  about  80  teachers  in 
England  to  interchange  for  twelve  months  with  a  similar  number  from 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  Of  these,  50  will 
go  to  London  and  10  to  Scotland,  the  remainder  going  to  Newcastle, 
Manchester,  Leicester,  Portsmouth  and  other  towns  participating  in 
a  scheme  which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  League  of  Empire  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  London  County  Council  will 
shortly  invite  applications  from  London  teachers  who  desire  a  year's 
experience  in  one  of  the  Dominions. 

The  scheme  is  worked  without  cost  to  the  public,  teachers  on  in- 
terchange receiving  the  salary  payable  in  the  country  in  which  they  are 
temporarily  domiciled,  the  salaries  varying  in  different  parts  of  England 
according  to  the  scale  which  is  payable  in  the  particular  area. 

Overseas  teachers  who  go  to  London  are  placed  in  elementary  schools 
of  different  types  so  that  the  experience  and  outlook  of  each  visitor 
may  be  widened  as  much  as  possible.  The  League  of  the  Empire  acts  as 
host,  arranging  for  them  to  visit  places  of  historic  interest,  and  of  im- 
portance in  industry,  commerce  and  other  phases  of  our  national  activi- 
ties. 

The  scheme  is  worked  in  co-operation  with  education  authorities 
overseas,  and  many  letters  have  been  received  testifying  to  its  value — 
from  Australians  who  have  seen  snow  for  the  first  time;  from  far-away 
New  Zealanders  who  have  returned  from  "home"  with  a  deeper  affec- 
tion for  the  old  country;  from  Canadians  who  have  marvelled  at  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments  and  the  cathedrals,  and  from  English  teachers 
who  have  seen  for  themselves  how  their  kinsmen  overseas  have  blazed 
the  trail. 


A  Children's  Magazine 

GEORGE  H.  LOCKE 

Chief  Librarian,  The  Public  Library,  Toronto 

IN  considering  the  advisability  of  launching  a  "Canadian"  Children's 
Magazine,  the  question  arises,  "What  is  the  value  of  magazines 
for  children?"  A  taste  for  the  reading  of  purely  fiction  periodicals 
apparently  requires  no  stimulation,  judging  by  the  circulation  figures, 
and  moreover  the  quality  of  the  type  of  fiction  found  within  popular 
magazine  covers  can  seldom  be  classed  as  literature. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  amount  of  general  information,  culture, 
and  above-the-average  intelligence  that  marks  the  reader  of  the  best 
magazines  makes  them  a  part  of  the  literary  equipment  of  any  well- 
informed  person.  A  children's  magazine  that  would  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  National  Geographic,  Current  Opinion, 
The  Atlantic,  The  World's  Work,  The  Nineteenth  Century,  in  such  a  way 
that  boys  and  girls  would  find  them  as  interesting  as  a  story,  and  would 
lead  them  to  become  readers  of  those  magazines  and  others  like  them, 
when  they  are  ready  for  them,  would  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  reading 
of  any  child. 

There  would  be  a  place  in  a  good  children's  magazine  for  articles 
on  practical  citizenship,  for  notes  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  which 
would  illustrate  the  parliamentary  theory  studied  in  school,  for  articles 
especially  emphasizing  Canadian  needs,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
have  met  them  and  are  meeting  them.  Special  sections  devoted  to 
hobbies — stamps,  pets,  wood-lore,  etc* — would  be  useful,  but  the  im- 
mediate value  of  the  magazine  would  lie  in  its  unbiased,  clear  treatment 
of  current  events  and  people. 

In  this  connection  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  Ira  Stratton,  Special 
School  Organizer,  Dept.  of  Education,  Winnipeg,  contains  a  suggestion 
for  a  children's  paper  that  would  contain  articles  that  would  have 
something  besides  news  value,  and  would  be  an  undoubted  addition 
both  for  the  children  and  for  the  teachers : 

"I  have  experimented  with  newspapers  a  little  with  encouraging  results.  Some 
are  unsuited  to  school  use.  I  wish  there  were  in  Canada  some  outstanding  genuine 
newspaper  (without  party  or  faction  bias)  which  could  be  placed  on  the  yearly  pro- 
gramme for  every  school  and  every  teacher.  One  of  the  crying  needs  of  our  teachers 
is  that  they  should  be  better  posted  on  the  current  neVs  of  the  day.  For  the  New 
Canadian  schools  much  supplementary  reading  is  essential  as  the  children  have  no 
reading  matter  at  home.  If  only  some  wealthy  individual,  or  organization,  would 
endow  a  Children's  newspaper  to  be  sent  weekly  in  sufficient  numbers  to  find  its  way 
into  every  Non-English  house,  with  the  current  news  carefully  edited  on  the  first 
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page,  the  second  page  devoted  to  children's  compositions,  stories,  letters,  and  drawings, 
the  third  page  carrying  a  new  reading  lesson  for  each  grade  and  the  advertising  space 
sold  to  such  bidders  as  would  bind  themselves  to  make  their  advertising  matter  educa- 
tional, a  boon  of  nation-wide  benefit  would  be  bestowed.  I  have  some  hope  of  finding 
such  an  organization.  Such  a  paper  going  to  each  home  and  larger  papers  in  the  school, 
would  tend  to  develop  a  taste  which  later  on  would  demand  the  regular  newspaper  in 
the  homes." 


The  Educational  Outlook 

RT.  HON.  H.  A.  L.  FISHER,  M.P. 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ergland  from  1916  to  1922. 

The  series  is  reproduced  from  The  Teacher's  World,  London, 

England,  by  arrangement  with  the  publisher. 

III.  Finance  and  the  Teacher 

{Continued) 

HAVING  indicated  seven  broad  facts  in  the  present  financial  and 
economic  situation  of  the  country  which  should  be  grasped  by 
every  teacher  who  desires  to  take  an  intelligent  and  just  view 
of  his  relation  to  his  fellow-citizens,  I  now  propose  to  say  a  few  words 
about  educational  finance  proper. 

As  a  general  principle  of  life,  there  is  no  better  preservative  of  health, 
happiness  and  social  utility  than  a  sweet  temper.  A  man  with  a  griev- 
ance is  not  only  a  nuisance  to  himself  and  others,  but  is  deprived  of 
more  than  half  his  value  to  the  community.  He  is  thinking  of  his 
wrongs  when  he  ought  to  be  thinking  of  his  work.  He  contracts  a 
narrow,  personal,  egotistical  way  of  looking  at  life.  He  manufactures 
an  artificial  depression  of  spirits  when  he  ought  always  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  occasions  of  cheerfulness.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  a 
grievance  can  never  be  bottled  up.  It  sours  the  temper;  it  spreads  like 
a  malignant  cancer,  and  infects  the  whole  outlook  on  life.  "The  thoughts 
which  come  from  the  heart  of  a  man' — these  are  the  wealth  of  a  man," 
says  the  Burmese  proverb.  Yes,  and  the  poverty  also,  if  the  thoughts 
are  bitter.  More  particularly  is  this  generalisation  true  of  the  teaching 
profession,  because  there  are  no  gifts  more  valuable  in  the  classroom 
than  cheerfulness  and  a  sunny,  equable  temper.  And,  conversely, 
what  can  be  more  hateful  to  contemplate  than  the  forced  submission  of 
little  children  to  the  direction  of  spiteful  or  bitter  middle  age?  Every 
teacher,  therefore,  should  fight  the  temptation  to  cherish  grievances 
(a  temptation  common  to  us  all)  as  if  it  were  the  Devil  himself. 
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And  to  this  end  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  all  think  about  salary 
questions  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  then  with  as  great  a  degree  of 
philosophy  as  we  can  command. 

Before  the  war  it  might  have  sounded  like  a  mockery  to  give  such 
counsels.  The  material  difficulties  were  urgent,  .and  only  the  purest 
spirits  surmounted  them  without  complaint.  Now  the  situation  is 
altogether  different.  The  teachers  have  >been  lifted  out  of  the  pit. 
They  have  been  given  conditions  of  salary  and  pension  which,  if  they 
be  maintained  at  anything  like  their  present  level,  should  rid  them  of 
financial  cares  and  enable  a  victorious  engagement  to  be  fought  against 
the  insidious  enemy. 

Let  it  be  noticed  how  this  result  has  been  achieved.  Not  by  agita- 
tion, not  by  trade-union  action,  not  by  violence  of  any  kind.  The 
increased  salaries  of  to-day  and  the  increased  pensions  of  to-day  are  the 
result  of  Government  action,  and  of  that  alone.  The  increased  salaries 
were  made  possible  by  a  change  in  the  grant  system,  under  which  the 
State  has  shouldered  the  greater  part  of  the  cost.  And  the  increased 
pensions  were  due  to  a  measure  which  I  succeeded  in  placing  upon  the 
Statute  Book.  All  the  changes  under  which  the  teachers  now  benefit 
are  due  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education — -the  new  system  of 
grants,  the  Burnham  scales,  the  new  pensions.  If  these  changes  had 
not  been  introduced  by  the  Government  during  my  tenure  of  office, 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  would  have  been  as  powerless  to  effect 
substantial  improvements  in  the  position  of  the  teachers  as  it  had  shown 
itself  to  be  during  the  period  preceding  1918. 

Now,  I  have  always  held  that  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  an  adequate 
and  certain  pension.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  public  education  that 
teachers  should  have  no  more  occasion  to  think  about  their  salaries  than 
civil  servants,  and  every  wise  man  would  like  to  see  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  remuneration  of  the  teaching  profession  had  become  a 
matter  so  well  settled  and  determined  as  to  dispense  with  any  further 
need  lor  agitation  or  pressure.  Indeed,  I  should  like  to  see  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  solely  concerning  itself  with  educational  questions  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term  (for  there  are  many  such  upon  which  the 
advice  of  experienced  men  and  women  is  wanted),  in  the  sure  and  certain 
knowledge  that  the  financial  question  was  satisfactorily  and  finally 
solved.  That  is  the  ideal  at  which  we  should  aim;  that  was  one  of  the 
motives  which  prompted  the  Board  to  introduce  percentage  grants  and 
to  establish  the  Burnham  Committees. 

Let  me  pause  a  moment  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  percentage 
grant  system.  It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  present  scales  of 
salaries  are  based.  So  long  as  the  foundation  is  undisturbed,  salaries 
will  remain  upon  an  altogether  higher  level  than  obtained  before  the 
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war.  There  may  be  variations.  There  may  be  minor  reductions,  but 
these  will  not  affect  the  main  position.  What  is  that  position?  It  is 
that  we  have  now  a  system  of  grants  in  aid  to  local  authorities  which 
for  the  first  time  permits  and  encourages  the  payment  of  adequate 
salaries  to  the  teachers. 

We  are,  of  course,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  passing  through  a 
period  of  special  difficulty.  Every  industry  has  been  hard  hit,  notably 
the  agricultural  industry.  The  farmer,  who  knows  little  about  educa- 
tion, knows  at  least  this,  that  as  a  school  manager  he  is  paying  twice  or 
even  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  for  his  village  teacher  than  was  the 
case  before  the  war.  And  the  miners,  too,  are  grumbling  about  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  their  neighbourhood.  When  I  was  at  the  Board 
of  Education  I  heard  these  grumbles.  They  came  from  below,  not  from 
above.  They  were  the  grumbles  for  the  most  part  of  ill-paid  labour 
against  the  better  payment  of  intellectual  services. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the*  teachers 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Burnham  Committee 
that  a  5  per  cent,  reduction  should  be  offered  to  the  Local  Education 
Authorities.  I  think  that  this  is  a  thoroughly  wise  decision,  and  that 
it  places  the  teachers  in  a  strong  moral  position.  It  is  now  for  the  Local 
Authorities  to  show  their  appreciation  of  this  advance  by  entering  into 
a  settlement  which  will  obviate  a  re-opening  of  this  troublesome  and 
disquieting  question  for  many  years  to  come. 

Meanwhile  let  it  be  remembered  that  as  soon  as  we  have  reached 
more  normal  times  the  present  grant  system,  should  it  be  preserved, 
will  ensure  rates  of  pay  which  in  the  days  before  the  war  would  have 
exceeded  the  furthest  expectations  of  the  Teachers'  Union.  The  grant 
system,  then,  should  be  defended,  unless  an  alternative  can  be  devised 
which  is  equally  efficacious  in  securing  the  same  end.  In  comparison 
with  this,  from  the  teachers'  point  of  view,  all  other  salary  questions  are 
trivial. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  as  soon  as  trade  recovers  and  prices  become 
comparatively  stable,  we  shall  be  in  reasonable  sight  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  which  we  desire  for  our  teaching  profession — on  the  material 
side  adequate,  uncontested,  certain  scales  of  salary  accepted  by  the 
teachers  and  public  alike  as  reasonable,  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  side 
a  relief  from  the  devastating  curse  of  incessant  agitation  for  salary  im- 
provement or  salary  defence. 


Educational  Associations 

A  DIRECTORY   of  Educational  Associations  in  Canada  relating 
particularly  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
(The  Editor  will  welcome  corrections  or  additions  to  this  list.) 

The  Canadian  Education  Association.  (Formerly  the  Dominion 
Education  Association.)—  Founded,  1892.  Membership,  45.  Next 
annual  meeting  is  first  Tuesday  in  November,  1924.  President,  Dr.  G. 
W.  Parmelee.     Secretary,  Dr.  J.  H.  Putman,  222  Gilmour  St.,  Ottawa. 

The  National  Council  of  Education.  —Founded,  1919.  About 
1,500  attended  the  first  conference  at  Winnipeg,  1919.  The  next 
conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  April  4th  to  8th,  1923.  President, 
W.  J.  Bulman.  Secretary,  Major  Fred  J.  Ney,  M.C.,  8  Queen's  Park, 
Toronto. 

Canadian  Teachers'  Federation.  Founded,  1920.  Membership, 
12,600.  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  1923  at  Montreal,  probably 
the  first  week  in  August.  While  the  Federation  is  limited  to  three 
delegates  from  each  province,  it  welcomes  to  its  meetings  all  teachers 
who  can  attend.  President,  H.  W.  Huntly,  B.A.,  Winnipeg.  Secretary, 
Miss  Helen  S.  Arbuthnot,  Toronto. 

The  Ontario  Educational  Association. — Founded  in  1861. 
Membership,  2,500.  Next  annual  meeting  is  April  2nd  to  5th,  1923, 
in  University  of  Toronto.  President,  Mr.  J.  G.  Elliott,  Kingston, 
Ontario.     Secretary,  Mr.  R.  W.  Doan,  366  Walmer  Road,  Toronto. 

The  Federation  of  Women  Teachers'  Associations  of  Ontario. 
— -Founded,  1918.  Membership,  3,400.  Next  annual  meeting,  first  week 
in  April,  1923,  in  West  Hall  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  President, 
Miss  Helen  S.  Arbuthnot.  Secretary,  Miss  Bertha  Adkins,  11  Drake 
St.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers'  Federation. — Founded  in 
1919.  Membership,  1,500.  Last  annual  meeting  in  Oddfellows'  Temple, 
Toronto,  December  28th,  1922.  President,  Mr.  H.  R.  H.  Kenner,  B.A., 
Peterboro,  Ont.  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  H.  Henry,  M.A.,  226  Evelyn  Ave., 
Toronto. 

The  Ontario  School  Trustees  and  Ratepayers'  Association.— 
Founded  in  1887.  Membership,  1,500.  Next  annual  meeting  in  Con- 
vocation Hall,  April  2nd  to  5th,  1923.  President,  Mr.  R.  J.  McKessock, 
Hampton,  Ont.  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  M.  Morris,  1214  Lansdowne 
Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Ontario  Urban  School  Trustees'  Association.— Founded  in 
1919.     Membership,  25  Towns  and  Cities.      Next  annual  meeting  in 
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Kingston,  1924.  President,  Mr.  F.  B.  Edmunds,  Toronto.  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  T.  McBride,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 

Ontario  Men  Teachers'  Federation. — Founded,  1920.  Member- 
ship, 150.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  in  Toronto  during  Easter  week. 
President,  Capt.  A.  Firth,  Orangeville.  Secretary,  H.  A.  Halbert,  B.A., 
308  Durie  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations.— 
Founded,  1920.  More  than  100  Home  and  School  Clubs  were  organized 
in  1922  and  70  per  cent,  of  these  affiliated  with  the  Federation.  There 
are  now  242  Home  and  School  Councils  and  Clubs  in  Ontario.  President, 
Prof.  J.  A.  Dale,  Toronto.      Secretary,  Mrs.  Alex.  MacGregor,  Toronto. 

The  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance,  Inc. — Founded  1917.  Presi- 
dent, Chas.  E.  Peasley,  Medicine  Hat.  Secretary,  John  W.  Barnett, 
Edmonton.     Organ:  The  A.T. A.  Magazine. 

Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association.— President,  Wm.  Rea, 
Edmonton.     Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rogers,  Fort  Saskatchewan. 

The  British  Columbia  Teachers'  Federation.— Founded  1920. 
Membership  1600.  Annual  Convention  will  be  held  at  Vancouver,  April, 
3-5,  1923.  President,  T.  G.  Lister.  General  Secretary,  Harry  Charles- 
worth,  405  Campbell  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C.    Organ:  The  B.C.  Teacher. 

The  British  Columbia  School  Trustees'  Association.— Founded, 
1903.  The  19th  annual  convention  was  held  October,  1922,  at  Penticton, 
B.C.  President,  J.  Harwood,  Vernon.  Secretary,  J.  E.  Wilton,  520 
17th  Ave.  W.,  Vancouver. 

Manitoba  Educational  Association.— Founded,  1905.  Member- 
ship, 1,900.  Next  annual  meeting  April  3rd  to  5th,  1923,  in  Royal 
Alexandra  Hotel,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  President,  Major  C.  K.  New- 
combe.     Secretary,  Mr.  H.  J.  Russell,  255  Machray  Ave.,  Winnipeg. 

Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation.— Founded,  1917.  Membership, 
1600.  Fourth  annual  convention  was  held  at  Winnipeg,  December 
28th,  1922.  President,  C.  W.  Laidlaw,  Winnipeg.  Secretary,  G.  J. 
Reeve,  701  Mclntyre  Bid.,  Winnipeg. 

Manitoba  School  Trustees'  Association.— Founded,  1908.  Presi- 
dent, J.  Allison  Glen,  Russell.  Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  W.  Cox-Smith, 
High  Bluff.  Last  annual  meeting  February,  1923,  at  Calgary.  About 
360  trustees  were  present. 

The  Educational  Institute  of  New  Brunswick.— The  29th 
biennial  meeting  was  held  in  St.  John,  June  28-30,  1922.  It  was 
attended  by  564  teachers. 

New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Association.— Founded  1918.  The 
biennial  meeting  was  held  June  29,  1922,  at  St  John.  President, 
B.  C.  Foster.     Secretary,  A.  S.  MacFarlane. 
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New  Brunswick  Trustees'  Association. —Founded,  1921.  Presi- 
dent, W.  J.  Mills,  Sussex.     Secretary,  J.  Stirling  King,  Hartland. 

Educational  Association  of  Nova  Scotia. — Meets  every  two  years 
in  July.     Last  meeting  Truro,  1922,  attendance  102.      President,  H.  H 
Blois,  Halifax.      Secretary,  M.  M.  Coady,  Antigonish. 

Nova  Scotia  Teachers'  Union. — Meets  annually  about  Thanks- 
giving Day  at  Truro:  President,  J.  T.  McLeod,  New  Glasgow.  Secretary, 
M.  M.  Coady,  Antigonish. 

Nova  Scotia  School  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers'  Association. 
Founded,     1922.     President,    Alfred    Dickie,    Halifax.     Secretary,    J. 
Stirling  King,  Hartland.     Affiliated  with  the  Nova  Scotia  Provincial 
Education  Association  and  its  meetings  are  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  of  Quebec. — 
Founded,  1889.  Membership,  about  1,300.  Next  annual  meeting  in 
The  High  School,  Montreal,  October  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  1923. 
President,  Miss  Mabel  G.  Fraser,  B.A.,  71  St.  Cyrille  St.,  Quebec. 
Secretary,  Mr.  A.  W.  Lang,  223  Madison  Ave.,  Montreal. 

Montreal  Classical  Club.— Founded  in  1922.  Membership,  67. 
Next  annual  meeting,  April,  1923.  President,  Mr.  Gordon  J.  Laing, 
Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Head  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment of  McGill  University.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Irwin,  M.A., 
The  High  School,  719  University  St.,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

The  Geographical  Association. — Founded,  1921.  Membership, 
20.  The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Westmount  High  School, 
Westmount,  Que.,  Sept.  24,  1923.  President,  Wellington  Dixon,  B.A., 
LL.D.  Secretary,  Miss  A.  J.  Bennett,  B.A.,  244  Hampton  Ave., 
Montreal. 

The  Montreal  Historical  Society.— Founded  1923.  Objects:  To 
discuss  such  matters  as  suitable  method  and  text-books  for  the  teaching 
of  history,  history  curricula  in  the  schools  and  University  and  to  have 
occasional  papers  on  historical  problems.  President,  Prof.  Basil 
Williams,  McGill  University.  Secretary,  Miss  Isabel  Brittain,  M.A., 
Montreal  High  School  for  Girls. 

Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Alliance.— Founded,  1919.  Member- 
ship, about  800.  Next  annual  meeting,  April,  1923,  Regina.  President, 
Wm.  J.  Bailey.     Secretary,  J.  R.  Brownlie,  Earl  Grey,  Saskatchewan. 

Saskatchewan  School  Trustees'  Association,  Saskatchewan. 
Founded,  1917.     Annual  convention  held  February,  1922,  at  Moose  Jaw. 
President,  Jas.  F.  Bryant,  Regina.     Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  H.  Cunning- 
ham, Regina. 
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Normal  School,  Hamilton 

Soil  Studies 

{Continued  from  March  issue) 

LESSON   III.      CONSERVATION   OF   WATER   IN   SOILS. 

Experiment  1.  Do  different  soils  hold  equal  amounts  of  water? — 
Repeat  Experiment  1  of  Lesson  II.  Pour  equal  amounts  of  water  into 
the  various  tubes  and  in  beakers  below  collect  the  excess  after  saturation. 
Compare  the  amounts  which  run  through.  Which  soil  must  have  re- 
tained most?  Which  least?  Muck  soil  or  humus  holds  a  very  large 
part  of  the  water.  Coarse  sand  holds  comparatively  little.  Organic 
matter  would  therefore  increase  the  power  of  sandy  soil  to  retain  water. 
It  will  reduce  leaching.  Label  the  beakers  of  water  and  set  them  aside 
for  future  use. 

Experiment  2.  With  a  nail,  punch  a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin 
can  and  fill  them  with  paraffin-wax.  Weigh  the  can.  Fill  it  level  with 
dry  soil.  Weigh  it  again.  Barely  cover  the  soil  with  water  and  weigh 
it.  Remove  the  paraffin  and  allow  the  free  water  to  drain  out.  When 
drained  weigh  what  is  left.  From  the  weights  recorded  find  the  weight 
of  (1)  the  soil,  (2)  the  water  added,  (3)  the  water  lost  by  drainage  and 
(4)  the  water  retained.  Repeat  with  other  soils.  Remove  some  of  the 
soil  and  examine  it.  The  moisture  will  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  particles  and  within  the  organic  matter.  This  is  called  film  or  cap- 
illary water  and  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants.  Root  hairs  adhere 
closely  to  the  soil  particles.  Is  this  an  advantage?  Air  spaces  will  be 
found  among  the  soil  particles.  The  free  water  filled  these  spaces  and 
is  removed  by  under-drainage.  It  excludes  air  from  the  soil  and  hence 
is  injurious  to  plants.  A  small  part  of  the  film  water  is  held  so  tightly 
to  the  soil  that  plants  cannot  absorb  it.  Would  you  consider  under- 
drainage  undesirable  because  it  removes  water  from  the  soil?  (See 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  174.) 

Experiment  3.  How  may  the  water-holding  power  of  soils  be  in- 
creased?— Fill  two  pails  or  wide-mouthed  cans  with  moist  loam  soil  and 
weigh  each.  Stir  the  surface  of  one  occasionally  as  they  stand  together 
in  the  sunlight.  After  several  days  weigh  them  again.  The  mulch  will 
be  found  to  conserve  the  moisture.  Why  stir  the  garden  after  each 
rain?    Would  a  straw  mulch  have  any  value? 
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Experiment  4.  How  does  mulch  conserve  water? — Fill  a  soil  tube 
with  fine  gravel  and  one  with  sand.  Place  the  lower  end  of  each  in 
water.  The  water  rises  quickly  in  the  gravel  but  does  not  rise  very  far. 
It  rises  less  rapidly  but  farther  in  the  sand  with  smaller  pores.  Mulching 
the  soil  enlarges  the  air  spaces.  The  water  cannot  rise  through  them 
to  the  surface. 

Experiment  5.  Fill  the  soil  tubes  as  in  Experiment  1  of  Lesson  II  and 
find  in  which  soil  the  water  rises  fastest,  in  which  slowest,  in  which  least 
and  in  which  farthest.  Clay  soil  lifts  it  highest  but  too  slowly  to  meet 
the  needs  of  plants.  Sand  lifts  it  rapidly  but  not  very  far.  Loam  sup- 
plies the  plant  with  water  very  well.  Humus  is  also  very  effective. 
How  could  we  improve  the  capillary  power  of  clay  soil  and  sand?  Plough 
under  organic  matter.  See  Ontario  Teachers'  Manuals:  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  page  193.  Why  would  you  consider  this  field  well  ploughed? 
What  is  "flat"  ploughing?    Why  is  it  objectionable? 

Experiment  6  Fill  two  soil  tubes  with  sand  of  one  grade.  In  the 
middle  of  one  tube  place  a  layer  of  dry  grass  about  one  inch  in  depth  so 
that  the  column  of  sand  is  broken.  Place  the  lower  end  of  each  tube  in 
water.  The  water  rises  to  the  top  of  the  sand  in  the  one  but  does  not 
go  beyond  the  grass  in  the  other.  Flat  ploughing  may  give  rise  to  such 
a  layer  in  the  ground.  Pour  some  water  into  the  tube  containing  the 
grass.  The  water  carries  down  the  sand  and  fills  the  spaces  among  the 
grass.  In  this  way  rains  will  re-establish  capillary  connection  between 
the  soil  and  the  subsoil  after  ploughing.  In  a  dry  season  why  does  soil 
ploughed  in  the  spring  dry  out  more  quickly  than  that  ploughed  in  the 
fall?  In  preparing  a  garden  should  straw  and  other  coarse  material  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  or  buried  in  a  layer  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow?  Why?  When  land  is  ploughed  in  the  spring  there  is  need 
of  forming  connection  between  the  film  water  in  the  soil  and  that  in  the 
subsoil  or  the  soil  may  dry  out  very  quickly  and  check  plant  growth. 
Thorough  cultivation  will  be  advisable. 

LESSON  IV.      VENTILATION  OF  SOILS. 

In  Experiment  2  of  Lesson  III  compare  the  volume  of  the  water 
drained  from  each  soil  with  the  volume  of  the  soil  from  which  it  came. 
This  will  indicate  the  amount  of  air 'space  in  each  soil.  Find  the  per- 
centage of  air  space  in  each  soil  so  drained. 

Neither  air  nor  water  can  pass  through  the  fine  openings  of  clay  soil 
as  readily  as  through  the  sand  or  humus.  Organic  matter  improves  the 
ventilation  of  heavy  soil.    It  reduces  the  size  of  the  pores  in  sandy  soil. 

Air  in  the  soil  is  necessary  for  root  development.  Bacteria  which 
liberate  plant  food  require  air.  The  amount  of  air  in  a  soil  may  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  plant  growth.    Air  in  the  soil  becomes  vitiated.    Soil 
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must  be  ventilated.  On  the  approach  of  a  storm  the  pressure  of  the  air 
decreases,  causing  the  air  in  the  soil  to  expand.  Part  is  forced  out.  As 
the  weather  clears  the  air  pressure  increases  and  fresh  air  is  forced  into 
the  soil.  By  varying  the  pressure  on  the  soil  gusts  of  wind  aid  ventila- 
tion. Diurnal  and  seasonal  changes  in  the  temperature  of  a  soil  cause 
the  contained  air  to  expand  and  contract.  The  downward  movement 
of  water  through  the  soil  forces  out  the  air.  Fresh  air  follows  the  water 
downward. 

In  constructing  hotbeds  the  manure  is  tramped  to  exclude  a  large 
part  of  the  air  so  that  the  bacteria  cannot  oxidize  the  organic  matter  so 
rapidly.  As  a  result  the  heat  is  less  intense  and  continues  longer.  Stirring 
a  soil  admits  fresh  air  and  hastens  plant  growth.  Mulching  the  soil 
after  rain  may  be  of  greater  value  in  ventilating  the  soil  than  in 
conserving  moisture.  Tramping  the  soil  about  plants  checks  their 
growth.  Why?  Do  you  hoe  your  garden  paths?  Why?  Why  does 
organic  matter  disappear  more  rapidly  in  sandy  soil  than  in  clay? 

LESSON  V.      SOIL  TEMPERATURE. 

Experiment  1.  The  effects  of  drainage  upon  soil  temperature. — 
Punch  holes  in  the  bottom  of  two  tin  cans  and  close  them  with  paraffin- 
wax.  Fill  the  cans  with  garden  soil  and  cover  the  soil  in  each  with 
water.  Remove  the  wax  from  one  can  and  allow  it  to  drain.  Place  a 
thermometer  in  each  and  set  them  in  a  sunny  window.  Record  the 
temperature  each  hour  for  a  day.  The  drained  soil  will  be  the  warmer. 
Because  of  its  high  specific  heat  water  is  warmed  more  slowly  than  soil. 
Heat  is  also  lost  in  evaporating  the  water.  By  what  means  can  a  wet 
soil  be  made  warmer? 

Experiment  2.  The  colour  of  a  soil  affects  soil  temperature.- — Fill 
two  chalk  boxes  with  garden  soil.  Spread  a  thin  layer  of  wood  ashes  or 
other  light  coloured  powder  over  the  surface  of  one  and  powdered 
charcoal  over  the  other.  Set  them  in  a  sunny  window  and  record  the 
temperature  every  hour  for  a  day.  The  black  surface  absorbs  the  sun's 
rays  and  warms  the  soil.  The  white  surface  reflects  a  large  part  of  the 
sun's  energy.  Do  both  soils  cool  to  the  same  temperature  at  night? 
Take  the  temperature  of  each  in  the  morning  Organic  matter  darkens 
most  soils.    This  makes  it  warmer. 

Experiment  3.  The  size  of  the  air  spaces  affects  the  temperature  of 
the  soil. — Moisten  clay  and  sand  in  two  dishes.  Place  them  in  the 
direct  sunlight  and  record  their  temperatures  from  time  to  time.  Sand 
is  the  warmer.  It  has  the  larger  air  spaces.  Organic  matter  opens  the 
soil.  Will  cultivation  and  the  application  of  lime  do  the  same?  Will 
opening  the  soil  affect  its  temperature?  Will  underdrainage  open  heavy 
soils? 
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LESSON  VI.      REVIEW  AND  SUMMARY. 

Under  such  headings  as  the  following  summarize  the  facts  learned 
in  the  preceding  lessons,  and  show  the  relation  of  these  facts  to  plant 
growth : 

1    Means  of  conserving  soil  moisture 

2.  Means  and  value  of  raising  soil  temperature. 

3.  Soil  ventilation- — (a)  Means,     (b)  Value. 

4.  Values  of  underdrainage. 

5.  Values  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 

6.  Why  stir  the  soil  after  rain? 

7.  Characteristics  of  good  ploughing. 

LESSON   VII. 

An  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  amount  of  time  the  farmers  of  the 
school  section  spend  during  a  year  in  working  the  land.     Consider: 

1.  Sowing  the  spring  crops. 

2.  Caring  for  the  hoe  crop. 

3.  Preparing  for  fall  wheat. 

4.  Fall  ploughing. 

5.  Incidental  work  on  the  land. 


The  Primary  Department 

ALICE  A.  HARDING 
Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

Language  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades 

OUR  aim  primarily  is  to  develop  the  child's  power  of  oral  language 
expression.    Self-expression  is  natural  and  free  in  the  real  home. 
Children  are  social  beings.    If  there  exists  between  teacher  and 
class  the  factor  of  human  sympathy,  so  real  that  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  genuineness  of  one's  desire  to  hear  of  the  joys,  pleasures  and  experi- 
ences of  the  children,  they  will  talk  freely. 

In  addition  to  freedom  of  expression  we  should  definitely  include 
extension  of  vocabulary,  sequence  of  arrangement  of  expression  in 
two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  more  statements,  together  with  distinctness 
of  utterance  and  poise  and  erectness  of  body  which,  in  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall's  words,  are  best  developed  "by  the  infection  of  example." 

The  children  tell  of  their  home  experiences,  their  toys,  their  birds, 
their  dogs,  their  rabbits,  their  bulbs,  their  visits,  their  spring  walks 
and  their  garden  projects.     A  lesson  in  free,  oral  expression  may  well 
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be  followed  by  a  reading  expression  game  on  seasonal  topics,  from 
prepared,  correlated  slips.  Each  pupil  has  one  card.  The  success  of 
the  whole  group  depends  on  every  member  in  the  group. 

Seasonal  Reading  Cards 

1.  Spring  is  here!    Spring  is  here! 

2.  Robins  are  calling,  calling,  "Spring  is  here!    Spring  is  here!" 

3.  The  robins  were  away  south  all  winter. 

4.  They  return  to  us  in  the  spring,  when  the  skies  are  blue,  and  the 
warm  winds  blow. 

5.  We  can  see  spring  everywhere. 

6.  Have  you  seen  the  snowdrop? 

7.  Have  you  seen  the  crocus? 

8.  Have  you  seen  the  chestnut  buds? 

9.  The  hepatica  is  here. 

10.  Have  you  seen  the  furry  caps  on  the  pussy  willows? 

11.  How  clear  the  skies  are! 

12.  The  sunshine  bright  gives  all  delight. 

13.  Bluebirds  are  coming  to  sing  in  the  trees,  sweet  and  clear,  "Spring 
is  here." 

14.  Can  you  name  the  spring  months? 

15.  The  spring  months  are  March,  April  and  May. 

16.  March  is  a  very  windy  month. 

17.  April  brings  the  showers. 

18.  In  May  we  have  bright,  sunny  hours,   in  which  we  gather  sweet, 
wild  flowers. 

Gems  for  Memorization 

1.  "Think  what  a  host  of  queer,  little  seeds, 
Of  flowers  and  mosses  and  ferns  and  weeds, 
Are  under  the  leaves,  and  the  ice  and  the  snow, 

Waiting,  waiting  to  grow." 

2.  "Think  of  the  roots  getting  ready  to  sprout, 
Reaching  their  slender  brown  fingers  about, 
Under  the  leaves,  and  the  ice  and  the  snow, 

Waiting,  waiting  to  grow." 

3.  "Nothing  so  small  or  hidden  so  well, 
That  God  cannot  find  it  and  presently  tell 

His  sun  where  to  shine,  and  His  rain  where  to  go, 
Helping,  helping  them  grow." 

4.  Said  wet  east  wind,  calling  loud  to  rain, 

"Come  down,  little  drops,  to  the  April  flowers;" 
And  over  the  grass  and  the  sleeping  grain, 
And  into  the  street  they  swept  in  showers. 
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5.  "Rollicking  Robin  is  here  again. 
What  does  he  care  for  the  April  rain? 
Care  for  it?    Glad  of  it.     Doesn't  he  know 
That  the  April  rain  carries  off  the  snow, 
And  coaxes  out  leaves  to  shadow  his  nest, 
And  washes  his  pretty  red  Easter  vest?" 

POEMS   FOR   MEMORIZATION 

1.  Spring  Waking — Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay. 

2.  What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say? — Tennyson. 

3.  The  Swing — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

4.  Spring — Celia  Thaxter. 

Spelling 

Why  has  the  subject  of  spelling  attracted  so  much  thought  and 
discussion  of  late?  Are  better  results  obtained  when  it  is  taught  scien- 
tifically in  school  or  when  the  pupil  studies  the  lesson  at  home?  Compari- 
sons have  proved  that  a  short  period  of  intensive  study  during  the  teaching 
process  is  incomparably  the  better  method. 

What  is  the  teaching  situation  which  will  develop  accuracy  in  spelling? 
What  efforts  are  needed  in  order  that  pupils  may  develop  carefulness 
and  the  observation  necessary  for  correct  spelling? 

Spelling  is  a  mechanical  subject.  This  humdrum  work  may  be 
revitalized  by  using  every  aid  to  develop  efficiency. 

What  are  some  of  the  scientific  aspects  which  should  be  associated 
in  the  teaching  of  spelling? 

Spelling  is  a  training  in  memory  appeal.  All  avenues  of  expression 
and  therefore  of  impression  are  necessary  in  the  developmental  processes. 
All  points  of  view  are  necessary.  The  basis  should  be  a  thought  method 
in  which  the  pupil  understanding  the  meaning  in  use,  sees,  hears,  pro- 
nounces and  writes  the  words. 

A  teaching  period  of  short  duration  requiring  close  concentration, 
intensive,  active  work  by  the  pupils  should  be  followed  by  a  change 
of  occupation,  for  instance,  by  a  game,  by  music,  by  handwork  as 
weaving,  sewing,  etc. 

Principles  in  Teaching  Spelling 

i.    varied  appeal. 

Some  children  are  eye-minded,  others  are  ear-minded,  others  are 
reached  through  forms  of  motor  expression,  as  in  pronunciation,  or 
by  writing  the  word.    No  one  appeal  is  equally  effective  for  every  pupil. 
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II.  INDEPENDENT   SELF-ACTIVITY. 

All  children  should  grow  to  be  self-helpful.  Work  in  form  is  interesting 
if  sensible  devices  be  suggested.  • 

III.  VARIED   REPETITION. 

In  teaching  and  in  seat  activities  the  processes  should  be  varied 
frequently. 

The  principles  suggested  involve  the  use  of  the  word  in  a  sentence 
spoken  by  the  teacher,  perhaps  written  also  by  her,  and  then  erased 
leaving  only  the  specific  word  to  be  taught. 

The  first  auditory  impression  received  by  the  pupil  of  the  sound  of 
the  word  is  from  the  teacher.  How  necessary  then  for  clear  articulation 
and  distinctness  of  utterance  on  her  part!  She  should  be  a  correct 
model. 

The  first  visual  impression  of  the  word  received  by  the  pupil  is  from 
the  teacher *s  writing  on  the  blackboard  or  on  cards.  How  necessary 
then  that  the  written  form  be  large,  heavy  enough  to  be  seen  clearly, 
regular  in  form  according  to  one  standard  and  with  the  individuality 
of  the  letters  definitely  expressed ! 

Suggestions 

1.  Words  taught  in  spelling  are  always  presented  contextually,  so 
that  the  meaning  is  clear.  Time  should  not  be  wasted  during  the 
spelling  period  over  reiterated  meanings  and  uses,  understood  by  the 
pupils.  Spelling,  not  oral  language,  is  our  specific  aim,  and  spelling 
proper  has  not  begun  until  the  form  of  the  word  is  placed  before  the 
class. 

2.  Teach  three  or  four  new  words  a  day.  More  may  be  taught  when 
a  common  difficulty  or  phonogram,  or  relationship  exists. 

3.  Time  given  to  intensive  teaching  period  should  be  about  fifteen 
minutes. 

4.  Immediate  Test:  Intensive  teaching  should  be  followed  by  what 
may  be  termed  the  immediate  testing  of  the  work,  which  is  the  writing 
by  the  pupils  from  memory,  of  the  words  taught. 

5.  Errors  should  of  course  be  at  a  minimum.  Right  habit  formation 
is  the  aim.  Erase  or  blur  an  incorrect  form  immediately.  If  in  error 
have  pupil  see  correct  form  and  write  the  word  once  or  twice,  not  oftener, 
also  have  the  word  pronounced  and  spelled  orally,  once. 

6.  Have  each  pupil  keep  an  individual  list  of  words  which  give  him 
trouble.  Emphasize  the  need  of  good  form  in  writing — not  what  was 
meant  counts,  but  what  was  written  down. 

7.  Words  having  a  common  phonogram  may  be  taught  in  groups, 
emphasizing  the  large  unit.  Pupils  should  see  the  word  as  a  whole, 
and  then  underline  the  large  unit,  on  the  basis  of  sound,  using  yellow 
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or  orange  chalk.     When  a  pupil  is  spelling  orally,  the  letters  of  the 
phonogram  should  be  grouped  together. 

8.  No  simultaneous  oral  spelling  is  of  much  if  of  any  value. 
Individual  oral  work  is  the  only  sure  test  of  development  of  the  weaker 
children. 

9.  Introduce  common  non-phonetic  irregular  words  in  the  child's 
vocabulary,  gradually,  and  in  sentences. 

Steps  in  Teaching  Spelling 

1 .  Use  the  word  in  a  sentence  orally  and  sometimes  write  the  sentence 
on  the  blackboard  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Erase  all  but  the  word  or  phrase  and  pronounce  it. 

3.  Several  pupils  pronounce  the  word  individually,  using  it  in  a 
sentence;  others,  merely  pronounce  the  word  individually  (no  simul- 
taneous oral  work). 

4.  Ask  pupils  to  name  the  part  of  the  word  whose  sound  is  represented 
by  a  large  unit  or  phonogram.  This  is  indicated  by  underlining  with 
yellow  chalk.  Ask  for  difficulties,  silent  letters,  etc.  Pupils  should  be 
and  are,  able  to  do  this. 

5.  Looking  at  the  word,  the  pupils  individually  pronounce  and  spell 
it,  orally. 

6.  Have  pupils  write  the  word  on  the  blackboard,  or  on  practice 
paper,  perhaps  twice,  spelling  it  in  the  mind  (no  lip  movement)  as 
they  write.  Any  who  wish,  may  look  at  the  written  form  on  the  black- 
board, if  necessary. 

7.  Silent  Study:  Have  pupils  look  at  the  word  again  and  pronounce 
and  spell  (in  the  mind).    This  is  silent  study. 

8.  Visualization  Test:  Have  pupils  look  at  a  blank  space  on  the 
wall,  perhaps  above  the  picture  moulding,  and  visualizing  the  word, 
spell  orally  and  individually. 

9.  One  word  at  a  time  is  presented  to  the  pupils,  therefore  the  word 
just  taught  is  erased  and  written  under  the  spring  roller  blackboard 
curtain,  and  the  next  new  word  is  taught  according  to  the  steps  already 
given. 

10.  This  word  is  then  erased  and  placed  under  the  first  word  under 
the  curtain. 

11.  After  all  the  words  have  been  taught  the  curtain  is  rolled  up  and 
the  list  of  words  is  seen.  One  pupil  being  chosen  as  teacher,  points  to 
any  word  and  class  study  silently,  that  is  look,  then  pronounce  and 
spell  in  the  mind  with  no  lip  movement.  They  are  to  hear  the  word 
mentally. 

12.  Pupils  are  asked  to  select  the  word  most  difficult  for  them.  One 
is  called,  she  turns  away  from  the  blackboard,  pronounces  and  spells 
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her  word  orally.    The  other  pupils  look  intently  at  the  word  in  the  list 
to  see  if  she  is  correct,  and  so  on. 

13.  Memory  as  a  Treasure  Box:  In  the  Immediate  Test  the  words 
are  not  usually  dictated.  The  Treasure  Box  of  Memory  may  receive 
four  new  words.  It  does  not  matter  in  what  order  written.  Pupils 
are  given  new  slips  of  paper  (the  practice  slips  having  been  collected). 
On  these  papers  the  words  are  written  from  memory  in  any  order  and 
brought  to  the  teacher  for  examination.  If  a  pupil  can  remember  but 
three  words,  then  pronounce  the  fourth  for  her  and  she  may  write  it 
as  a  test  in  spelling.  This  is  a  real  play  game  for  the  children.  And 
it  is  conducted  with  alertness  and  pleasure. 

Pupils'  Independent  Activities 

1.  Phonogram  Boxes — -Use  these  cards  and  laying  sticks  for  the 
family  houses: 

(a)  Make  a  list  of  words  ending  in  ang  in  ing,  and  in  ong. 

(b)  Make  the  ight  family. 

(c)  Make  three  words  in  the  alk  family. 

(d)  Make  the  ould  family. 

(e)  Make  four  words  beginning  with  wr. 

2.  Hunting  Game — Reader,  page  98,  for  example.  Make  a  list  of 
the  two-letter  words,  of  the  three-letter  words,  and  of  the  four-letter 
words,  and  of  words  of  more  than  four-letters.       Do  not  repeat  a  word. 

Use  letter  card  boxes,  or  if  written,  use  large  lead  pencils. 

3.  Building  Game — Write  a  given  word  as  " continent"  on  the 
blackboard.  Pupils  are  to  make  all  the  words  they  can,  using  only  the 
letters  in  this  word,  beginning  with  words  of  two  letters,  then  words 
of  three  letters,  then  words  of  four  letters  and,  lastly,  words  of  more 
than  four  letters. 

Spelling  Matches 

I.  Oral  Spelling  Game. 

1.  Team  work  is  play.     It  energizes  effort. 

2.  The  groups  should  remain  intact  throughout  the  match.  The 
errors  recorded  against  each  side  are  totalled  at  the  close.  The  side 
having  the  lowest  number  of  mistakes  has  won.  By  conducting  a 
match  in  this  way,  the  danger  of  giving  the  weak  spellers  the  least  testing 
has  been  avoided. 

II.  Written  Spelling  Game. 

1.  In  this  team  game  the  written  form  is  in  accordance  with  practice 
in  actual  life. 

2.  By  conducting  a  match  in  this  way  the  danger  of  having  incorrect 
spelling  forms  heard  by  others  has  been  avoided. 


Hygiene  in  Form  II  (Grades  III  and  IV) 

KATE   STURGEON 
Orde  St.  Public  School,  Toronto 

"w  I  'HERE  is  no  greater   factor  in    education  for  efficiency    than 
training  in  the  care  of  the  body." 

In  order  to  arouse  the  interest  and  secure  the  full  co-operation 
of  pupils  of  Form  II,  this  subject  ought  to  be  presented  in  an  attractive 
manner  with  a  view  to  establishing  essential  health  habits.  Daily 
Health  Talks  and  frequent  supervision  by  the  teacher,  whose  personal 
interest  in  each  pupil  will  do  much  to  encourage  effort,  ought  to  be 
strong  factors  in  bringing  about  desired  results. 

Suggested  Topics 

1.  Personal  Cleanliness — bathing,  the  skin  and  its  work,  the  care 
of  the  teeth  (why,  when  and  how),  the  nails,  feet,  hair,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  etc. 

2.  Clothing  as  a  means  of  protection  for  our  bodies.  Need  for 
change  of  clothing.  Colds — how  to  catch  and  how  to  avoid  them. 
Sensible  footwear ;  when  to  wear  and  when  not  to  wear  rubbers,  and  why. 
Tight  clothing.    Loose  clothing. 

3.  The  Body — ''the  most  wonderful  house  in  the  world." 

(a)  The  best  standing  and  sitting  positions,  giving  reasons. 

(b)  The  needs  of  the  body. 

1.  Food : — What  it  does  for  us.  The  best  foods  for  supplying  warmth, 
energy  and  building  material.  Quality,  quantity,  preparation  and  variety 
of  food.  Correct  eating  habits — slowly  and  at  regular  hours.  The 
value  of  milk  as  a  food,  especially  for  children.  Water  and  its  work. 
Germ  enemjes  and  how  to  fight  them.  Air — the  value  of  fresh  air.  The 
need  for  ventilation  and  how  to  ventilate.    The  value  of  sunlight. 

2.  Exercise: — The  muscles — what  they  are,  where  they  are  found, 
their  work.  When,  where  and  how  exercise  should  be  taken.  Recreation 
and  its  effects. 

3.  Sleep  (rest) : — What  it  does  for  us.  The  results  of  lack  of  sleep. 
Best  sleeping  conditions — air,  bed-clothing,  quietness,  regular  habits 
of  sleep. 

4.  The  parts  of  the  body — head,  trunk,  limbs  and  some  of  the 
important  organs,  e.g.,  the  lungs  and  their  work.  The  value  of  deep 
breathing.    The  blood  and  its  work. 

5.  Simple  lessons  in  First  Aid : — How  to  treat  cuts,  burns,  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  frostbites.  Removal  of  splinters.  Some  plants  poison- 
ous to  the  body.  Protection  from  contagious  diseases.  The  need  for 
watchfulness  in  prevention  of  accidents. 
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6.  Domestic  cleanliness: — Health  rules  in  the  home  and  how  children 
can  help.  The  preparation  of  food.  Cleaning  and  airing  of  rooms. 
The  use  of  personal  property — hair-brush,  comb,  tooth-brush,  etc. 
Household  enemies — flies,  etc. 

7.  Simple  talks  on  "The  Department  of  Health" — Its  officers, 
function,  and  how  we  can  help  it.  Clean  streets,  lanes,  backyards, 
lawns,  and  the  disposal  of  garbage.  The  Ontario  Safety  League  and 
the  distribution  of  Safety  Bulletins. 

References 

1.  The  Ontario  Public  School  Hygiene. 

2.  The  Most  Wonderful  House  in  the  World,  and  3.  Modern  Physiology, 
Hygiene  and  Health.  Book  two,  by  Mary  S.  Haviland;  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia. 

4.  The  Wonderful  House  that  Jack  has,  by  C.  N.  Millard;  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

5.  Publications  of  the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  e.g., " Rosy  Cheeks  and  Strong  Heart," 
"Cho  Cho  and  the  Health  Fairy,"  etc. 

6.  Health  Booklets,  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York. 

7.  Magazines — The  Canadian  Child;  The  Canadian  Child  Publishing 
Co.,  8  University  Ave.,  Toronto;  10c  per  copy.  Mother  and  Child 
(See  No.  5  above). 

Suggestions 

1.  Frequent  inspection  of  pupils'  hands,  nails,  hair,  teeth,  etc.,  daily 
if  possible — after  Opening  Exercises  while  pupils  are  doing  busy  work, 
studying  tables,  etc.,  white  "Clean  Tickets"  may  be  distributed. 

2.  Use  models,  practical  demonstrations,  blackboard  illustrations, 
posters,  etc.  For  a  lesson  on  "The  Care  of  the  Nails"  provide  a  basin  of 
warm  water,  soap,  towel,  nail-brush,  file,  orangewood  stick,  etc.  For 
a  lesson  on  "The  Care  of  the  Teeth  "—tooth-brush,  paste,  clean  water,  etc. 

3.  Safety  Bulletins  will  suggest  topics  in  connection  with  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  body. 

4.  Correlate  Hygiene  with  other  school  subjects — reading,  spelling, 
oral  and  written  composition,  art,  etc.  Have  pupils  read,  write  and 
memorize  health  rules  composed  by  teacher  or  suggested  by  references 
(See  Nos.  5  and  6).  Ask  children  to  illustrate  above,  e.g.,  stand  erect! 
Sit  erect!  Use  the  brush  and  save  the  teeth,  etc.  Have  children  collect 
coloured  magazine  pictures  that  will  illustrate  health  rules.  Use  these 
also  in  connection  with  lessons  on  food  and  a  well-balanced  diet,  e.g., 
proper  food  for  children  of  school  age.    Mount  pictures  on  large  cards — ■ 
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breakfast,  dinner,  supper.    Rhymes  and  jingles  will  prove  attractive  and 
impress  health  rules. 

5.  Health  Plays  (See  No.  5  in  list  of  references)  introducing  Fairy 
Health,  Our  Vegetable  Friends — Mr.  Bean,  Mr.  Carrot,  etc.,  Witch 
Ignorance,  etc.,  will  arouse  interest.  A  map  of  Healthland  on  which 
are  marked  such  significant  names  as  Bathtubville,  Drinkwater,  Hot 
Soup  Springs,  Milkville,  Long  Sleep  Mountain,  etc.,  will  suggest  topics 
for  oral  and  written  composition  lessons,  e.g.,  My  Journey  through 
Healthland,  Ruth's  Trip  to  Milkville,  etc. 

6.  Hygiene  stories: — The  Closed  Windows,  Second  Golden  Rule 
Book;  The  Besieged  City  and  Tending  the  Furnace,  Third  Golden  Rule 
Book. 

7.  To  encourage  milk  drinking,  form  a  Milk  Society.  Members 
have  names  written  on  cards  which  are  deposited  in  a  large  milk  bottle  or 
pasted  on  outside.  Tea  drinkers  have  their  cards  in  the  teapot  but  may 
have  them  transferred  to  the  milk  bottle  when  eligible  for  membership. 
Paper  models  may  be  pinned  on  a  screen  and  on  this  may  be  placed 
pins  with  red  or  blue  paper  heads — red  for  excitable,  nervous  tea-drinkers, 
and  blue  for  quiet  milk-drinkers.  The  children  suggested  the  colours 
and  reasons  for  using  them  and  great  was  the  satisfaction  of  the  milk- 
drinkers  when  a  tea-drinker  was  transferred  to  the  milk  bottle.  The 
object  of  the  contest  was  to  get  out  of  the  teapot  and  into  the  milk 
bottle.  By  a  variety  of  devices,  used  in  connection  with  suggested 
topics,  one  may  sustain  interest  and  secure  co-operation. 


The  Appeal  to  the  Eye  in  Teaching  Composition 

MARGARET   B.   MEDLEY 

Strathcona  Model  School,  Hamilton 

OF  all  school  subjects  there  probably  is  none  that  is  more  generally 
disliked  than  composition.     To  the  teacher  it  is  often  a  trial 
and  a  joyless  labour  and  to  the  pupils  a  bore.     Yet  there  is  no 
subject  that  should  touch  more  closely  the  true  personality  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  and  bring  them  into  harmony  with  each  other. 

Why,  then,  is  it  so  often  disliked?  Is  it  not  because  we  have,  in 
the  past,  dealt  too  much  with  ideas  outside  the  child's  experience  and 
not  enough  with  his  vital  and  visible  interests? 

We  know  that  it  is  only  about  things  in  which  a  child  has  a  personal 
interest  that  he  can  speak  and  write  with  ease  and  naturalness,  giving 
true  expression  to  his  thoughts  and  imagination.  So  it  is  that  in  no 
other  subject  can  an  appeal  to  the  eye  bring  better  and  more  delightful 
results  than  in  composition. 
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Let  us  consider  our  topic  under  two  headings,  matter  and  method. 

First,  as  to  matter.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  it  stated  that,  in  the 
essays  written  for  Entrance  Examinations,  the  outstanding  fault  was 
not  so  much  errors  in  the  mechanics  of  composition,  as  barrenness  of 
thought.  Of  course,  an  examination  hall  is  not  the  best  place  to  promote 
mental  fertility,  but  we  all  must  realize  that  the  average  public  school 
pupil  suffers  from  a  dearth  of  ideas  more  than  from  his  inability  to 
express  such  ideas  as  he  possesses. 

How  then  can  we  enrich  the  mental  content  of  our  pupils  from  the 
material  we  have  at  our  disposal  in  school? 

First,  naturally,  we  turn  to  the  text-books.  In  the  pictures  there 
supplied  we  see  some  recognition  made  of  the  necessity  of  having  a 
child  observe  a  scene  before  attempting  to  describe  it.  But  I  must 
confess  I  get  very  little  inspiration  myself  from  most  of  the  small, 
indistinct  illustrations  given  us.  What  a  help  a  full-page  picture  would 
have  been  in  our  work!  However,  we  can  obtain  larger  copies  of  some, 
such  as  "The  Escaped  Cow",  "Daniel"  and  others.  The  class  can  be 
led  to  study  these  pictures  with  interest  and  develop  therefrom  the 
underlying  story. 

However,  the  work  suggested  by  our  text-books  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  material  that  we  have  to  draw  upon.  Other  school  subjects, 
fortunately,  lend  themselves  easily  to  use  in  a  composition  lesson. 

History,  taught  with  the  aid  of  pictures,  is  a  mine  we  can  never 
exhaust,  especially  the  stories  assigned  to  Third  Book  classes.  Jacques 
Cartier,  La  Salle,  Champlain,  Madeline  de  Yercheres,  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  the  Black  Prince,  Raleigh  and  Drake  are  only  a  few  of  many 
characters  that  form  ideal  topics  for  reproduction  work. 

In  hygiene,  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  tooth,  with  the  aid  of  models, 
can  also  be  used,  giving,  of  course,  less  scope  to  the  imagination  and 
more  practice  in  exact  statement  of  facts. 

Geography  brings  us  an  endless  list  of  topics  for  description.  This 
Canada  of  ours  is  an  inexhaustible  subject.  Let  me  suggest  as  one  topic 
"Our  Forests".  Does  it  sound  inspiring?  Perhaps  not.  But  tell  the 
children  of  a  journey  through  Northern  Ontario,  of  armies  of  trees  in 
countless  ranks  marching  for  hours  past  the  train,  of  a  fire-devastated 
region  of  bare  poles  set  in  a  bed  of  brilliant  fire-weed,  of  rushing  rivers 
and  tumbling  logs  and  giant  rafts,  of  mountainous  piles  of  pulp-wood. 
Use  pictures — post-cards,  newspaper  and  magazine  pictures,  anything 
you  can  get  to  let  them  see  these  scenes.  If  you  have  a  lantern  in  your 
school,  all  the  better.  Make  the  children  realize  that  this  all  belongs 
to  them  as  Canadians.  Then  when  their  minds  are  filled  with  pictures 
and  their  hearts  with  pride  of  possession,  suggest  describing  our  forests. 
As  it  is  a  lengthy  subject,  divide  it  into  chapters: — (1)  their  extent  and 
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beauty,  (2)  their  usefulness,  (3)  how  to  protect  them.  Let  each  child 
illustrate  his  story  with  pines  or  maples.  I  promise  you  this  essay  will 
not  be  a  bore  and  the  information  gained  not  easily  forgotten.  Other 
topics  may  be  treated  similarly.  The  story  of  Kicking-horse  Pass  is 
always  a  delight.  Niagara  Falls,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Rockies 
and  many  others  can  be  pictured.  Take  what  most  appeals  to  yourself 
from  this  store  of  material  and  you  will  find  it  not  only  an  aid  in  composi- 
tion but  a  help  in  the  study  of  geography. 

But  there  is  another  and  closer  source  of  material  yet  in  the  surround- 
ings of  our  own  schools.  It  is  only  by  his  ability  to  observe  intelligently 
his  near  and  visible  environment  that  the  child  can  interpret  the  distant 
and  unseen.  Have  you  a  park  near  your  school?  We  have,  and  it  is 
an  endless  enjoyment  to  the  children.  The  rink  in  winter,  the  baseball 
diamond  in  summer,  the  sand-pile  and  the  wading-pool,  all  are  points 
of  interest.  Every  child  knows  when  the  rink  is  flooded,  and  soon  after 
comes  a  short  talk  on  the  beautiful  picture  made  by  the  skaters  with 
their  bright-coloured  caps  and  sweaters.  There  is  no  compulsion  needed 
to  obtain  descriptions  of  the  happy  scene. 

The  first  of  March  wrought  a  change  in  our  park.  Here  is,  in  part, 
how  one  boy  describes  it: 

I  took  my  skates  and  went  up  to  the  park.  But  lo,  when  I  arrived  at  the  rink  it 
was  a  sheet  of  water  and  not  ice.  The  water  was  swiftly  flowing  down  a  sewer  as  if 
it  was  ashamed  of  itself  and  trying  to  hide. 

The  sand-box  was  being  drained  of  the  water  that  was  in  it  and  looking  like  itself 
once  more,  the  little  wading-pool  also  smiling  to  think  that  its  turn  was  coming  so  soon. 
Even  the  flower-bed  looked  satisfied  at  the  thought  that  it  would  soon,  be  in  the  centre 
of  attraction. 

One  night  a  heavy  rain  was  followed  by  a  keen  frost.  A  little  Junior 
Third  girl  tells  how  it  looked  next  morning. 

When  I  was  on  my  way  to  school,  I  thought  I  was  dreaming  or  looking  at  a 
coloured  picture.  It  was  beautiful!  The  blue  hills  in  the  distance  as  a  background, 
the  wires  silver,  the  trees  rustling  in  their  new  gowns  of  ice.  The  trimming  of  their 
dresses  were  ruffles  made  of  icicles,  lights  on  the  streets  had  tiny  icicles  hanging  around 
them.    Houses  were  like  little  ice  castles. 

Strathcona  School  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see,  bushes  making  an  archway  for 
the  royal,  silver  trees  to  walk  under.  When  I  got  to  school  I  said  to  myself,  ''It  is  a 
silver  morning,  but  if  the  sun  comes  out  it  will  be  a  golden  day." 

Every  school  has  around  it  a  wealth  of  material  to  draw  on  at  will, 
if  we  can  only  see  it  and  get  our  children  to  see  it  also. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  this  material, 
for  herein  lies  the  drudgery  of  composition  for  the  teacher.  After  the 
subject  has  been  made  vivid  and  interesting,  and  the  child  has  written 
out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  there  is  all  that  tiresome  marking  and 
correction  of  errors.  Would  it  be  a  heresy  to  suggest  that  the  teacher 
should  not  mark,  nor  the  children  correct,  all  their  errors?     Read  the 
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essays  as  you  would  a  story  and  look  for  bright  spots, — an  original 
phrase,  a  well  turned  sentence,  a  beautiful  thought.  Praise  the  good 
points  and  have  the  class  tell  why  they  deserve  praise.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  spirit  of  emulation  that  will  urge  others  to  try  to  win  the 
praise  of  the  class. 

The  following  method  has  helped  me  to  eliminate  much  marking- 
Discuss  topic  and  arrange  under  headings.  This  itself  may  take  a 
period,  requiring  a  second  lesson  to  complete  the  work.  But  a  .short 
story  or  a  familiar  topic  will  need  only  about  ten  minutes.  The  class 
writes  for  ten  minutes.  The  teacher  watches  and  corrects,  suggesting 
better  forms,  etc.,  marking  good  passages.  The  last  ten  minutes  are 
taken  up  in  reading  these  passages,  suggesting  improvements  or  approv- 
ing them.  Sometimes  pupils  exchange  papers,  mark  errors  and  pick 
out  parts  they  like  best.  As  one  small  boy  remarked,  "  I  like  this  way 
best  because  it  is  easier  to  find  someone  else's  mistakes".  Then  your 
composition  lesson  is  over  and  you  need  not  mark  papers  that  night. 

About  once  a  month  I  do  mark  errors  and  have  a  careful  correction, 
choosing  a  very  short  essay  for  this  purpose. 

We  also  have  composition  note-books  in  which  is  copied  the  best 
of  the  work.  Many  errors  disappear  when  this  book  is  used  and  marginal 
illustrations  help  to  make  the  re-writing  a  pleasure,  not  a  task. 

Thus  much  of  the  drudgery  of  composition  teaching  may  be  very 
profitably  eliminated  and  better  results  obtained  because  the  work 
is  more  cheerfully  done  by  the  pupils.  And  to  the  teacher  comes  some- 
thing of  the  joy  of  the  creator  in  watching  the  growth  of  the  children 
in  thought  and  power  of  expression. 


The  Round  Table 

1.  Should  " saith"  be  pronounced  " seth"  and  "stays"  and  "stayed" 
with  a  long  a  or  similar  to  "says"  and  "said"? 

According  to  the  Oxford  Dictionary  "saith"  is  pronounced  "seth" 
and  "said"  is  pronounced  "sed".  This  is  not  like  the  long  a  in  "stays" 
and  "stayed". 

2.  Can  you  refer  me  to  some  book  or  publication  which  will  give  me 
some  information  which  will  assist  me  in  commencing  and  conducting 
a  school  museum?  What  lines  may  a  museum  follow?  Where  can  materials 
be  procured?  Do  certain  firms  supply  schools  with  industrial  exhibits 
such  as  silk  culture,  cotton  manufacture,  steel  pen  making,  etc.?    Are  any 
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of  your  readers  specialists  along  this  line?    Any  such  information  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  book  on  this  subject,  but  such  a  school  museum 
would  include  particularly  material  to  be  of  practical  use  in  teaching 
history,  geography  and  natural  science.  It  might  include  collections 
relating  to  local  history,  e.g.,  photographs,  sketches,  plans,  scrap  books 
of  newspaper  clippings  and  materials  to  illustrate  social  life  of  the 
locality.  It  might  include  mineralogical  exhibits  both  local  and  general 
and  natural  science  collections  of  the  locality.  The  Jo  urnal  of  Geography, 
2249  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago,  in  the  May  issue,  1917,  p.  314,  gives  an 
extensive  list  of  materials  on  geography  which  might  be  obtained  free 
or  at  small  cost.  It  includes  also  the  names  of  supply  houses  where 
museum  materials  might  be  procured.  Ward's  Natural  Science  Estab- 
lishment, 84  College  Avenue,  Rochester,  furnishes  such  material  and  has 
a  catalogue.     And  see  page  563  of  this  issue  of  The  School. 

3.  A.  E.  Atlwood,  M.A.,  Osgoode  Street  School,  Ottawa,  sends  the 
following  contribution  on  the  use  of  the  conjunction  "and"  in  numeration. 

In  numerating,  that*  is,  reading  or  writing  numbers  in  words,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  conjunction  and  be  always  omitted  in  the  integral 
part  of  the  number,  and  that  it  be  used  only  to  introduce  the  fractional 
part,  if  any,  of  the  number. 

In  defence  of  the  foregoing  suggestion  the  following  are  submitted: 

1 .  The  superfluous  and  is  being  eliminated  gradually  though  perhaps 
unconsciously.  We  no  longer  say  "ninety  and  nine",  but,  ninety-nine. 
"One  and  twenty",  the  German  order  of  words,  is  indefensible  as  the 
class  or  generic  term  should  come  first.  Moreover,  the  sequential  order 
in  writing  that  number  in  figures  is  indicated  by  twenty-one. 

2.  The  year  dates  are  commonly  read  without  and;  1923  is  read 
nineteen  twenty- three.  Numbers  in  which  periods  only  are  named  are 
read  without  and;  1,014,800  is  read  one  million,  fourteen  thousand, 
eight  hundred. 

3.  Commercial  men  consistently  omit  and  in  their  business  forms 
except  as  an  introduction  to  the  fractional  part  of  the  sum  of  money 
designated;^ — "pay  Three  Hundred  Seventy- five  and  r°o°o  Dollars". 

4.  Such  compound  numbers  as  3  ft.  9  in.  are  read,  not  three  feet 
and  nine  inches,  but  three  feet,  nine  inches.  The  mixed  number  of 
equivalent  value  3f  ft.  would,  however,  be  read  three  and  three-fourths 
feet,  the  and  being  used  to  introduce  the  fraction. 

5.  When  numbers  are  dictated  the  and,  if  used  consistently,  would 
prepare  the  writer  to  expect  a  fraction .  If  the  reader  says  "one  thousand 
six  hundred  and — "  the  writer  immediately  puts  down  1,600  and  waits 
to  hear  the  fraction  which  is  expected. 
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6.  Two  numbers  expressed  in  figures  and  having  different  values 
should  certainly  have  different  verbal  interpretations.  The  number 
2001  is  properly  read  two  hundred  and  four  fifths.  The  number  -f-  is 
read  two  hundred  four  fifths;  the  use  of  and  distinguishes  between  the 
numbers. 

On  the  principles  of  clearness,  of  brevity  and  of  consistency,  use  and 
only  to  introduce  a  fraction. 

4.  Will  you  give  suggestions  as  to  how  to  teach  pupils  to  draw  objects 
properly  in  angular  perspective? 

I.  Angular  perspective  may  be  taught  at  first  inferentially :  (1)  by 
reference  to  the  appearance  of  rectilinear  objects  about  us,  (2)  by  refer- 
ence to  rectilinear  objects  in  pictures  (see  January  issue  of  The  School, 
pages  312-315),  (3)  by  showing  that  a  rectilinear  model,  which  has  been 


n* 


drawn  as  in  Fig.  1  with  its  receding  parallel  edges  strictly  parallel,  does 
not  look  right;  but  that  the  same  model,  drawn  as  in  Fig.  2  with  its 
receding  parallel  edges  converging  to  two  points  in  the  eye-level,  does 
look  right. 

Summarize  conclusions  as  to  the  apparent  convergence  of  the  parallel, 
horizontal,  receding  lines,  and  as  to  the  foreshortening  of  receding  lines 
and  spaces. 

II.  Angular  perspective  may  next  be  taught  formally:  (1)  by  having 
pupils  complete  the  drawing  of  the  simple  rectangular  solids  of  which 
three  edges  a,  b,  c,  with  their  included  angles  are  given  (see  Figs.  3  and  4) 
by  continuing  these  lines  to  a  suggested  eye-level,  above  or  below  the 
object  as  may  be  needed,  and  by  drawing  the  remaining  (p,  h,  r)  lines  to 
their  respective  vanishing  points;  (2)  by  getting  each  pupil  to  form  a 
mental  image  of  an  exhibited  object  (as  a  box,  or  book)  in  an  angular 
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position  below  or  above  the  eye-level,  and  by  getting  each  pupil  to 
make  a  drawing  of  the  object  in  accordance  with  the  mental  image  he 
has  formed.  Kindly  criticisms  and  corrections  of  the  resulting  drawings 
lead  to  rapid  improvement  in  the  representation  of  objects  in  angular 
perspective. 

III.  Angular  perspective  may  now  be  approached  in  a  direct  way 
by  having  the  object  in  an  angular  position  represented  as  seen. 

(1)  Draw  a  base  line.  Erect  upon  it  a  vertical  line  to  represent 
the  nearest  edge  of  the  rectangular  object.  Take  this  line  as  a  standard 
from  which  to  judge  the  length  (by  pencil  measurement)  of  all  other 
lines.  Lay  off  at  the  lower  end  of  this  vertical  line  the  angles  to  left 
and  right  between  the  base  line  and  the  receding  lines  at  the  base  of 
the  object  to  be  drawn.  Measure  the  apparent  lengths  of  the  remaining 
lines  and  spaces  in  terms  of  the  standard  vertical  line  and  complete 
the  drawing  of  the  object. 

(2)  When  skill  has  been  attained  through  practice  and  the  eye  has 
become  trained  to  see  and  the  mind  to  judge  appearances  correctly,  the 
pupil  will  draw  directly,  and  rapidly  from  a  view  of  the  object,  relying 
upon  his  eye  and  judgment  alone  in  the  expression  of  the  form  of  the 
object  to  be  drawn. 

S.  W.  P. 


Elementary  Picture  Study 

S.  W.  PERRY,  B.A. 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

AS  we  study  the  art  of  a  masterpiece  of  painting  we  naturally  examine 
in  it  the  three  fundamentals  of  line,  tone,  and  colour,  and  the 
application  of  the  principles  which  govern  their  use.  Our 
subject  in  this  article  is  the  importance  of  line. 

A  glance  at  any  picture  will  show  that  lines  are  the  boundaries  of 
shapes,  for  example,  of  persons,  of  animals,  of  trees,  of  hill-sides,  of 
clouds,  of  furniture,  etc.  As  such,  "outline  is",  as  Walter  Crane  has 
said,  "  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  Art,  .  .  .the  ultimate  test  of  draught- 
manship". 

It  will  often  be  discovered  that  a  dominant  line: — horizontal,  vertical, 
slanting,  or  curved — impresses  its  character  upon  the  picture,  that  is, 
it  produces  an  emotional  effect  upon  the  student  consistent  with  what 
that  line  represents  in  his  experience. 

Dominant  curving  lines  will  suggest  onward  motion — as  the  cumulus 
clouds,  the  prancing  steeds,  and  the  flowing  robes  in  Aurora  (Fig.  1). 
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The  subtle  compound  curves  of  graceful  figures  in  the  same  picture 
contribute  a  strong  sense  of  beauty.  In  Mother  Love  (Fig.  2)  the  spiral 
movement  of  shawl,  net,  arm,  face,  centre  the  mother's  interest  in  the 
babe  in  the  cradle.  The  cuddling  movement  in  Raphael's  Madonna  of 
the  Chair  is  also  due  to  similar  centering  of  interest.  The  curve  of 
beauty  seen  in  a  Greek  vase,  the  stem  of  a  violet,  or  the  wing  of  a  gull, 
appears  again  and  again  in  pictures  of  great  aesthetic  value. 


Paul  Peel,  R.C.A. 


Mother  Love 


(National  Gallery,  Ottawa.) 


The  slanting  line  is  suggestive  of  unrest' — (note  the  effect  of  the 
slanting  tower  of  Pisa) — or  of  action,  illustrated  by  the  slanting  sails 
in  Ruisdael's  Windmill. 

The  dominant  horizontal  lines  in  Leader's  At  Eventide  It  Shall  Be 
Light  contribute  a  sense  of  rest  and  peace.  In  Farquharson's  Now 
Comes  Still  Evening  On  (see  March  issue  of  The  School)  the  dominant 
vertical  lines  of  stately  pines  produce  a  feeling  of  calm  and  sublimity. 
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Horizontal  lines  may  be  used  to  strengthen  a  general  feeling  of  depres- 
sion. In  Pauvre  Fauvette  (Fig.  3)  uninteresting  terraces  help  spikey 
thorntree  and  teazle  to  accenfthe  deplorable  condition  of  the  ungraceful, 
huddled  form  of  the  poorly  clad  and  improperly  employed  child. 


Paul  Peel 


(National  Gallery,  Ottawa.) 


Pauvre  Fauvette 


In  contrast  with  this  picture  place  The  First  Music  Lesson  (Fig.  4) . 
In  keeping  with  the  cheerfulness  of  this  child's  privileges  and  surround- 
ings we  note  the  alertness  of  the  dominant  vertical  lines  of  the  stool, 
the  piano,  the  pilaster  of  the  wall. 
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In  a  former  issue  reference  was  made  to  the  perspective  effect  of 
depth  given  by  lines  which  lead  into  the  picture. 

The  quality  of  the  line  varies  to  express  the  effects  of  distance,  of 
light  and  shade,  of  texture  and  of  the  weather.     It  is  softened  by  the 


I 


Jules  Alexis  Meunier 


The  First  Music  Lesson 


(Paris.) 


mists  of  the  morning,  as  in  Corot's  Lake,  or  by  ihe  shades  of  the 
night  as  in  Martin's  Thames  Embankment  (see  March  issue  of  The 
School).     In  conclusion,  the  line  is  of  greatest  assistance  in  the  com- 
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position  of  the  picture.  To  have  well  proportioned  and  pleasing  shapes 
and  areas  in  fine  balance  and  rhythm,  boundary  lines  must  be  subtly 
proportioned  whether  they  be  straight  lines  or  compound  curves. 

When  studying  the  expressiveness  of  line  in   the  accompanying,  o 
other,  try  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  there  a  dominant  line  in  the  picture?    Name  it. 

2.  What  does  it  contribute  to  the  emotional  interest  of  the  picture? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  "line  of  beauty?"  (a  subtly  proportioned 
compound  curve).  Find  such  lines  in  the  pictures  you  study.  If  they 
are  lacking,  give  reasons  for  their  absence. 

4.  What  feelings  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  horizontal  line,  by 
the  vertical  line?    Name  pictures  dominated  by  each. 

5.  How  is  the  quality  of  the  line  affected  by  haze,  or  darkness,  or 
distance,  or  light? 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  Teaching  of  Elementary  French 

*  PROF.   W.    C.    FERGUSON 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

[Note. — This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Prof.  Ferguson,  beginning  in 
the  December  issue.] 

(Continued  from  the  February  issue) 

THE  most  usual  error  made  by  the  teacher  of  little  experience  is 
to  hurry  the  pupils  at  first  over  too  much  ground,  both  in  gram- 
matical theory  and  in  vocabulary,  and  to  discover,  after  it  is 
too  late,  to  his  chagrin  and  perplexity,  that  his  pupils  do  not  know 
anything  thoroughly.  In  elementary  language  work  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  correction.  It  is  during  this  early  stage  that 
habits  of  accuracy  can  be  secured,  that  the  pupil  can  be  trained  to  use 
his  auditory  faculties  to  distinguish  sounds,  that  his  voice  and  speech- 
organs  may  be  trained  to  reproduce  them  correctly,  that  his  powers 
of  observation  may  be  quickened  and  his  capacity  of  grasping  the  new 
phenomena  of  language  developed. 

Good  habits  must  be  inculcated  early,  for  no  amount  of  after-effort 
can  compensate  for  the  damage  done  by  the  careless  or  incompetent 
teacher.  How  often  an  experienced  teacher  thinks,  if  he  does  not 
actually  exclaim  to  his  pupil,  "If  I  could  only  get  you  to  forget  all  you 
think  you  know  and  begin  afresh!"     But  it  is  too  late!     The  wrong 
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The  Fireside  Library 

Have  you  a  shelf  in  your  library  for  the  children  who  are  just 
learning  to  read? 

The  books  of  the  "FIRESIDE  LIBRARY"  should  be  on  it 
for  they  are  bright,  cheery  little  books  written  just  as  the  story- 
teller would  narrate  the  incidents.  They  are  instructive,  too, 
for  many  of  the  stories  are  nature  tales  that  teach,  without 
being  the  least  like  a  text-book,  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of 
many  of  the  animals  of  the  field  and  forest. 

But  the  books  of  the  "FIRESIDE  LIBRARY"  are  not  all 

books   of  nature   tales.     There  are   fairy  stories   and   legends 
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And  the  illustrations — they  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  each 
book  has  nine  colour  illustrations  and  many  marginal  drawings — ■ 
are  by  such  famous  English  artists  as  Margaret  Clayton,  A. 
Scott  Rankin  and  G.  Malcolm  Patterson. 

The  books  of  the  "FIRESIDE  LIBRARY"  are: 
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MASTER  MOUSE  THE  MADCAP 
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TWINKLE  TAIL  STORIES 

Cloth  bound,  in  clear,  large  type ;  cover  illustration, 
60  cents. 
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habits  are  formed  and  no  subsequent  training  can  eradicate  the  effect 
of  the  first  error  or  accomplish  the  desired  change. 

These  bad  habits  are  of  two  kinds,  positive  and  negative.  We  have 
left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  we  have 
done  those  things  which  we  should  not  have  done.  In  pronunciation 
the  pupil  has  learned  to  depend  on  the  eye  and  neglected  the  training 
of  the  ear.  He  hears  badly  and  pronounces  equally  badly,  if  not  worse. 
He  may  go  so  far  as  to  tell  his  teacher  that  he  cannot  learn  to  pronounce 
the  word  unless  he  sees  it,— an  absurdity,  if  you  think  how  he  has  learned 
the  sounds  of  his  mother- tongue.  The  teacher,  however,  obligingly 
writes  it  for  him,  glad  to  think  that  Johnnie  takes  so  much  interest, 
and  Johnnie  straightway  proceeds  in  his  mind  to  pronounce  it  as  he 
sees  it.  What  connection  can  there  be  in  the  boy's  mind  between  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  for  instance  of  "Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que 
cela?"  He  should  learn  his  words  in  groups  at  first,  his  sentence  being 
the  unit,  though  given  perhaps  in  word-groups.  Only  too  soon  he 
gets  into  the  habit  of  isolating  his  words,  causing  him  to  form  such 
phrases  as  "Ici  est  leTivre"*;  "Ou  sowZ-vous?"  etc.  Or  he  learns  the 
names  of  persons  and  things  and  tries  to  learn  the  gender  abstractly 
instead  of  concretely,  learning  cahier,  instead  of  le  cahier.  And  so  on 
through  a  category  of  mistakes  that  seems  endless. 

Careful  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  exclude  many  of  these 
mistakes.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  use  correct  forms,  based  on 
correct  material  supplied  to  him  both  orally  and  on  the  board,  to  pass 
by  easy  stages  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  to  proceed  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  to  follow  the  principle  of  analogy  in  the  inflec- 
tion of  words,  to  associate  together  the  subject  and  verb,  adjective  and 
noun,  and  other  related  parts  of  speech,  until  a  correct  series  of  habits 
is  formed.  Interest  must  be  stimulated  by  variety  in  the  material  and 
in  its  method  of  presentation  in  the  daily  lesson. 

In  the  following  series  very  little  new  vocabulary  has  been  supplied, 
as  effort  should  be  made  to  give  a  thorough  drill  in  the  inflections  of 
the  article,  adjective  and  noun  here  presented,  and  in  the  conjugation 
of  the  verb.  For  example,  all  nouns  already  given  may  be  repeated  in 
oral  review,  using  both  singular  and  plural  forms,  using  both  definite 
and  indefinite  article,  thus:  le  cahier,  les  cahiers,  le  mur,  les  murs, 
un  eleve,  des  eleves,  une  fille,  des  filles.  This  might  be  done  by  the 
class  in  unison  or  as  individuals  as  a  part  of  the  lesson. 

Similarly  in  regard  to  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  It  should  be 
gone  over  carefully  by  the  teacher -three  or  four  times;  then  by  the 
class  after  the  teacher,  each  word-group  at  a  time,  several  times  in 
succession;  then  by  volunteers  who  think  they  can  repeat  it  correctly; 
then  by  those  specially  chosen  by  the  teacher,  who  knows  the  special 
need  of  each  one.    This  is  merely  to  acquire  the  sound. 
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l'institutrice 

un,  une 

autre 

deux 

assise 

trois 

toute 

excepte 

toutes 

mais 

toutes  les  deux 

debout 

toujours 

maintenant 

a  present 

comme 

ne pas 

suis-jer 


ne  suis-je  pas?  etc. 


5.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to 

(1)  the  agreement  of  verb  and  subject  in  person  and  number. 

(2)  the  agreement  of  the  pronoun  with  its  antecedent  in 
person,  gender  and  number. 

(3)  the  agreement  of  the  article   and    adjective    in    gender 
and  number  with  the  nouns  modified  by  them. 


Then  should  follow  the  recognition  in  the  sentences  pronounced  by 
the  teacher  for  auditory  practice.  This  may  be  tested  from  time  to 
time  or  may  be  used  as  suggested  in  §V.  Then  will  follow  the  question- 
ing, requiring  the  reply  in  French  which  should  always  follow  the  model 
given  by  the  teacher.  A  pupil  may  be  sent  to  take  the  place  of  the 
teacher,  so  that  he  may  use  the  question-form,  requiring  the  answer 
from  another  pupil.  The  teacher  may  even  act  the  part  of  pupil  to 
lend  interest  and  variety,  giving  the  class  another  opportunity  of  auditory 
practice. 

The  material  ought  then  to  be  put  on  the  board  and  copied  into 
the  pupils'  note-books.  Time  might  then  be  given  for  study,  attention 
being  centred  on  the  spelling.  Written  work  based  on  it  should  follow. 
The  more  expedients  the  teacher  tries  to  find,  the  more  interest  will 
he  lend  to  his  teaching  and  the  more  profit  will  be  derived  by  the  pupils. 
There  should  be  material  for  at  least  four  lessons. 

THIRD  SERIES 

I.  Vocabulary: 

le  professeur 

autre 

assis 

tout 

tous 
tous  les  deux 
tout  le  monde 
Qui  est? 
Qui  sont? 
Qu'est-ce  qui  est? 
ne pas 

II.  Grammar: 

1.  The  plural  of  le,  la,  V  is  les. 

2.  The  plural  of  tin,  une,  is  des. 

3.  The    plural    of    most    nouns    and    adjectives    is    formed    by 

adding  -s.    Words  ending  in  -s,  -x,  -z  do  not  change. 

4.  Present  Indicative  of  verb  etre  in  all  four  forms: 

je  suis  je  ne  suis  pas 
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III.  Drill  on  articulation,  syllabication  and  stress: 

pro-fes-seur  ex-cep-te 

in-sti-tu-trice  de-bout 

as-sis  tou-jours 

as-si-se  au-tre 

main-te-nant 
a  pre-sent 
Note  that  a  double  letter,  though  divided  in  syllabication, 
is  pronounced  as  a  single  one;  thus: — assis  pronounced  a-si. 

IV.  Exercise  on  vowel  sounds  reviewed  by  having  all  nouns  pro- 
nounced in  the  singular  and  plural.  Have  the  pupils  arrange  them  in 
groups,  first  according  to  the  sound  of  the  first  vowel  in  the  word,  then 
according  to  the  second  vowel,  and  so  forth,  as  indicated  in  Table  V.  in 
the  February  issue.  Given  as  homework,  correction  and  verification 
would  follow  in  the  next  lesson. 

V.  Exercises  for  Oral  Work,  including  audition  and  dialogue : 

1.  Je  suis  le  professeur;  je  ne  suis  pas  un  eleve;  Vous  £tes  un 
eleve,  Jean,  vous  n'etes  pas  un  professeur.  Vous  §tes  une 
eleve  aussi,  Marie;  vous  n'etes  pas  une  institutrice.  Mais 
je  ne  suis  pas  un  eleve;  je  suis  le  professeur,  (ou  l'institutrice). 
Je  suis  devant  la  classe;  vous  etes  dans  la  classe.  Je  ne  suis 
pas  dans  la  classe  et  vous  n'etes  pas  devant  la  classe  Je 
suis  debout;  je  ne  suis  pas  assis.  Vous  etes  assis  sur  le  banc; 
vous  n'etes  pas  debout.  Vous  etes  assise  aussi  sur  le  banc. 
Marie,  vous  n'etes  pas  debout  comme  le  professeur.  Je 
m'assieds.  Maintenant  je  suis  assis  sur  la  chaise  derriere  la 
table.    Je  me  leve.    Je  suis  debout  a  present. 

Ne  suis-je  pas  assis? 

Ou  suis-je? 

Ne  suis-je  pas  derriere  la  classe?  etc. 

2.  Attention,  mes  Aleves.  Jean,  levez-vous.  Merci  beaucoup, 
Jean.  Vous  autres,  regardez  Jean,  s'il  vous  plait.  Jean  est 
debout;  il  n'est  pas  assis  maintenant.  Restez  debout,  Jean, 
s'il  vous  plait.  Regardez  George.  II  est  assis  maintenant 
sur  le  banc  (ou  la  chaise);  il  n'est  pas  debout  comme  Jean 
et  moi.  Levez-vous,  George,  s'il  vous  plait.  Merci,  George. 
George  est  debout  a.  present  aussi;  il  n'est  pas  assis  cornme 
vous  autres.  George  et  Jean  sont  debout;  ils  sont  debout 
tous  les  deux ;  ils  ne  sont  pas  assis  sur  les  bancs.  Vous  autres, 
vous  §tes  assis  sur  les  bancs.  Nous  sommes  debout,  George, 
Jean  et  moi,  tous  les  trois.  Asseyez-vous,  Jean,  s'il  vous 
plait  et  restez  debout,  George.  Jean  est  assis  a  present  mais 
George  et   moi,   nous  sommes  debout.     Asseyez-vous  aussi 
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George.  Merci.  Jean  et  George  sont  assis;  ils  ne  sont  pas 
debout.  Levez-vous,  tout  le  monde,  excepte  Jean.  Restez 
assis,  Jean,  ne  vous  levez  pas.  Asseyez-vous,  George  et 
vous.  Restez  debout,  vous  autres.  Maintenant  asseyez-vous 
tout  le  monde.  Vous  §tes  tous  assis  excepte  moi.  Je  suis 
toujours  debout 

3.  (To  emphasize  agreements  of  gender  and  number) : 
Attention,  mes  Aleves,  s'il  vous  plait.  Marie,  vous  §tes  assise 
sur  le  banc;  vous  n'etes  pas  debout.  Levez-vous  s'il  vous 
plait.  Merci  beaucoup.  Toute  la  classe,  regardez  Marie. 
Elle  est  debout  mais  les  autres  eleves  sont  assis.  Les  filles 
sont  assises  et  les  garcons  sont  assis.  Levez-vous,  aussi, 
Louise,  s'il  vous  plait.  Merci  beaucoup.  Vous  §tes  debout. 
Louise,  vous  n'etes  pas  assise.  ,  Marie  et  Louise,  vous  §tes 
debout  toutes  les  deux.  Asseyez-vous,  toutes  les  deux,  s'il 
vous  plait.  Elles  sont  assises,  comme  les  autres  filles.  Tous 
les  garcons  sont  toujours  assis. 

4.  Regardez  la  table  s'il  vous  plait.  Les  livres  sont  sur  la  table. 
Les  papiers  sont  avec  les  livres ;  ils  ne  sont  pas  sur  le  plancher. 
Les  plumes  ne  sont  pas  sur  la  table;  elles  sont  dans  la  boite. 
Voici  la  craie;  elle  est  dans  la  boite;  elle  n'est  pas  sur  la  table. 
Voici  les  pupitres  et  voici  les  bancs.  Voila  les  fenetres  et 
voila  les  portes.    Regardez  les  chaises  et  les  tables,  etc. 

5.  Jean  est  un  garcon  et  George  est  un  gargon  aussi.  Jean  et 
George  sont  des  garcons.  Marie  et  Louise  sont  des  filles. 
Vous  etes  des  eleves  et  je  suis  le  professeur.  Vous  n'etes  pas 
des  professeurs,  mes  eleves,  vous  etes  des  eleves.  Vous  n'etes 
pas  des  hommes  et  des  femmes,  vous  6tes  des  garcons  et  des 
filles,  etc. 

Similar  exercises  may  be  formed  using  in  their  new  grammatical 
relations,  the  words  previously  learned. 
VI.  Model  sentences  to  be  memorized  and  used  as  ergonics. 
1.  Qui  £tes-vous?    Je  suis  un  61eve. 

Etes-vous  le  professeur?     Non,  monsieur,  je  ne  suis  pas  le 

professeur. 

Etes-vous  assis?    Oui,  monsieur,  je  suis  assis, 

(or) 
Non,  monsieur,  je  ne  suis  pas  assis,  je  suis  debout. 
Ou  etes-vous?    Je  suis  dans  la  classe,  assis  sur  le  banc,  devant 
la  classe,  etc. 

N 'etes-vous  pas  derriere  la  classe?  Oui,  monsieur,  je  suis 
derriere  la  classe,  (or)  Non,  monsieur,  je  suis  devant  la  classe, 
etc. 
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THE   DALTON  PLAN 

Messrs.  BELL  act  as  general  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  publications  of 
the  D Alton  Association.     The  following  three  pamphlets  are  now  ready: 

The  Dalton  Plan  in  the  Elementary  School  with  Subject  Rooms  and 

Specialists.     By  A.  J.  Lynch.     6d.  net. 
The  Dalton  Plan  in  the  Elementary  School  without  Subject  Rooms 

or  Specialists.     By  Kate  Rose.     3d.  net. 
Memorandum  on  the  Dalton  Plan  of  Organizing  School  Work.     By 
the  Headmaster  of  a  large  Secondary  School.     3d.  net. 
They  also  publish  the  following  important  books: 

EDUCATION  ON  THE  DALTON  PLAN 
By  HELEN  PARKHURST 
With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  T.  P.  Nunn,  D.Sc,  and  contributions  by 
Rosa  Bassett,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  and  John  Eades. 

Second  edition.     With  portrait.     5s.  net. 
This  book  contains  a  full  exposition  of  the  Dalton  Plan  by  its  founder. 
' '  A  book  of  great  interest  and  value  which  should  be  read  by  all  teachers. ' ' 
Educational  Times. 

DALTON  PLAN  ASSIGNMENTS 

Compiled  by  the  staff  of  Streatham  County  Secondary  School  for  Girls. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  Rosa  Bassett,  M.B.E.,  B.A. 

Crown  8vo.     In  2  volumes.    2s.  net  each. 

Vol.  1.    ENGLISH,  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY;   Vol.  2,  MATHEMATICS 

AND  SCIENCE. 
*%,History  Assignments.     Issued  separately.     6d.  net. 

G.  BELL  <&  SONS,  LTD.     -     PORTUGAL  ST.,  LONDON,  ENG. 


The  Underwood  has  won  every  World's 
Championship    Contest  for    Speed  and 
Accuracy — i?  successive  years. 
The  present  record  is  144  net  words  a 
minute  for  one  hour's  continuous  writing. 

UNITED     TYPEWRITER 

COMPANY  LIMITED 

135  Victoria   Street,    TORONTO 

and  all  other  Canadian.  Cities 


TN  the  schools  of  Ontario  there 
are  used  for  the  teaching  of 
typewriting  2,900  Underwoods, 
and  342  machines  of  the  make 
next  in   favor. 

In  offices  the  Underwood 
occupies  the  same  pre-eminent 
position. 


This  is  the  Little  Underwood 
for  personal  use — at  home — 
while  travelling.  Weighs 
about  six  pounds.  Handy 
as  a  camera.  Always  ready 
—never  in  the  way.    $75.00. 
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2.  Qui  suis-je?    Vous  etes  le  professeur. 
Suis-je  un  61eve?     Non,  monsieur,  vous  n'etes  pas  un  £leve, 
vous  etes  le  professeur. 

3.  Mes  eleves,  ou  £tes-vous?    Nous  sommes  dans  la  classe. 
Etes- vous  assis? 
Etes-vous  debout? 
Sommes-nous  tous  debout? 
Ne  sommes-nous  pas  sous  les  bancs?  etc. 

4.  Qui  est  debout?    Jean  est  debout. 
Qui  sont  assis?    Les  autres  eleves  sont  assis. 
Qui  n'est  pas  assis? 
Qui  ne  sont  pas  derriere  la  table?  etc. 

5.  Marie,  est-elle  assise? 
Ou  est  Marie? 
Qui  est  debout  avec  Marie? 
Qui  sont  assises? 
Jean  est-il  derriere  la  porte? 
Marie  est-elte  debout  devant  la  classe? 
Marie  et  Louise  sont-elles  assises? 
Jean  et  Marie  sont-ils  assis?  etc. 

6.  Qu'est-ce  qui  est  dans  la  boite? 

sous  la  table? 

avec  l'encre? 

dans  la  bibliotheque? 

devant  le  tableau  noir? 

sur  le  plancher?  etc.,  etc. 

VII.  For  written  work,  give  a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered 
both  in  the  affirmative  and  the  negative. 

VIII.  Dictation  exercises  of  the  same  sort  of  sentences. 

IX.  Pluralize  all  possible  words: 

(1)  Je  suis  le  professeur.  (2)  Le  cahier  est  sur  le  pupitre. 
(3)  L'£leve  n'est  pas  dans  la  classe.  (4)  Tu  es  un  garcon.  (5) 
L'eleve  est  une  fille.  (6)  L'eleve  est  avec  l'institutrice.  (7)  Est- 
il  assis  ou  debout?  (8)  Est-elle  assise  ou  debout.  (9)  Qui  est 
le  garcon?  (10)  Ou  est  l'ecole.  (11)  Montrez-moi  un  encrier. 
(12)  Voila  un  canif,  une  gomme,  un  cahier,  une  regie  et  des 
clefs,  etc. 

X.  Make  the  following  expressions  negative: 

(1)  Je  suis  assis  sur  le  banc. 

(2)  Les  crayons  sont  dans  la  boite. 

(3)  Le  porte-plume  est  avec  l'encre. 

(4)  La  chaise  est  derriere  la  porte. 
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A  PARALLEL 


Modern  office  machinery  and 


Modern  educational  methods 


equipment    cost    money    ard      and    systems    cost    time    and 


effort. 

The  business  man  installs 
new  machinery  and  equipment 
at  great  expense,  knowing  that 
his  money  will  come  back  to 
him  with  interest.  He  knows 
that  his  investment  means  re- 
duced operating  expenses,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in 
profits. 


effort. 

The  progressive  teacher 
makes  her  investment  in  time 
and  effort  in  acquiring  new 
methods  and  modern  systems. 
She  knows  that  the  time  and 
energy  spent  in  learning  new 
methods  and  systems  will  also 
be  returned  to  her  with  interest 
and  increased  profits. 


The  Application 


The  shorthand  teacher  makes  no  sacrifice  by  investing  her  time  in  Gregg 
Shorthand.  The  time  and  energy  devoted  to  learning  the  system  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  time  and  energy  saved  in  teaching. 

But  the  biggest  point  in  favour  of  Gregg  Shorthand  is  that  it  not  only 
saves  the  time  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  but  it  saves  the  pupil  from 
failure.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  to-day  making  successful  stenographers  of 
pupils  that  would  never  finish  a  more  complex  system. 

The  System  of  Greatest  Good  to  the  Greatest  Number 

It  is  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  shorthand  teachers — teachers  that  have  had 
experience  in  teaching  different  systems — that  with  Gregg  Shorthand  they  have  greatly 
reduced  their  student  mortality;  that  they  are  able  to  turn  out  a  far  greater  percentage 
of  successful  writers  than  with  the  more  difficult  methods. 

If  you  are  interested  in  producing  a  greater  number  of  high-grade  stenographers, 
make  arrangements  now  to  start  a  class  in  Gregg  Shorthand.  The  system  is  taught 
extensively  in  the  schools  of  Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  Australia,  Canada,  and  in 
more  than  80%  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  easily  the  system  can  be  installed 

THE  GREGQ  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 

Canadian  Headquarters 

McAinsh  &  Co,,  Ltd.,  4-12  College  St.,  Toronto 
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(5)  Nous  sommes  devant  l'ecole. 

(7)  Suis-je  debout? 

(8)  Etes-vous  derriere  la  boite? 

(9)  L'encre  est  dans  l'encrier. 
(10)  Sommes-nous  avec  l'institutrice,  etc. 

XI.  Supply  the  correct  forms  of  the  missing  word  or  words: 

(1)  Marie  et  Louise ici  — ■ —  les  deux. 

(2)  Jean,  vous un  eleve. 

(3)  Montrez-moi  ■ — —  crayons  et  — - —  plume,  etc. 

XII.  Have  exercises  such  as  in  Table  V.  written  on  the  board  from 
copy  by  some  of  your  best  pupils,  while  the  review  drill  is  being  con- 
ducted. Then  use  these  exercises  for  reading  and  pronunciation  by  the 
class  in  unison,  and  then  by  the  individual. 


Problems  in  Mathematics 

HITHERTO  inquiries  for  solutions  of  problems  in  mathematics 
have  been  answered  by  mail.  But  as  many  of  these  have  more 
than  individual  interest,  it  is  the  intention  to  publish  in  this 
department  answers  that  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Subscribers 
are  invited  to  send  us  any  examples  in  Public  or  High  School  Mathe- 
matics to  which  they  desire  solutions.  Solutions  may,  of  course,  be 
sent  by  mail  as  heretofore. 

I.  No.  7,  page  261,  Ontario  Public  Sthool  Arithmetic: 

How  many  cubic  inches  of  lead  will  it  take  to  make  3  feet  of  2%  in.  pipe, 
the  lead  being  )4  in-  in  thfckness? 

The  outer  diameter  of  the  cross-section  of  the  pipe  is  2}4  in.,  and 
the  inner  diameter  is  2  in.  The  area  of  the  cross-section  therefore  is 
377 XIX XIX- 377X1 XI  =  l43/s6  sq.  in.  Therefore  the  number  of 
cu.  in.  in  3  feet  of  pipe  =  143/56X36  =  63714. 

II.  No.  9,  page  247,  Ontario  High  School  Geometry: 

If  the  bisectors  of  angles  A  and  C  in  the  quadrilateral  A  BCD  meet  in 
the  diagonal  BD,  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  B  and  D  will  meet  in  the  diagonal 
AC. 

Let  the  bisectors  of  A  and  C  meet  BD  at  E  and  the  bisector  of  D 
meet  AC  at  F.  Join  BF  and  it  is  required  to  prove  that  BF  bisects 
V-ABC. 

Since  AE  bisects  L.DAB,  DA  :AB  =  DE:EB  (Theorem  5).  Similarly 
DC:CB  =  DE:EB.  Therefore  DA:AB  =  DC:CB  or  DA:DC  =  A~B\BC. 
But  DA:DC  =  AF:FC,  therefore  AB:BC  =  AF:FC.  Therefore  \-ABC 
is  bisected  by  BF  (Theorem  6). 
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Eleven  New  Bungalow  Camps  in 
Canada's  Forests  and  Mountains 


Do  you  want  adventure 
this  summer?  Do  you 
want  to  explore  the  wilds? 
Do  you  want  to  fish,  swim, 

canoe,   ride    on    horseback   along   mountain  and 

forest  trails  ? 

Ask  Dad  to  take  you  to  one  of  the  Bungalow  Camps  reached 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Rockies  or  midst  Ontario's 
lakes,  rivers  and  forests.  Better  still  take  in  several  of  these 
camps.  Those  in  the  Rockies  are  within  easy  hiking-  distance 
of  each  other. 

Any  Canadian  Pacific  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  full  particulars.    Ask  the  nearest  one. 

CANADIAN   PACIFIC 
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III.  No.  20,  page  181,  High  School  Algebra: 

Find  two  trinomials  whose  II.C.F.  is  x  —  2y  and  whose  L.C.M.  is 
xs  —  7xy2-{-6y*. 

Since  x  —  2y  is  the  H.C.F.  it  must  divide  exactly  into  the  L.C.M. 
When  it  is  divided  into  the  L.C.M.  the  quotient  is  x2+2xy  —  Sy2.  There- 
fore x3  —  7xy2  -f  6;y3  =  (x  —  2y)  (x  —y)  (x  -f  3y) . 

Since  x  —  2y  is  a  factor  of  each  of  the  required  trinomials  it  follows 
that  x—y  is  the  other  factor  of  one  of  them  and  x-{-3y  of  the  other. 
Therefore  the  trinomials  are  (x  —  2y)  (x—y)  and  (x  —  2y)  (x-\-3y)  or 
x2—  3xy+2y2  and  x2-\-xy  —  Qy2. 

IV.  No.  25,  page  224,  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic- 
Mr.  Sfinson  wants  to  rent  a  house  which  cost  him  $6,000  at  such  a  rate 

as  will  yield  him  a  clear  income  of  6%  a  year  on  his  investment.  He  pays 
a  tax  of  18  mills  on  the  dollar  on  YA  the  value  of  the  house  and  insurance  on 
y£  its  value  at  3/s%-     What  monthly  rent  must  he  ask? 

Interest  on  the  investment  =  6/100  of  $6,000= $360 

Premium  of  insurance  =  3/500  of  }4  of  $6,000  = 18 

Taxes  =  18/1000  of  ft  of  $6,000= 81 

Therefore  the  yearly  rental  is  $459,  or  the  monthly  rental  is  V12  of 
$459  =  $38.25. 

V.  Does  a  bank  in  discounting  an  interest-bearing  note  add  the  three 
days  of  grace  in  calculating  both  the  inierest  and  the  discount? 

In  Canada  a  note  is  not  legally  due  until  three  days  after  the  date 
specified  in  the  note.  The  bank,  when  discounting  the  note,  assumes 
that  payment  will  not  be  made  until  the  day  on  which  the  note  is  legally 
due  and  therefore  the  bank  adds  the  three  days  in  calculating  both 
the  interest  and  the  discount. 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

Canadian  In   five   of  the   provinces   of   Canada   education 

Educational  is    administered    by    a    Superintendent.      Alberta, 

Systems:  Manitoba    and    Saskatchewan    have    followed    the 

Ontario  example  of  Ontario  and  entrusted  educational  affairs 

to  a  Minister  of  Education  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Cabinet. 

In  Ontario  the  functions  of  the  Minister  of  Education  are  many  and 
varied.  His  powers  and  duties  are  set  forth  in  the  school  law.  The 
division  of  authority  between  local  boards  and  the  Department  follows 
clearly  defined  line3 — to  the  former,  general  control  of  administration; 
to  the  latter,  supervision  and  enforcement  of  school  law.  The  Legis- 
lature has  limited  local  control  by  assigning  to  the  Minister  the  framing 
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THE  HANDBOOK  OF    NATURE  STUDY 

By  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK,  Assistant  Professor  in  Nature-Study, 
Cornell  University 

This  is  the  achievement  of  fifteen  years'  work  in  the  successful  training 
of  students  and  teachers  in  the  proper  method  of  presenting  Nature-Study, 
and  the  correlating  of  health,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  language 
work  with  Nature-Study. 

The  Handbook  of  Nature-Study  covers  the  entire  field,  including  birds, 
insects,  animals  large  and  small,  tame  and  wild,  fishes,  flowers,  plants,  trees, 
the  weather  and  "The  Friendly  Stars".  It  is  an  inspiration  to  the  trained 
and  untrained  teacher. 

The  lessons  are  234  in  number,  and  each  consists  of  a  teacher's  story, 
the  leading  thought  to  be  emphasized  and  the  best  method  of  developing 
this  thought  through  personal  observations  by  the  children.  The  adaptability 
and  value  of  this  method  is  shown  by  the  wide  distribution  of  the  book. 
It  is  used  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  in  Australia, 
South  Africa,  India,  South  America,  The  Philippines,  The  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  Porto  Rico.  It  is  used  as  a  text  in  thousands  of  rural,  city  and  normal 
schools  and  colleges. 

900  pages,  1,000  illustrations.  Bound  in  one  volume,  $4.50  prepaid. 
Bound  in  two  volumes,  $6.00  prepaid. 

The  Handbook  of  Nature-Study  is  on  the  recommended  school  library  list 
in  New  York,  Montana,  Minnesota, Wisconsin,  Oregon, Texas,  Georgia,  Ontario 
and  Quebec.    It  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Textbook  Commission  of  Utah. 

MCCLELLAND  &  STEWART,  Limited   -  215  VICTORIA  STREET 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


THE  KEYSTONE  METHOD 

FOR 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Stereographs  and  slides  are  to  the  busy  teacher  what  the  tele- 
phone, typewriter  and  other  labour-saving  devices  are  to  the 
busy  business  man. 

Visual  Education  by  the  Keystone  system  means  greater 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  better  work,  less  effort. 

Stereographs  and  slides  for  every  grade  and  subject,  in  sets  to 
suit  purchaser.  Lists  and  booklet,  "How  to  Use  Stereographs", 
free  to  teachers. 

GORDON   FERGUSON 

59-61  VICTORIA  STREET,  TORONTO 
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of  courses  of  study,  the  training  of  teachers,  the  issue  of  professional 
certificates,  the  authorization  of  text-books,  the  distribution  of  Legis- 
lative money  voted  for  education,  and  the  inspection  of  public  libraries. 
These  powers  are  exercised  after  the  consent  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council  has  been  secured  to  each  important  step.  In  this  way  the 
whole  Cabinet  shares  in  the  decisions  affecting  educational  policy. 

Originally,  the  system  was  administered  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  and  its  distinguished  founder  and  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Ryerson.  Experience  proved  the  need  of  direct  responsibility  to  the 
Legislature.  On  Dr.  Ryerson's  retirement  and  at  his  recommendation, 
a  Minister  was  appointed  and  education  made  one  of  the  public  depart- 
ments. At  first,  the  Minister,  Adam  Crooks,  was  also  Provincial 
Treasurer.  But  the  burden  was  too  heavy  for  one  man.  In  1877  Educa- 
tion was  separated  from  the  Treasury.  At  this  period  the  state  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  was  under  Government  control.  In  1906  its  adminis- 
tration was  transferred  to  a  Board  of  Governors  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  Minister  is  still  regarded  as  the  spokesman  of  higher 
education  in  the  Legislature,  and  measures  affecting  it  are  usually 
initiated  by  him.  The  Provincial  Schools  for  Blind  Children  and  Deaf 
Children  are  also  under  his  control. 

There  has  been  great  expansion  in  all  branches  of  education.  In 
recent  years  the  measures  that  have  developed  the  system  include 
provision  for  consolidated  schools;  encouragement  of  high  and  con- 
tinuation schools;  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  industrial  and 
vocational  schools;  revision  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years;  the  extension  of  the 
school  age  to  16  years,  and,  for  part-time  instruction,  to  18  years; 
the  revision  of  the  high  school  courses  of  study;  revision  of  the  law  to 
encourage  the  formation  and  growth  of  free  public  libraries;  the  simpli- 
fication of  examinations  so  as  to  lessen  the  number  taken  at  one 
time;  and  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Education  for  the  training 
of  secondary  school  teachers.  Among  many  other  matters  now  in  the 
constructive  process  are  special  training  for  rural  school  teachers,  and 
for  teachers  in  vocational  and  industrial  schools.  No  branch  of  Ontario's 
public  administration  is  more  widely  or  intelligently  discussed  than 
education,  and  none  benefits  more  from  open  and  constructive  criticism. 
(Next  Month:  Canadian  Educational  Systems,  Nova  Scotia). 


It  is  a  good   thing  for  the  older  provinces  of 
Canada  to  turn  their  eyes  occasionally  to  the  West 
where  many  interesting  educational  experiments  are 
under    way.      The    enterprise    of    the    educational 
administrator  in  the  newer  provinces  has  a  wider  scope.     If  he  wishes 
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EASY     TO     PROCURE 

This  Bird  Chart  in  full  colours 


At  considerable  expense  I  have  prepared  a  Chart  illustrating  our  Canadian  Birds  in  their  natural  colours 
which  I  am  prepared  to  supply  to  every  Teacher  in  Canada  absolutely  FREE,  in  return  for  a  slight  service 
to  me. 

This  Chart  cannot  be  procured  from  any  School  Supply  House  for  less  than  three  dollars.  It  is  a  high 
class  reproduction  in  every  respect,  illustrating  more  than  80  of  our  Canadian  Birds  in  full  colours 
and  measuring  39  x  33  inches.  It  is  strongly  mounted  on  linen,  fitted  with  rollers  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  has  hanger  at  top.    The  names  and  descriptions  of  each  bird  are  printed  in  English,  and  also  in  French. 

FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY. 

My  offer  is  limited  strictly  to  Teachers.      The  Chart  cannot  be  purchased  from  me,  but  is  given  FREE 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  in  return  for  a  slight  service  that  any  Teacher  will  be  glad  to  render. 
Hundreds  of  Teachers,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific*  have  received  copies  of  this  wonderful  repro- 
duction, and  my  files  contain  dozens  of  letters  and  testimonials  from  satisfied  Teachers  from  all  sections 
of  Canada. 

PARTICULARS  GLADLY  FURNISHED 

Please  mail  coupon  and  full  particulars  will  be 
sent  you  by  return.  Sending  this  coupon  does  not 
obligate  you  in  any  way.  There  are  no  strings 
attached  to  my  offer,  other  than  as  mentioned  in 
this  announcement. 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  obtain  the  most 
authentic  and  most  up-to-date  Bird  Chart  pub- 
lished, illustrating  in  full  colours  over  eighty 
varieties  of  our  Canadian  Birds.  You  will  be 
proud  to  show  this  Chart  to  your  friends,  and  will 
find  it  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  teaching  the 
subject  of  Ornithology. 


Send  Coupon  To-day 


W.  E.  Hurst, 

151  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

I  am  interested  in  your  announcement. 

Please  send  me  particulars  as  to  how  I  may  obtain 

one  of  your  Bird  Charts  in  full  colours,  FREE. 


Name. 


Address., 


.Prov. 
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THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  FOXWARREN,  MAN. 
The  New  Building  completed  in  December,  1917 

to  introduce  a  new  method,  a  consolidated  school,  or  a  junior  high 
school,  he  does  not  find  himself  hampered  by  considerable  amounts  of 
capital  invested  in  plants  that  may  have  to  be  scrapped.  It  is  a  question 
of  introducing  the  new,  not  of  replacing  the  old.  New  and  unusual 
problems,  such  as  are  presented  by  rapid  increases  in  population  and 
settlements  composed  largely  of  non-English  speaking  peoples,  are  a 
challenge  to  new  and  original  solutions  and  to  the  generosity  of  the 


NEW  TWO-ROOM  SCHOOL  AT  VASSAR,  MANITOBA 
Courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Manitoba 
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SCHOOLROOM  air,  which  is  continually  pervaded  with 
germ-laden  dust,  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

In  schools  where  the  floors  are  periodically  treated  with  Im- 
perial Floor  Dressing,  there  is  no  such  dust  problem,  because 
the  dust  is  held  to  the  floor  where  it  is  easily  and  completely 
swept  up. 

Imperial  Floor  Dressing  is  an  odorless,  germicidal  preservative 
of  wood  floors.  One  gallon  will  treat  about  400  square  feet  or 
more  of  floor  space  and  a  single  application  lasts  for  weeks. 

Our  salesman  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  full  information 
regarding  Imperial  Floor  Dressing  and  the  handy  Imperial 
Floor  Oiler.     Write  our  nearest  office. 


"•all 


IMPERIAL 


IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 


IMPERIAL  IOCO   LIQUID   GLOSS— 

Cleans  and  polishes  desks,  chairs,  furniture  and    all 
finished  surfaces.     Unexcelled  for  linoleum  floors. 
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taxpayer.  Recent  educational  statistics  from  the  West  show  how  nobly 
the  challenge  has  been  met.  According  to  the  1922  Report  of  the 
Manitoba  Education  Department  the  expenditure  in  legislative  grants 
has  increased  more  than  twelve-fold  in  the  last  twenty-two  years. 
In  1899  the  total  was  $154,508;  in  1921  it  was  $1,947,022.  The  popula- 
tion at  the  same  time  increased  from  approximately  255,000  (1901)  to 
about  610,000,  an  increase  less  than  three-fold. 

In  the  matter  of  consolidated  schools  Manitoba  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  Canada.  Since  1905  a  total  of  117  consolidations  have  been  approved. 
Seventeen  new  school  districts  were  formed  last  year,  making  a  total 
of  2094  districts  employing  3893  teachers. 

Individual  reports  of  Public  School  inspectors  give  many  encouraging 
glimpses  of  modern  rural  school  activities,  hot  noon  lunches,  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  fairs,  conventions  of  teachers  and  of  local  trustees' 
associations.  One  reports  that  out  of  77  school  districts  in  his  inspector- 
ate 27  have  teacherages,  i.e.,  teachers'  residences.  In  spite  of  adverse 
financial  conditions,  the  average  rural  teacher's  salary  appears  to  be 
slightly  more  than  $1000. 

The  report  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Lang,  M.A.,  the  inspector  of  Secondary 
Schools,  shows  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  secondary 
school  grades.  The  number  of  high  schools  increases  steadily.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  teachers  now  engaged  in  high  and  collegiate  schools  in 
Winnipeg  now  exceeds  by  fifty  per  cent,  that  for  the  whole  province  ten 
years  ago.  The  number  of  Junior  High  Schools  has  increased  during 
the  year  from  two  to  five.  Mr.  Lang  expresses  the  opinion  that  there 
is  ample  room  for  a  school  unit  intermediate  in  place  between  the  elemen- 
tary school  proper  and  the  senior  high  school : 

At  the  age  of  11  or  12  rather  than  later  young  people  should  be  introduced  to 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  elementary  science  and  commercial,  industrial  and 
home-making  occupational  studies  under  specialists.  Under  this  system,  the  pupils 
at  that  important  stage  of  physical  and  mental  development,  are  necessarily  brought 
under  masculine  discipline  and  instruction  as  well  as  feminine,  to  their  great  advantage. 
The  plan  is  likely  to  spread,  though  perhaps  slowly,  through  the  province.  In  view 
of  the  probable  adoption  of  the  term  intermediate  to  denote  this  type  of  school,  it 
might  be  well  to  dispense  with  the  term  as  applied  to  secondary  schools  with  one  teacher, 
and  drop  the  terms  collegiate  department  and  collegiate  institute  which  carry  with 
them  inappropriate  connotations. 

Mr.  Lang  repeats  the  opinion  expressed  in  his  report  of  last  year 
that  the  professional  teachers'  college  as  a  part  of  an  adequate  system 
of  university  instruction  should  not  longer  be  delayed : 

No  single  system  of  training  can  be  devised  which  can  serve  for  all  departments 
of  teaching.  Specific  training  should  be  provided  for  our  teachers  suitable  to  the 
educational  field  which  they  propose  to  enter.  Genuine  education  as  a  rational  process 
can  only  be  carried  on  by  skilled  practitioners.  It  is  clear  that  a  real  teaching  pro- 
fession will  never  become  an  actual  fact  until  preparation  therefor  is  on  a  scale  compar- 
able with  that  of  the  legal,  medical,  and  engineering  branches  of  higher  education. 
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Teach  the  Children  to  Sing 

School  and  Community  Song  Book 

By 

A.  S.  VOGT,  Mus.  Doc,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Music,  University  of  Toronto,  and  Principal  of  the 
Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music, 

and 

HEALEY  WILLAN,  Mus.  Doc,  F.R.C.O., 
Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Music,  University  of 
Toronto,  and  Vice-Principal  of  the  Toronto  Conserva- 
tory of  Music 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  most  valuable  material  gathered  from 
many  sources  and  representing  the  best  existing  type  of  folk-song,  national 
hymn,  and  school  music  generally.  It  presents  community  singing  in  its 
best  and  most  worthy  form  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  classroom. 

Price  50  cents,  postage  prepaid. 


Handbook  to  The  Canadian  Readers 

Books  II,  III,  IV,  V 

NOW  READY 
Price  $1.25,  postage  prepaid. 


Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  Supplementary  Reading. 

W.  J.  GAGE  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

84  SPADINA  AVENUE 
TORONTO 
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Notes  and  News 

Ontario 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Urban  School  Trustees'  Association 
of  Ontario  was  held  February  28th  to  March  2nd  at  Brantford,  with 
President  J.  N.  McKendrick  of  Gait  in  the  chair.  There  were  nearly  a 
hundred  delegates  present.  An  address  on  School  Architecture,  includ- 
ing systems  of  ventilation,  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Pearse,  business 
administrator  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Owen  D. 
Evans,  Assistant  Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  spoke  on  Vocational  Education.  A  general  discussion 
of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  followed.  The  paper  on  "The 
Physical  Welfare  of  the  Child"  by  Dr.  Hastings,  Medical  Health  Officer 
of  Toronto,  was  read  by  Dr.  Grant  Fleming,  as  Dr.  Hastings  was  unable 
to  be  present. 

A  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a  Board  of 
Education,  instead  of  separate  boards  in  every  urban  centre.  Another 
resolution  was  in  favour  of  special  provincial  grants  on  teachers'  salaries 
in  urban  centres  of  less  than  25,000  population.  A  resolution  was 
carried  to  amend  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  so  as  to  allow 
part  of  the  400  hours  of  study  now  required  in  part-time  classes  by- 
employed  adolescents  between  14  and  16  to  be  taken,  in  evening  classes, 
and  asking  that  the  operation  of  the  clause  relating  to  adolescents 
between  16  and  18  be  deferred  and  that  the  Government  should  establish 
schools   of   instruction    for   teachers   of   these   classes. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Kingston.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  President,  F.  B. 
Edmunds,  Toronto;  Vice-President,  Capt.  Rev.  C.  E.  Jeakins,  Brant- 
ford; Executive  Committee,  J.  N.  McKendrick,  Gait;  Mrs.  Caroline 
E.  Hunt,  London;  A.M.Cunningham/Hamilton;  T.  S.  Kirby,  Ottawa; 
Arthur  McGie,  Belleville. 

Quebec 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  met 
in  Montreal  on  Friday,  February  23rd.  Mr.  P.  C.  Duboyce  of  Richmond 
was  elected  an  associate  member  in  place  of  Mr.  Marcus  G.  Crombie, 
who  retired.  Reports  were  received  from  inspectors  of  schools  regarding 
the  outbuildings  of  schools  in  the  province,  and  the  supervision  of 
children  during  recess  and  lunch  hour.     Strong  action  was  advocated 
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Trains  for  Health,  for   Usefulness  and  for  Friendliness 

JUNIOR    RED    CROSS 


jHp  ARE  YOU  USING  IT  IN    YOUR  SCHOOL?     Many 

HH  Ontario  teachers  are  finding  it  helpful. 

YOU  SHOULD  BE  USING  IT 

If  you  believe  that  the  School's  Task  is  to  train  for  Citizenship  through  Pur- 
poseful Activity. 

If  you  believe  that  Character  is  a  product,  in  part,  of  the  Socializing  Work  of 
the  School. 

If  you  believe  that  HEALTH  is  fundamental  to  the  Educative  Processes. 
If  #you  believe  that  the  School  of  the  Future  is  to  be  one  of  worth-while  Con- 
structive Occupations. 

If  you  believe  that  the  School  of  the  Present  should  help  reconstruct  a  New 
World  of  Peace  and  Good  Will,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  Needs  of  its  Times. 

If  you  believe  that  the  Book-Method  of  teaching  Hygiene  and  Civics  is  Flat, 
Stale  and  Unprofitable. 

Maybe  you  think  that  Junior  Red  Cross  is  only  a  scheme  to  get  money  from  school 
children?  Maybe  you  think  it  is  "only  another  fad"?  Maybe  you  think  it  is  only 
another  "botheration"  to  add  to  your  work?     It  is  none  of  these! 

It  is  an  international  school-activity  for  Health  and  Humanity — and  it  works. 

A  teacher  writes:  "My  sister  and  I  are  the  only  two  Red  Cross  schools  in  N County, 

so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  we  both  would  not  part  with  the  system  and  are  trying  to  get 
other  schools  at  work." 

See  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Exhibit  at  the  Easter  Convention.  Ask  to  have 
someone  visit  your  school  to  explain  the  work. 


Address— THE   ONTARIO  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

410   SHERBOURNE    STREET,    TORONTO 

S.  B.  McCBEADY, 


PBOF.  J.  A.  DALE, 

Chairman,  Ontario  Committee. 


Organizer. 


You'll  Be  In  Toronto 
For  The  Conventions — 

Ma\e  Your  Appointment  Now 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  advice  and 
treatment.  We  beautify  the  skin  and  restore 
its  youthful  freshness;  treat  gray,  faded  or 
falling  hair;  improve  the  figure  by  increase 
or  reduction,  fill  out  hollow  places,  etc.; 
we  remove  superfluous  hair  permanently  by  Electrolysis;  expert  manicurists 
are  ready  to  beautify  your  hands  and  nails.  We  realize  that  standing  for 
long  periods  adds  a  heavy  burden  to  the  teacher's  task.  Our  skilled  chiro- 
podists have  soothing,  refreshing  treatments  for  tired,  aching  feet.  Don't 
fail  to  write  early  for  an  appointment,  and  visit  us  while  in  Toronto. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  «*G" 

Make  An  Appointment  Now  to  Visit  the  Institute 
CONSULTATIONS  FREE 


The    HISCOTT     INSTITUTE, 

59H  COLLEGE  STBEET,  TOBONTO 


LIMITED 


ZA 
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to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  alleged  to  exist,  and  the  Committee  will  take 
further  steps  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  grants  to  poor  municipalities  amounting  to  nearly  $15,000  were 
passed  at  this  meeting.  The  rural  schools  of  twenty-nine  counties 
benefit  by  these  grants,  including  the  Labrador  district. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  non-Roman  Catholic,  non-Protestant 
children  was  read  and  approved.  This  matter  is  not  nearly  settled  yet, 
but  remains  in  the  present  condition  until  July,  1924,  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council  may  repeal  the  Act  of  1903. 

The  Course  of  Study  Committee  was  unable  to  present  a  complete 
report,  and  therefore  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  special  adjourned  meeting 
on  March  23rd  to  adopt  the  complete  Course  of  Study  and  list  of  text- 
books. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Holidays  was  read,  but  was 
ordered  to  be  circulated  among  the  members  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting.  It  is  understood  that  there  will  be  a  majority  and  a  minority 
report. 

Principal  Adams  of  Granby  and  Principal  Mabon  of  St.  Henry  were 
appointed  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Committee  on  the  school- 
leaving  examination  board. 

The  Protestant  Committee  voted  $500  to  support  a  summer  school 
at  Macdonald  College  for  rural  school  principals  of  intermediate  and 
high  schools.  This  summer  school  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  August 
at  the  same  time  as  the  summer  school  for  Drawing  and  the  summer 
school  for  rural  clergymen. 

A  strong  standing  committee  was  appointed  to  take  up  certain  im- 
portant matters  with  the  Provincial  Government,  particularly  financial 
assistance  to  rural  and  elementary  schools.  It  was  also  decided  to 
revise  the  course  of  study  in  religious  instruction  for  rural  schools  and 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  improving  requirements  for  high  school 
diplomas. 

The  dispute  between  the  Verdun  School  Board  and  its  teachers  was 
amicably  settled  at  a  meeting  on  February  19th,  whereby  the  school 
board  offered  more  advantageous  terms  to  teachers  for  next  year,  and 
adopted  a  better  scale  of  salaries  to  commence  in  September,  1924. 
The  Board  also  agreed  to  pay  the  teachers'  stoppages  to  the  Pension 
Fund.  This  closes  a  controversy  between  the  school  trustees  and  the 
teachers  that  commenced  on  January  5th,  when  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  announced  suddenly  that  teachers  were  receiving  too  high 
salaries,  and  the  Board  would  have  to  readjust  its  scale.  The  teachers 
are  practically  all  remaining  in  their  present  positions  for  next  year, 
and  what  appeared  at  one  time  to  be  a  dangerous  dispute,  has  now  been 
amicably  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
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ONTARIO  COLLEGE  OF  ART 

Grange  Va.rU.   •  Toronto 
DRAWINGPAINTiNG-MODELLINCDESIGN 
DIPLOMA  COURSE   •  JUNIOR  COURSE, 
TEACHER'S  COURSE  •  COMMERCIAL  ART 

JG * A-RE 1 D  RCA-  Principal 
SoNsion  of  1922-23,  Oct.  2nd  to  May  12th 
Prospectus  on  application. 


#len  ifflator, 

6S1,  8PADINA    AVE.,  TORONTO. 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Prinoipal  -  Miss  J.  J.  STUART 

TO  HIM  VIAL*) 


■  ILL.VINTILATH)  HOUSE.  FUASANTLT  HTUATBD. 
HIOMLT  OUALPIED  IT  AT t  OF  CANADIAN  AND  lUROMAN  TIACHHM. 
TNI  CUMKULUN  SHOW1  O.OK  TOUCH  WITH  MOCIHN  THOUMT 
AND  ■DUCATNNL  PMPARATtON  FOR  HATMCULATION  IXAM- 
tftClU.  AniNTION    CIVKN    TO   INDIVIDUAL  NIDO. 


PROSPECTUS  FROM   MISS  STUART 


"The  Stream  of  Life" 

A  picture  with  irresistible 
human  appeal  and  profound 
spiritual  message.  Philip  May- 
nard,  formerly  a  country  lad, 
wins  material  success  at  the 
cost  of  his  finer  nature.  His 
return  to  spiritual  peace  is 
pictured  in  touching  episodes. 

One  of  2,000  subjects  in 
our  film  library.  Perfect 
Films.    Reasonable  charges. 

Write  ournearest  office  for  particulars 

THE  FILM  AND  SLIDE  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

156  King  Street  West  -  Toronto 
816  Credit  Foncier  Bldg.,  Vancouver 
822  Donald  Street  -  -  Winnipeg 
222  Craig  Street  West     -     Montreal 


Lantern  Slide  Catalogue  "B" 

Our  Lantern  Slide  Catalogue  "B"  lists  a  fine  collection  of 
thousands  of  up-to-date 

Educational  Lantern  Slides 

The  list  includes  Astronomy,  Art,  Botany,  Geology,  Geography, 
History,  Physics,  Travel,  Etc.  It  contains  full  information  as 
to  price  of  slides  and  tells  you  other  things  you  want  to  know 
about  the  use  of  Lantern  and  Slides. 

There  is  a  copy  for  you 

Just  say  "send  me  a  copy  of  Catalogue  4B' ".     Give  name  of  school. 

Department  L 

^rt$hvfitvtan  Iftthlscaiiotts 

sfftr- 
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Nova  Scotia 

The  Teachers'  Union  Bulletin,  which  is  sent  to  every  teacher  in 
Nova  Scotia,  is  indeed  a  creditable  magazine.  The  managing  editor  is 
Dr.  M.  M.  Coady,  Antigonish,  N.S.,  who  is  ably  supported  by  a  number 
of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  province. 

Inspector  E.  L.  Armstrong,  Pictou,  N.S.,  has  resigned,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  J.  Crearer  Macdonald,  Pictou.  Mr.  Macdonald  has  had 
a  wide  experience  as  a  teacher;  and  will,  doubtless,  be  an  efficient 
Inspector. 

In  February  the  "C"  Class  (candidates  for  Second  Class  License) 
to  the  number  of  120  entered  Normal  College,  Truro.  A  small  group  of 
First  Class  teachers  recently  graduated  from  that  Institution,  a  few  of 
whom  are  teaching  in  the  following  districts:  Miss  Winnifred  Bower, 
Lower  Sandy  Point,  Shelburne  County;  Miss  Grace  Millet,  Port  Mait- 
land,  Yarmouth  County;  Miss  Leone  Banks,  Bear  River  East,  Annapolis 
County;  Miss  Ruth  Kempton,  Chiptnan's  Corner,  Kings  County;  Miss 
Marian  MacDougall,  West  Gore,  Hants  County;  Miss  Jessie  Cock, 
Tenecape,  Hants  County;  and  Miss  Edith  Herman,  Bloomfield  School, 
Halifax. 

New  Brunswick 

The  New  Brunswick  Board  of  Education  has  again  placed  Myers' 
General  History  on  the  list  of  prescribed  texts  for  use  in  the  public  schools 
after  July  1st  next. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  voted  against 
federation  with  the  colleges  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  as  proposed  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  has 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Senate,  thus  deciding  that  U.N.B. 
will  still  carry  on  its  own  work  in  Fredericton. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  N.S.,  has 
reported  against  the  federation  scheme,  and  their  report  and  recom- 
mendation will  be  submitted  to  a  Special  Convention  of  the  Maritime 
Baptists  to  be  held  at  Moncton  on  April  the  11th  to  receive  and  dispose 
of  the  report. 

The  public  schools  will  close  on  Thursday,  March  29th,  for  Easter 
Holidays,  and  will  reopen  on  Wednesday,  April  the  5th.  The  Provincial 
Normal  School  will  close  and  reopen  on  the  same  dates. 

Professor  Aaron  Perry  of  Manitoba  University,  Winnipeg,  recently 
paid  a  short  visit  to  Havelock,  Kings  Co.,  his  former  home. 

New  Brunswick's  new  Lieutenant-Governor,  Hon.  William  Frederick 
Todd,  was  sworn  into  office  in  the  Assembly  Room  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  the  28th.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 
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Instructor's  Desk  No.  1401 

J&wmmeer 

LABORATORY    FURNITURE 

Accuracy — the  watchword  of  industry,  has  moved  into  the  schools.  We 
think  more  of  accomplishing  absolutely  accurate  results  in  a  business-like 
way  than  of  a  scholastic  atmosphere. 

Accuracy  presupposes  perfect  equipment  in  the  teaching  of  the  Sciences. 

Kewaunee  has  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  by  producing  a  line  of 
Laboratory  Furniture  that  has  never  been  approached  as  a  manufacturing 
product  or  an  educational  adjunct. 

SUPERIOR  SERVICE  MAKES  FRIENDS 

Kewaunee  Laboratory  Furniture  is  always  selected  where  the  highest  edu- 
cational standards  in  classroom  equipment  are  observed,  and  its  long  and 
satisfactory  service  invariably  makes  for  it  many  friends. 

SOME  RECENT  INSTALLATIONS 
Sarnia  Tech.  School  South  Porcupine 

Amherstburg  High  School  Cornwall  Genl.  Hospital 

Alliston  High  School  Ridgetown  High  School 

Stayner  High  School  University  of  Montreal 

University  of  Sask.  St.  Mary's  Acad.,  Windsor 

Ask  for  a  Copy  of  the  New  Kewaunee  Book 

KEWAUNEE     MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Canadian  Sales  Division 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LIMITED 

265  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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For  the  fourth  successive  time  J.  Allison  Glen,  of  Russell,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Manitoba  Trustees'  Association  at  their  annual  con- 
vention which  was  held  on  February  26-27-28.  J.  A.  Marion,  of  St. 
Boniface,  was  elected  Vice-President  and  H.  W.  Cox-Smith,  of  High 
Bluff,  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  other  members  of  the  Executive  are 
as  follows:  S.  H.  Forrest,  Souris;  W.  H.  French,  Stony  Mountain; 
H.  N.  McNeill,  Dauphin;  William  Iverach,  Isabelle;  F.  W.  Ransom, 
Mountainside;  and  Dr.  Shortreed,  of  Grandview. 

Among  those  who  addressed  the  convention  were:  Premier  Bracken, 
and  J.  W.  Dafoe,  editor  of  the  Free  Press,  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Dafoe's 
address  was  a  very  important  one.  "Modern  methods  of  education 
take  too  much  time  out  of  a  person's  life",  declared  this  great  news- 
paperman. "Two  or  three  fundamental  subjects  should  be  specialized 
on",  he  said,  maintaining  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  mathematics  made  a  satisfactory  basis  for  culture.  High 
school  and  university  were  too  often  used  to  fill  in  time  while  the  student 
was  making  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  wished  to  do  in  life. 

"Don't  let  us  make  economy  our  objective,  however",  Mr.  Dafoe 
continued.  "This  world  cannot  function  without  educated  men  and 
women.  If  education  is  neglected,  the  cost  through  resulting  crime 
and  evil  will  be  greater.  If  one-fourth  of  the  money  blown  into  the  air 
in  1914-1918  had  been  spent  previously  in  education,  the  war  might 
have  been  prevented." 

A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  municipal  school 
boards,  and  the  convention  voted  to  defer  wider  action  on  the  matter 
until  the  citizens  were  better  acquainted  with  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  system. 

Authority  to  teach  the  French  language  for  one  hour  per  day  in 


--PAMPHLETS-- 

Nature  Study  -        -  20c. 

Agriculture     -  20c. 

Elementary  Geography  -  16c. 

Seat   Work    for    Junior 

Grades      -  15c. 

On  Pronouncing  Latin  -  15c. 

Development  of  the  Im- 
perial Conference     -  15c. 

The  Phonetic  Alphabet  -  10c. 

Rainfall  Maps    -    per  doz.  10c. 

THE  SCHOOL 

371  Bloor  St.  West    -     Toronto 


NOTHING 
LIKE  IT 


"I  would  like  to  see  your  method 
published  from  the  house  tops.  I 
have  never  before  seen  anything 
like  it." 

S.  A.  C,  South  Lawrence,  Mass. 

LATIN.  FRENCH,  GERMAN.  SPANISH,  by  Mail 

L'ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY 

414   BANK  ST..   OTTAWA 
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Queen's 
Summer 
School 

at  Kingston, 
Ontario 


Six  Weeks — July  4  to  August  15 

At  the  Fall  Convocation  of  Queen's 
University,  thirty-four  Canadian  teachers 
received  their  B.A.  degree  through  the 
facilities  of  Queen's  Summer  School  and 
Extra-mural  Courses.  The  Summer  Session 
affords  an  opportunity  to  teachers  to 
obtain  higher  qualifications.  Both  Pass 
and  Honour  Courses  are  offered.  #  The 
attendance  last  Summer  was  367,  eclipsing 
all  previous  records. 

Those  who  want  credit  towards  a 
degree  and  are  eligible  to  proceed  must 
register  before  May  1st  for  extra-mural 
work  and  write  on  the  September  examina- 
tions. 

Kingston  is  a  delightful  place  for  a 
Summer  holiday. 

Write  to  the  Registrar,  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, for  illustrated  pamphlets  and  Summer 
School  Announcements. 


McGill  University 

School  of  Physical  Education 


A  two-year  Diploma  course  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Physical 
Education.  Women  Students  only 
admitted  for  Session  1922-23. 
Special  Residence.  Session  begins 
late  in  September  and  ends  in 
May. 

The  demand  for  teachers  still 
exceeds  the  supply. 

For  special  Calendar  and  further 
information  apply  to  the 

Secretary, 

Dept.  of  Physical  Education, 
Molson  Hall, 

McGill  University, 
Montreal. 


PRANG  CRAYOGRAPH 

Prang  Crayograph  is  a  hard- 
pressed  crayon  formed  by 
great  pressure.  It  is  excep- 
tionally fine  and  true  in 
color,  giving  a  flat  tone  to 
the  drawing.  It  is  a  real 
artist's  crayon,  designed  for 
school  use,  and  is  noteworthy 
for  its  blending  qualities.  It 
contains  only  enough  wax  to 
make  it  clean  to  handle,  and 
will  far  outlast  a  wax  crayon. 
Standard  size  3^  x  5/16 
inches. 

Package  No.  19  contains  the 
standard  eight  colors.  Price, 
12  packages  for  $1.50.  Two 
packages  as  samples  for  25 
cents.  Sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  remittance. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

One  package  of  Crayograph 
Crayons  and  one  Prang 
Water  Color  box  (eight  semi- 
moist  colors)  sent  on  receipt 
of  fifty  cents. 


Write:  A.  J.  McCrae,  Agent 

23  Scott  St.      -     Toronto 


Sole  Makers: 
American  Crayon  Company,   - 


Sandusky,  Ohio 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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schools,  where  such  a  course  was  desired,  was  asked  by  A.  J.  Marion, 
of  St.  Boniface,  but  did  not  carry.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  the 
proposition  received  more  general  support  this  year  than  at  last  year's 
convention. 

Imposition  of  a  provincial  income  tax  with  a  view  to  ultimately 
increasing  educational  grants  was  favoured  by  the  convention. 

The  convention  further  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  curtailment  of 
school  health  services. 

"Whereas  the  mind  of  a  child  in  Grade  V  is  not  mature  enough  to 
rightly  absorb  English  history  as  it  is  taught  in  our  schools,  therefore  be 
it  resolved  that  biographies  of  the  truly  great  be  taught  in  Grades  III 
and  IV,  and  this  followed  in  Grade  V  by  the  teaching  of  Canadian  history, 
particularly  of  the  Western  Provinces,  thus  appealing  to  the  child's 
imagination  and  consequently  arousing  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  subject",  was  the  text  of  a  resolution  introduced  by  the  Brenda- 
Winchester  Association.     It  received  the  endorsation  of  the  trustees. 

This  year's  convention  was  a  very  successful  one  both  from  the 
numbers  who  attended  and  the  earnest  manner  in  which  the  delegates 
discussed  the  problems  placed  before  them. 

This  brief  sketch  would  be  very  incomplete  if  no  definite  references 
were  made  to  Premier  Bracken's  address.  Here  is  one  sentence:  " I  am 
convinced  we  need  more  men  in  the  teaching  profession  and  until  that 
stage  is  reached  education  in  this  country  will  be  inefficient  and 
inadequate".  Premier  Bracken  has  shown  himself  deeply  interested  in 
public  education. 

A  school  for  retail  merchants  was  held  at  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
Winnipeg,  from  March  6  to  9.  Among  the  speakers  were:  J.  S.  Knox, 
of  Cleveland;  W.  E.  Kock,  Chicago;  W.  Crawford,  C.  H.  Dahl,  J. 
Drewe,  S.  D.  Gilkerson,  W.  J.  Keyes,  S.  T.  Newton,  W.  E.  Parnum, 
H.  J.  Russell,  A.  J.  Webb  and  C.  S.  Wiggins. 

The  Bracken  Government  has  voted  $3,000  for  a  commission  to 
investigate  education  and  its  administration  in  Manitoba.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  some  authority  outside  of  the  province  will  be  asked  to 
conduct  the  study  of  conditions. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt  gave  three  lectures  in  Winnipeg  and  one  in 
Brandon  during  his  recent  visit  to  Western  Canada.  His  visit  is  having 
a  very  important  influence  upon  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards 
education. 


—aSFST0  ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM  ZT^L^y 

Largest  Permanent  Exhibition  in  Canada 
ARCHAEOLOGY.  GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY,  PALAEONTOLOGY,  ZOOLOGY 
Open  Daily,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Bloor,  Belt  Line,  Dupont, 

Sunday.  2  to  5  p.m.  and  Avenue  Road  Cars 
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"  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant" 

Editorial  Notes 

The  National  The  second  triennial  conference  of  the  National 

Council  of  Council  of  Education  brought  more  than  a  thousand 

Education  delegates    to   Toronto,    Easter   week.     The   opening 

meeting  that  filled  Massey  Hall  to  overflowing  was 
convincing  evidence  of  the  generous  energy  that  fostered  the  conference 
and  of  the  widespread  interest  in  education  in  Canada.  A  list  of 
speakers  including  from  Great  Britain,  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  Sir  Henry 
Newbolt,  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  a  guar- 
antee that  even  those  who  came  half  wayt  across  Canada  to  attend  the 
conference  would  be  richly  repaid.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  printed 
proceedings  will  extend  and  perpetuate  the  good  work  of  the  conference. 
It  was  a  magnificent  adventure  in  civic  enthusiasm  and  it  will  not  be 
the  last. 

Dr.   Samuel  The     Teachers'     Magazine,     Montreal,     numbers 

P.   Robins  among  the  contributors  to  its  latest  issue  the  venerable 

Samuel  P.  Robins,  LL.D.,  who,  as  a  teacher,  received 
one  of  the  first  certificates  issued  by  County  Boards  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Upper  Canada  in  1850.  Dr.  Robins,  now  ninety  years  of  age, 
attended  as  a  child  a  school  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
i.e.,  a  Lancasterian  Monitorial  School,  at  Plymouth,  England,  in  1838. 
Here  is  his  recollection  of  his  first  school:  "I  have  no  recollection  of 
any  lesson  in  reading,  spelling,  geography  or  grammar.  I  do  not 
remember  that  the  master  of  the  school  ever  taught  me  anything.  I 
have  a  hazy  persuasion  that  a  pupil-teacher,  stepping  from  seat  to  seat 
over  the  long  writing  desks,  supervised  the  writing;  but  I  have  a  very 
distinct  recollection  of  the  monitor  that  presided  over  the  class  in  the 
multiplication  table  that  I  entered.  The  class  was  one  of  nineteen  that, 
beginning  with  'twice  one  are  two,'  ended  with  'twenty  times  twenty 
are  four  hundred.'  I  think  I  see  the  very  large  school  hall  with  long 
empty  writing  desks  in  the  middle  and  forms  for  seats,  one  for  each 
desk.  Empty  as  I  now  see  them,  because  the  pupils  are  distributed 
in  the  multiplication  table  semicircles  of  which  the  right-hand  wall  of 
the  school  room  was  the  continuous  base,  the  nineteen  monitors  the 
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centres,  and  the  dozens  of  boys  the  circumferences.  I  do  not  remember 
into  which  of  the  semicircles  I  was  introduced,  but  it  must  have  been 
one  of  the  lowest  for  the  long-remembered  picture  of  the  school-room 
shows  me  many  classes  at  my  left  hand,  and  the  classes  ascended  step 
by  step  to  the  left.  That  there  were  nineteen  classes  in  all  is  not  a 
recollection  but  an  inference,  and  that  the  tables  ran  up  to  twenty 
times  twenty  is  a  recollection  of  later  date.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  din  of  the  school-room.  For  it  was  the  function  of  the  monitors 
to  keep  the  classes  chanting,  as  for  instance  in  the  three  times  class, 
from  three  times  one  are  three,  three  times  two  are  six  up  to  and  through 
three  times  twelve  are  thirty-six  on  to  three  times  twenty  are  sixty. 
Then  to  begin  the  same  wild  and  inspiring  (?)  chant  once  more  and  so 
to  be  repeated  from  day  to  day  until  impressed  on  the  memory." 
When  the  boy  was  twelve  years  old  his  family  came  out  to  Canada  and 
settled  near  Peterborough.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  teaching  in 
a  country  school  at  $8.00  a  month  and  "board  round."  His  first 
teacher's  permit  was  obtained  from  the  District  Superintendent  in 
1848  on  his  own  assurance  that  he  knew  "pretty  much  everything" 
about  arithmetic  and  on  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  demand  to  parse 
"I  shall  go."  His  reminiscences  are  remarkably  clear,  interesting  and 
well  expressed. 

Teachers '  The  annual  Report  for  1923  of  the  commissioners 

Super-  elected  by  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  to 

annuation  manage  the  Teacher's  and  Inspector's  Superannua- 

tion Fund  is  now  available.  The  revenue  of  the 
fund  from  teachers  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1922,  was  a  little 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars.  The  chief  disbursements  were: 
Annuities  to  contributors  who  gave  at  ledst  40  years'  service,  about 
$36,000;  annuities  to  the  contributors  who  gave  from  30  to  40  years' 
service,  and  who  asked  for  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  their  final  pen- 
sions, about  $11,000;  annuities  to  teachers  incapacitated  after  15  years' 
service,  about  $55,000;  refunds  to  the  estates  of  teachers  who  died  in 
service,  about  $4,000;  repayments  to  teachers  who  withdrew  half  their 
contributions  on  leaving  the  profession,  about  $8,500. 

The  number  of  teachers  superannuated  during  the  year  ending 
31st  October,  1922,  was  72,  and  the  total  number  since  the  fund  began 
has  been  367. 

Tables  have  been  prepared  showing  the  actuarial  equivalent  that 
may  be  expected  when  a  teacher  retires  in  good  health  after  30  or 
more  years  up  to  40  years  of  service.  These  tables  will  be  sent  to 
Inspectors  and  to  the  larger  public,  separate  and  high  schools.  In 
view  of  the  warning  contained  in  the  Commentary  published  with  the 
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Act  in  1917,  teachers  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  one  retiring  after 
thirty  years'  service  need  not  expect  to  receive  nearly  as  much  as  three- 
quarters  of  what  he  would  receive  after  forty  years.  These  figures  of 
course  do  not  refer  to  teachers  who  retire  on  account  of  being  physically 
incapacitated.  One  illustration  given  in  the  tables  is  as  follows: — 
"Consider  a  Teacher  who  is  not  incapacitated  but  is  now  55  years  old, 
who  has  served  36  years  in  all  and  who  had  contributed  to  the  Fund  for 
4  of  those  years  upon  a  salary  of  $1200,  which  was  the  average  salary  of 
the  past  ten  years,  and  which  is  supposed  to  continue  unchanged.  If 
this  Teacher  will  serve  another  4  years  he  will  be  entitled  to  count 
24  full  years  for  pension  and  can  retire  at  age  59  with  a  pension  of  $480. 
Such  a  Teacher  has,  under  the  Act,  the  right  to  discount  this  benefit. 
The  discounted,  or  actuarially  equivalent  value,  will  be  found  on  page 
6  to  be  $316.80  per  annum."  Another  case: — "Age  50.  Average  salary 
$900.  Total  service  30  years,  of  which  4  were  years  of  contribution  to 
the  Fund.  The  ultimate  pension  would  be  $405  at  age  60.  The 
actuarial  equivalent,  $147.10. 


Notes 

"Democratic  institutions  cannot  be  safe  until  a  majority  of  the 
people  can  be  trusted  to  observe  accurately  and  state  precisely  the 
results  of  their  observations,  but,  above  all,  to  draw  just  conclusions." 

— Charles  W.  Eliot. 


The  Forum  of  Education,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  appears  as  the  successor  to 
the  English  Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy.  The  new  editor,  succeed- 
ing the  late  Professor  J.  A.  Green,  is  Professor  G.  W.  Valentine,  professor 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  The  Forum  of  Educa- 
tion will  be  published  three  times  a  year  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Summer  School  in  Education  will  offer 
courses  this  summer  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.Paed.  and  D.Paed. 
The  session  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  July  3rd,  at  9  a.m.,  and  end  on 
Friday,  August  3rd.  Courses  will  be  offered  in  Science  of  Education, 
History  of  Education,  Educational  Administration  and  Psychology  of 
Education. 

In  connection  with  these  graduate  courses  in  Pedagogy  the  College 
of  Education  offers  several  attractive  research  scholarships  open  to 
teachers.  Further  information  with  regard  to  these  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  The  College  of  Education. 
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Inspector  J.  C.  Smith  of  East  Elgin  has  issued  Part  II  of  his  Teacher's 
Hand  Book,  published  by  the  Elgin  County  Council.  It  is  a  circular 
of  23  pages  and  index  and  contains  information  of  every  variety  bearing 
on  the  practical  details  of  rural  school  courses,  methods  and  adminis- 
tration. The  inexperienced  teacher  is  not  the  only  one  who  will  find 
this  handbook  useful  and  stimulating.  It  contains  bibliographies  of 
material  readily  available  on  school  and  community  activities,  on 
history  and  civics,  on  poetry,  on  agriculture  and  on  nearly  every  phase 
of  elementary  school  work. 


In  the  Historical  Survey  of  Education  Statistics  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  statistics  in  1921  it  was  stated  that  that  publication 
was  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  annual  reports  on  education 
in  Canada  based  upon  the  operation  of  the  scheme  of  co-ordinated 
statistics  of  education  approved  by  the  Conference  held  in  October 
1920.  The  first  of  these  reports  is  now  published  and  gives  statistics 
for  1921.  Age-grade  tables  are  given  for  five  provinces.  It  is  expected 
that  the  statistics  for  two  additional  provinces  will  be  available  next 
year.  Educational  activities  in  each  province  are  reviewed  and  an 
abstract  given  of  educational  legislation  during  the  year. 


Late  in  March  the  Ontario  Legislature  passed  a  Bill  which  constitutes 
the  Bureau  of  Archives  of  the  Province  as  a  department  of  State  statu- 
torily authorized  to  receive,  classify  and  index  the  public  records  of  the 
Province  and  to  render  them  accessible  to  the  students  of  history  and 
to  the  public  generally.  This,  for  teachers  especially,  is  a  very  important 
happening.  From  now  on  those  who  are  interested  in  historical  research 
will  be  sure  of  finding  such  material  as  Ontario  possesses  properly  in- 
dexed and  classified  and  ready  to  their  hands. 


The  attendance  at  the  Reunion  of  students  of  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education  breaks  a  record  each  year.  This  year  950  were  present. 
The  huge  Crystal  Ball  Room  of  the  King  Edward  overflowed  into  the 
Pompeian  Dining  Room.  After  dinner  guests  filled  the  gallery  of  the 
Ball  Room  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  Among 
the  guests  at  the  high  table  were:  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Sir  Robert  Falconer,  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  The  Hon.  R.  H. 
Grant,  Minister  of  Education;  Dr.  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education;  Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  Dr.  John  Waugh,  Mr.  Vincent 
Massey,  Dean  Fox  of  Western  University,  London;  Dean  MacLay  of 
McMaster  University,  Mr.  J.  G.  Elliott,  President  of  the  O.E.A.;  Dr. 
Tory,  President  of  the  University  of  Alberta;  Mr.  S.  J.  Willis,  Super- 
intendent of  Education  in   British   Columbia,   and   Dean   Coleman,   a 
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former  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  now  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  Dean 
Pakenham  presided.  Owing  to  unavoidable  delay  in  handling  such  an 
unexpected  number  the  time  was  too  short  to  allow  addresses  from 
representative  students  of  former  years,  for  at  eight  o'clock  the  gathering 
adjourned  to  Massey  Hall,  where  seats  had  been  reserved  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  National  Council  of  Education.  Here  inspiring  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Sir  Michael  Sadler  and  by  President  Tory  of  the 
University  of  Alberta.  It  was  a  great  occasion  and  the  throng  was  a 
warning  for  next  year — get  your  tickets  early. 


President  of  the  0.  E.  A. 

In  elevating  Mr.  Martin  Kerr,  B.A.,  the  popular  Principal  of  Earl 
Kitchener  School,  Hamilton,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  teachers  of  Ontario  have  selected  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  Public 
School  Section  for  a  signal  hon- 
our— the  latest  of  many  which 
have  come  to  him. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  he  first 
visited  the  O.E.A.  and  became  a 
member.  That  was  before  he 
joined  the  Hamilton  staff,  when 
he  was  a  young,  unknown,  untried 
teacher  in  St.  Thomas.  During 
all  these  years,  he  has  shown 
himself  an  active,  aggressive 
member  of  his  profession  and  he 
has  had  a  trusted  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  great  Association, 
as  evidenced  by  the  many  prefer- 
ments which  he  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  his  fellow   teachers. 

These  preferments  include  the  Presidency  of  the  Hamilton  Principals' 
Association,  the  Presidency  of  the  Hamilton  Teachers'  Council,  and  the 
Presidency  of  the  Public  School  Section  of  the  O.E.A. ,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  progressive  Sections  of  the  Association.  He  was 
chosen  as  the  first  President  of  the  Ontario  Public  School  Men  Teachers' 
Federation,  directing  the  early  steps  of  that  Federation  with  marked 
success.  His  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Teaching  Profession  at 
large  has  merited  the  recognition  which  he  has  just  received.  We  wish 
the  O.E.A.  a  most  prosperous  year  under  his  presidency. 


The  Educational  Outlook 

RT.   HON.   H.   A.   L.   FISHER 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  England  from  1916  to  1922.  The  series  is  repro- 
duced from  The  Teacher's  World,  London,  England,  by  arrangement  with  the  publisher. 

IV.  Equal  Pay 

The  three  preceding  papers  have  been  devoted  to  questions  which 
are  political  and  financial  rather  than  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  term  educa- 
tional. I  would  not,  however,  have  it  imagined  that  I  regard  it  as  a 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  be  occupied  with  such  questions.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  best  teachers  in  this  country  have  better  things  to  think 
about  than  salaries  or  trades  union  policy.  They  do  not  care  about  the 
politics  of  the  profession.  Their  interest  is  in  their  schools  and  their 
children,  in  their  hobbies  and  studies  and  amusements.  They  make 
no  great  figure  at  union  gatherings.  They  are  not  orators;  they  have 
no  taste  for  agitation.  They  work  quietly,  steadily,  and  devotedly. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Unfortunately  the  public  impression  of  the  profession  is  not  to  be 
derived  from  the  quiet  member,  but  from  those  who  are  vocal,  who 
voice  its  grievances  and  proclaim  the  need  for  amendments  and  reform. 
And  during  the  next  few  years  it  will  become  more  than  ever  important 
that  this  vocal  and  directing  portion  of  the  profession  should  commend 
itself  to  the  genefal  public  as  being  intelligent,  sensible,  and  free  from 
any  form  of  fanaticism. 

To  this  end  it  is  specially  desirable  to  avoid  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  rift  between  the  men  and  women  teachers  in  our  elementary  schools. 
Information  has  reached  me  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  bitter 
feeling  has  grown  up  between  the  sexes,  which  is  a  serious  menace  to  the 
harmony  that  ought  always  to  prevail  among  those  who  follow  one  of 
the  great  liberal  callings.  Part  of  this  feeling  is,  I  understand,  due  to  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  some  men  that  the  women  are  more  liberally  paid 
than  they  should  be,  and  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
some  women  that  the  pay  of  women  should  be  equal  to  that  of  men. 
Equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  the  cry. 

Now,  no  individual  should  have  any  ill  will  against  any  other  indi- 
vidual because  he  or  she  objects  to  the  principles  upon  which  salaries 
are  adjusted  between  them.  The  objection  should  be  lodged  against 
the  local  authorities  or  the  Burnham  Committees,  against  the  system 
in  fact,  but  never  against  the  individual.    The  individual  woman  teacher 
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is  not  to  blame  if  she  is  underpaid,  or  if  she  is  over-paid.  Nor  is  any- 
thing more  calculated  to  injure  the  reputation  of  elementary  teachers 
in  the  country  than  the  spread  of  an  idea  that  the  men  and  women  are 
not  on  speaking  terms  because  of  salary  differences.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  this  disease  is  very  local  and  very  limited.  I  have  heard,  however, 
on  good  authority  that  it  does  in  certain  places  prevail. 

And  this  leads  me  back  to  the  point  which  I  laboured  to  establish 
in  a  preceding  paper,  i.e.,  that  a  teacher,  when  considering  whether  or 
no  he  or  she  should  take  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  whether  public  or 
private,  should  always  ask  a  preliminary  question,  "How  will  it  affect 
Education?"  Let  us  take  as  a  case  in  point  the  agitation  for  equal  pay 
for  women  teachers. 

The  demand  has  an  obvious  foundation  in  reason.  The  women 
teachers  are  as  well  qualified  as  the  men,  and  they  work  as  long  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  on  public  grounds  desirable  that  the  male 
teacher  in  our  elementary  school  should  marry  early,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  female  teacher  should  for  some  years  remain  unmarried.  Indeed, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  young  women  teachers  in  our  schools  who 
do  not  propose  to  make  teaching  their  life-work.  They  take  up  the  pro- 
fession as  girls,  and  they  hope  to  get  out  of  it  on  marriage.  The  re- 
sponsibilities and  burdens  of  men  and  women  tend  therefore  to  differ. 
They  may  be  identical  in  particular  instances.  They  may  be  identical 
in  many  instances,  but  they  tend,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  heavier  in  the 
case  of  men  than  they  are  in  the  case  of  women. 

It  might,  then,  be  argued  that  the  ideal  system  would  be  to  estab- 
lish an  identical  salary  for  men  and  women  and  to  add  to  this  identical 
salary  allowances  for  marriage,  children,  and  other  dependents.  Such 
a  scheme  would  meet  the  claims  of  ideal  justice,  but  would  it  not  be 
most  difficult  to  work,  would  it  not  create  perhaps  more  heartburnings 
than  it  would  alleviate,  and  would  it  possess  the  simple  attraction  to 
new  entrants  to  the  profession  which  is  afforded  by  a  scheme  of  sub- 
stantive salaries  such  as  we  now  possess? 

In  any  case,  the  proposal  is  not  immediately  practical.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  less  liberal  equal  scale,  with  variable  allowances,  for  the 
present  more  liberal  unequal  scale,  without  allowances,  would  amount 
to  a  revolution,  and  we  have  been  promised  a  reign  of  tranquillity.  It 
is  the  part,  then,  of  wisdom  to  accept  at  present  what  we  cannot  avoid, 
and  to  examine  whether  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  education  to  introduce 
an  equality  in  substantive  Salaries. 

The  proposal  can  only  mean  one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  man's 
pay  should  descend  to  the  level  of  the  woman's,  or  that  the  woman's  pay 
should  rise  to  the  level  of  the  man's.  To  adopt  the  first  alternative 
would  drive  the  men  from  the  schools.     This,  admittedly,  would  be  a 
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great  injury  to  education,  and  we  must  rule  it  out  of  account.  The 
choice  of  the  second  course  would  add  some  seven  millions  to  the  educa- 
tional budget. 

The  advocates  of  equal  pay  must  therefore  ask  themselves  whether 
the  next  additional  seven  millions  which  Parliament  may  vote  for 
education  should  go  to  them  or  to  the  children.  If  I  had  the  spending 
of  the  money  it  should  go  to  the  children.  It  should  be  spent  in  more 
clinics  for  ailing  children  in  our  big  industrial  towns,,  in  more  play- 
centres,  in  the  employment  of  more  teachers  where  the  classes  are 
already  too  large,  in  the  provision  of  more  secondary  and  continuation 
schools,  and  of  more  playgrounds,  in  the  replacement  of  unsanitary 
school  buildings  and  the  general  overtaking  of  the  building  arrears  left 
by  the  war,  in  the  provision  of  ampler  supplies  of  school  books,  and  of 
more  free  places  and  maintenance  allowances.  Frankly,  I  would  not 
spend  the  next  seven,  or  the  next  fourteen,  or  the  next  twenty-one 
millions  in  adding  to  Burnham  scale  salaries  anywhere.  I  would  spend 
them  directly  in  the  ways  I  have  indicated. 

It  is  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  there  is  unlimited  money  for 
education.  The  money  is  strictly  limited  now,  though  more  will,  we 
hope,  be  available  hereafter  when  trade  revives  and  as  our  war  charges 
diminish.  Consequently  we  have  continually  to  make  the  choice 
whether  to  spend  on  the  teachers  or  on  the  children.  It  is  often  a  most 
painful  alternative.  Nobody  knows  this  better  than  I,  for  in  consenting 
to  the  Burnham  scales  I  knew  that  I  was  decreeing  the  postponement  of 
the  continuation  schools  all  over  the  country. 


The  professor  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his  new  concrete  pathway. 
Tommy,  aged  six,  had  been  watching  the  proceedings  with  great  interest,  and  at 
length,  deeming  the  time  right  for  trial,  started  to  cross  before  the  mixture  had  time 
to  dry. 

When  the  professor  displayed  his  annoyance  a  passer-by  observed: 

"Why,  professor,  I  thought  you  liked  children." 

"I  like  them  all  right  in  the  abstract,"  the  professor  replied,  "but  not  in  the  con- 
crete."— N.  Y.  Globe. 


Bob — 'Dad,  can  you  sign  your  name  with  your  eyes  shut?" 

Mr.  Byrd— "Certainly." 

Bob — "Well,  then,  shut  your  eyes  and  sign  my  report  card." 


Type  Lessons  in  Geography 

DR.   H.    E.   AMOSS 

Hamilton  Normal  School 

The  Seasons — Junior  Fourth 

SENSE  experiences  will  form  a  better  foundation  for  a  study  of 
the  " seasons"  than  diagrams,  globes,  and  helioterrae.  The  usual 
pupil  has  neither  the  concrete  knowledge,  nor  the  abstracting 
ability  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  these  highly  representative  symbols. 

The  following  record  sheet  and  chart  illustrate  Lessons  1,  9,  40, 
73,  98  (see  "A  Public  School  Geography  Programme",  The  School, 
February,  1923).  The  records  may  be  taken  each  Wednesday.  Month 
by  month,  certain  pupils  may  be  given  the  responsibility  of  looking 
after  each  item.  As  well  as  individual  records  and  charts,  a  large  school 
record  and  chart  should  be  kept  for  reference.  To  obtain  the  shadow 
length,  measure  at  noon  from  the  wall  beneath  the  south  window  to 
the  edge  of  the  shadow  of  the  window  sill  upon  the  floor.  If  the  school 
has  a  thermometer,  the  noon  readings  may  be  recorded;  if  not,  use 
terms  hot,  warm,  mild,  cool,  cold,  very  cold. 

Lessons  9,  40,  73,  and  98  are  introduced  chiefly  to  teach  the  pupils 
the  use  of  graphs,  a  mode  of  expression  seen  so  frequently  now-a-days 
in  the  papers.    These  graphs  should  be  drawn  from  the  records. 


Date 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

Shadow  Length 

Temperature 

Time 

Place 

Time 

Place 

at  Noon 

1923     Sept. 

5 

5.27 

N.E.- 

6.31 

N.W.- 

22" 

68' 

11 

12 

5.34 

N.E.- 

6.18 

N.W.- 

23" 

65' 

1 1 

21 

5.45 

East 

6.02 

West 

24" 

70' 

" 

26 

5.50 

S.E.+ 

5.53 

S.W.+ 

25" 

69' 

Oct. 

3 

5.58 

S.E.+ 

5.39 

S.W.+ 

26" 

65' 

" 

10 

6.07 

S.E.+ 

5.27 

S.W.+ 

27" 

64' 

" 

17 

6.15 

S.E.+ 

5.15 

S.W.+ 

29" 

40' 

" 

24 

6.21 

S.E.+ 

5.09 

S.W.+ 

30" 

58' 

" 

31 

6.33 

S.E.+ 

4.54 

S.W.+ 

31" 

57' 

Nov 

7 

6.42 

S.E.+ 

4.45 

S.W.+ 

32" 

39' 

1 1 

14 

6.52 

S.E.+ 

4.37 

S.W.+ 

33" 

32' 

" 

21 

7.01 

S.E.+ 

4.30 

S.W.+ 

35" 

31' 

" 

28 

7.09 

S.E.+ 

4.26 

S.W.+ 

36" 

28' 

Dec. 

5 

7.17 

S.E.+ 

4.23 

S.W.+ 

37" 

46' 

" 

12 

7.24 

S.E.+ 

4.23 

S.W.+ 

38" 

18' 

11 

21 

7.31 

S.E. 

4.25 

S.W. 

40" 

5' 

11 

26 

7.33 

S.E.- 

4.28 

S.W.- 

38" 

-2' 

1924     Jan. 

2 

7.34 

S.E.- 

4.33 

S.W.— 

37" 

10' 

" 

9 

7.33 

S.E.- 

4.41 

S.W.- 

36" 

18' 

" 

16 

7.31 

S.E.- 

4.48 

S.W.- 

35" 

25' 
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Date 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

Shadow  Length 

Temperatur 

Time 

Place 

Time 

Place 

at  Noon 

1924     Jan.    23 

7.27 

S.E.- 

4.56 

S.W.- 

33" 

35' 

"     30 

7.21 

S.E.- 

5.07 

S.W.- 

32" 

27' 

Feb.     6 

7.13 

S.E.- 

5.16 

S.W.- 

31" 

30' 

"     13 

7.03 

S.E.- 

5.26 

S.W.- 

30" 

28' 

"     20 

6.50 

S.E  - 

5.38 

SW  -  . 

28" 

10' 

"    27 

6.42 

S.E.- 

5.45 

S.W.- 

27" 

48' 

Mar.    5 

6.32 

S.E.- 

5.52 

S.W.- 

26" 

31' 

"     12 

6.20 

S.E.- 

6.01 

S.W.- 

25" 

35' 

"     21 

6.00 

East 

6.14 

West 

24" 

30' 

"     26 

5.55 

N.E.+ 

6.18 

N.W.+ 

23" 

40' 

Apr.     2 

5.42 

N.E.+ 

6.26 

N.W.+ 

22" 

52' 

"      9 

5.30 

N.E.+ 

6.35 

N.W.+ 

21" 

46' 

"     16 

5.17 

N.E.+ 

6.43 

N.W.+ 

20" 

39' 

"     23 

5.06 

N.E.+ 

6.52 

N.W.+ 

18" 

41' 

"     30 

4.56 

N.E.+ 

7.00 

N.W.+ 

17" 

49' 

May    7 

4.46 

N.E.+ 

7.07 

N.W.+ 

16" 

56' 

"     14 

4.37 

N.E.+ 

7.16 

N.W.+ 

15" 

68' 

"     21 

4.29 

N.E.+ 

7.25 

N.W.+ 

13" 

55' 

11     28 

4.25 

.  N.E.+ 

7.29 

N.W.+ 

12" 

62' 

June     4 

4.21 

N.E.+ 

7.35 

N.W.+ 

11" 

70' 

"     11 

4.19 

N.E.+ 

7.40 

NW  + 

10" 

76' 

"    21 

4.19 

N.E. 

7.45 

N.W. 

8" 

85' 

"     25 

4.19 

N.E.- 

7.45 

N.W.- 

9" 

80' 

Marjorie  Millar. 

Lesson  92 

Preparation : — A  brief  discussion  of  the  presence  of  the  sun  during 
the  day,  its  absence  during  the  night,  its  partial  concealment  by  clouds 
lessening  the  amount  of  light;  also,  how  the  sun  is  seen  in  the  east  at 
daybreak,  overhead  at  noon,  in  the  west  at  night. 

Problem: — How  to  account  for  this  change  of  position? 

Development: — -(1)  The  possibility  of  the  sun's  moving  about  the 
earth.    How  the  ancients  held  to  this  idea.    The  sun  god  and  his  chariot. 

(2)  A  boy  stands  facing  the  window.  His  face  is  light,  his  back  dark. 
He  turns  a  half  circle;  his  face  is  dark,  his  back  light.  Day  and  night 
may  be  caused  by  the  earth  rotating.  Compare  the  movement  of  the 
sun  to  a  circling  landscape  when  one  is  on  a  merry-go-round,  or  on  a 
moving  train. 

(3)  Repeat  the  dramatization,  finding  when  the  boy's  face  is  at 
morning,  forenoon,  noon,  etc. 

(4)  Repeat,  using  a  globe.  A  small  plasticine  face  on  the  globe 
makes  for  vividness. 

(5)  The  globe  is  always  half  light,  half  dark.  It  rotates  once  in 
twenty-four  hours. 
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No.   1 


(6)  Repeat  the  dramatization  (2)  and  (3)  placarding  the  boy's 
left  shoulder  ''Niagara",  his  right  "Hamilton".  How  must  the  boy 
rotate  so  that  " Hamilton "  will  see  the  sun  rise  (window)  looking  "Niag- 
ara" way  (eastward)?  Repeat  with  globe  so  that  "America"  will  see 
the  s^un  rise  looking  " Europe"  way  (eastward).  World  turns  from  west 
to  east. 

(7)  Explain  terms  axis  and  poles  by  comparisons  with  axle  and 
hubs  of  a  wheel,  or  peg  and  peg  ends  of  a  spinning  top. 

Expression: — Other  pupils  represent  the  dramatization,  or  repeat 
the  demonstrations  with  the  globe. 

Lesson  93 

Preparation: — Are  there  other  changes  in  the  amount  of  daylight 
and  in  the  positions  of  the  sun  (see  records). 

Problem: — -How  to  account  for  the  changes  we  call  the  seasons? 
This  will  require  several  lessons.  To-day  I  will  tell  the  story  of  the  early 
life  of  the  world. 

Development: — (1)  The  ancient  sun,  its  immense  size,  and  rotation. 
Present  day  nebulae. 
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(2)  The  sun's  shrinkage.  Compare  to  a  pneumatic  tire  when  chilled, 
or  a  cake  when  the  oven  door  is  opened. 

(3)  The  inequality  of  the  shrinkage  and  the  worlds  which  were 
successively  left  behind.  Their  revolution  a  continuation  of  the  sun's 
rotatory  motion. 

(4)  The  earth  cloud  forming  into  a  huge  drop.  Compare  to  steam 
condensing  when  chilled. 

(5)  The  constant  direction  of  the  North  Star.  Let  an  object  high 
up  on  the  north  wall  represent  the  North  Star.  Show  that  it  is  only 
when  the  North  Pole  points  toward  the  North  Star,  that  the  direction 
of  the  latter  is  constant. 

Expression: — -(1)  Dramatization. 

Act  I.  Twelve  pupils  loosely  clustered  on  the  floor  and  slowly 
rotating  en  masse,  represent  the  ancient  sun. 

Act  II.  Growing  slightly  more  compact,  and  rotating  en  masse  more 
rapidly  they  leave  one  of  their  number  behind  who  revolves  at  original 
rate  of  rotation. 

Act  III.  This  process  is  repeated,  the  sun  growing  more  compact, 
smaller  and  rotating  more  rapidly,  until  eight  planets  have  been  formed, 
whose  periods  of  revolution  successively  decrease.  If  desired  the  planets 
(pupils)  may  be  placarded. 

(2)  A  written  story  of  the  birth  of  the  earth. 

Lesson  94 

Preparation: — -A  review  of  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  world. 

Problem: — To  study  the  path  of  the  earth's  revolution  (its  orbit). 

Development: — (1)  Two  knives  stuck  a  foot  apart  in  the  floor  in 
a  north  south  line.  With  a  twelve-foot  string  tied  to  form  a  circle 
draw  an  ellipse.  An  object  high  on  the  north  wall  represents  the  North 
Star.  This  ellipse  represents  the  earth's  orbit.  The  sun  (some  object 
or  a  pupil)  is  at  the  ''centre"  nearest  the  North  Star. 

(2)  The  position  of  the  earth  when  farthest  from  the  sun;  chalk 
June  21  on  the  floor.    The  position  when  nearest  December  21. 

(3)  Join  these  two  positions  (long  diameter).  Chalk  through  the 
sun's  location  a  short  diameter  at  right  angles.  Locate  March  21  and 
September  21. 

(4)  The  two  halves  of  the  orbit  about  the  short  diameter  are  unequal. 
Count  the  days  from  March  21  to  September  21;  from  September 
21  to  March  21.  It  takes  the  earth  2-3  days'  extra  time  to  make  the 
longer  trip.  From  June  21  to  December  21  and  from  December  21 
to  June  21  the  trip  is  equal. 

Expression: — A  drawing  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
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Lesson  95 

Preparation  and  Problem: — The  problem  has  probably  arisen  during 
the  previous  lesson — -"If  the  earth  is  farthest  from  the  sun  in  June 
and  nearest  to  the  sun  in  December  why  do  we  then  have  summer  and 
winter?" 

Development: — (1)  Looking  at  the  year's  record,  the  pupils  find  that 
the  sun  shines  the  longest  time  per  day  in  June  and  the  shortest  time 
per  day  in  December.  When  the  furnace  burns  overtime  we  have 
our  warm  season;  half  time,  our  moderate  seasons;  undertime,  our 
cold  season. 

(2)  Looking  again  at  the  shadow  length  record,  the  pupils  find 
that  the  sun's  rays  fall  with  the  greatest  slant  in  December  and  with 
the  least  slant  in  June. 

(3)  An  inch  square  opening  in  the  window  blind,  or  in  a  sheet  of 
dampened  paper  plastered  on  the  window  pane;  hold  a  sheet  of  card- 
board perpendicular  to  the  sunbeam,  obliquely  to  the  sunbeam;  outline 
the  resulting  light  spots. 

(4)  A  dozen  pencils  tied  in  a  bundle.  Pretend  that  each  is  a  sun- 
beam. Place  perpendicularly,  obliquely  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  outline 
the  space  covered  in  each  case. 

(5)  Hold  one  wet  slate  perpendicularly,  and  a  second  obliquely  to 
the  sun's  rays.    First  dries  sooner. 

(6)  Conclusion— When  the  sun's  rays  fall  perpendicularly  they 
cover  a  small  surface  and  give  out  much  heat;  slantingly,  a  larger  surface 
and  less  heat;  at  a  half  slant,  a  medium  surface  and  medium  heat. 

Application: — (1)  In  our  summer  the  sun  works  fifteen  hours  a 
day,  and  works  harder  because  it  shines  nearly  straight  down — in 
winter? — in  spring?— in  autumn? 

(2)  Account  for  the  heating  power  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  fore- 
noon, noon,  etc. 

Lesson  96 

Preparation: — I  hope  you  have  bribed  the  janitor  to  leave  that 
chalked  orbit  on  the  floor,  because  we  will  need  it  again. 

Problem: — Why  does  the  sun  shine  more  perpendicularly  and  for 
a  longer  time  each  day  in  summer  than  in  winter?  This  problem  likely 
will  have  arisen  during  the  previous  lesson. 

Development: — -(1)  Dramatization.  The  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
boy  represent  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  feet  and  legs  the  Southern. 
Standing  on  the  spot  marked  December  21,  he  faces  the  North  Star 
(an  object  high  on  the  north  wall)  and  inclines  his  body  toward  it— 
The  Northern  Hemisphere  is  turned  from  the  sun,  the  Southern  toward  it. 

(2)  Still  facing  the  North  Star  and  inclined  toward  it,  he  moves 
a  quarter  circle  to  March  21, — -The  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres 
have  an  equal  sidewise  presentation  toward  the  sun. 
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(3)  (4)  June  21  and  September  21  are  similarly  dramatized.  Repeti- 
tion by  several  pupils  until  the  constant  inclination  of  the  axis  toward 
the  North  Star  is  established.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  might  also  be 
represented,  though  this  demands  a  supple  body. 

(5)   Repeat  using  a  globe  with  a  candle,  lamp,  or  flashlight  for  the 

sun.     The  proportionate  amount  of  daylight  and  darkness  in  the  two 

hemispheres  during  the  different  seasons  can  be  measured  by  a  string. 

Expression:-— (1)  Several  pupils  may  repeat  the  globe  demonstration 

explaining  the  conditions. 

(2)  A  written  account  such  as— In  June  the  Northern  Hemisphere 

facing   the    North    Star    is 
lesso/v?7  \  turned  toward  the  sun  mak- 

ing the  days  long  and  giving 
us  direct  sunlight.  This 
causes  summer,  etc. 

Lesson  97 
.  .  ^  Preparation    Problem: — ■ 

To  find  where  the  sun  is 
shining  vertically  March, 
June,  September  and  Dec- 
ember 21. 

Development:— (1)  Place 
the  globe  on  the  chalked 
orbit  at  the  spot  marked 
March  21,  and  a  candle, 
lamp,  or  flashlight  at  the 
sun's  location.  One  pupil 
holds  the  globe  so  that  its 
axis  points  toward  the  North 
Star;  a  second,  directed  by 
a  third  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  orbit,  holds  a  stick  of 
chalk  on  the  light  spot;  a 
fourth  rotates  the  globe,  causing  the  chalk  to  mark  the  equator.  At 
this  date  the  sun  shines  vertically  upon  the  equator. 

(2)  In  a  similar  way  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  may  be 
found. 

(3)  If  the  chalk  be  held  at  the  upper  shadow  edge  on  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  December  21,  the  Arctic  Circle,  within  which  all  is  night, 
may  be  found.     Similarly  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

Expression: — A  drawing  showing  the  five  great  circles. 

Lessons  99-100 
These  are  intended  as  review  lessons. 


Agriculture  for  May 

george  o.  McMillan,  m.a.,  b.paed. 

Normal  School,  Hamilton 
LESSON    I.      THE    FEEDING    HABITS    AND    MOUTH    PARTS    OF    INSECTS. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  pupils  provide  a  variety  of  adult  insects 
and  larvae  for  study  in  school.  If  kept  alive,  their  feeding  habits  may 
be  observed.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  collection  includes  potato  beetles 
and  larvae,  May  beetles,  ground  beetles,  bees,  mosquitoes,  house  flies 
and  plant   lice. 

Review  with  the  class  the  life  history  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  or 
other  insect  as  you  followed  its  development  in  September. 

1.  Egg — multiplying  stage. 

2.  Larva — feeding  and  growing  stage. 

3.  Pupa — -transforming  stage. 

4.  Adult — dispersing  stage. 

In  which  stages  are  insects  most  injurious?  Why?  Name  a  number 
of  insects  with  which  you  are  acquainted  that  are  injurious  in  the  larval 
stage.  What  harm  does  each  do?  Repeat  for  insects  injurious  in  the 
adult  stage.  Knowledge  of  life  history  and  feeding  habits  will  help  one 
in  deciding  on  a  remedy. 

Examine  potato  beetles  feeding  on  a  potato  leaf.  Where  are  they 
found  on  the  leaf?  What  is  the  effect  on  the  leaf?  Observe  the  position 
of  the  insect  and  especially  of  its  head  when  feeding.  WTould  a  human 
being  bite  at  a  leaf  in  a  similar  way?  Witfi  a  pin  or  knife  lay  open  the 
lips  of  a  dead  potatip  beetle.  See  how  they  assist  in  gathering  in  the 
food.  In  the  mouth  we  see  two  dark  coloured,  hard  jaws  with  rough 
surfaces  which  meet  in  the  middle  line.  They  are  attached  at  the 
sides.  Can  you  see  that  they  are  adapted  to  work  sidewise?  How 
does  this  affect  the  position  of  the  insect's  head  when  feeding?  Are 
such  mouth  parts  adapted  for  biting  or  for  sucking  food? 

Examine  the  mouth  of  the  bee  or  the  mosquito.  Can  you  find  lips 
and  jaws?  Here  one  finds  a  long,  fine  tube  pointed  at  the  outer  end. 
With  this  the  insect  pierces  its  food  supply.  On  what  do  these  insects 
feed?  Can  t,hey  take  solid  food?  Give  reasons  tor  your  answer. 
Watch  plant  lice  feeding  on  a  leaf  of  cabbage,  lettuce  or  other  plant. 
See  whether  they  move  about  freely.  With  the  tip  of  a  pencil  move 
one  slightly  to  one  side.  Does  its  head  move  readily?  Account  for 
what  you  observe.  With  a  hand  lens  examine  its  mouth  parts.  You 
will  find  that  its  sucking  mouth  parts  or  proboscis  is  inserted  into  the 
leaf.     It  sucks  its  food  from  within  the  leaf. 
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When  mosquitoes  are  numerous  crush  one  or  two  as  they  settle  on 
the  hand.  Allow  another  to  remain  for  some  time  and  then  crush  it. 
Account  for  the  blood  present  in  the  last  case. 

Examine  the  mouth  parts  of  the  remaining  insects  and  determine  how 
they  get  their  food.  The  house  fly  will  be  fou(nd  to  have  a  proboscis. 
Instead  of  being  pointep!  the  erid  is  broad  and  flat  and  rasp-like.  It  can 
absorb  liquids  only.  When  it  finds  a  solid  substance  such  as  sugar  it 
pours  out  saliva  and  rasps  the  sugar  until  part  dissolves.  It  then 
sucks  it  into  its  mouth. 

How  many  methods  of  feeding  have  we  found  among  insects?  Does 
one  find  such  mouth  parts  in  larvae?  What  relation  do  you  find  between 
the  method  of  feeding  and  the  structure  of  the  mouth  parts? 

References — Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  250- — 
Insects  Affecting  Fruit  Trees.  Bulletin  No.  251 — Insects  Affecting 
Vegetables. 

LESSON  II.   INSECTS  AND  SPRAYS. 

Obtain  from  the  class  the  names  of  a  number  of  injurious  insects 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  On  the  board  arrange  these  names  in 
two  columns  under  the  headings  "  Biting  Insects  "  and  "Sucking  Insects". 
By  rapid  review  of  their  feeding  habits  consider  their  effects  on  the 
various  plants.  Biting  insects  in  all  cases  eat  the  solid  particles  of  the 
plant.  How  can  such  insects  be  destroyed?  Spraying  the  plant  with  a 
stomach  poison  such  as  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead  will  destroy  them. 
Will  such  treatment  destroy  sucking  insects?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer.  To  destroy  sucking  insects  contact  poisons  are  used,  i.e., 
substances  such  as  whale  oil  soap,  kerosene  emulsion  or  lime-sulphur 
which  close  the  breathing  pores  of  the  insect  or  destroy  the  body  of 
the  insect  by  contact  with  it.  Substances  used  for  destroying  insects 
are  called  insecticides.  From  the  pupils'  past  experiences  and  by 
reference  to  Bulletin  No.  250,  pages  50-54,  and  Bulletin  No.  251,  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  pages  31-32,  list  the  insecticides  more 
commonly  used  in  Ontario.  State  the  strength  or  strengths  at  which 
each  is  used  and  the  specific  use  of  each. 

LESSON  III.   SPRAYS  AND  SPRAYING. 

(See  Bulletin  No.  250,  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  page  52.) 
To  prepare  and  use  lime-sulphur  wash  (for  use  on  dormant  wood) : 

Fresh  stone  lime 20  lbs.  or    320  oz. 

Flowers  of  sulphur 15  lbs.  or    240  oz. 

Water 40  gal.  or    320  pts. 

Since  we  cannot  easily  handle  40  gal.  in  school  we  shall  reduce  the 
quantities  to  ounces  and  pints,  and  divide  by  the  H.C.F.  We  get 
4  oz.,  3  oz.,  and  4  pts.  respectively. 
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Stir  four  ounces  of  the  lime  into  two  pints  of  boiling  water  in  a  metal 
pail.  Add  a  little  water  to  the  three  ounces  of  sulphur  to  form  a  paste. 
Stir  the  paste  into  the  lime.  Boil  one  hour  with  stirring.  Add  water  to 
produce  four  pints  and  strain .  With  a  hand  spray  apply  to  dormant  wood 
affected  with  San  Jose  scale  or  oyster-shell  scale.  In  early  May  place 
in  two  bottles  of  water  apple  twigs  infested  with  oyster-shell  scale. 
Be  certain  that  eggs  are  present.  To  do  this  remove  a  few  scales  and 
look  for  numerous  small,  white  or  yellowish  eggs  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Spray  one  with  lime-sulphur  and  leave  the  other  unsprayed. 
Observe  from  day  to  day  until  the  insects  emerge  from  the  unsprayed 
scales.  They  may  appear  in  late  May  or  in  June.  Do  they  emerge 
from  the  sprayed  sample  as  well?      Lime-sulphur  is  a  contact  poison. 

By  reducing  the  formulae  to  small  proportions  have  the  pupils  prepare 
and  apply  kerosene  emulsion  for  use  against  the  aphis  and  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  fungi. 


Queen's  Extension  Courses  for  Teachers 

A.  H.  CARR,  C.A. 

Director,  Department  of  Extension,  Queen's  University 

"  TUST  by  accident  last  summer  I  learned  from  one  of  your  students 
that  teachers  could  advance  to  the  Arts  degree  while  teaching." 
J  This  is  the  statement  in  a  recent  letter  from  one  of  our  extra-mural 
students  who  registered  for  the  first  time  last  Fall.  There  must  be  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  in  Ontario  who  have  not  yet  received  the  facts  about 
the  extension  courses  of  the  three  Ontario  universities  and  who  have 
not  realized  that  the  status  of  the  teacher  can  daily  be  improved. 

Queen's  University,  the  pioneer  institution  in  Canadja  carrying  the 
facilities  of  the  University  into  the  remote  districts  of  Ontario  and 
into  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  has  succeeded  in  interesting 
a  large  number  of  teachers  in  self-improvement;  but  it  has  been  only 
within  the  last  twelve  years  that  the  majority  of  public  school  teachers 
have  been  forced  to  realize  the  need  of  higher  education.  Teachers 
have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  second-class  certificate  no  longer 
ensures  the  holder  a  position  in  the  better  type  of  school,  and  that  even 
a  first-class  will  not  guarantee  a  position  in  the  high  schools  of  the  pro- 
vince. To-day  the  teacher  must  be  a  graduate,  a  specialist  in  his  par- 
ticular department,  before  he  can  be  recognized  as  the  one  best  fitted 
for  a  position  of  responsibility.  When  we  consider  the  strides  made  in 
the  medical  and  the  other  professions,  we  must  acknowledge  that  this 
demand  for  the  higher  qualifications  of  teachers  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment and  that  the  teachers  must  rise  to  the  occasion  if  they  intend  to 
hold  high  the  ideals  of  their  profession.    It  is  true  that  the  Department 
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of  Education  to  a  very  large  extent  has  been  instrumental  in  this  by 
requiring  from  the  teachers  higher  qualifications,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Minister  has  pointed  to  the  University  course  as  the  way  up.  The 
Department  is  encouraging  the  universities  in  their  service  to  Ontario 
teachers,  and  yearly  is  giving  preference  to  the  teachers  who  are  gradu- 
ating. Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  teachers  everywhere,  then,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities  at  their  command  and  to  assume  the  initiative 
rather  than  have  the  Department  legislate  for  them? 

A  decade  or  more  ago,  one  might  easily  have  ventured  the  opinion 
that  at  least  half  the  Ontario  public  school  teachers  would  be  pursuing 
university  courses  before  the  close  of  the  next  quarter  century.  The 
records  of  the  universities,  however,  show  that  as  yet  less  than  one 
thousand  teachers,  engaged  in  the  public  school  work  of  this  province, 
are  following  a  definite  programme  for  self-improvement.  What  about 
the  other  ten  thousand?  "I  wish  that  I  could  give  a  personal  message 
to  every  ambitious  teacher,"  was  the  remark  of  a  grateful  graduate  of 
Queen's  Convocation  last  fall.  And  she  meant  it.  Extra-mural  courses 
and  attendance  at  four  sessions  of  Queen's  Summer  School  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  realize  her  ambitions. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
teachers  will  be  seeking  higher  attainments,  what  exactly  has  Queen's 
University  to  offjer  and  what  can  be  accomplished  during  the  year? 
The  answer  is:  Register  with  Queen's;  devotion  to  study  will  bring  its 
rewards.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms — October  to  April, 
and  May  to  September.  The  latter  term  includes  the  Summer  School 
Session  which  in  1923  opens  on  July  4th  and  closes  August  15th.  A 
regular  programme  is  adopted  by  which  the  courses  offered  the  extra- 
mural student  are  practically  identical  with  the  courses  given  the  intra- 
mural student.  Queen's  does  not  have  a  separate  extra-mural  staff  of 
professors  but  has  adopted  the  plan  of  increasing  the  regular  staff  in 
order  that  a  professor  may  devote  the  required  amount  of  time  to  the 
intra-mural  and  extra-mural  students  and  in  this  way  retain  a  parity 
between  these  students  both  as  to  quality  of  work  and  examination 
standards.  A  second  feature  is  the  limiting  of  registration  to  two  sub- 
jects only  in  each  term  or  to  four  for  the  year.  This  insures  a  higher 
standard  of  work  than  would  be  possible  were  the  students  permitted 
to  register  in  a  greater  number  of  courses.  Examinations  are  held  at 
the  close  of  both  terms  and  extra-mural  students  are  required  to  write 
the  same  papers  as  intra-murals. 

It  is  not  possible  to  pursue  all  the  courses  of  the  University  through 
extra-mural  study.  For  example,  no  instruction  by  correspondence  can 
be  given  in  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Applied  Science  where  all 
the  work  must  be  done  with  laboratory  equipment.     In  the  Faculty  of 
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Arts,  however,  teachers  can  take  courses  with  Classics,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, English,  Philosophy,  History,  Economics  as  major  or  minor 
subjects,  and  as  well  a  number  of  courses  in  Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Biology,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  Since  attendance  at  four 
summer  sessions  is  required  of  those  pursuing  the  Course  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  practical  part  of  a  limited  number  of  the  Science 
courses  for  this  degree  can  be  taken  at  the  Summer  School.  Thus  with 
additional  attendance  for  one  or  two  of  the  regular  winter  sessions  of 
the  University  a  teacher  can  obtain  the  Specialist's  degree  in  Science  or 
Mathematics. 

Both  Pass  and  Honour  courses  are  being  offered  to  extra-mural 
students,  and  as  the  attendance  at  the  Summer  School  is  increasing 
yearly  it  is  becoming  possible  to  offer  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
advanced  courses  for  Specialists. 

An  important  feature  of  Queen's  courses  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked is  the  latitude  given  students  in  the  selection  of  their  studies. 
Teachers  with  an  aptitude  for  languages,  history,  mathematics  or 
science  are  permitted  to  indicate  their  preference.  Their  courses  are 
then  outlined  by  the  Committee  on  Studies  which  follows  as  much  as 
possible  the  wishes  of  the  applicant. 

The  attendance  at  the  summer  schools  is  steadily  increasing  and 
in  recent  years  has  shown  an  increase  of  25%  each  year  over  the  previous 
one.  In  1920  the  numbers  were  231;  in  1921,  283;  and  in  1922,  367. 
For  this  increase  there  are  other  reasons  than  attractive  courses.  As  a 
summer  resort,  Kingston  has  as  great  advantages  as  any  other  in  Eastern 
Canada;  as  a  place  for  summer  study  it  has  no  equal,  for  beside  it  are 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  with  its  Thousand  Islands,  the 
limestone  deposits,  economic  minerals  and  metalliferous  ores  for  field 
work  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  the  diversity  of  native  shrubs  and 
flowers  for  the  students  of  botany. 


The  Primary  Department 

ALICE  A.  HARDING 
Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

Language  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades 

LITERATURE  being  a  part  of  the  whole  called  language,  whose 
function  is  to  give  power  to  express  thought  clearly,  and  to  give 
power  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  others,  is  fundamental  in 
the  teaching  of  reading,  of  which  it  is  the  real  essence.  Habits  formed 
in  the  early  reading  stages  are  those  that  leave  lasting  impress.  What 
is  given  to  the  child  should  be  real  poetry.     The  appeal  of  poetry  should 
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be  through  the  ear.  To  be  worthy  of  the  name,  literature  must  foster 
depth,  fineness  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  must  quicken  the  imagination 
and  must  possess  as  its  inherent  element  truth  in  its  beauty  of  thought. 

To  develop  this  fineness  of  feeling,  the  first  real  appeal  of  poetry 
should  be  to  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  little  children.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  the  poem  will  live  in  the  personality.  The  appeal  therefore 
should  be  made  through  the  ear,  the  voice  interpreting  truly  the  delicate 
beauty  of  the  poem.  From  every  poem  read,  the  feeling  and  the  thought 
should  be  gained.  But  the  first  appeal  is  to  the  spirit  through  the 
rhythm  of  the  music.  The  beauty  of  the  meaning  of  the  poet's  thought 
should  be  developed  clearly  by  establishing  thought  connections  in 
various  ways,  by  illustration  in  concrete  mental  pictures  built  by  the 
pupils,  by  comparison,  by  questioning. 

The  chief  aid  in  memorization,  namely,  thought  relationship,  will 

have  been  supplied  and  children  will  be  prepared  to  memorize  the  poem 

with  ease,  and  as  the  process  progresses,  the  mind  will  be  strengthened 

to  retain  what  is  memorized.     Friday  afternoon  exercises  may  well 

consist  of  reciting  and  reading  poems  and  gems  and  of  re-telling  great 

stories. 

A  SONG 

The  year's  at  the  spring; 
The  day's  at  the  morn; 
Morning's  at  seven; 
The  hillside's  dew  pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world! 

— From  Browning's  "Pippa  Passes." 

Suggestions 

1.  Be  absolutely  informal  and  natural. 

2.  Why  not  take  this  literature  the  first  period  in  the  morning,  when 
the  spirit  is  open  for  the  best.     This  is  nature's  way. 

3.  Complete  the  song  in  the  one  period  so  that  the  vitality  remains. 

4.  Preparation — Have  pictures  of  mills,  cards  containing  the  pro- 
cess of  silk  manufacture,  scenes  in  Italy,  the  picture  "The  Song  of 
the  Lark" — anything  which  has  already  been  used  in  other  work  and 
which  will  help  form  thought  connections  in  this  lesson. 

5.  Presentation — Tell  the  story  simply  and  with  joyous  inspiration. 

THE   STORY 

The  wheels  of  the  mills  in  the  little  village  in  Italy  kept  turning 
round  and  round,  humming  and  turning.  It  seemed  as  if  they  never 
stopped  for  no  matter  where  the  children  played,  they  could  hear  the 
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song  of  the  mill  wheels.  And  they  used  to  love  to  look  in  the  windows 
of  the  mill  to  see  the  beautiful  silk  wound  on  the  spools  or  bobbins  and 
to  watch  the  weaving  of  the  silk  threads  in  the  looms.  When  they 
grew  big  enough,  these  children  hoped  to  work  in  the  mills  themselves 
and  to  make  soft,  beautiful  silk  of  lovely  colours. 

There  is  a  poet  who  tells  us  a  story  of  one  of  the  little  mill  girls,  whose 
name  was  Pippa.  She  worked  all  day  long,  winding  silk  on  the  little 
whirling,  twirling  spools  or  bobbins.  She  did  this  day  after  day,  and 
day  after  day.  She  seemed  to  hear  a  lovely,  sweet  song  as  the  wheels 
went  turning  round  and  round,  and  her  face  smiled  as  she  did  her  work, 
for  she  had  a  happy  heart,  and  she  brought  sunshine  everywhere. 

Now  in  the  whole  year,  Pippa  had  one  day  given  to  her,  for  her  very 
own — her  one  holiday.  How  much  this  one  day  of  the  whole  year,  her 
very  own  day,  meant  to  her!  How  disappointed  she  would  have  been 
if  the  day  had  not  been  lovely — this  one  day  of  her  very  own !  How 
much  she  wanted  this  day — her  day — to  be  bright  and  warm  and  beauti- 
ful! 

The  thought  of  the  glorious  day,  as  it  came  near,  made  Pippa  dream 
of  wonderful  hills,  of  green  meadows,  of  tinkling  brooks,  of  shady  trees, 
of  sweet-scented  flowers  of  yellow  and  red  and  blue,  of  songs  of  birds  and 
of  clear  blue  skies  with  fleecy  clouds.  And  her  heart  sang  with  joy 
and  her  face  shone  the  whole  year  from  her  one  day  until  her  next  one 
day. 

The  night  before  her  own  day  Pippa  knelt  to  say  her  prayers  and  she 
asked  the  Heavenly  Father  for  a  beautiful  day. 

The  next  morning  she  was  awakened  by  a  lovely  shining  beam  from 
the  sun,  and  she  heard  the  morning  song  of  the  early  birds  and  she  felt 
the  soft,  warm  air  of  the  springtime.  She  jumped  up,  washed  and 
dressed  and  very  soon  went  outside.  She  saw  the  sparkling  dew,  like 
pearls  on  the  hillside,  and  the  little  brook  seemed  like  one  of  the  spools 
of  blue  as  it  wound  in  and  out  among  the  grasses. 

Pippa  was  so  happy  this  spring  morning  with  the  bright  sunshine, 
the  wonderful  air,  the  soft  breezes,  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  joy  all 
about  her  that  she  began  to  sing  a  song  too,  a  song  of  her  very  own — 
a  beautiful,  little  spring  song.  As  she  went  on  and  on,  running  and  skip- 
ping, and  stopping  to  gather  flowers,  and  listening  to  the  soft  breezes, 
and  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  singing  her  own  song,  Pippa  never 
knew  that  others  heard  her  song  and  were  made  truer  and  better  and 
sweeter  because  of  it. 

There  was  a  tired  mother  with  a  very  sick  child,  who  smiled  when 
she  heard  Pippa's  song,  because  her  little  boy's  face  brightened  as  he 
said,  "Mother,  listen!  I  hear  someone  singing."  And  the  mother 
remembered  how  the  Christ  loved  all  the  little  children. 
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A  king  in  the  land,  hearing  Pippa's  song,  wanted  to  help  people  in 
trouble  or  any  who  had  been  done  a  wrong.  So  he  built  a  tall  tower 
with  a  bell  in  it,  with  a  long  rope  hanging  to  the  ground.  And  he  said, 
"If  anyone  does  you  a  wrong,  ring  this  bell,  then  I  shall  know  that 
someone  needs  help." 

Pippa  never  knew  the  good  her  song  had  done.  She  never  knew  how 
many  people  hearing  her  wanted  to  be  sweet  and  true. 

That  night  she  returned  home  after  her  one  beautiful,  perfect  day, 
her  heart  overflowing  with  joy.     She   said   this   little   prayer, — 

"Thank  God  for  the  world  so  sweet, 
Thank  Thee  for  the  food  we  eat; 
Thank  Thee  for  the  birds  that  sing, 
Thank  Thee,  God,  for  everything." 

The  next  day  she  went  back  to  her  work  in  the  mill,  her  heart  full 
of  joy,  and  her  face  shining  for  the  whole  of  another  year. 

6.  This  is  the  song  that  Pippa  sang.  The  reciting  or  rendering  of  the 
poem  by  the  teacher  should  be  in  tones  of  joy,  the  last  two  lines  given 
with  depth  and  richness. 

7.  Eye  Appeal — First  Book,  Ontario  Readers,  page  104,  or  from  black- 
board.    Reiteration  by  pupils  of  whole  thoughts  to  aid  memorization. 

8.  Pupils'  Activities  involving  memorization  and  memory  recall 
because  of  self-expression. 

1.  (a)  Draw  pictures  of  any  thought  or  thoughts  you  choose.  Pupils 
may  use  visual  appeal  here. 

(b)  Pupils  express  orally  in   their  own  words  the  story  in  the 
picture. 

(c)  Pupils  express  in  the  poet's  words  the  story  in  the  picture. 

2.  (a)  Draw  pictures  of  people  who  became  kinder  and  truer  because 
they  heard  Pippa's  song. 

(b)  Tell  the  story  of  your  picture  orally — true  oral  original  language 
expression  of  assimilated  thought. 

(c)  Will  you  say  Pippa's  spring  song  to  someone? 

A  STORY  CHILDREN  LOVE  TO  HEAR 

The  story  by  Lizzie  De  Armond,  entitled  "The  New  Song,"  appeals 
to  the  spirit,  and  brings  a  message  of  sweetness,  truth  and  beauty  to 
all  who  are  in  tune. 

THE  NEW  SONG 
By  Lizzie  de  Armond 

A  timid  little  lark  started  forth  from  the  dear  home  nest.  He  was  the  last  to  leave 
it;  and  how  he  dreaded  going  out  into  the  great  unknown  world  alone! 

"Spread  your  wings  and  soar  upward,  my  dear,"  said  the  loving  mother  bird. 
"Always  remember  the  closer  you  get  to  heaven,  the  sweeter  will  be  your  song." 
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Off  flew  the  lark*  through  the  bright  sunshine.  The  sweet-brier  rose  smiled  upon 
him  as  he  passed;  and  the  fragrance  of  its  delicious  blooms,  borne  upon  the  gentle 
breeze,  enfolded  him  as  with  a  mantle.  "Teach  me  a  new  song,"  rippled  the  tiny  brook 
in  silvery  tones,  as  he  stood  on  its  mossy  bank  to  quench  his  thirst.  Then  he  sang,  in 
loud,  clear  notes,  of  the  world  and  its  beauty,  of  the  green  grass  and  gayly  coloured 
flowers,  the  waving  grain  and  orchards,  rejoicing  in  their  abundant  fruitage. 

"They  all  sing  the  same  old  song,"  sighed  the  tiny  brook.  "If  I  only  could  hear 
something  better!" 

Then  the  lark  flew  upward  toward  the  far-away  blue  skies,  where  the  fleecy  clouds 
in  snowy  masses  idly  drifted  to  and  fro.  As  he  rose  higher  and  higher,  a  new  sense  of 
freedom  came  to  him;  and  he  sang  as  he  never  had  sung  before.  Oh,  it  was  wonderful! 
He  did  not  dream  of  such  a  glorious  prospect.  Far  below  him,  like  a  mere  speck,  lay 
the  earth,  with  its  dust  and  heat  and  noise. 

A  storm  arose.  The  thunder  rolled,  the  lightning  flashed.  There  was  no  shelter 
from  the  tempest.  The  poor  lark  was  so  frightened  he  could  not  use  his  wings.  "  I  shall 
perish!"  he  cried  in  despair,  and  closed  his  eyes,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  dashed 
to  earth  again. 

Was  this  blackness  of  darkness,  this  terrible  thunder,  these  vivid  flashes  of  lightning, 
all  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  heaven? 

Above  the  roaring  of  the  elements  he  heard  a  voice,  "Little  one,  come  up  higher:  I 
will  be  with  thee!"  Then  a  sense  of  restfulness  and  peace  filled  his  heart.  He  spread 
his  wings,  and  soared  aloft.  As  he  flew,  he  sang  a  song  that  was  born  of  his  very  fear, 
yet  so  sweet,  so  thrilling,  that  the  things  of  time  and  sense  seemed  as  nothing,  and 
eternity  alone  worth  the  struggle. 

What  a  blessed  quiet  reigned!  How  warm  and  bright  was  the  new  atmosphere! 
The  lark  opened  his  eyes.  The  storm  clouds  lay  at  his  feet,  around  and  above  him  was 
the  glory  of  the  sun,  and,  like  a  vast  arch  spanning  the  upper  sky  glowing  and  sparkling 
with  myriads  of  gems,  was  a  rainbow.  Slowly  the  lark  floated  past  the  sunset  bars, 
where  great  waves  of  purple,  crimson,  and  gold,  melted  into  each  other,  dying  away  in 
a  blaze  of  light  as  the  sun  sank  to  rest. 

"I  have  learned  a  new  song!"  cried  the  lark  exultantly.  "I  must  return  to  my  home, 
and  sing  it."  With  the  first  faint  flush  of  early  dawn,  from  far  up  in  the  east,  like  a 
morning  benediction,  floated  down  the  thrilling  notes  of  the  lark. 

"Ah!  if  I  only  had  wings,  I,  too,  would  fly  upward,"  cried  the  rose-bush;  "but  here 
I  must  remain,  always  in  the  same  spot  till  death  overtakes  me." 

"  If  I  only  had  a  song  voice,  I  would  send  such  sweet  music  heavenward,"  murmured 
the  brook;  "  but  no  one  can  hear  me  in  this  lonely  spot,  where  I  must  flow  over  the  same 
white  pebbles  and  do  the  same  homely  things  day  after  day." 

"  I  will  sing  you  a  new  song  now,"  cried  the  lark,  as  once  more  he  stood  on  the  willow 
branch  close  to  the  rose-bush,  and  into  the  liquid  notes  were  woven  the  glowing  rainbow 
tints,  the  fleecy  whiteness  of  the  clouds,  the  azure  of  the  summer  skies,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun.  "Tis  a  song  of  hope,"  he  trilled;  and  the  rose-bush  listened  to  the 
strangely  beautiful  tale  of  the  wonders  above  and  the  love  the  great  God  bears  to  those 
who  only  stand  still  in  their  places,  forgetting  self  and  giving  out  of  their  sweetness 
to  those  around. 

Joyously  sang  the  lark,  as  again  he  stood  on  the  mossy  bank  beside  the  tiny  brook, 
of  the  mighty  sun  who  called  the  water  drop  by  drop  to  the  clouds  so  wonderfully  blue, 
where  they,  too,  learned  a  new  song, — the  blessedness  of  giving,  for  they,  also,  returned 
to  the  earth  in  gentle  showers,  to  make  glad  the  waste  places. 

"Now  I  am  satisfied,"  rippled  the  tiny  brook,  "for  my  song  voice  shall  one  day 
reach  the  skies."     Then  it  kissed  the  drooping  flowers  that  grew  beside  its  brink  till 
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they  took  heart  again  and  looked  up.  Sweeter  and  sweeter  was  the  music  of  the  brook, 
a  bit  of  heaven  had  come  down  to  it;  and  many  a  weary  traveller  paused  to  cool  his 
burning  brow  in  the  sparkling  water,  thanking  God  for  the  life  and  strength  it  restored 
to  him. 

The  lark  soared  back  to  the  sunlit  skies;  but  his  song,  like  a  faint  echo  from  afar, 
lingered  with  the  sweet-brier  and  the  brook,  till  they  knew  of  a  truth  "that,  the  closer 
one  gets  to  God  and  heaven,  the  sweeter  will  be  the  song." 

— From  Every  Other  Sunday. 

THE  CONTENT  ELEMENT  IN  READING 

The  first  and  second  year  primary  pupils  should  be  trained  to  read 
from  the  same  motive  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  grown-up  person 
reads,  namely,  to  get  thought. 

Material  to  test  efficiency  in  grasping  thought  in  this  fundamental 
work,  should  be  seasonal  and  on  the  child's  plane  of  experience.  The 
following  correlations  are  suitable. 

READING  CORRELATIONS 

I.  (1)  Betty  was  out  in  the  country  visiting  her  grandmother  for 
a  few  weeks. 

(2)  One  day  she  was  playing  in  the  garden  when  grandmother 
came  out  and  said,  "Betty,  I  am  going  out  to  the  barn.  Do  you  want 
to  come  with  me?" 

(3)  Betty  quickly  ran  up  to  her  grandmother  and  when  they 
reached  the  barn,  grandmother  began  to  feel  in  the  nests. 

(4)  Betty,  too,  began  to  feel  in  the  nests  and  pretty  soon  she  ran 
up  to  grandmother  with  something  in  her  hand.  "Oh,  grandmother, 
see  the  egg  that  I  have  found!"  she  cried. 

(5)  She  was  so  proud  of  the  egg  that  she  had  found  that  grand- 
mother said  that  she  might  have  it  for  her  supper. 

II.  (1)  "See  what   I  have  found!" 

(2)  "Oh,  is  it  a  robin's  nest,  Harry?" 

(3)  "No,  Ruth,  I  think  that  this  is  a  sparrow's  nest. 

(4)  The  robin's  eggs  are  blue. 

(5)  The  eggs  in  this  nest  are  white. 

(6)  And  this  nest  is  in  the  grass. 

(7)  But  a  robin  builds  his  nest  in  a  tree." 

(8)  "Shall  we  take  this  nest  home,  Harry?" 

(9)  "Oh,  no,  Ruth,  we  must  not  touch  the  little  bird's  home." 

III.  (1)    I  am  a  little  raindrop.     I  have  been  playing  up  in  the  clouds. 

(2)  For  a  long  time  I  lay  in  a  pool  on  the  roadside. 

(3)  Then  one  day  the  warm  sun  drew  me  up  into  the  clouds. 

(4)  And  now  I  am  falling,  falli  ng,  falling  to  the  earth  to  see  what 
good  I  can  do  there. 
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(5)  I  see  a  crocus  nodding  its  head.     It  must  be  thirsty. 

(6)  I  am  what  it  wants — a  drop  of  water. 

(7)  How  happy  I  am  that  I  am  going  to  be  of  some  use  in  this 
world. 

IV.   (1)   A  little  caterpillar  lived  in  a  cabbage. 

(2)  All  day  long  he  crawled  about  and  ate  the  cabbage  leaves. 

(3)  When  it  was  hot  he  kept  cool  under  the  shade  of  a  big  leaf. 

(4)  But  he  never  raised  his  head  to  see  the  beautiful  world. 

(5)  At  last  he  became  so  tired  he  curled  up  in  a  nice  soft  bed 
and  went  to  sleep. 

(6)  He  slept  for  a  long  time. 

(7)  When  he  awoke  he  found  he  had  changed  into  a  pretty,  white 
butterfly. 

(8)  How  surprised  he  was! 

(9)  He  spread  his  wings  and  flew  into  the  bright  sunshine. 

V.   (1)    One  mild  day  in  spring  George  and  I  went  to  the  woods  to 
gather  wild  flowers. 

(2)  What  else  do  you  think  we  found?  You  cannot  guess,  so  we 
shall  have  to  tell  you. 

(3)  It  was  a  dear  little  crow  just  beginning  to  fly. 

(4)  We  took  him  home  and  named  him  Dick. 

(5)  He  was  always  ready  to  eat. 

(6)  When  he  had  taken  all  that  one  of  us  had  for  him,  he  would 
fly  to  someone  else,  and  act  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  ask,  "Have  you 
anything  for  me?     I  am  starving." 

(7)  Indeed,  Dick  seemed  to  think  that  everything  smaller  than 
himself  was  intended  for  him  to  eat. 

(8)  So  he  carried  off  all  sorts  of  things,  such  as  spools,  buttons, 
twine,  pins  and  pieces  of  wool. 

(9)  But  in  spite  of  this  fault,  Dick  became  a  great  pet. 

(10)  He  tried  his  best  to  talk. 

(11)  It  was  great  fun  to  hear  him  jabber  about  any  strange  thing 
that  came  in  his  way. 

VI.  "But  you  may  be  sure  of  one  thing, 
As  sure  as  that  the  rain  will  fall, 
It  is  really,  truly  springtime 

When  you  hear  the  robins  call." 

VII.  "One  day  I  went  walking, 
And  what  did   I  see? 
A  butterfly  chasing 
A  big  bumblebee! 
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When  tired  of  tagging, 

They  played  hide  and  seek, 
And  like  little  children, 
Played  peekaboo,  peek!" 
VII I. "What  does  it  mean  when  the  bluebird  flies 
Over  the  hills,  singing  sweet  and  clear? 
When  violets  peep  through  the  blades  of  grass? 
These  are  the  signs  that  Spring  is  here." 

IX.  Fables — (a)  The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 

(b)  The  Lark  and  Her  Young  Ones. 

(c)  The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 

(d)  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

X.  Poems-(a)  The  Swing — Stevenson. 

(b)  The  Cow — Stevenson. 

(c)  The  Sun's  Travels — Stevenson. 

(d)  Where  Go  the  Boats — Stevenson. 

(e)  Selections  from  Hiawatha — Longfellow. 

1.  The  Rainbow. 

2.  The   Firefly. 

3.  The  Moon. 

4.  The  Owls. 

5.  Sleep  Song. 


Hefre  are  some  extracts  from  teachers'  letters,  published  in  the 
Nova  Scotia  Rural  Science  Bulletin: 

"At  our  Assembly  Hall  Entertainment  each  Monday  morning  we 
are  given  five  questions  from  5,000  Facts  about  Canada,  which  we  are 
to  answer  at  the  next  meeting." 

"Once  or  twice  I  have  created  interest  in  some  rather  dull  lesson  by 
letting  a  couple  of  the  pupils  pretend  to  be  visitors.  They  knock  at  the 
door,  I  introduce  them,  the  other  pupils  rise  and  greet  them,  I  give  them 
seats  and  they  listen  to  the  lesson,  giving  their  opinion  as  to  the  best 
reader  at  the  close." 


Nature  Study  in  Form  II  (Grades  HI  &  IV) 

KATE    STURGEON 

Orde  Street  Public  School,  Toronto 

The  Little  Brown  Seed 

"I'm  of  no  use,"  said  a  little  brown  seed. 

"Where  shall  I  go  and  hide; 

I'm  little  and  brown  with  nobody's  love, 

And  ugly  beside." 
So  she  rolled  and  she  rolled  very  quickly  away, 
And  tumbled  on  the  ground; 
The  rain  came  in  torrents  and  fell  upon  her 

And  all  things  around. 

And  she  felt  herself  sinking  in  darkness  beneath, 

Poor  little  faithless  seed! 

Where  never  an  eye  could  see  her  sad  fate, 

Oh,  she  was  hidden  indeed! 
The  little  brown  seed  lay  still  in  the  earth, 
To  herself  still  sighing, 
Till  at  last  with  an  effort,  she  roused  up  and  cried, 

"I'll  begin  by  trying." 

"I'll  try  and  stop  fretting  for  'tis  of  no  use, 

And  if  I've  nobody's  love, 

I'll  look  up  in  hope,  for  there's  one  who  will  see, 

The  dear  God  above." 
Ah,  would  you  believe  it!  straightway  the  dark  ground 
Began  to  tremble  and  shake, 
And  make  way  for  the  little  seed,  hopeful  now, 

Her  upward  way  to  take! 

Up,  up  she  went  till  at  last  she  saw 

The  lovely  bright  blue  sky; 

Oh,  the  beautiful  spirit  had  found  release, 

And  the  summer  time  was  nigh! 
The  brightness  and  beauty  that  grew  upon  her, 
I  cannot  begin  to  speak; 
Crowned  with  flowers  she  stood,  beloved  by  all, 

So  lovely, — yet  so  meek. 

— Margaret  Sangster. 
By  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada. 

How  Rivers  Grow 

An  engine  was  one  day  standing  in  the  railway  station  under  a  large  pipe,  and  near 
it  was  a  cistern  full  of  water.  Now,  this  water  did  not  like  its  way  of  life,  and  as  I  put 
my  ear  close  to  the  cistern,  I  could  fancy  that  I  heard  it  speak. 

It  seemed  to  say,  "Here  I  am,  shut  up  in  these  narrow  walls,  where  I  can  see  nothing 
of  the  world  outside!     If  I  were  only  a  brook,  how  I  would  go  singing  and  laughing 
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through  the  fields!  Even  in  a  fountain  I  could  be  happy,  playing  with  the  fishes  or 
leaping  high  into  the  air.  Here,  however,  I  am  shut  up;  no  one  can  see  me  or  know 
my  worth." 

Just  then  a  voice  said,  "Come;  you  are  wanted."  So  off  the  water  ran  down  a 
long  dark  tube,  and  fell  headlong  into  an  iron  boiler. 

Very  soon  it  grew  warm,  for  a  large  fire  was  burning  beneath  it.  Hotter  and 
hotter  it  became,  until  at  last  it  boiled  and  bubbled  with  delight,  when,  lo!  the  water 
passed  out  of  sight  and  became  steam. 

Just  then  a  loud  whistle  was  heard,  and  out  flew  the  steam;  but  as  it  went  it  moved 
a  rod,  and  the  rod  moved  the  wheels  of  the  engine,  and  a  long  train  glided  out  of  the 
station.  On  it  dashed,  faster  and  faster,  until  the  smoky  town  was  left  in  the  distance, 
and  houses,  trees,  and  fields  seemed  to  fly  as  if  they  all  had  wings. 

Running  round  a  hill,  the  train  soon  passed  out  of  sight,  and  left  the  steam  far 
behind.  A  cloud  which  was  floating  by  at  that  moment  asked  the  steam  to  come  and 
join  it.  So  up  went  the  steam,  and  the  two  became  friends  at  once,  gliding  on  gently 
over  fields  and  brooks,  and  rivers,  and  they  said  they  had  never  been  so  happy  in  all 
their  lives. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  day,  and  for  a  long  time  there  had  been  no  rain.  The  fields 
were  brown  and  bare,  and  the  streams  were  almost  dry.  The  ground  was  so  hard  that 
the  corn  could  not  grow,  and  the  sheep  could  not  get  enough  to  eat  in  the  meadows, 
though  they  were  nibbling  all  the  day. 

"Can't  we  help  them?"  said  one  cloud  to  another.  "Yes,  we  will!"  shouted  a 
number  of  little  clouds.     "The  hot  sun  shall  not  have  it  all  his  own  way." 

So  they  spread  themselves  out  until  they  covered  the  sky.  At  this  the  sun  was 
very  angry,  and  flung  his  darts  of  fire  at  them;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  he  could  not 
shine  through  the  clouds. 

Then  every  flower  in  the  meadow  and  hedge-row  looked  up  and  smiled  so  sweetly 
that  the  clouds  could  stay  in  the  sky  no  longer.  They  came  down  to  the  earth,  turning 
into  thousands  of  drops  as  they  fell;  and  then  all  through  the  land  there  was  the  sound 
of  rain. 

Very  soon  the  grass  grew  green,  and  the  ducks  came  to  the  pond  in  high  glee,  and 
the  drooping  flowers  raised  their  heads  to  drink  in  the  shower. 

Now  the  rain-drops  had  got  into  the  way  of  doing  good,  and  they  could  not  stop; 
so  off  they  ran  singing  a  merry  song,  for  they  were  very  happy. 

At  length  they  fell  into  a  brook,  where  their  delight  knew  no  bounds.  They  whisked 
round  and  round  in  a  kind  of  dance,  and  then  darted  under  the  bushes,  as  if  they  were 
playing  at  hide-and-seek.  So  the  brook  flowed  on,  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long,  loved 
by  every  one,  and  loving  every  one  in  return. 

The  grass  grew  greener  where  it  ran;  the  birds  dipped  their  little  bills  into  its  water 
and  sang  more  sweetly;  and  the  schoolboy  laughed  to  see  his  boat  glide  gently  down 
the  stream. 

Then  the  brook  grew  larger  every  day,  until  it  was  strong  enough  to  turn  the 
miller's  wheel.  By-and-by  it  grew  into  a  river,  so  deep  and  wide  that  great  ships 
could  float  on  it;  and  at  last  it  found  its  resting-place  in  the  deep,  strong  sea. 

— From  The  Royal  A  tlas  Readers. 
By  permission  of  the  publishers,  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto . 

"Nature  Study  is  a  means  of  awakening  in  boys  and  girls  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  world  about  them." 

An  enthusiastic  interest  on  our  part,  the  selection  of  topics  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  pupils,  a  series  of  carefully  prepared  and  well- 
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arranged  lessons  (in  which  sense-training  is  a  prominent  feature)  with 
the  object  of  awakening  this  ' 'intelligent  interest"  will  be  necessary 
factors  in  the  successful  teaching  of  this  subject. 

The  following  outlines  will  suggest  useful  topics  and  methods 
in  dealing  with  particular  topics. 

Plants 
The  parts  of  a  are: — 

1.  Roots: — Kinds  of  roots.     Shapes.     Their  work.     Uses,  etc. 

2.  Stems: — Kinds.  Work.  Kinds  of  sap.  How  sap  gets  up  the 
stem.  Uses  of  sap — maple  syrup,  rubber,  etc.  Different  shapes  of 
stems.  Covering.  Bulbs — what  they  are  and  how  to  plant  (indoor  and 
outdoor)   and   care   for  them.     Underground   stems.     Uses,   etc. 

3.  Leaves: — Colour.  Shape.  Edges  (pointed,  rounded,  notched). 
Parts  of  a  leaf.  How  they  are  joined  to  the  stem.  Arrangement  on 
stem  (single  or  in  groups,  opposite  or  alternate).  Arrangement  and  use 
of  veins.  Upper  and  under  surface  of  leaf.  Odours.  Uses  (see  The 
Work  of  a  Leaf  in  The  Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  p.  491,  by  Anna  B. 
Comstock). 

4.  Flowers: — Parts  of  a  flower  and  the  use  of  each  part.  Opening  and 
closing.  Strange  forms  and  habits.  Kinds  of  flowers.  Uses — pro- 
tection of  the  seed,  etc.  How  insects  help  flowers.  What  flowers  give 
to  insects. 

5.  Fruit: — 'The  fruit  is  the  seed  of  a  plant  and  its  covering  appearing 
in  different  forms,  e.g.,  pods  of  peas,  nuts,  apples,"  etc. 

Description — outside   inside.     Uses. 

6.  Seeds: — Definition  of  a  seed.  Parts  of  a  seed.  (Use  dried  and 
soaked  Lima  beans.  Examine  outside  and  notice  colour,  shape,  mark- 
ings, covering.  Examine  inside  and  notice  food  cases,  root,  tiny  leaves.) 
Uses  of  seeds — to  the  plant,  to  us.  Germination  and  conditions 
for  growth.  Plant  seeds  in  earth,  sawdust,  sand  and  watch  develop- 
ments. Watch  results  when  seeds  are  grown  on  wet  blotting  paper  or 
muslin  placed  over  a  glass  of  water.  How  seed  behaves,  root  develop- 
ment, etc. 

Uses  of  Plants 

1.  Plants  purify  the  air  by  sending  out  oxygen  and  using  up  carbon 
dioxide — C02. 

2.  The  roots  take  in  moisture  from  the  ground  and  send  it  into  the 
air  through  the  leaves. 

3.  Leaves  absorb  heat  and  light  from  the  air  and  so  modify  the  tem- 
perature. 

4.  Forests  influence  the  rainfall,  modify  climate  and  afford  protection 
and  homes  to  many  animals. 
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5.  The  sap  of  some  plants  is  useful,  e.g.,  maple,  rubber. 

6.  Fruit — date,  apple,  etc. 

7.  The  wood  of  some  trees  is  used  for  lumber  and  for  paper-making, 
and  the  bark  of  some  trees  is  used  for  tanning  and  for  medicine  (the 
Cinchona  tree  in  South  America  and  India,  for  quinine). 

8.  Flour  is  made  from  some  grass  seeds  —  wheat,  rice,  etc. 

9.  Spices — nutmegs,  cloves,  cinnamon. 

10.  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

11.  Cider  and  vinegar. 

12.  Vegetables — carrots,  turnips,  etc. 

13.  Decorative  use. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Have  Field  Trips  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view  if  possible.  Indoor 
lessons  will  require  concrete  material,  pictures,  blackboard  illustrations, 
to  stress  information  developed  through  observation  of  material.  A 
blackboard  summary  will  be  found  helpful  during  oral  and  written 
review. 

2.  Encourage  pupils  to  ask  worth-while  questions  at  the  close  of 
the  lesson.  Have  oral  or  written  answers.  The  questions  may  be 
written  on  cards  and  pupils  asked  to  find  the  answers.  Supply  reference 
books  or  suggest  a  visit  to  the  Public  Library  if  there  is  one  near.  The 
questions  may  suggest  lesson  topics. 

3.  Encourage  pupils  to  talk  about  Nature  Study  lessons  at  home — 
to  tell  little  brothers  and  sisters  Nature  stories  that  they  have  heard  or 
read.  Have  five-minute  Conversational  Periods  after  Opening  Exer- 
cises, when  pupils  may  relate  incidents  that  happened  on  the  way  to 
and  from  school,  e.g.,  "I  saw  an  ant  carrying  a  crumb  bigger  than  itself," 
"It  is  foggy  this  morning." 

4.  Correlate  nature  study  with  other  school  subjects,  e.g.,  language, 
training,  drawing,  manual  training,  literature.  The  selections  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  show  some  of  the  possibilities  in  literature. 
Have  pupils  impersonate  seeds,  flowers,  birds,  etc.,  and  write  original 
stories  using  direct  narration,  e.g.,  imagine  a  conversation  between  a 
bluebird  and  a  robin.  The  story  of  the  Silkworm.  Booklets  suitably 
decorated,  e.g.,  by  tracing,  pricking  or  colouring  a  bluebird  on  the  cover, 
may  be  made  for  original  stories  and  for  Nature  Stories  found  in  news- 
papers or  magazines.  Use  these  for  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling  (words 
and  dictation).  Keep  Bird  and  Flower  Records — when  and  where 
seen,  etc. 

5.  Plan  lessons  (in  sequence)  on  seasonal  topics.  Avoid  the  use  of 
technical  terms  unless  they  may  be  simply  explained  and  will  be  helpful 
in  stressing  an  important  point. 
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6.  Use  the  story  method  in  teaching,  especially  in  bringing  a  difficult 
detail  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil,  e.g.:  The  Waterdrops 
said  "Soon  we  were  changed  into  bubbles  of  steam.  Away  we  raced 
up  the  kettle-spout,  at  the  end  of  which  we  met  Fairy  Cold  Air  who 
gave  us  pretty  gray  dresses,  into  which  we  crept.  People  now  called 
us  water  vapour",  etc. 

7.  Discourage  waste  of  material.  Tidy  habits  may  be  taught,  e.g., 
in  care  of  flower  vases,  plants,  distribution  and  collection  of  materials. 
Appoint  monitors  who  will  take  turns  in  caring  for  plants  and  animals 
and  report  developments. 

8.  Tell  stories  of  animals,  flowers,  etc.,  e.g.:  What  Broke  the  China 
Pitcher.     How  Rivers  Grow  (see  above) . 

(1)  See  For  the  Children's  Hour,  by  Carolyn  S.  Bailey — The  Milton 
Bradley   Co.,   Springfield,    Mass. 

(2)  Stories  of  the  Red  Children,  by  Dorothy  Brooks — Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

(3)  Nature  Myths,  by  Flora  J.  Cooke — A.  Flanagan,  Chicago. 
Suitable  seasonal  stories  may  be  typed,  kept  in  booklets  or  pasted 

in  large  books  and  used  for  supplementary  reading,  silent  or  oral.  An 
excellent  example  of  such  is  the  story  "How  Rivers  Grow",  quoted  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

8.  Have  Nature  Study  games,  e.g.,  "I  am  thinking  of  a  bird  that 
builds  its  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  in  an  old  post,  etc.  Name  it.  Pictures 
of  birds,  flowers,  etc.,  are  shown  (names  are  hidden)  and  pupils  give 
names  and  tell  interesting  facts  about  each.  Recognition  of  bird  calls 
from   Columbia  records. 

9.  Read  poems  related  to  subjects  and  have  pupils  memorize  suitable 
selections. 

10.  Stimulate  an  active  interest  in  home-gardening  and  bulb  planting. 
Interest  will  be  added  to  art  lessons  if  material  is  supplied  from  pupils' 
gardens.  Flowers  and  plants  might  be  brought  to  a  school  exhibit, 
and  later  some  of  the  best  specimens  might  be  sent  to  a  near-by  hospital. 
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The  Appeal  to  the  Eye  in  the  Teaching  of  Health  Habits 

MARGARET  P.  MONTGOMERY 

Strathcona  Model  School,  Hamilton 

Often  we  see  some  little  child  who  has  to  work  with  some  great 
physical  handicap.  With  extra  effort  he  is  frequently  able  to  keep  up 
or  even  ahead  of  his  fellows,  but  with  health  and  the  same  effort  how 
much  more  he  could  accomplish!  Again  when  some  child  who  has  had 
adenoids  or  diseased  tonsils  removed,  or  has  been  properly  fitted  with 
glasses,  shows  such  an  advance  in  his  work,  do  we  not  feel  that  as  far 
as  it  lies  in  our  power  we  will  teach  health  habits?  If  we  could  train 
a  generation  of  people  to  feel  that  ill-health  is  not  something  to  be 
proud  of,  but  rather  the  reverse,  we  should  have  gone  a  long  way  in  the 
training  of  good  citizens. 

But  what  shall  we  teach?  Health  habits — things  which  the  children 
themselves  should  learn  to  look  after.  A  large  number  of  the  pupils  in 
our  care  may  come  from  homes  where  no  one  will  train  them  to  sleep  with 
open  windows,  clean  the  teeth  regularly,  etc.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  use  her  influence  to  help  pupils  form  these  habits  and 
perform  the  duties  with  regularity.  What  appeal  can  we  make  to  the 
eye  in  teaching  these  Health  Habits? 

Usually  we  find  the  teaching  of  the  structure  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  rather  uninteresting.  Is  it  necessary  to  teach  much  of  this? 
Let  us  eliminate  all  that  is  unnecessary,  and  where  we  must  teach  some, 
let  it  be  only  what  is  necessary  to  explain  the  health  rules  being  taught. 

A  student-in-training,  having  a  lesson  to  teach  on  the  Care  of  the 
Teeth,  made  a  large  model  of  a  tooth  from  plasticine,  with  an  outside 
covering  of  plaster  of  paris.  Wires  were  used  to  represent  the  nerves 
and  blood-vessels.  The  pupils  noted  the  whiteness  and  hardness  of 
the  covering,  and  the  protection  of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  It 
was  easy  to  teach  that  if  the  teeth  are  to  be  kept  white  they  must  be 
cleaned,  and  if  the  centre  is  to  be  protected,  the  enamel  must  be  kept 
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solid.  A  picture  (from  a  magazine)  of  someone  with  a  fine  set  of  teeth 
was  then  placed  before  the  class  and  left  there  for  some  time,  and  each 
morning  a  report  was  taken  of  those  who  were  using  their  tooth-brushes. 
The  following  verse,  taken  from  "The  Red  Cross  Junior",  was  written 
on  the  board  and  left  there  for  several  days.  One  day  it  was  used  as 
part  of  the  writing  lesson. 

"Sing  a  song  of  tooth-paste 

At  morning,  noon  and  night, 

Twenty  healthy  little  teeth 

Strong  and  shining  white. 

Every  day  I  brush  them 

To  keep  them  nice  and  clean. 

Aren't  they  a  set  of  pearls 

Fit  for  any  queen?" 

Another  health  habit  which  we  wish  to  have  the  pupils  form  is  that 
of  sleeping  with  the  windows  open.  Often  this  is  a  difficult  one  to  teach, 
for  the  parents  are  not  in  sympathy.  A  system  of  giving  a  silver  star 
to  the  child  who  has  carefully  looked  after  the  teeth  or  slept  with  the 
windows  open,  and  a  gold  star  if  both  have  been  done,  frequently 
brings  even  the  parents  into  line. 

Above  all  things  let  us  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  that  it 
is  a  duty  to  come  to  school  both  neat  and  clean.  In  one  teacher's  room 
one  section  of  the  board  has  three  pictures  on  it.  In  the  first  a  child 
is  getting  a  good  wash,  in  the  second  he  is  cleaning  his  teeth  and  in  the 
third,  carefully  brushing  his  hair.  At  the  top  is  written,  "The  Begin- 
ning of  a  Perfect  Day." 

Some  day  a  child  cuts  his  hand.  Here  is  a  good  opportunity  to  bind 
up  the  cut,  teaching  the  children  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  and  the 
correct  way  to  apply  the  bandage.  Following  this  the  pupils  may 
practise  on  each  other. 

Having  taught  the  care  of  the  nails,  the  pupils  will  place  hands  on 
desk  and  the  teacher  go  quickly  around  the  room  each  morning.  Any 
child  whose  nails  are  dirty  must  put  his  hands  where  they  cannot  be 
seen.  It  is  amazing  how  they  try  to  hide  them  if  either  the  hands  or 
nails  are  dirty.  After  a  short  time  this  may  be  varied  by  having  pupils 
observe  each  other's  hands. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  food.  If  we  could  get  all  of  our  pupils 
to  give  up  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  and  form  the  milk  habit,  what  an 
important  step  in  the  acquirement  of  good  health  would  have  been 
taken.  One  teacher  gives  the  pupils  pieces  of  cardboard  the  size  of  a 
nickel.  These  are  made  of  different  colours,  having  printed  on  one 
colour,  "One  Glass",  on  another,  "Two  Glasses".  As  the  pupils  enter 
they  take  whichever  one  they  have  earned,  in  the  morning  taking  credit 
for  the  evening  meal  of  the  previous  day  and  for  breakfast,  in  the  after- 
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noon  taking  for  the  mid-day  meal.  At  the  meeting  of  their  Junior  Red 
Cross  Auxiliary  on  Friday  afternoon,  each  child  reports  the  amount  of 
milk  drunk  during  the  week.  In  a  very  short  time  after  this  was  started 
the  number  of  milk  drinkers  increased  and  the  amount  of  milk  consumed 
showed  an  amazing  increase. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  habits  which  we  wish  the  children  to  form. 
In  our  teaching  of  Hygiene  let  us  remember  that  a  great  many  of  the 
ailments  from  which  people  suffer  are  avoidable,  and  let  us  train  the 
present  generation  to  grow  up  with  a  high  health  ideal. 


A  Literature  Lesson  for  Form  III  (Grade  VI) 

THERE  are  occasions  when  a  teacher  may  think  it  advisable  to  study 
with  his  class  some  poem  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Reader. 
Perhaps  your  pupils  might  find  some  enjoyment  in  reconstructing 
the  scenes  which  the  following  poem  presents.  Try  to  make  them  feel 
to  some  extent  the  greatness  of  the  man  without  preaching  about  it. 

Pupils  of  Form  III  usually  have  a  rich  fund  of  historical  information 
regarding  Christopher  Columbus.  Before  presenting  the  poem,  let  them 
express  their  opinions  freely  as  to  what  they  consider  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment. Challenge  their  attention  and  interest  in  the  new  poem  to  be 
presented  by  asking  them  to  try  to  discover  what  the  poet,  Joaquin 
Miller,  considered  to  be  the  greatest  thing  accomplished  by  Columbus. 

At  this  point  read  or  recite  the  poem,  Joaquin  Miller's  "  Columbus", 
without  interruption  or  comment.  Let  your  pupils  experience  something 
of  the  joy  of  discovery  by  solving  for  themselves  the  problem  which  you 
have  placed  before  them. 

COLUMBUS 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said:  " Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone; 
Speak,  Admiral,  what  shall  I  say?" 

"Why  say,  sail  on!  and  on!" 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  wash'd  his  swarthy  cheek. 
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"What  shall  I  say,  brave  Admiral, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?  " 
"Why  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day: 

'Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'" 

They  sailed,  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanch'd  mate  said: 
"W7hy,  now,  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Admiral,  and  say — " 

He  said:  "Sail  on!  and  on!" 

They  sailed,  they  sailed,  then  spoke  his  mate: 

"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  to-night, 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait, 

With  lifted  teeth  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  word; 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?  " 
The  words  leaped  as  a  leaping  sword, 

"Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

Then,  pale,  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck, 

And  thro'  the  darkness  peered  that  night. 
Ah,  darkest  night!  and  then  a  speck — 

A  light!  a  light!  a  light!  a  light! 
It  grew — a  star-lit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world!  he  gave  that  world 

Its  watch- word:  "on!  and  on!" 
By  permission  of  the  publishers — The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co. ,  San  Francisco. 

The  poet  mentions  two  achievements: 

(a)  "He  gained  a  world!"  (This  is  the  historian's  view  of  Columbus, 
also  the  view  taken  by  most  pupils  in  their  preliminary  discussion.) 

(b)  "He  gave  that  world  its  watchword:  'on!  and  on!'"  (This 
would  seem  to  be  the  view  which  the  poet  wishes  to  emphasize  since  it 
occurs  in  every  stanza.) 

Let  us  try  to  discover  what  the  poet  meant  by  "He  gave  that  world 
its  watchword:  'on!  and  on!'"  also  how  Columbus  achieved  this. 

Read  the  first  stanza  again.  Encourage  your  pupils  to  read  between 
the  lines  and  supply  sufficient  detail  to  create  a  vivid  mental  picture 
of  the  scene  suggested.  Remember  that  it  is  not  "What  do  the  words 
literally  mean?"  that  is  important  but  "What  do  they  suggest  that  my 
pupils  cannot  afford  to  miss?" 

Stanza  I 

The  first  stanza  seems  to  suggest  something  like  this:  The  last  known 
land  is  fading  out  of  sight  on  the  horizon.  Three  gallant  little  ships 
face  westward  right  into  the  "Sea  of  Darkness".    The  sailors  do  not 
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know  what  is  in  the  Atlantic  nor  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  it.  They 
are  afraid  to  trust  the  compass  or  the  stars  to  guide  them  through  the 
unknown,  haunted  waters.  Their  hearts  sink  lower  and  lower  at  every 
plunge  so  they  send  their  good  mate  even  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
voyage  to  implore  the  Admiral  to  return. 

The  calm  courage  and  faith  of  Columbus  as  shown  by  his  answer, 
"Why,  say:  Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!"  should  be  felt  by  the  pupils  in 
the  teacher's  voice  as  he  reads  this  line.  They  are  the  Admiral's  words. 
Let  them  speak  for  themselves.  Any  comments  which  we  may  make 
can  only  lessen  their  effect. 

Stanza  II 

The  black  looks  and  muttered  threats  of  the  crew  are,  doubtless, 
partly  due  to  fear,  illness  from  exposure  and  homesickness.  They  add 
greatly  to  the  difficulties  which  Columbus  must  face.  He  sees  that  it 
will  be  hard  for  him  to  control  these  rough  adventurers  who  have  accom- 
panied him.  Pupils  will  notice,  however,  that  with  added  dangers  the 
courage  of  Columbus  rises  higher  and  higher.  This  time,  let  several 
pupils  read  his  reply — ; 

"Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day: 
Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on  and  on!" 

Judge  for  yourself  whether  or  not  the  minds  of  your  pupils  are  reacting 
toward  the  courageous  spirit  of  the  explorer. 

Stanza  III 

The  wind  has  been  sending  them  along  at  a  furious  rate  and  the 
faces  of  the  men  show  their  dreadful  fears.  In  the  forecastle,  no  doubt, 
the  sailors  have  been  telling  each  other  strange  tales  of  enchanted 
breezes  that  blow  only  in  one  direction  and  of  ships  that  never  come 
back.  They  feel  that  they  have  gone  so  far  into  this  "Sea  of  Darkness" 
that  the  place  is  unknown  even  to  God. 

Once  again  pupils  will  notice  the  answer  of  Columbus,  "Sail  on!  and 
on!"  a  marvellous  example  of  faith  and  unswerving  purpose. 

Stanza  IV 

The  sailors  think  that  they  are  in  a  haunted  sea  and  unknown  terrors 
dog  their  footsteps.  Fears  drive  them  almost  frantic.  By  way  of  con- 
trast place  side  by  side  with  this  stanza  the  characteristic  feeling  which 
a  sailor  has  for  the  sea  as  expressed  in  Allan  Cunningham's  poem  "A 
Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea": 

"  But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze 

And  white  waves  heaving  high; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free, — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we." 
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Let  your  pupils  account  for  this  difference  in  attitude,  and  again 
have  them  notice  the  perseverance  and  indomitable  purpose  of  Columbus 
which  alone  kept  these  men  on  their  westward  course: 

"The  words  leaped  as  a  leaping  sword; 
Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

Stanza  V 

Have  the  great  difficulties  which  Columbus  has  been  forced  to  face 
had  any  effect  upon  him  physically?  "Then  pale,  and  worn,  he  kept  his 
deck." 

Did  his  courage  or  his  faith  ever  waver?  They  rose  higher  and 
higher  with  every  new  danger  so  that  we  feel  that  it  was  the  determina- 
tion, faith  and  courage  of  this  one  man  alone  that  first  brought  the 
great  continent  on  which  we  live  to  the  attention  of  Europe. 

In  this  stanza  we  see  doubt  turned  to  joy  and  happiness.  The 
hopes  of  Columbus  are  realized  at  last.  Notice  the  progress  implied 
in  the  words,  "a  speck" — "a  light" — "time's  burst  of  dawn."  Is  the 
ending  worthy  of  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  these  seamen  had 
to  come  through?  Is  the  greatness  of  the  discovery  worthy  of  the 
greatness  of  the  discoverer? 

The  spirit  which  both  teacher  and  pupils  put  into  their  reading  of 
this  selection  will  be  the  best  evidence  of  their  interest  and  appreciation. 

In  conclusion,  the  important  question  for  any  teacher  to  ask  himself 
is  not  how  much  have  the  pupils  learned  about  the  poem  but  what  is 
their  attitude  toward  it.    Every  child  should  memorize  it. 

W.  L.  C.  R. 


Composition :  The  Focal  Point  in  the  Course 

W.  FRANK  SMITH 

Tilsonburg,  Ontario 

WHY  go  to  school?  The  answer  is  two-fold:  to  gain  impressions; 
to  learn  to  express  them.     The  latter  without  the    former  is 
hopeless.     The   former   without   the   latter   is   folly.     Hence, 
tests,  written  compositions,  examinations. 

I   asked   a  teacher — not  an    assistant  of    mine,    thank    goodness  : 
"What  do  your  pupils  do  on   Friday  afternoons?"      He    replied: 
"Everyone  writes  a  composition." 
"On  what?" 
"On  selected  topics." 
"Selected  by  whom?" 
"By  me,  of  course"  (somewhat  impatiently). 
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"What  do  you  do  in  the  meantime?"  I  ventured. 

"I  mark  examination  papers,  or  read  up  for  next  week." 

"Don't  the  pupils  interrupt  you?"  I  persisted. 

"What  for?  Aren't  they  busy,  writing  compositions?" 

I  should  have  liked  to  see  some  of  those  compositions,  but  I  daren't 
ask.     So  I  just  thought,  "Poor  little  kids!" 

The  poorest  correspondent  is  the  fellow  who  writes  as  if  he  hadn't 
much  of  anything  to  tell,  but  writes  because  he  thinks  he  ought  to. 

You  are  considering  a  problem  in  arithmetic.  Don't  be  content 
with  "If  a  man- — ."  Be  that  man,  or,  better  still,  let  a  pupil  be  that  man. 
Dramatize  it.  Get  them  to  see  that  a  problem  is  a  story  with  one 
part  left  out,  and  the  fun  of  it  all  is  to  supply  that  missing  fact.  When 
they  have  got  it,  let  a  pupil  tell  the  whole  story,  supplying  the  part 
that  was  enquired  about.  Let  everybody  write  the  story — several  on 
the  blackboard.     Impressions  are  confirmed  by  expression. 

Do  you  find  geography  dry?  Just  you  try  sitting  down  in  a  seat 
and  getting  a  pupil  up  to  tell  the  class  about — say,  the  surface  features 
of  Manitoba.  Better  tell  him  about  it  the  day  before,  and  show  him 
how  to  get  his  materials  ready.  You  will  have  unending  enjoyment, 
and  so  will  the  class,  after  the  first  shyness  wears  off.  They  will  dig 
up  all  sorts  of  facts  for  the  fun  of  teaching  them.  Try  it.  And  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  perhaps,  the  pupils  are  learning  to  compose  good 
English  sentences  to  express  the  impressions  they  have  gained.  Don't 
interrupt  the  lesson.  Criticize  later,  in  all  kindness,  but  without 
condescension. 

History  has  been  made  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  composition.  Use 
it  sparingly  until  you  have  made  those  people  in  the  history  so  real 
that  the  impressions  in  the  children's  minds  crave  utterance. 

Especially  in  literature  is  composition  important.  Did  you  ever 
mark  Entrance  Literature?  It  would  be  funny  if  it  were  not  so  pathetic. 
An  account  of  a  mock  battle  between  Red  Indians  and  early  settlers  was 
given  on  the  Entrance  Literature  Paper  of  1919.  Compare  these 
answers  to  the  question,  "Explain  'hideous  war-whoops'": 

(a)  hideous  war  whoops  was  that  the  whoops  of  war  was  hideous. 

(b)  "hideous  war-whoops": — Indians  used  to  terrify  the  enemy  by 
wild  yells,  so  these  boys  yelled  to  frighten  the  ones  who  were 
playing  Early  Settlers. 

Comment  is  superfluous. 

"Every  lesson  a  Composition  lesson"  is  a  pretty  good  slogan. 


Informative  Agricultural  Arithmetic 

A.   E.  ATTWOOD,   M.A. 

Osgoode  Street  School,  Ottawa 

It  is  often  possible  to  embody  in  an  arithmetical  problem  suggestions 
of  principles  other  than  those  involved  in  its  mathematical  solution. 
Farm  arithmetic  should  lead  a  pupil  to  think  agriculturally  as  well  as 
mathematically.  Incidental  and  related  information  is  often  more 
profitable  than  that  which  is  given  formally  The  following  set  of 
miscellaneous  problems  aims  to  teach  something  other  than  the  arith- 
metic involved. 

Poultry — If  the  cost  of  feeding  a  hen  for  a  year  is  equal  to  the  value  of  50  eggs, 
compare  the  profit  from  a  200-egg  hen  with  that  from  a  100-egg  hen.  What  is  the 
labour  income  from  attending  for  a  year  to  30  hens  that  average  70  eggs  whose  average 
price  is  25c.  a  dozen?     ($12.50.) 

The  folly  of  keeping  mere  boarders  in  the  flock  and  the  wisdom  of 
continual  culling  and  of  setting  eggs  from  bred-to-lay  hens  are  the  inci- 
dental lessons  of  this  problem. 

Bird  Preservation — If  a  barn  owl  eats  on  the  average  2  mice  a  day,  and  if  the 
damage  that  can  be  done  by  each  mouse  costs  2c,  what  is  the  value  of  the  owl  a  year 
to  the  farmer? 

As  every  mouse  eaten  has  done  some  damage  already,  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  the  owl  is  worth  4  times  365c,  but — 

Eating  two  mice  a  day 

Should  keep  the  shot-gun  away. 

Bees — If  honey-in-the-comb  is  Z\%  wax  and  sells  for  double  the  price  of  extracted 
honey,  what  does  the  consumer  pay  per  pound  for  the  wax  when  extracted  honey  sells 
at  15c.  a  pound?     ($4.65.) 

Does  he  receive  value  for  his  money? 

If  10  lb.  of  honey  is  consumed  by  bees  in  the  secretion  of  a  pound  of  wax,  what 
does  the  beekeeper  net  per  pound  for  the  wax?     ($3.15.) 

What  other  item  besides  the  loss  through  the  consumption  of  honey 
must  be  considered? 

As  wax  secretion  is  usually  performed  by  young  and,  therefore, 
non-honey-producing  bees,  the  loss  of  time  is  not  very  great.  There 
is,  however,  a  real  loss  of  precious  time  during  the  season  of  honey  flow 
due  to  the  building  of  new  comb. 

625 
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Feeding  for  Beef — During  the  first  three  months  of  the  fattening  period, 
7501b.  of  grain  produces  a  gain  of  100  lb.  in  the  weight  of  the  animal.  During  the 
next  three  months  1,000  lb.  of  grain  was  required  to  yield  a  hundredweight  of  increase. 
How  much  was  gained  per  hundredweight  during  the  first  quarter  and  how  much 
was  lost  during  the  second  if  grain  was  worth  l^c.  and  beef  12>^c.  per  lb.? 

The  law  of  diminishing  returns  should  guide  the  feeder  of  live  stock 
to  kill  or  sell  before  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  is  less  than 
the  value  of  the  feed  causing  that  increase. 

Rainfall  and  Crofs — (a)  During  the  growing  season  the  amount  of  rainfall 
was  18  in.  One-third  of  this  ran  off  as  surface  water,  an  equal  amount  was  evaporated, 
and  the  remainder  was  used  by  the  growing  plants.  What  weight  of  water  in  tons 
was  used  by  the  plants  on  one  acre?     (113 A  tons  X  6  =  680t  tons). 

(6)  To  mature  one  ton  of  the  dry  matter  of  a  crop  of  oats  requires  500  tons  of 
water.  If  2  tons  of  dry  grain  and  straw  were  actually  harvested  from  that  acre, 
whence  was  the  additional  water  obtained? 

The  water  had  been  held  in  the  ground  previous  to  the  growing  season. 
A  good  farmer  breaks  his  stubble  fields  as  soon  as  possible  after  his 
crops  are  harvested,  not  only  to  eradicate  the  weeds,  but  also  to  conserve 
the  moisture  for  the  next  year's  crop.  Where  possible  he  cultivates  the 
soil  of  his  growing  crops  to  aerate  the  ground  for  the  development  of 
the  roots  and  of  the  beneficial  soil  bacteria,  and  also  to  permit  rainfall 
to  permeate  the  ground.  The  aims  of  cultivation  may  be  summarized: 
(a)  Conservation  of  moisture,  (b)  eradication  of  weeds,  (c)  aeration  of 
soil,  (d)  percolation  of  rainfall. 

Fencing  and  Ploughing — (a)  Find  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  fencing  two 
10-acre  fields,  one  of  which  is  square  and  the  other  80  rd.  long,  at  $1.25  a  rod.      ($50.) 

(b)  The  plow  turns  a  furrow  a  foot  wide  and  the  oblong  field  is  ploughed  lengthwise. 
If  an  average  of  1  min.  is  allowed  for  the  turnings,  how  many  hours  longer  will  it  take 
to  plough  the  square  field  than  the  oblong  field?     (b}4  hr.) 

Discuss  the  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of  a  square  field. 

(c)  If  the  headlands  are  12  ft.  wide  and  if  the  horses  while  ploughing  walk  at  the 
rate  of  2}4  miles  per  hour,  how  many  hours  are  required  to  plough  the  oblong  field? 
Allow  7  minutes  extra  for  striking  out  the  first  furrow. 

As  no  turning  was  done  in  ploughing  the  first  furrow,  the  time  for  all 
the  turnings  would  be  (330 — 1  +  24)  min.  =  353  min. 

330  furrows  each  }i  mile  =82^  miles. 

Number  of  hours  for  ploughing  =  (82>£^  2}4)  hours  =  33  hours. 
Total  time  required  =  (353  min. +  7  min. +33  hours)  =39  hours. 


Proficiency  Tests  for  the  Grades 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests  from  teachers  for  methods  of  testing 
the  proficiency  of  pupils  in  the  various  grades,  The  School  publishes 
herewith  some  questions  in  arithmetic  for  public  school  grades.  These 
questions  were  prepared  by  experienced  teachers,  and  will  show  what 
other  teachers  are  doing.  Questions  in  other  subjects  will  follow  in 
coming  issues. 

Arithmetic — Class  II.     (Grade  IV) 
Values 

6  I.  Write  in  words,  307,040,095;    101,010,110;  450,280,904. 

6  II.  Write  in  figures:  four  hundred  million  four  thousand  and 

four;   sixty   million    four   hundred    and    three   thousand   three 

hundred  and  thirty-three;   three  million  four  thousand  and  five. 

10  III.  Add    together    78463;    465387;    626;    37568;    4643834; 

79868679;  4375. 
5  IV.  From  $5  take  .47c.     Subtract  46291  from  95040  and  from 

10       10101  take  999. 
8+8  V.  Divide  34689375  by  8  and  prove  your  answer. 

8  VI.  Multiply  3060463  by  20403. 

12  VII.  A  boy  bought  a  bushel  of  beans  for  $2.50.     He  sold  them 

at  9c.  a  pint.     How  much  money  did  he  gain? 
15  VIII.  A  man  bought  7  pounds  of  rice  at  12c.  a  pound,  25 

lbs.  sugar  at  lie.  a  pound,  4  dozen  oranges  at  60c.  a  dozen,  3 
pencils  at  13c.  each,  and  gave  a  $10  bill.     How  much  change 
2       should  he  get  back?     Name  any  one  way  the  merchant  might 
count  out  the  change. 
10  IX.  Write  in  Roman  numerals:  505,  55,  49,  988,  999. 


100 


Arithmetic — Class  III.     (Grade  VI) 
Values 

12  I.  Simplify: 

4464X6375X2527 

2975 X   589 X  855 
6  II.  Add  together  all  the  numbers  between  86543  and  86553, 

including  the  numbers  given. 
12  III.  Make   out   the    following   bill:   John    Jones    bought    of 

Charles  Brock,  Toronto,  Jan.  5,  1920,  4  rolls  cotton,  62  yards 
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each,  at  32c.  a  yard,  3  bales  flannelette,  56  yards  each,  at  38c. 

a  yard,  65  yards  of  black  broadcloth  at  $8.68  a  yard,  35  yards 

of  canvas  at  39c.  a  yard,  125  yards  farmers'  satin  at  $1.75  a  yard. 
On  Feb.  4,  Jones  sent  his  cheque  for  $525  and  his  note  for 

the  balance.     What  was  the  amount  of  the  note? 
10  IV.  Reduce  74685  inches  to  miles,  rods,  yds.,  ft.,  inches. 

10  V.  A  traveller  feeds  his  horse  1  gallon  of  oats  three  times  a  day. 

How  much  will  he  save  in  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June 

by  buying  the  oats  at  60c.  a  bushel  instead  of  paying  25c.  for 

each  meal? 
5  VI.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  6375  and  10642,  and  the  L.C.M.  of 

5  8,  12,  18,  27,  36,  and  45. 

10  VII.  A  man  gave  40  per  cent,  of  his  farm  to  his  oldest  son, 

20  per  cent,  to  his  wife,  and  sold  the  remainder,  320  acres,  for 
$19200.  How  many  acres  were  in  the  farm  and  what  was  it 
all  worth  at  the  same  rate? 

6  VIII.  A  room  is  30  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide  and  has  wains- 
coting around  it  2^  feet  high.     What  will  it  cost  to  paint   (1) 

6       the  floor;    (2)  the  wainscot,  at  25c.  a  square  yard? 

8  IX.  A  pile  of  stone  is  150  ft.  long,  80.  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  high. 

Find  the  cost  of  hauling  this  stone  at  $1.75  a  cord. 
10  X.  A  chalk  box  is  7  inches  long,  4>^  inches  wide  and  4  inches 

deep  on  the  outside.       How  many  of  these  could  be  put  into  a 

box  whose  inside  measurements  are  3J^  feet  long,  3  feet  wide 

and  3  feet  deep? 

100 

Arithmetic — Class  Jr.  IV.     (Grade  VII) 
Values 

12  I.  Simplify: 

34.56X4.788X11.385 
34.65  X  20.52  X  4.32 

6+6  II.  Find  the  G.C.M.  and  the  L.C.M.  of  756,   1080,   1350. 

12  III.     Add  together  15  per  cent,  of  $560;  20  per  cent,  of  $840; 

25  per  cent,  of  $650;  18  per  cent,  of  $440,  and  37^  per  cent, 
of  $120. 

15  IV.  On  April  1st  a  man  bought  18  cows  at  an  average  cost 

of  $160.  He  paid  for  pasture  $2  per  month  for  each  cow.  He 
fed  them  3000  lbs.  of  feed  at  $44  a  ton.  In  April  the  cows 
averaged  40  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  and  the  net  selling  price  of 
the  milk  was  $3.10  a  cwt.;  in  May  the  average  was  48  lbs.  a 
day  per  cow,  and  the  selling  price  of  milk  $2.50  per  cwt.;  in 
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June  the  average  was  50  lbs.  a  day,  and  the  selling  price  $2.40  a 
cwt.;  in  July  the  average  was  47  lbs.  per  cow  a  day,  and  the 
selling  price  of  milk  was  $2.50  a  cwt.;  in  August  the  average 
was  41  lbs.  a  day,  and  the  selling  price  was  $2.40  a  cwt.  On 
Sept.  1st  he  sold  the  cows  at  $142  each.  How  much  did  he 
gain  in  the  five  months? 
7  V.  A  room  is  18  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide.     What  will  it 

7       cost  to  put  in  a  floor  at  $240  a  thousand  and  to  cover  the  floor 
with  carpeting  27  in.  wide  at  $1.65  a  yard? 

12  VI.  A  farmer  sold  two  horses  for  $240  each.  On  one  he 
gained  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  but  on  the  other  he  lost  20  per 
cent,  of  the  cost.     Did  he  gain  or  lose  and  how  much? 

13  VII.  A  merchant  mixed  50  lbs.  of  tea  at  40  cents  a  pound 
with  30  lbs.  of  tea  at  56  cents  a  pound  and  sells  the  mixture  at 
an  average  gain  of  14  cents  a  pound.  What  is  the  price  per 
pound  he  sells  the  tea  for? 

10  VIII.  Divide  $60  among  3  boys  so  that  the  first  and  second 

each  get  twice  as  much  as  the  third. 


100 
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1 .    Will  you  please  give  references  for  the  topics  in  Modern  World  His- 
tory in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Upper  School? 

The  following  references    are  mainly  to   Robinson  and   Beard,    A 
History  of  Europe;  Our  Own  Times,  the  text  commonly  used  in   Upper 
School  classes  in  Ontario. 
Topic  Robinson  and  Beard  Other  Books 

1  Chapters   4,  5,  6. 

2  "  7,8. 

3  "  9,  10. 

4  "  11. 

5  "  12. 

6  "  13,14,19.  U.S.  History  of  England, 

7  "  15-18,  22-23.  Chap.  XIX. 

8  "  17,  20-22,  24-25. 

9  Seymour,  Diplomatic  Background 

of  the  War,  Chap.  3,  7,  8. 

10  "         28-32. 

11  "         26,  27,  32.    - 

Other  texts  than  that  by  Robinson  and  Beard  are  mentioned  only 
when  the  account  given  by  these  authors  is  not   fairly  satisfactory. 
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Teachers  should,  however,  make  liberal  use  of  the  books  of  reference 
listed  on  page  76  of  the  "Courses  of  Study."  The  present  course  and 
its  predecessor  were  drawn  up  to  encourage  reading  outside  the  text 
by  pupils  and  teachers.  Examiners  are  required  to  keep  to  the  syllabus, 
but  not  to  any  one  text,  in  setting  and  reading  papers.  In  reality  there 
is  no  authorized  text-book  in  Upper  School  history. 

2.  Will  The  School  give  some  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  the 
new  work  in  community  civics  for  the  Lower  School? 

The  teaching  of  community  civics  should  be  made  as  concrete  as 
possible,  and  pupils  should  be  required  to  gather  much  material  from 
books  and  through  personal  observation  and  investigation.  For 
instance,  when  the  topic  of  health  is  being  studied,  information  about 
the  agencies  that  promote  health  should  be  gathered  mainly  from  local 
sources,  and  from  the  Municipal  Act  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Health.  The  children  with  the  guidance  of  the  teacher 
can  investigate  such  local  conditions  as  affect  health,  and  then  can 
learn  from  the  books  mentioned  above,  or  from  the  local  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Municipality,  what  are  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  local  municipality  in  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  healthful  conditions.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  part  played 
by  the  Province  and  the  Dominion  can  be  discussed.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged  that  the  course  in  civics  should  be  adapted  as  fully 
as  possible  to  local  conditions,  and  that  civics  should  not  be  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  a  mere  memorizing  of  details  from  a  text-book,  or 
from  a  teacher's  notes.  Very  good  advice  on  the  method  of  teaching 
community  civics  will  be  found  in  The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics, 
by  Barnard,  which  can  be  bought  for  10c.  (See  Courses  of  Study, 
page  19.) 

3.  For  the  following  interesting  hints  and  helps,  the  Round  Table 
is  indebted  to  Miss  Maud  Edgerton  of  Huntsville. 

1 .  Product  and  Country  Game : — On  cards  paste  pictures  of  oranges, 
cotton  or  other  imports.  Write  on  the  reverse  side  the  names  of  the 
countries  from  which  we  obtain  them.  One  pupil  or  the  teacher  holds 
up  the  picture  side  of  the  card  and  the  first  pupil  in  the  row  tells  where 
the  product  grows.  If  he  answers  correctly  he  claims  the  card.  If  not, 
the  next  in  the  row  answers.  The  winner  has  the  most  cards  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  game. 

2.  Spelling: — A  spelling  match  on  the  week's  work  aids  the  spelling. 
The  two  last  spelled  down  are  captains  for  the  next  week. 

3.  The  teacher  who  joins  the  Women's  Institute  meets  the  mothers 
and  often  secures  the  aid  of  the  Institute  in  school  schemes. 


Elementary  Picture  Study 


Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

As  colour  unfortunately  plays  a  small  part  at  present  in  elementary 
picture  study  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  authentic  colour  repro- 
ductions, no  extended  reference  to  its  importance  will  be  made  in  this 
series  of  articles. 

A  summary  of  what  has  been  said  about  some  essentials  of  the  art 
of  the  picture  may  be  found  useful  before  we  deal  with  the  second  division 
of  our  subject — The  message  which  the  picture  conveys  to  the  student. 

The  art  of  the  picture — in  broad  terms  its  composition. 

1.  Space  division — of  subtle  and  varied  proportions. 

(a)  A  horizontal  line — shown  or  felt — fixing  the  position  of  the 
eye-level. 

(b)  A  vertical  line — marking  the  position  of  the  object,  or  group 
of  objects,  of  chief  interest. 

(c)  Other  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  about  which  are  drawn 
the  objects  of  subordinate  interest. 

2.  The  giving  of  depth  to  the  picture  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

of  perspective. 

(a)  By  the  convergence  of  lines. 

(b)  By  the  foreshortening  of  lines  and  spaces. 

(c)  By  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  objects. 

(d)  By  the  indefiniteness  of  distant  objects. 

3.  Preserving  the  unity  of  the  picture  by  developing  but  one  centre 
of  interest,  indicated  by: — 

(a)  Size. 

(b)  Position  in  the  foreground. 

(c)  Attraction  of  form. 

(d)  Lighting. 

(e)  Tone  and  colour  contrasts. 
(/)    Directing  lines,  etc. 

4.  The  lighting — its  source,  direction  and  character. 

5.  The  importance  of  tone  in  expressing: — 

(a)  Light,  shade  and  shadow. 

(b)  The  relative  values  of  the  various  objects,  or  parts  of  the 
picture. 

6.  The  expressiveness  of  line — certain  lines  (horizontal,  vertical,  etc.) 

by  their  repetition  in  the  picture  impress  their  character  upon  it. 
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In  such  an  analytical  study  of  the  picture  we  observe  the  dictum, 
that  every  great  painting  must  find  justification  for  its  existence  not 
in  the  worth  of  the  ideas  it  represents  but  in  its  value  as  a  painting. 


As  in  the  study  of  poetry  there  is  involved  a  description  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  poetical  composition,  the  diction,  the  rhythm, 
and  the  metre,  so  in  the  study  of  a  picture  we  must  investigate  the 
effects  of  graceful  form  and  rich  colour.  As  Da  Vinci  has  expressed  it, 
"the  greater  the  knowledge,  the  greater  the  love." 


ELEMENTARY  PICTURE  STUDY 
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There  are  some  to  whom  this  analytical  approach  to  the  understand- 
ing of  a  picture  makes  no  appeal. 

"Our  meddling  intellect 
Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things 
•  We  murder  to  dissect." 

While  this  view  is  extreme,  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  art 
without  meaning  is  without  value.  Poetry  and  art  are  but  vehicles  for 
the  conveyance  of  thought.  Words  and  metre  and  movement  in  the 
one,  and  beautiful  tones  and  colours  in  the  other  while  essential,  are 
not  sufficient.  They  must  be  so  composed  as  to  carry  a  message  within 
the  range  of  human  understanding.  And  the  stronger  the  appeal  by 
them  to  man's  higher  powers  of  hope  and  faith  and  love,  the  greater  is 
the  poem,  and  the  painting. 

This  then  is  a  plea  for  the  study  and  expression  orally  or  in  writing 
of  the  ideas  which  the  picture  expresses.     This  is  a  very  pleasant  part 


George  De  Forest  Brush 


American  Artist 


The  Indian  and  the  Lily 
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of  the  art  teacher's  work.  Do  not  say  that  this  is  beyond  the  powers 
of  children  in  the'  elementary  classes  in  art.  The  Boy  of  twelve 
in  the  temple  hearing  and  asking  questions  typifies  the  thoughtful 
attitude  of  most  children  in  the  presence  of  those  things  which  ennoble 
human  nature.  The  teacher  who  steeps  his  soul  in  the  great  thoughts 
inspired  by  great  pictures  will  create  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  an 
emotional  attitude  toward  that  which  is  good  in  art  which  will  lead  to 
a  "wise  passiveness"  while  the  child  revels  in  elevated  thoughts  aroused 
by  the  picture  which  he  has  learned  to  love.  Many  teachers  have  noticed 
this  in  the  child's  approach  to  a  study  of  such  pictures  as  Whistler's 
Mother,  and   of   Raphael's   Sistine  Madonna,  because  mother  love  and 

the  great  sacrifice 
make  a  strong  ap- 
peal through  the 
filial  and  religious 
training  of  the 
child.  Childhood 
is  also  stirred  by 
the  message  con- 
veyed in  those 
pictu  res  which 
deal  with  some  of 
the  great  problems 
of  life.  When  pro- 
perly introduced, 
Millet's  Man  with 
a  Hoe  and  Lepage's 
P  auvre  Fauvette 
arouse  in  them  a 
sympathy  with  the 
oppressed . 
It  is  suggested  that  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  pictures 
the  following  order  of  study  be  adopted  (one  picture  only  at  a  time) : — 

1.  Memorizing  the  name  of  the  picture,  the  name  of  the  artist,  and 
the  name  of  the  gallery  in  which  the  picture  is  to  be  found. 

2.  A  study  of  the  art  of  the  picture. 

3.  Information  gathered  by  children  and  by  teacher  from  art  books, 
histories,  encyclopaedias,  magazine  articles,  clippings,  etc.,  about 
the  picture,  the  theme  of  the  picture  and  the  artist. 


I 


John  Everett  Millais,  P.R.A. 

In  the  Tate  Gallery 


"  Boyhood  of  Raleigh 
London 


4.  An  oral  account  by 
brings  to  him. 


pupil  of  the  message  which  the  picture 
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To  ensure  a  "wise  passiveness"  in  the  study  of  the  thought  of  the 
picture  the  often  wild  imaginings  of  the  child  should  be  directed  by  a 
few  suggestive  questions. 

The  intense  interest  of  the  two  boys  in  the  dramatic  telling  of  his 
adventures  over-seas  by  the  foreign-looking  sailor,  the  appeal  of  nature 
through  the  white  lily  to  the  untutored  mind  of  the  Indian,  the  call  of 
Spring  in  mare  and  colt,  in  hawthorn  blossoms,  field  flowers  and  hazy 
horizons  will  kindle  a  similar  response  in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful 
children  who  study  these  pictures. 


Problems  in  Mathematics 

HITHERTO  inquiries  for  solutions  of  problems  in  mathematics 
have  been  answered  by  mail.  But  as  many  of  these  have  more 
than  individual  interest,  it  is  the  intention  to  publish  in  this 
department  answers  that  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Subscribers 
are  invited  to  send  us  any  examples  in  Public  or  High  School  Mathe- 
matics to  which  they  desire  solutions.  Solutions  may,  of  course,  be 
sent  by  mail  as  heretofore. 

1.  No.  9,  page  269,  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic: 

The  product  of  four  consecutive  numbers  is  I4S64O.      Find  the  numbers. 

Since  the  product  of  the  first  and  last  numbers  will  be  about  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  other  two,  we  may  find  approximately  what  either 
product  is  by  finding  the  square  root  of  143640. 

The  square  root  is  very  nearly  379,  and  since  the  two  middle  numbers 
are  consecutive  they  are  19  and  20  and  the  four  numbers  are  18,  19, 
20,  21.  That  these  are  the  correct  numbers  may  be  verified  by  multi- 
plication. 

Or,  the  prime  factors  of  143640  are  2,  2,  2,  3,  3,  3,  5,  7,  19.  We  might 
suspect  that  19  is  one  of  the  numbers  and  then  find  the  other  three 
numbers  by  combining  the  remaining  factors  so  as  to  make  consecutive 
numbers. 

2.  No.   13,  page  269,  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic: 

A  boy  on  being  asked  what  12/13  of  a  certain  fraction  was,  made 
the  mistake  of  dividing  the  fraction  by  12/18  and  so  got  an  answer  which 
exceeded  the  correct  answer  by  25/162.  What  was  the  correct  answer? 
To  divide  by  12/13  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  by  13/12.  The  differ- 
ence between  13/12  and  12/13  is  25/156.  Therefore  25/156  of  the 
given  fraction  =  25/162  and  therefore  the  given  fraction  was  25/162  X 
156/25    =    26/27. 
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Therefore  the  correct  answer  =  12/13  of  26/27  =  8/9. 

3.  From  a  Middle  School  Algebra  Paper,  1922: 

3  / —        A  / — 
Find  which  is  the  larger,  ■%/  21  or  -y/  58  • 

In  order  to  remove  the  root  signs  find  the  12th  power  of  each  and  we 
get  214  or  194481  and  583  or  195112.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  second 
quantity  is  slightly  the  greater. 

This  would  be  an  interesting  example  in  the  use  of  logarithms.  The 
logarithm  of  the  first  quantity  =  i  log  21  =  .4407  while  the  logarithm 
of  the  second   =   I  log  58  =  .4408. 

4.  No.    7,  page  169,  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic: 

A  city  wishes  to  put  a  sidewalk  6  ft.  wide  around  the  outside  of  a 
public  square  175  ft.  long  and  125  ft.  wide.  How  much  will  it  cost  at  $5.85 
a  sq.  yard? 

Make  a  diagram  showing  the  square  and  the  sidewalk  and  mark  the 
dimensions  given.  The  full  length  of  the  walk  on  each  of  the  two 
longest  sides  is  175  -f  12  or  187  ft.  The  additional  length  on  each  of 
the  two  short  sides  is  125  ft.  Therefore  the  whole  length  of  the  walk 
is  187  X  2  +  125  X  2  or  624  ft.  or  208  yds.  Since  the  width  is  2  yds. 
the  area  of  the  walk  is  416  sq.  yds.,  and  the  cost  is  $5.85  X  416  =  $2433.60. 

5.  Give  an  arithmetical  solution  of  the  problem: 

Divide  $338  between  A  and  B,  so  that  3  times  A's  share  may  be  $127 
less  than  4  times  B's  share. 

Divide  the  last  statement  by  4,  then  ^  of  A's  share  is  $31.75  less 
than  B's  share,  or  B's  share  =  ^  of  A's  share  +  $31.75.  Therefore 
7/4  of  A's  share  +  $31.75  =  $338  or  7/4  of  A's  share  =  $306.25.  There- 
fore A's  share  =  $175  and  B's  =  $163. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  solution  with  the  algebraic  solution. 

Let  $x  =  A's  share  and  $y  =  B's  share.  .*.  x  +  y  =  338  and  4y — 3x 
=  127.  From  the  second  equation  y  =  H  x  +  31.75.  Substituting 
for  y,  x  +  H  x  +  31.75  =338.     .\  7/4  x  =  306.25  and  x  =  175. 

If  we  compare  the  two  solutions,  it  is  seen  that  the  reasoning  and  the 
numerical  work  are  identical,  the  only  difference  *being  that  in  the 
second  solution  we. use  symbols  to  represent  A's  and  B's  shares. 


Problems  in  Chemistry 

{Continued  from  March  issue) 

[Inquiries  are  received  from  time  to  time  for  solutions  of  problems  in  the  Ontario 
High  School  Chemistry.  The  School  will  publish  from  time  to  time  solutions  of  the 
different  exercises  as  worked  out  by  students  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education.] 

Chapter  II 
Solutions  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Brennand,  B.A. 

1.  That  air  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  can  be  proved 
experimentally  as  follows: 

Air  is  forced  over  heated  iron  filings,  or  copper  turnings  in  a  hard 
glass  tube  with  an  opening  at  each  end.  The  gas  which  comes  out  of 
the  tube  is  collected  over  water  and,  when  tested,  is  found  to  be  nitrogen. 
This  shows  that  nitrogen  is  one  constituent  of  the  air. 

The  copper  turnings  were  changed  to  copper  oxide.  This  oxygen 
must  have  come  from  the  air  which  was  passed  over  the  turnings.  There- 
fore air  contains  oxygen. 

2.  A  catalyst  is  a  substance  which  is  used  to  hasten  the  reaction  of 
another  substance  but  is  itself  unchanged  during  the  reaction. 

Facts  necessary  to  prove  regarding  a  substance,  to  be  sure  it  is  a 
catalyst  are: 

1.  The  substance  must  remain  unchanged    during    the   reaction 

in  which  it  acts  as  a  catalyst. 

2.  It  must  hasten  the  reaction  in  which  it  is  being  used. 

3.  The  tarnishing  of  metals  in  the  air  may  be  explained  as  follows: 
The  surface  of  a  metal  undergoes  a  change  by  uniting  with  some 

chemically  active  element  in  the  air.  This  is  oxygen  and  oxides  of  the 
metals  are  formed  on  its  surface.  Examples  of  metals  which  do  not 
tarnish  are  tin,  gold,  silver,  platinum.  They  do  not  tarnish  because 
they  do  not  form  oxides  readily. 

4.  Tinware  is  made  of  sheet-iron  covered  with  tin.  The  tin  resists 
the  action  of  the  air.  The  sheet-iron  is  used  as  foundation  for  strength. 
If  all  iron  were  used,  vessels  would  rust  very  easily  since  iron  is  very 
easily  oxidized.     (Rusting- — oxidizing  of  iron.) 

5.  The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  =  22.37  c.c. 

Nitrogen  =  14.50  c.c. 

.'.  Oxygen  =   7.87  c.c. 

1000  c.c.  of  water  has  7.87  c.c.  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  it. 

7  87         1 00 
100  c.c.  of  water  has— —   X   —  =0.787  c.c.  of  oxygen  in  it. 
1000  1 
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1000  c.c.  of  water  has  14.50  c.c.  nitrogen  dissolved  in  it. 

100  c.c.  of  water  has  X  —  =  1.4o0  c.c.  of  nitrogen  dis- 

1000  1  6 

solved  in  it. 

6.  Flask  empty  weighs         391 .  534  grams. 
Flask+ nitrogen  weighs  403.907  grams. 


.'.  the  nitrogen  weighs       12.373  grams. 

The  absorption  apparatus  before  experiment  weighs  647 .  666  grams 

The  absorption  apparatus  after  experiment  weighs  651 .  348  grams 

.'.  the  weight  of  oxygen  =        3 .  682  grams 
The  weight  of  air  used  =  12 .  373  gr.  +3 .  682  gr.  =  16 .  055  grams. 
16.055  gr.  air  contain  12.373  gr.  of  nitrogen. 

12  373        100 

100  gr.  air  contain  — ■ X  —  =77.07  grams,  nitrogen. 

16.055  1 

100  gr.  of  air  contain  100-77.07  =  22.93  grams  of  oxygen. 

7.  If  the  air  were  pure  oxygen  the  burning  of  substances  would  take 
place  very  vigorously,  as  shown  by  burning  substances  in  jars  of  oxygen. 

Metals  which  oxidize  slowly  in  the  air  now  would  be  very  quickly 
reduced  to  their  oxides  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen. 

8.  Oxygen  would  not  be  a  suitable  gas  to  fill  balloons  because  it  is 
heavier  than  air.    It  would  also  be  quite  expensive. 

9.  Methods  for  removing  oxygen  from  the  air: 

(a)  Pass  air  over  heated  iron  filings  or  copper  turnings. 
(6)   Absorb    by    a    solution   of   pyrogallic    acid    and    potassium 
hydroxide. 

(c)  Burn  substances  in  the  air  to  use  up  the  oxygen,  e.g.,  phos- 
phorus. 

(d)  Liquefy  air  and  allow  it  to  vaporize;  the  last  part  to  evaporate 
is  oxygen. 

(e)  Animals  use  up  the  oxygen  by  breathing. 

(/)    Heated  barium  oxide  under  high  pressure  takes  oxygen  from 
the  air. 

10.  Oxygen  is  not  used  instead  of  air  for  the  draught  in  furnaces  and 
stoves  because  it  is  heavier  than  air,  too  expensive  and  would  oxidize 
very  rapidly  the  stoves,  furnaces  and  pipes. 

11.  If  boiled  water  be  shaken  up  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  the  gas  remaining  above  the  water  would  contain 
a  larger  percentage  nitrogen  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  oxygen  than 
atmospheric  air.     Oxygen  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  nitrogen. 
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If  the  water  were  boiled,  and  the  gas,  that  came  off,  collected,  it 
would  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  oxygen  and  a  smaller  percentage  of 
nitrogen  than  atmospheric  air. 

The  difference  could  be  shown  by  experiment.  Weigh  the  mixtures, 
remove  the  oxygen  from  each  by  passing  over  heated  iron  filings  and 
weigh  the  nitrogen  left;  find  from  this  the  weight  in  each  case  of  oxygen. 

12.  1  litre  of  oxygen  at  N.T.P.  weighs  1.43  grams. 

1  litre  of  nitrogen  at  N.T.P.  weighs  1 .  250  grams. 

2  litres  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  (in  equal  volumes) 
would  weigh  1 . 43  + 1 .  250  =  2 .  68  grams. 

1  litre  would  weigh  2.  68-^2=  1 .  34  grams. 

13.  21  litres  of  oxygen  weigh  21X1.43=   30,03  grams. 
79  litres  of  nitrogen  weigh  79  X 1 .  25  =   98 .  74  grams. 


100  litres  of  mixture  weigh  128.77  grams. 
1  litre  of  mixture  weighs  1 .  2877  grams. 

1  litre  of  mixture  :  1  litre  of  air  :  :  1 .  2877  :  1 .  293. 


The  Teaching  of  Elementary  French 

PROF.   W.    C.   FERGUSON 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

[Note. — This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Prof.    Ferguson,  beginning  in 
the  December  issue.] 

{Continued  from  the  April  issue) 

IN  the  preceding  article  the  importance  of  thoroughness  was  empha- 
sized. To  attain  this  end,  the  review  work  conducted  should  consist 
not  only  of  oral  but  of  written  work.  Such  written  work  may  be 
tested  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  On  one  day  it  may  take  the  form  of 
a  spelling  test,  when  the  teacher  may  send  one  pupil  to  the  blackboard, 
preferably  at  the  back  of  the  class-room  and  dictate  to  the  class  the  words 
on  which  he  wishes  to  drill  them.  The  correction  is  then  rapidly  and 
easily  conducted.  Inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  errors  will  stimulate 
effort  and  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation.  While  the  home  work  which 
has  been  assigned  is  being  put  on  the  board  by  four  or  five  pupils,  the 
balance  of  the  class  may  be  given  an  easy  dictation  exercise  on  the 
material  studied,  one  pupil  putting  the  work  on  the  board,  as  before. 
As  a  different  type  of  work,  pupils  might  be  asked  to  write  the  French 
names  of  all  the  objects  in  the  class-room  as  far  as  they  know  them. 
Or,  each  pupil,  being  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  will  put  on  it, 
neatly  and  legibly,  all  the  expressions  that  he  has  seen  or  heard  in  the 
class.     Such  exercises  lend  variety  and  interest  to  the  work. 
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The  following  series  deals  with  some  of  the  principal  colours,  and 
stresses  the  agreement  of  the  adjective  and  pronoun.  A  few  new 
words  have  been  added,  the  meaning  of  which  the  teacher  can  explain 
if  necessary,  by  a  word  or  two  of  English.  The  lesson  may  be  begun 
by  five  minutes  of  talking  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  introducing  the 
idea  of  colours  as  in  Section  V.  Then  the  sentences  will  be  repeated 
carefully  in  unison  by  the  class,  following  the  teacher's  example,  four 
or  five  at  a  time.  Practice  will  then  be  given  the  individual  pupil  in 
answering  the  question  put  by  the  teacher.  Then  one  pupil  puts  the 
question  and  another  answers.  After  fifteen  minutes  of  such  work 
the  teacher  may  put  the  sentence  forms  on  the  board  and  have  them 
copied  into  the  note-books,  calling  attention  to  grammatical  points. 
The  next  lesson  may  begin  with  a  review  of  those  grammatical  points, 
and  an  extension  of  the  vocabulary  and  of  the  various  types  of  question 
and  answer.  Other  devices  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  wide-awake 
instructor. 

I.  Vocabulary: 
le  contraire 
le  ciel 
l'arbre 
le  bouton 

Masc.  sing, 
noir 
rouge 
jaune 
vert 
gris 
blanc 

II.  Grammar. 

1.  Most  adjectives  form  their  feminine  singular  by  adding  -e  to 

the  masculine  singular  form. 

2.  Words  that  end  in  -e  do  not  change  for  the  feminine  singular. 

3.  Note  the  feminine  singular  of  blanc. 

4.  Adjectives  form  their  plural  by  adding  -5  to  the  singular. 

5.  An  adjective  of  colour  follows  the  noun  it  modifies. 

6.  Nouns  and  adjectives  ending  in  -s,  -x,  -z,  do  not  change  in 

the  plural. 

7.  Stress  the  question  form  in  V.  (3)  and  (7). 

8.  Stress  the  use  of  ne .  .  ni .  .ni. 

III.  Drill  in  the  articulation  and  syllabication  of  words  in  vocabulary. 

IV.  Arrange  all  new  words  in  groups  according  to  the  vowel  sounds. 
V.  1.  Attention,  mes  eleves,  s'il  vous  plait.     Ecoutez  attentivement 

et  repetez  ensemble.     De  quelle  couleur  est  le  tableau  noir? 


I 


* 

la  couleur 

la  plume  a 

reservoir 

l'herbe 

la  bille 

?em.  sing. 

Masc.  plur. 

Fern.  plur. 

noire 

noirs 

noires 

rouge 

rouges 

rouges 

jaune 

jaunes 

jaunes 

verte 

verts 

vertes 

grise 

gris 

grises 

blanche 

blancs 

blanches 
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Le  tableau  noir  est  noir.  Le  livre  est  noir  aussi.  L'encre  est 
noire.  La  plume  a  reservoir  est  noire  aussi.  Le  papier  n'est 
pas  noir,  le  papier  est  blanc.  Regardez  le  plafond !  Le  plafond 
est  blanc  aussi;  il  n'est  pas  noir.  La  craie  n'est  pas  noire,  la 
craie  est  blanche,  elle  (la  craie)  est  blanche.  La  plume  n'est 
pas  blanche:  elle  est  noire.  Le  livre  n'est  pas  blanc;  il  est  noir. 
L'encre  n'est  pas  blanche,  elle  est  noire.  Le  contraire  de  blanc 
est  noir.     Le  contraire  de  blanche  est  aussi  noire. 

(1)  De  quelle  couleur  est  le  tableau?     Le  tableau  est  noir. 

le  livre?  Le  livre  est  noir  aussi. 

l'encre?  L'encre  est  noire, 

la  plume  a  reservoir?  La  plume  est  noire. 

le  papier?  Le  papier  est  blanc. 

la  craie?  La  craie  est  blanche,  etc. 

(2)  Qu'est-ce  qui  est  blanc?  Le  papier  est  blanc. 
Qu'est-ce  qui  est  blanche?  La  craie  est  blanche,  etc. 

(3)  Le  livre  e'st-il  noir?  Oui,  monsieur,  il  est  noir. 
Le  livre  est-il  blanc?  Non,  monsieur,  le  livre  n'est 

pas  blanc,  il  est  noir. 
La  plume  est-elle  blanche?  Etc.,  etc. 

(4)  Quel  est  le  contraire  de  noir?     Le  contraire  de  noir  est  blanc- 

(5)  Change  any  of  these  questions  to  the  plural,  if  suitable: — • 

De  quelle  couleur  sont  les  livres?       lis  sont  noirs. 

De  quelle  couleur  sont  les  plumes?  Elles  sont  noires. 
2.  Ecoutez  attentivement,  mes  eleves,  et  repetez  ensemble:  Voici 
un  bouton.  Le  bouton  est  noir.  II  n'est  pas  vert.  Le 
mur  est  vert.  Les  murs  sont  verts.  Le  plafond  n'est  pas 
vert;  il  est  blanc.  Voici  un  cahier  vert.  Le  cahier  est  vert 
et  la  craie  est  verte  aussi.  L'herbe  est  verte;  elle  n'est  pas 
rouge.  Regardez  l'encrier.  L'encre  dans  l'encrier  est  rouge. 
Le  buvard  est  rouge  aussi.  Le  crayon  n'est  pas  rouge;  il  est 
jaune.  Regardez  le  crayon  jaune.  Le  pupitre  est  jaune  (ou 
brun).  La  table  est  jaune  (ou  brune)  aussi.  Le  papier  est 
bleu.  Le  ciel  est  bleu  aussi.  Le  ciel  n'est  ni  rouge  ni  vert; 
il  est  bleu.  L'encre  n'est  ni  jaune  ni  blanche;  elle  est  rouge 
(verte,  noire).  Les  livres  ne  sont  ni  verts  ni  rouges;  ils  sont 
gris.  Regardez  les  billes.  Les  billes  sont  de  toutes  les  couleurs, 
rouges,  vertes,  blanches,  noires,  grises  et  bleues. 
The  teacher  will  use  the  same  type  of  questions  as  in  V.  also  : 

(6)  Montrez-moi 

un  livre  vert!  Voici  un  livre  vert, 

la  table  jaune!         Voila  la  table  jaune. 
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un  cahier  rouge!      Voici  un  cahier  rouge. 

des  papiers  bleus!  Voila.  des  papiers  bleus,  etc. 

(7)  Le  ciel  est-il  rouge  ou  bleu?     Le  ciel  est  bleu. 

La  craie  est-elle  blanche  ou  jaune?     Elle  est  jaune. 

Les  livres  sont-ils  verts  ou  bleus?     lis  sont  verts. 

Les  chaises  sont-elles  jaunes  ou  brunes?     Elles  sont  brunes. 

(8)  Le  ciel  est-il  rouge  ou  vert?      Le  ciel  n'est  ni  rouge  ni  vert;  il 

est  bleu. 
Les  cahiers  sont-ils  blancs  ou  noirs?     Les  cahiers  ne  sont  ni 
blancs,  ni  noirs;  ils  sont  gris.     Etc. 
The  teacher  will  be  wise  to  bring  to  the  class-room  coloured  bits  of 
paper,  cards,  chalk,  buttons,  etc.,  to  illustrate  the  various  colours.    Other 
objects  not  mentioned  in  these  exercises  might  be  used  or  substituted 
for  those  given  here,  when  found  more  convenient. 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

Canadian  In  Nova  Scotia  the  Superintendent  of  Education 

Educational  is  the  executive  head  of  the  system  exercising  the 

Systems,  functions  of  Deputy  Ministers  of  Education  in  other 

Nova  Scotia  provinces.     In   Nova  Scotia,   so  important  did   the 

problems  of  education  appear  in  1864  when  the  Free 
School  Act  was  passed,  that  every  member  of  the  Government  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  although 
not  with  the  power  of  a  Minister.  For  while  the  Prime  Minister  has 
been  answering  for  the  Department  in  the  Legislature,  the  whole 
Cabinet  with  the  Superintendent  of  Education  as  Secretary  forms  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Each  member  of  the  Government, 
therefore,  shares  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  the  Superintendent  (and  Secretary  of  the  C.P.I.)  is  Deputy  Minister 
for  educational  purposes  of  each  Minister.  One  advantage  of  such  a 
system  is  that  whatever  policy  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  adopts, 
it  can  carry  through  the  Legislature.  An  Advisory  Board  of  seven  is 
provided  to  advise  the  C.P.I,  and  its  Secretary,  five  experts  being 
appointed  each  two  years  by  the  Government,  and  two  elected  by 
the  teachers  in  Provincial  Convention. 

The  Local  Education  Authorities  are  a  board  of  three  trustees  in  rural 
and  village  schools  and  a  board  of  commissioners,  five  to  twelve,  in 
towns  and  cities.  Three  are  appointed  in  the  towns  by  the  Town 
Council  and  two  by  the  Provincial  Government,  six  in  the  City  of 
Halifax  by  the  City  Council  and  six  by  the  Provincial  Government. 
As  local  members  were  in  some  cases  disposed   to  spare  the  local   tax- 
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payers,  the  Provincial  Government  was  prevailed  upon  to  change  the 
original  law  by  appointing  a  minority  of  the  school  commissioners,  thus 
ensuring  a  majority  for  a  liberal  educational  policy  when  there  is  only 
a  local  minority  in  favour  of  it.  Rural  School  Trustees  are  three  in 
number,  serving  three  years,  one  retiring  each  year,  who  is  elected  at 
each  Annual  Meeting  of  the  ratepayers.  At  this  meeting  the  board 
of  trustees  presents  its  report  for  the  past  year,  and  the  estimates  to  be 
voted  for  assessment  on  the  "section"  for  school  purposes  next  year. 
The  trustees  appoint  their  teachers;  but  no  school  section  can  exercise 
the  power  of  sectional  taxation,  or  receive  any  school  funds  unless  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  law  are  fulfilled.  They  have  absolute  local 
powers  when  they  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act 
and  the  Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

There  are  three  sources  of  revenue  for  education.  The  greatest 
is  the  local  "sectional"  vote  of  the  ratepayers  levied  on  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  section.  In  1914  it  was  $1,002,967;  in  the  year 
ended  1922  it  was  $2,527,377.  The  second  largest  source  of  revenue 
is  the  Municipal  School  Fund  which  comes  in  as  a  partial  equalizer  of 
local  taxation.  School  sections  vary  greatly  in  wealth.  The  cities  and 
towns  are  able  to  employ  the  higher  classes  of  teachers  and  therefore 
draw  more  heavily  on  the  Provincial  Aid.  This  inequality  is  partly 
balanced  by  the  Municipal  School  Fund,  the  amount  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  population  of  the  Municipality,  the  rate  being  one  dollar 
per  capita.  But  as  this  sum  is  levied  on  the  assessed  value  of  property, 
the  wealthy  pay  the  heaviest  share.  The  fund  is  distributed  to  school 
boards  (a)  by  giving  $125  for  each  teacher  employed,  the  rural  boards 
receiving  as  much  for  each  third  class  teacher  as  the  cities  and  towns 
for  the  higher  classes,  and  (b)  the  balance  is  distributed  according  to 
the  day's  attendance  of  pupils,  which  stimulates  local  effort  for  regular 
attendance.  In  the  year  1914  it  was  only  $164,980.  In  the  year  ended 
1922  it  rose  to  $502,804.  The  third  and  smallest  source  of  revenue  is 
the  Provincial  Grant.     In  the  year  ended  1922  it  amounted  to  $324,074. 

The  provincial  Normal  College  for  training  teachers  is  in  Truro. 
The  grounds  have  garden  plots  and  glass-houses  for  biological  studies, 
and  the  institution  is  affiliated  with  the  Provincial  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Provincial  Experimental  Farm  a  few  blocks  distant.  The 
regular  courses  of  the  Normal  open  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
close  near  the  end  of  June.  During  the  summer  the  Rural  Science 
Courses  are  on  under  the  charge  of  the  Director  of  Rural  Science  and 
his  staff.  This  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  Elementary  Courses  in 
the  Agricultural  Elementary  Sciences  for  rural  teachers  in  other  prov- 
inces; but  it  is  better  described  as  the  science  underlying  the  develop- 
ment of  prosperous  and  happy  rural  homes.     In  1921  the  graduation 
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class  numbered  241.  In  1922  it  was  larger,  and  included  67  university 
graduates,  who  took  a  short  course.  Of  the  3015  teachers  employed 
in  1920,  1632  were  normal  trained.  The  others  qualified  by  more 
advanced  scholarship  and  a  professional  examination,  mostly  for  the 
lower  classes. 

Provision  is  made  for  technical  education,  for  superannuation  of 
teachers,  and  for  school  medical  services.  As  for  higher  education, 
there  are  ten  degree-conferring  institutions  within  the  province  mostly 
under  the  management  of  religious  denominations.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  has  proposed  the  consolidation  of  the  Universities  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  at  Halifax  to  serve  the  maritime  provinces 
and  Newfoundland,  and  this  is  now  under  consideration. 

.  ,  Before  the  passing  of  the  Consolidated  Schools 

.  Act  by  the  Legislature  in  1919,  only  three  consoli- 

.      '  dated   schools   had   been   set   up   in   Ontario   under 

provisions  formerly  in  force.  Since  1919,  twenty- 
four  others  have  been  established,  and  many  more  have  been  projected. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Ontario,  though  starting  late  in  instituting 
this  reform  in  rural  education,  has  nevertheless  made  substantial  progress. 

The  method  of  establishment  provided  in  the  present  Consolidated 
Schools  Act  is  as  democratic  a  scheme  as  could  possibly  be  devised.  The 
electors  of  each  school  section  in  any  area  proposed  for  consolidation 
are  given  every  opportunity  to  become  fully  informed  as  to  the  advan- 
tages and  obligations  of  the  plan.  Then,  at  a  regularly  called  school 
meeting,  a  vote  is  taken  in  each  section,  and  a  majority  carries.  The 
representatives  of  the  sections  that  vote  favourably  sign  an  agreement, 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  If  the  Minister 
approves  of  the  consolidation,  it  becomes  effective  forthwith,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  election,  by  ballot,  of  a  Board  of  five 
trustees  for  the  consolidated  area. 

The  features  of  the  consolidated  school  scheme  that  give  rise  to 
some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  rural  sections  before  adopting  it  are 
the  initial  cost  of  the  school  and  the  feasibility  of  conveying  the  pupils. 
Where  an  area  proposed  for  consolidation  has  an  assessment  of  at 
least  half  a  million  dollars,  there  need  be  no  uneasiness  as  to  an  undue 
financial  burden.  The  Government  assists  in  financing  the  building 
and  equipment  by  providing  maximum  grants  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  for  this  purpose.  The  transportation  of  the  pupils  has  been 
much  easier  than  was  anticipated,  even  in  localities  where  road  condi- 
tions were  thought  to  be  most  difficult.  The  Department  of  Education 
assists  in  the  payment  of  transportation  costs  by  grants  of  from  thirty 
to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  amounts. 
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It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  scheme  which  proposes  a  departure 
from  a  system  of  organization  that  has  existed  in  Ontario  for  upwards 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century  would  at  first  be  looked  upon  with  more 
or  less  suspicion.  But  it  has  been  found  that  much  of  this  quite  natural 
opposition  to  the  new  proposal  has  disappeared  as  people  have  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  undoubted  benefits  of  the  plan.  The  success 
that  is  attending  the  present  consolidated  school,  when  better  known 
throughout  the  Province,  will  doubtless  give  a  great  impetus  to  the 
movement. 


The  Bronte  Home  and  School  Club 

R.  E.  CUDMORE 

Bronte,  Ontario 

BRONTE  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  Halton 
County,  twenty  miles  from  Toronto.  It  is  on  the  Toronto- 
Hamilton  Highway  and  has  about  four  hundred  inhabitants. 
There  are  nearly  one  hundred  pupils  in  its  two-roomed,  two-teacher 
school- — an  old  concrete  building  erected  in  the  sixties.  The  ratepayers 
are  at  present  in  the  throes  of  choosing  a  plan  for  a  new  school  to  be 
built  on  the  same  site  this  year. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  31st,  1919,  the  Principal,  Miss  E.  M. 
Heeks,  having  a  vision  of  a  Home  and  School  Club  for  her  school,  called 
together  the  mothers  of  the  pupils,  and  after  entertaining  them  with  a 
little  Hallowe'en  concert  prepared  by  the  boys  and  girls,  laid  her  plan 
before  her  audience.  At  this  time,  there  were  possibly  only  two  or  three 
such  clubs  organized  in  rural  schools,  but  though  the  movement  was 
comparatively  new  and  untried,  the  women  present  agreed  to  organize 
there  and  then.  A  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary 
were  appointed,  fees  were  arranged,  and  a  date  of  meeting  set — the  first 
Friday  of  each  month,  for  nine  months,  later  changed  to  ten  months, 
of  the  year.  A  month  or  so  later  a  constitution  was  framed,  patterned 
after  that  of  the  Toronto  Home  and  School  Council,  and  the  motto 
"No  unkind  word  our  lips  shall  pass",  was  chosen,  as  well  as  an  ode  to 
be  sung  in  the  opening  exercises.  Gold  and  enamel  pins,  with  initials  of 
the  Club  engraved,  were  purchased  and  sold  to  members  at  cost  price. 

From  a  mere  handful,  the  membership  increased  to  54  as  shown  by 
Annual  Report  of  1921,  and  109 — eighty  women  and  twenty-nine  men — 
as  shown  by  the  Annual  Report  of  1922.  The  club  affiliated  with  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations  and  has  sent 
delegates  to  the  annual  convention  in  Toronto  each  year  since  organiza- 
tion. 
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So  much  for  the  organization  and  make-up  of  the  club:  As  to  its 
activities,  space  would  not  allow  an  enumeration  of  them  all,  but  a 
general  idea  may  be  obtained  by  the  mention  of  a  lew.  A  sanitary 
bubbler  fountain  and  the  installation  of  two  electric  lights  in  each  room — 
electricity  having  just  been  introduced  into  the  village — received  the 
first  attention  of  the  newly-formed  club.  During  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1920,  ;Mr.  R.  Fleming,  District  Representative  for  Halton,  gave  an 
evening  with  moving  pictures  and  the  Plunkett  Associated  Manu- 
facturing Company  gave  a  banquet,  both  under  the  auspices  ot  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  club.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  school  fair  was 
instituted  by  the  club,  and  it  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  citizens. 
The  amount  of  good  work,  household  collections  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  seeds  supplied  by  the  club,  nature  exhibits,  etc.,  was  gratifying 
both  to  parents  and  children.  Over  sixty  dollars  was  given  in  prizes 
and  this  was  repeated  the  following  two  years  with  equal  success. 

Possibly  the  greatest  work  of  the  club  was  the  introduction,  in  the 
fall  of  1921,  of  the  hot  lunch,  the  equipment  for  which  was  a  two-plate 
electric  grill,  with  the,  dishes  and  cooking  utensils  necessary  to  serve 
thirty-three  children  who  were  unable,  on  account  ot  distance,  to  go 
home  for  lunch.  The  school  board  donated  fifty  dollars  towards  in- 
stalling this  and  the  expense  of  operation  is  met  by  a  fee  of  ten  cents  per 
week,  per  child;  any  balance  is  provided  by  the  club.  This  is  continued 
from  November  till  the  end  of  March  and  is  proving  a  success. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1922  the  "Husbands  and  Fathers" 
of  the  community  were  entertained  at  a  social  evening  and  about  thirty 
men  were  induced  to  become  members.  Professor  McCready,  then 
President  of  Federation,  gave  an  address  on  "Co-operation"  to  the 
parents  that  evening;  a  delegate  was  sent  to  the  Home  and  School  con- 
vention in  London,  Ontario,  in  February;  the  club  invited  and  enter- 
tained the  Home  and  School  clubs  of  Oakville,  Burlington  and  Strath  - 
cona;  it  enjoyed  a  visit  from  Mrs.  A.  C.  Courtice,  organizing-secretary 
of  the  Federation,  Toronto;  it  installed  two  articles  of  play-ground 
equipment  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-seven  dollars.  It  had  already 
purchased  a  Victrola  and  suitable  records  for  the  school.  In  all  the  sum 
of  about  six  hundred  dollars  has  been  raised  in  various  ways  and  all 
spent  for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 

The  club  has  been  held  together,  to  a  great  extent,  by  its  most  inter- 
esting and  varied  plans  and  programmes,  including  teas,  addresses  by 
three  local  clergymen,  illustrated  talks  on  the  Klondike  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  of  Toronto,  an  illustrated  Bird  Talk  by  Mr.  Stuart  Thompson, 
a  debate  by  local  men,  etc.,  also  by  the  club's  aim  to  give  everyone  some 
share  in  all  its  activities. 


Book  Reviews 

Education  on  the  Dalton  Plan,  by  Helen  Parkhurst.     London,  G. 
Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1922.      Cloth,  214  pp.     Since  Miss  Rennie's  account 
of  the  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  appeared  in  the   Times  Educational 
Supplement  in  May,  1920,  English  interest  in  the  scheme  appears  to 
have  grown  very  rapidly  and  to  have  far  exceeded  visible  interest  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     In  1921  and  1922  the  appearance  of  ten  or 
more  front-page  articles  in  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  testified 
to  the  importance  English  teachers  attach  to  the  new  method.     In  the 
United  States  Miss  Dewey  has  written  a  book  on  it.     {The  Dalton 
Laboratory  Plan,  N.Y.,  E.  P.  Dutton,  1922.)     The  Dalton  Laboratory 
Plan,  developed  in  the  High  School  at  Dalton,  Mass.,  is  the  latest  of 
many  schemes  which  seek  to  find  a  solution  of  educational  method  in 
the  pupil's  felt  need  for  self-development  through  self-activity.     So  far 
as  possible  the  burden  of  responsibility  and  initiative  is  to  be  transferred 
from  the  teacher  to  the  pupil.     The  curriculum  and  the  organization 
of  classes  as  under  the  present  plan  need  not  be  affected  by  the  new 
scheme.     Simply  the  term's  work  in  a  subject  is  divided  into  contracts 
or  "jobs"  which  the  pupil  assumes  as  his  task.     Each  of  these,  it  is 
assumed,  will  represent  a  month's  work  in  that  subject.  The  job  or  assign- 
ment may  be  subdivided  into  a  week's  work  for  a  junior  pupil,  but  never 
less  than  a  week.     Subject  to  the  contract  for  a  month's  work  which 
he  has  undertaken,  the  pupil  is  to  choose  within  certain  limits  his  own 
time  and  place  to  work.     He  makes  his  own  time-table,  notes  his  own 
progress  and  feels  his  thrill  of  achievement  when  he  has  reached  or 
exceeded  the  mark  set  for  him.     One  change  made  necessary  by  the  new 
plan  is  already  under  way  or  accomplished   in  our  schools  for  such 
subjects  as  Science  or  Art.     Each  subject  has  its  special  teacher  in 
charge  and   its  own  room  specially  fitted  with  books  or  apparatus. 
Instead  of  the  teacher  going  from  class  to  class  the  pupils  go  from  room 
to  room  as  their  own  plans  of  study  require. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  evidently  in  the  suitability  of  the  assign- 
ment. Here  lies  the  challenge  to  the  teacher.  Has  he  so  ordered  his 
work  or  can  he  so  order  his  work  a  month  ahead  that  he  can  give  an 
assignment  that  will  be  within  the  pupil's  capacity,  will  stimulate  his 
interest,  will  take  not  more  than  a  due  share  of  his  time?  As  a  rule  the 
assignment  of  work  does  not  get  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  teacher 
has  in  the  past  thought  altogether  too  much  of  what  he  was  going  to 
do  or  say  and  too  little  of  how  the  pupil's  activities  were  to  be  employed. 
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If  a  study  of  the  new  method  did  no  more  than  direct  the  attention 
of  teachers  to  the  importance  of  the  assignment,  it  would  be  w 
worth  while.  The  sample  assignments  given  in  this  volume  will  be  the 
part  most  deeply  interesting  to  the  Canadian  teacher.  Further  Dalton 
Plan  assignments  compiled  by  the  staff  of  the  Streatham  County 
Secondary  School  for  girls  are  promised  by  the  same  publishers  in  a  new 
volume  to  be  ready  soon.  w.  E.  M. 

Outlines  of  British  History,  by  G.  B.  Smith,  M.A.  Edward  Arnold 
and  Co.,  London,  Eng.,  1922.  Pages  viii,  516.  This  work  in  one  volume 
covers  the  period  from  55  B.C.  to  1914  A.D.,  and  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  lower  and  middle  forms  of  secondary  schools.  Only  the 
essentially  interesting  topics  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  are  de- 
scribed. The  narrative  is  based  upon  topical  development;  maps  and 
time  charts  are  provided;  and  the  style  is  simple,  logical,  and  direct. 
Chapter  XXX,  for  example,  deals  with  Walpole  and  his  career,  covering 
the  period  from  the  accession  of  George  I,  1714,  to  the  war  with  Spain, 
1739.  Another  chapter  deals  with  events  and  movements  centred  around 
the  career  of  the  younger  Pitt.  Such  a  text  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
High  School  library,  affording  supplementary  material  where  history 
is  taught  by  the  topical  method.  J.  F.  v. 

Business  Geography,  by  Ellsworth  Huntington  and  Frank  E.  Williams 
with  the  co-operation  of  Robert  M.  Brown  and  Lenox  E.  Chase.  Cloth, 
482  pp.  Price,  $2.75.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1922.  Many 
teachers  of  history  and  geography  will  welcome  this  volume,  and  those 
who  now  have  to  begin  to  teach  elementary  economics  will  find  it  especi- 
ally useful.  It  is  the  product  of  real  geographers  who  have  had  the 
co-operation  of  good  teachers.  The  volume  is  in  five  parts.  The  first 
part  has  to  do  with  the  main  geographical  principles  that  affect  business- 
These  principles  are  elucidated  in  the  second  part  that  deals  with  ''busi- 
ness relations  as  evolved  among  typical  communities ' ' .  Part  three  has  to 
do  with  the  "business  of  the  continents",  and  part  four  with  the  "  business 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada".  In  these  chapters  "the  aim  is  to 
give  a  clear  conception  of  the  way  in  which  geographic  conditions 
influence  the  products  of  a  region,  the  capacity  of  the  people,  the  direction 
in  which  their  activities  are  turned,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
business  relations  with  other  regions".  Throughout  thought-provoking 
problems  are  presented  for  solution.  Part  five  contains  fifty  pages  of 
very  valuable  statistical  tables,  some  of  which  are  not  conveniently 
accessible  elsewhere.  w.  E.  M.  A. 
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Our  Canadian  Literature,  Representative  Prose  and  Verse,  chosen  by 
Albert  Durant  Watson  and  Lome  Albert  Pierce.  Cloth,  310  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Toronto,  The  Ryerson  Press,  1922.  This  book  repre- 
sents an  interesting  attempt  to  put  within  the  bounds  of  comparatively 
small  volume  a  fair  representation  of  Canadian  literature,  both  prose 
and  verse.  Under  the  circumstances  the  editors  were  not  able  to 
choose  much  from  any  one  author,  but  the  anthology  ought  to  be  judged 
according  to  quality,  not  quantity.  From  this  standpoint  the  selection 
is  excellent.  Dr.  Watson  has  not  always  chosen  the  favourite  or  best 
known  poem  from  an  author,  but  he  has  nearly  always  chosen  good 
ones.  Moreover  his  selection  of  verse  is  typical  of  all  the  main  phases 
of  Canadian  life  except  our  occasional  jingoism.  The  prose  chosen  by 
Dr.  Pierce  is  a  fine  selection  from  some  of  the  best  of  our  fiction,  history, 
biography,  and  political  speeches.  Of  course  some  authors  and  some 
features  of  our  prose  literature  are  omitted,  but  that  is  inevitable  in  a 
small  anthology.  G.  M.  j. 

Every  Teacher's  Problems,  by  W.  E.  Stark.  Cloth,  368  pages. 
American  Book  Co.,  N.Y.,  1922.  "  A  text-book  should  not  be  an  epitome 
of  rules.  It  should  tell  little,  but  should  lead  the  student  to  discover 
much  for  himself."  Most  of  us  have  made  some  such  statement  at 
one  time  or  another.  William  E.  Stark,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  must  have  a  grim  sense  of  humour.  For  his  Every 
Teacher's  Problems  is  a  text-book  of  exactly  that  sort,  only  it  is  for 
teachers  instead  of  for  their  pupils.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
teachers  like  it.  If  the  aim  of  a  volume  on  pedagogy  is  to  formulate 
methods  and  rules  of  procedure  for  teachers,  then  Stark's  book  is  a 
failure.  If  the  aim  is  to  win  approval  for  a  theory  of  psychology  or  a 
system  of  administration,  again  the  book  comes  wide  of  the  mark.  For 
that  isn't  the  mark  at  which  it  aims.  It  states  nothing;  it  settles 
nothing;  it  advises  nothing,  except  by  inference.  But  it  does  stimulate 
thought.  All  the  practical  problems  you  ever  met  in  classroom  or  in 
school  are  there,  and  some  others  as  well.  How  some  teachers  tried  to 
deal  with  a  few  typical  problems  is  described.  You  are  left  to  judge  the 
wisdom  or  effectiveness  of  their  methods.  Then  some  general  principles 
which  these  teachers  seemed  to  follow  are  mentioned,  not  for  your 
adoption,  necessarily,  nor  even  for  your  approval,  but  rather  for  your 
consideration.  And  finally  several  problems  of  a  similar  sort  are  pre- 
sented for  your  attention.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  book  to  read  in  a 
hurry,  don't  select  Every  Teacher  s  Problems.  If  thinking  irks  you, 
turn  elsewhere.     But  if  you  desire  to  talk  over  some  vexing  problems 
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with  experienced  teachers,  Superintendent  Stark  has  provided  a  most 
congenial  way  of  doing  so,  for  here  the  "last  word"  is  always  your 
own.  j.  G.  A. 

Principles  of  Teaching  High  School  Pupils,  by  Herbert  W.  Nutt, 
University  of  Kansas.  Cloth,  359  pages.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
Price  $2.00.  This  is  the  second  volume  to  appear  in  the  Century  Educa- 
tion Series  and  is  designed  as  a  text  for  educational  courses  in  normal 
schools  and  schools  of  education.  It  not  only  covers  a  practical  course 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching,  but  definitely  applies  this 
instruction  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  high  school  students.  The  author 
believes  that  the  function  of  the  high  school  and  of  the  various  high 
school  subjects  is  to  develop  democratic  citizenship,  and  he  points  out 
how  he  thinks  this  may  actually  be  accomplished.  Every  high  school 
teacher  will  find  this  an  interesting  book.  J .  t.  c. 


Book  Notices 

(Notice  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  revise  later) 

The  Teaching  of  Fractions,  by  E.  Wiideman.  Limp  cloth,  145  pages.  Price  75c. 
The  Plymouth  Press,  Chicago.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  assist  in  improving  the 
teaching  of  common  and  decimal  fractions.  It  offers  detailed  suggestions  and  concrete 
teaching  devices,  all  of  which  will  be  interesting  and  many  of  which  will  be  new  to 
public  school  teachers.  All  of  the  operations  with  fractions  and  decimals  are  dealt  with, 
and  a  great  many  illustrative  examples  are  given. 

Shakespeare  in  the  Heart  of  a  Child,  by  Gertrude  Slaughter.  Cloth,  262  pages. 
Price  $2.00.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1922.  Barbara  does  not 
read  "Lamb's  Tales" :  she  reads  Shakespeare.  Later  she  travels  in  Shakespeare-land — 
Verona,  Rome,  Venice,  Paris  and  Stratford.  This  is  a  delightful  introduction  to  Shake- 
speare for  girls  and  boys  of  twelve. 

La  Poudre  Aux  Yeux,  Comedie  en  Deux  Actes,  by  Labiche  et  Martin.  Cloth,  154 
pages.    Ne\v  York,  American  Book  Co. 

The  Story  of  Mankind  (School  Edition),  by  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon.  Cloth, 
492  pages.    Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Jean  Valjean  (from  Les  Miserables),  by  Victor  Hugo.  Limp,  111  pages.  Price  Is. 
Glasgow,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  Edited  with  introduction,  copious  notes,  retranslation 
exercises,  list  of  phrases  and  word  list  by  Arthur  Danielson. 

The  Children  Who  Followed  the  Piper,  by  Padraic  Colum.  Illustrated  by  Dugald 
Walker.  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Pages,  152.  Price  $2.00. 
This  is  an  imaginative  continuation  of  the  old  tale,  beautifully  expressed  and  introducing 
characters  from  the  Greek  myths. 

Puppy  Dogs'  Tales,  by  Francis  Kent.  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Pages,  258.  Price  $2.00.  Life  attracts  life  in  young  and  old  from  every  viewpoint. 
Magnificently  illustrated. 

Rainbow  Gold,  by  Sara  Teasdale.  Illustrated  by  Dugald  Walker.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Pages,  267.  Price  $2.50.  A  collection  of  poems  that 
have  lived,  which  should  be  introduced  to  the  boys  and  girls  at  school.  A  lovely  pres- 
entation book  for  a  birthday  gift. 
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A  Glee  and  Chorus  Book  for  Male  Voices,  by  Towner  and  Hesser.  Cloth,  136  pages. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Boston.  An  invaluable  book  for  the  purpose;  contains 
forty  numbers,  including  sacred,  operatic,  serious  and  humorous  selections,  so  arranged 
as  to  be  equally  suitable  for  the  immature  voices  of  High  School  boys  and  for  more 
experienced  singers.  While  many  old  favourites  appear,  over  twenty  of  the  selections 
have  never  appeared  in  any  previous  collection  and  all  appear  to  have  been  selected 
as  well  for  literary  as  for  musical  merit.  In  addition,  the  book  contains  informative 
programme  notes  upon  the  songs  and  their  composers  or  authors.  G.  n.  b. 

Arithmetic  Reconsidered,  by  Herbert  McKay,  B.Sc.  London,  Evans  Bros.  Cloth, 
166  pages. 

Constructive  Arithmetical  Exercises,  Pt.  I,  by  R.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  Cloth,  244  pages. 
Price  3$.  Qd.    (With  and  without  answers.)    Glasgow,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd. 

A  Book  of  Choruses,  by  G.  W.  Chadwick,  O.  McConathy,  E.  B.  Birge,  and  W.  O. 
Miessner.    New  York,  Silver  Burdett  &  Co.    Cloth,  342  pages. 

A  Book  of  National  Games,  by  Herbert  Leather.  Boards,  172  pages.  Price  2/-. 
Glasgow,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd. 

A  French  Grammar,  by  W.  E.  Morrison  and  Jean  Gauthier.  Cloth,  479  pages. 
New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1923. 

Horticulture  for  Schools,  by  A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  M.  N.  Wood  and  C.  J.  Booth. 
Cloth,  325  pages.    Price  $1.60.    Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1922. 

The  Human  Geographies,  Book  III,  Euro-Asia,  by  J.  Fairgrieve,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Cloth,  344  pages.    Price  $1.05.    Montreal,  The  Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  1923. 

Shakespeare  to  Hardy,  An  Anthology  of  English  Lyrics,  chosen  by  A.  Methuen  with 
an  introduction  by  Robert  Lynd.  Boards,  547  pages.  Price  35.  6d.  London,  Methuen 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  1923. 


Notes  and  News 

Ontario 


The  sixty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  Monday  to  Thursday, 
April  2nd  to  5th.  On  Monday  evening,  His  Honour  Lieut. -Governor 
Cockshutt  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  G.  Elliott  delivered  the  annual 
presidential  address  in  which  he  stressed  the  importance  of  the  school 
in  training  for  citizenship.  After  pointing  out  the  considerations  that 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act,  he  said: 
"However,  it  is  true  that  our  secondary  school  system,  based  as  it  is 
largely  on  preparation  for  college  and  for  the  professions,  should  be 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  for  manual  workers.  As  things  now  are, 
from  thirty-three  to  forty  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  high  school  fail 
to  go  through  with  their  courses."  Turning  to  rural  education  he  noted 
the  tendency  to  consolidation  and  concentration  of  effort.  The  pro- 
gramme of  addresses  at  the  Convention  has  already  been  noted  in 
The  School.     Several  of  these  will  be  published  in  coming  issues. 

Among  the  prominent  speakers  before  the  convention  were:  Sir 
Robert  and  Lady  Baden-Powell,   Dr.   Geo.  W.   Kerby,   Principal    of 
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Mount  Royal  College,  Calgary,  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Lambe  and  Miss  E.  M. 
Cartwright  of  McGill  University,  and  Mr.  Norman  R.  McKenzie, 
Inspector  of  Schools,  New  Zealand.  There  are  now  thirty  active 
sections  of  the  O.E.A.  now  holding  meetings  for  the  most  part,  con- 
currently, and  to  attempt  even  to  outline  the  work  of  all  must  be  left 
for  the  Proceedings. 

Officers  of  the  Association  and  of  the  various  sections  were  chosen 
as  follows: 

The  General  Association:  President,  Martin  Kerr,  B.A.,  Principal, 
Earl  Kitchener  School,  Hamilton;  Secretary,  R.  W.  Doan;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Speirs,  Toronto. 

Elementary  Department: — President,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Green,  Attercliffe; 
Vice-President,  C.  A.  Dakins;  Secretary,  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Toronto. 

College  and  Secondary  Department: — President,  H.  H.  Nicol,  Ottawa; 
Vice-President,  Prof.  Ky  P.  R.  Neville,  Western  University,  London; 
Secretary,  J.  D.  Morrow,  Toronto. 

Supervising  and  Training  Department: — President,  J.  E.  Benson, 
Windsor;  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  T.  White,  London. 

Reformed  Spelling  Section: — President,  Prof.  J.  T.  Hume;  Secretary, 
Prof.  D.  R.  Keys;  Executive  Committee:  D.  A.  Norris,  Toronto;  J.  D. 
Martin,  Toronto;  M.  Clunas,  Leamington;  J.  Dearness,  London;  and 
H.  W.  Mclntoch,  Toronto. 

Household  Science  Section: — President,  Miss  Lila  K.  White;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  O.  Cruikshank ;  Secretary -Treasurer,  Miss  Rhoda  Ward, 
636  Manning  Ave.,  Toronto;  Councillors:  Miss  Patterson,  Miss  L.  L. 
Ockley,  B.A.,  G.  Calhoun,  I.  Craig,  M.  Sinclair,  B.A.,  Miss  Robertson, 
Miss  Bread. 

Model  School  Teachers'  Association: — President,  Miss  Knott,  London; 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Slaughter,  Stratford;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Z. 
Fowkes,  London. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  Section: — Hon.  President,  S.  Martin,  B.A., 
London;  President,  A.  N.  Meyer,  M.A.,  Niagara  Falls  South;  Vice- 
President,  W.  W.  Nichol,  B.A.,  Ottawa;  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  N. 
McKenzie,  B.A.,  Owen  Sound;  Councillors:  Messrs.  J.  T.  Norris,  B.A.; 
J.  McKellar,  B.A.;  W.  C.  Butcher,  B.A.;  W.  L.  Sprung,  B.A.;  Miss  M. 
Fitch. 

Auxiliary  Class  Section: — Hon.  President,  Mr.  Bulmer;  President, 
Miss  Cherry,  243  Keele  St.,  Toronto;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Pollard,  637 
Windsor  Ave.,  Toronto;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Hill,  47  Cowan  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Modern  Language  Section: — Honorary  President,  Professor  J.  Squair; 
President,  Professor  Barker  Fairley,  University  of  Toronto;  Vice- 
President,  A.  J.  Husband;   Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  W.  Irwin. 
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English  and  History  Section:— President,  Mr.  L.  J.  Pettit,  Peterboro; 
Secretary,  Miss  F.  A.  Robinson,  Harbord  St.  Collegiate,  Toronto. 

Women  Teachers'  Associations  of  Ontario 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Women  Teachers'  Assoc- 
iations of  Ontario  was  held  in  the  West  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  on 
April  4th,  1923.  Keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work  was  shown 
by  the  large  number  of  teachers  present. 

Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Organizer  showed  an  increase  in 
membership  and  a  growing  interest  throughout  the  province. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  presence  of  two  represent- 
atives from  the  Western  Provinces.  Miss  Colwell,  Winnipeg,  presented 
greetings  from  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation  and  gave  a  very 
interesting  accouni  of  the  Brandon  situation.  Acknowledgment  was 
made  of  the  contribution  of  Ontario  teachers  to  help  their  fellow-teachers 
in  Brandon. 

Another  western  visitor  was  Miss  Going  of  Edmonton,  who  brought 
fraternal  greetings  from  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance.  In  reference 
to  the  differences  between  teachers  and  trustees  in  Edmonton,  the  speaker 
stated  that  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  reached  by  which 
questions  in  dispute  between  teachers  and  trustees  are  discussed  in  a 
Round  Table  Conference.  A  majority  report  and  a  minority  report  go 
to  the  Board.  Two  representatives  of  the  teachers  are  allowed  to 
present  their  case  to  the  Board  and  also  to  go  to  the  committee  to  which 
the  business  is  referred.  "I  wear  an  A.T.A.  pin",  said  Miss  Going,  "and 
when  I  go  across  the  Dominion,  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  am  a  steno- 
grapher or  a  telephone  operator.     I  am  proud  to  be  a  teacher." 

Miss  Bruce,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  told  of  conditions  in  that  city  and 
expressed  regret  that  so  much  unfavourable  publicity  had  been  given  to 
them.  Miss  Bruce  made  it  plain  that  the  Board  was  not  antagonistic 
or  unfriendly  to  the  teachers.  Industrial  conditions  are  bad  and  public 
expenses  must  be  reduced.  It  was  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  to  which  the  teachers  objected. 

Another  pleasing  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  visit  of  Mr.  Martin 
Kerr  of  the  Men  Teachers'  Federation  and  Mr.  Henry  of  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  Teachers'  Federation,  who  brought  greetings  and 
cordial  offers  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  from  their  Federations. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed: — 

1.  That  we  re-affirm  our  resolution  of  last  year  that  a  Board  of 
Reference  for  Ontario,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  Trustees, 
Teachers  and  the  Department  of  Education  be  appointed  to  consider 
difficulties  that  may  arise  between  trustees  and  teachers. 
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2.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  grading  of  teachers'  salaries  under 
the  systems  of  efficiency  grading  at  present  used  in  Ontario. 

3.  That  the  annual  membership  fee  for  the  Federation  be  One 
Dollar,  the  same  as  last  year. 

4.  That  the  minimum  salary  schedule  endorsed  by  the  Federation 
remain  the  same  as  last  year. 

5.  That  the  Federation  endorse  the  old  law  that  trustees  or  teachers 
may  terminate  agreement  on  one  month's  notice  except  in  cases  where 
other  agreements  are  entered  into  by  trustees  and  teachers. 

As  a  business  proposition,  it  was  decided  to  dispense  with  the  office 
of  travelling  organizer  and  conduct  the  organization  work  by  means  of 
district  secretaries. 

The  thanks  of  the  teachers  are  due  to  Mr.  Grey  of  the  Superannuation 
Board,  who  very  kindly  addressed  the  meeting  in  reference  to  the 
Superannuation  Act  and  explained  the  present  condition  of  the  fund. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: — President,  Miss  Hazel  Roberts, 
Hamilton;  Vice-Pres.,  Miss  Alison  Sutherland,  Ottawa;  Secretary  - 
Treas.,  Miss  Bertha*  Adkins,  St.  Thomas;  Executive  Committee: — 
Miss  Tomkins,  Rainy  River;  Miss  Jessie  McPherson,  Fort  William; 
Miss  Baker,  Brockville;  Miss  F.  P.  Walker,  Peterborough;  Miss  Zimmer, 
Toronto;  Miss  Lawrence,  London;  Miss  Seymour,  Essex. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ontario  Public  School  Men's  Federation 
was  held  in  East  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Wednesday,  April  4th. 
It  was  largely  attended  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  was  very  evident. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  province  were  received  and  the  results 
showed  that  where  organization  and  personal  touch  had  been  put  into 
the  work,  Federation  work  was  keen.  The  fee  of  last  year  was  the 
cause  of  much  discussion.  This  year  the  annual  fee  has  been  set  at 
three  dollars  and  already  the  whole  province  seems  to  be  interested  in 
promoting  the  Federation. 

Affiliation  with  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  was  completed 
and  the  president,  Mr.  R.  F.  Downey,  was  appointed  as  delegate  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  next  August,  in  Montreal. 

Financially  the  Federation  is  in  the  best  condition  it  has  ever  been. 
This  is  permitting  extensive  work  on  part  of  the  new  Executive,  and  with 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  men  of  the  province,  Federation  is  certain 
to  prove  a  strong  factor  in  educational  work  this  year.  Bulletins  will 
be  issued  quarterly  to  members. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  chosen  as  follows:  President,  R.  F. 
Downey,  Peterboro;  Vice-President,  A.  E.  Bryson,  Silverthorne ;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, L.  J.  Colling,  98  Barnesdale  Ave.  North,  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 
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A  NEW  BINDER 

for 

THE  SCHOOL 


Back  numbers  easily  and 

cheaply  preserved  for 

future  reference. 

EASY  TO  FILL 
Stands  Upright  on  the  Shelf. 

Attractive  in  Appearance. 
PRICE   60   CENTS,    POSTPAID 


THE  SCHOOL 

371  Bloor  Street  West 
TORONTO 


Wntborne  3mt 

169     COLLEGE     STREET 

(Two  Doors  West  of  McCauu) 

PHONE:    TRINITY    9354 

•1* 


The  handiest  rendezvous  in  Toronto;  just 
across  the  street  from  the  University,  and 
half  way  between  the  residential  and 
shopping  districts  of  the  city. 


LUNCHEON  12.00  to  2.00,  35c  &  50c. 
TEA  3.00  to  5.00,  a  la  carte 

DINNER  5.30  to  7.00,  40c  &  65c. 


FOR  THE  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Seat  Work  for  Junior  Grades 15  oent*. 

Elementary  Geography 16  cent*. 

Geographical  Nature  Study 16  cents. 

Rainfall  Maps  of  each  Continent 10  cents  per  dosen 

Nature  Study  20  cents. 

Agriculture 20  cents. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

On  Pronouncing  Latin 16  cents. 

Development  of  the  Imperial  Conference 16  cents. 

The  Phonetic  Alphabet  (French  Pronunciation) 10  cents. 

The  prices  quoted  include  postage. 
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Lower  School  Examinations 

A  circular  recently  issued  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education 
states — "In  order  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  examinations,  the  Minister 
has  decided  that  pupils  in  attendance  at  any  Collegiate  Institute,  High 
School  or  Continuation  School  will  be  granted  Lower  School  standing 
for  entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  provisions  made  in  a  school  for  teaching  the  courses  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  High  or  Continuation  School  Inspector,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  shall  be  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

Note. — The  provisions  made  in  all  Collegiate  Institutes,  High 
Schools  and  Continuation  Schools  for  teaching  the  courses  will 
be  accepted  for  1923. 

(2)  The  pupils  to  be  granted  credit  in  any  subject  shall  have  completed 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  that  subject  and  shall  have  passed 
comprehensive  tests  conducted  by  the  teacher  of  the  subject  with  a 
standing  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  assigned  to 
the  subject  in  all  the  tests  of  the  school  year. 

(3)  One  of  the  tests  provided  for  in  (2)  shall  be  held  towards  the 
close  of  the  school  year  and  shall  cover  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

(4)  The  Principal  of  the  school  and  the  teachers  of  the  subjects 
concerned,  jointly  shall  certify  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  pupils 
are  granted  standing  have  been  fulfilled. 

2.  (1)  The  Lower  School  examination  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore 
for  pupils  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  Collegiate  Institutes,  High 
Schools  or  Continuation  Schools,  and  for  those  who  may  prepare  them- 
selves by  private  study.  Pupils  who  fail  to  pass  the  tests  set  by  the 
teachers  in  Collegiate  Institutes,  High  Schools  and  Continuation  Schools 
shall  have  the  option  of  writing  on  the  Lower  School  examination,  but 
pupils  who  have  passed  these  tests  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the  exam- 
ination. ' ' 

Quebec 

Mr.  W.  G.  Dormer,  principal  of  Lennoxville  High  School,  has  accepted 
a  position  as^  principal  of  Verdun  High  School.  Mr.  J.  G.  Samson  is 
to  become  principal  of  LaSalle  Intermediate  School,  Verdun. 

Principal  C.  M.  Crutchfield,  B.A.,  formerly  at  LaSalle  Intermediate 
School,  will  accept  the  position  at  Shawinigan  Falls  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Harry  Johansson  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Simon  have  accepted  positions 
as  principals  of  elementary  schools  under  the  Lachine  School  Board. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  adopted  the  new  list  of  textbooks  for  the  next  four 
years,  and  authorized  a  new  course  of  study  for  next  year.     There  will 
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The  only  system  with  a  thoroughly 

Scientific    and  Logical    Basis.     It  is 

Easy   to    Write,    Easy    to   Read,    and 

Easy  to  Learn. 


It  has  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  the  ex- 
perience of  thousands 
of  skilled  practitioners 
who  have  used  and 
taught  the  system, 
each  of  whom  has 
contributed  some- 
thing to  the  develop- 
ment and  refinement 
of  the  art. 


Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Limited 

70  BOND  STREET  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Wholesale    Canadian   Agents:     Commercial  Text  Book  Co.,    and  the  Copp    Clark  Co.,    Ltd. 


Outstanding  Books  on  History  for  the  High  School  Teacher 

MODERN  HISTORY.      Ry  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  and  Parker  Thomas  Moon,  of 

Columbia  University $2.65 

How  much  study  of  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Greece,  or  even  Ancient  Rome  is  really  necessary 
or  desirable?  After  the  "dark  ages,"  with  a  little  of  earlier  civilization  that  filtered 
through,  did  not  men  almost  begin  again?  How  far  back  must  we  go  really  to  find 
the  springs  of  modern  life, — of  our  business,  our  science,  our  nationality,  our  democracy, 
our  religious  liberty?  "Modern  History"  has  provided  the  first  concrete  answer  to 
this  question  in  terms  of  study,  of  teaching,  and  of  civil  utility. 

THE  STORY  OF  MANKIND.     Ry   Hendrik   W.   Van  Loon $2.50 

(Educational  Edition) 
This  famous  book — with  the  original  text  and  illustrations  in  their  original  format, 
except  for  minor  changes  to  adapt  them  to  class  use — is  now  available  at  a  remarkably 
low  price.  For  the  School  Edition,  the  author  has  added  some  notable  new  pictures 
and  a  teaching  apparatus  containing  questions,  suggestions  for  map  drawing,  and 
exercises  that  are  both  novel  and  effective. 

THE    TREND    OF    HISTORY.     Ry    William    Kay    Wallace $3.85 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  include  in  a  brief  yet  very  careful  survey  the  factors  and 
agencies  which  have  determined  the  course  of  events  during  the  past  century.  He 
writes  history  from  a  new  standpoint — that  of  the  world  of  to-day.  His  object  is  to 
set  forth  clearly  the  logical  sequence  of  events  and  interpret  their  historical  significance. 
He  lays  bare  the  origins  of  contemporary  problems  and  traces  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  GREATER  RRITAIN.     Ry  Arthur  Lyon  Cross. 

$5.25 

The  present  work  is  a  shortened  form  of  the  author's  History  of  England  and  Greater 
Britain,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1919.  Four  chapters  have  been  added,  two 
of  which  aim  to  re-survey  the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Self- 
governing  Dominions  beyond  the  seag,  and  British  foreign  relations  from  1870  to  1914, 
and  two  of  which  seek  to  describe  the  activities  of  Britain  and  Greater  Britain  in  the 
World  War,  as  well  as  the  problems  of  government  and  administration  w.hich  the  War 
involved. 

The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  72  Bond  St.,  Toronto 
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be  changes  in  grammar,  history,  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  some 
additions  to  the  course  in  English  Literature. 

The  question  of  school  holidays  received  attention  in  a  report  of  the 
Committee.  This  report  occasioned  so  much  discussion,  that  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  dates  of  the  Teachers'  Convention  will  remain  as 
public  school  holidays  when  teachers  attend  it. 

In  future,  after  this  session,  the  departmental  examinations  will  begin 
on  the  16th  of  June,  except  when  that  date  is  a  Saturday  or  a  Sunday. 
In  this  case  the  examinations  will  begin  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Committee  will  be  held  at  Sher- 
brooke  in  May.  The  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  visiting  a  consoli- 
dated school  and  several  rural  schools,  and  in  the  evening  there  will 
probably  be  a  public  meeting  open  to  those  interested  in  Protestant 
schools  in  the  Eastern  Townships. 

The  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  will  meet  in  Montreal  in  August. 
At  present  the  dates  agreed  upon  are  August  4th  to  11th.  The  local 
committee  has  the  arrangements  well  in  hand,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be  a  successful  Convention.  Many  invitations  have  been  received, 
which  indicate  the  interest  of  public  authorities  in  the  work  and  success 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  new  extension  committee  of  McGill  University  contemplates 
the  appointment  of  a  Director  of  Extension  Work,  the  establishment 
of  a  Maison  Francaise  where  only  French  will  be  spoken,  the  addition 
of  new  subjects  to  the  list  of  extension  lectures,  and  the  giving  of  credit 
towards  a  B.A.  degree  for  the  units  taken  by  properly  matriculated 
students. 

The  New  Historical  Society,  founded  by  Professor  Basil  Williams 
of  McGill  University,  hopes  to  have  an  introductory  dinner  on  May 
5th.  Those  intending  to  join  the  society  and  attend  the  dinner  should 
communicate  with  Miss  I.  Brittain,  Montreal  High  School. 

A  strange  phenomenon  is  puzzling  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
Montreal  Board.  This  phenomenon  is  the  small  number  of  children 
in  the  primary  grades,  viz.,  ages  5  to  6  years.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  decreased  birth-rate  of  war  years.  There  is  also  an  increase  in 
Grades  7  and  upwards,  so  that  high  school  attendance  is  improving. 

The  Teachers'  Convention  for  the  Fall  has  been  fixed  for  October 
10th  to  13th  inclusive.  Wednesday  evening,  October  10th,  will  be 
entirely  a  business  meeting.  Thursday,  October  11th,  will  also  be 
devoted  to  business,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  reception  has  been  arranged 
on  board  the  White  Star  Dominion  liner  "Doric".  Thursday  evening 
will  be  occupied  by  addresses  from  Dr.  Parmelee,  and  Dr.  Payson 
Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts.  Friday  morning, 
October  12th,  will  be  devoted  to  section  meetings  according  to  subjects. 
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The  Presidential  address  will  be  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  and  will 
be  followed  by  a  lecture  on  Canadian  History  and  a  visit  to  the  McCord 
National  Museum  on  the  grounds  of  McGill  University. 

Probably  a  western  speaker,  who  made  such  a  deep  impression  on 
the  National  Conference  of  Education,  will  be  secured  for  an  address 
on  Friday  evening. 

The  usual  meetings  for  Saturday  morning  will  close  the  Convention. 

New  Brunswick 

Sir  Michael  Sadler,  a  noted  English  Educationist,  the  second  of  the 
lecturers  from  overseas  who  are  being  brought  here  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Education  Council  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
educational  topics,  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  "A  Liberal  Edu- 
cation", in  the  Opera  House,  Fredericton,  on  Tuesday  evening  the 
20th  of  March. 

The  Executive  of  the  New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Association  held  a 
meeting  in  St.  John  in  the  Easter  Vacation.  The  members  of  the 
Executive  are:  Dr.  B.  C.  Foster,  President,  Fredericton;  C.  T.  Wetmore, 
Sec.-Treas.,  Rothesay;  L.  A.  Gilbert,  M.A.,  Campbellton;  Miss  Etta 
J.  Losier,  Tracadie;  G.  H.  Harrison,  M.A.,  Chatham;  Miss  Agnes  Fer- 
guson, Richibucto;  Dr.  G.  J.  Oulton,  Moncton;  H.  H.  Stuart,  Sunny 
Brae;  A.  R.  Stiles,  M.A.,  Riverside;  H.  C.  Ricker,  St.  John;  J.  F.  Owens, 
B.A.,  West  St.  John;  G.  J.  Marr,  M.A.,  St.  Andrews;  F.  S.  Keirstead, 
Hampton;  C.  D.  Dickson,  Chipman;  Miss  Anita  J.  Gallagher,  Tracy 
Station;  F.  Eldon  MacDiarmid,  North  Devon;  Dyson  W.  Wallace,  M.A., 
Woodstock;  A.  D.  Jonah,  Grand  Falls;  Miss  Regina  Martin,  Edmundston. 

H.  C.  Titus,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  Milltown  schools,  spent  the  Easter 
vacation  at  his  former  home  in  Marysville. 

Miss  Edith  Jones,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  Andover  Grammar  School, 
spent  the  Easter  holidays  with  her  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton. 

Francis  G.  Bridges,  Principal  of  the  Superior  School  at  Hillsboro, 
was  in  Fredericton,  the  guest  of  his  parents,  Dr.  H.  V.  and  Mrs.  Bridges, 
for  Easter. 

Manitoba 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Manitoba  Educational 
Association  was  held  in  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel  from  April  2nd  to 
6th  in  Winnipeg.  There  was  a  very  satisfactory  attendance,  the 
attendance  passing  the  seventeen  hundred  mark.  Had  the  roads  been 
in  better  condition,  the  2,000  mark  would  have  been  reached.  The 
interest  in  the  various  papers  and  discussions  was  keen,  and  there  was 
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A  New  Development  in  the 
Teaching  of  Typewriting 

ANNOUNCEMENT    OF   THE 

NEW  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING 

The  New  Rational  represents  the  most  advanced  thought 
in  the  teaching  of  typewriting  since  the  appearance  of  the  touch 
theory  as  exemplified  in  the  first  edition  of  Rational. 

The  new  book  is  not  a  "revision."  It  is  new  from  cover  to  cover,  in 
thought,  in  treatment,  and  in  power  to  accomplish.  Naturally,  the  basic 
Rational  method  of  fingering  approach  through  the  central  division  of  the 
keyboard,  the  method  that  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
schools  of  the  country,  has  been  retained. 

The  underlying  idea  in  the  new  book  is  simplicity  of  treatment  with  the 
definite  objective  in  view  of  developing  maximum  typing  power.  The 
useless  and  meaningless  exercises  of  the  old  type  of  typing  texts  have  been 
eliminated  and  positive  factors  introduced  that  greatly  reduce  the  learning 
time  and  increase  facility.  Every  line  in  the  new  Rational  contributes  to 
the  student's  practical  education.  Mechanical  imitative  processes  are 
replaced  by  constructive  problems  that  hold  attention,  increase  interest,  and 
energize  the  development  of  unusual  skill. 

Ready  for  Delivery  July  15 
Advance  copies  may  be  obtained  earlier 


RATIONAL  HAS  ALWAYS   LED 

Rational  Typewriting  was  the  first  text  to  step  out  from  the 
old  order  of  teaching  typewriting  by  the  sight  method  technique. 
It  was  the  first  to  introduce  constructive  problems.  The  first 
to  take  up  effectively  the  artistic  phases  of  the  subject.  The 
first  to  present  a  sane  teaching  plan.  The  first  to  develop 
fingering  along  logical  lines.  The  first  to  organize  the  course 
of  instruction  so  that  it  could  be  effectively  completed  in  the 
time  allotment.  The  New  Rational  carries  the  program  into 
a  larger  area  of  accomplishment.  It  takes  care  of  today — and 
anticipates  tomorrow. 

Hold  your  orders  until  you  have  seen  the  new  book 
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every  evidence  to  show  that  the  teachers  and  trustees  of  this  province 
believe  that  the  work  of  the  schools  is  our  first  and  supreme  concern. 

The  management  of  the  Alexandra  Hotel  gave  to  the  teachers  free 
use  of  lecture  rooms  and  banquet  halls  as  well  as  space  for  the  display 
of  work  from  the  schoolrooms  and  exhibitions  of  educational  books  and 
apparatus.  The  arrangement  proved  a  very  convenient  one  and  the 
Association  were  grateful  for  the  generous  spirit  prompting  the  action 
of  the  C.P.R.  authorities. 

Major  C.  K.  Newcombe,  principal  of  the  Winnipeg  Collegiate 
Institute,  in  his  presidential  address  made  a  strong  protest  against  the 
overcrowding  of  curricula.  He  thought  that  the  secondary  school 
should  be  given  freedom  to  develop  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  com- 
munity, to  suit  courses  to  the  capacity  of  its  students,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  development  of  educational  science. 

Among  those  visiting  the  convention  were  Miss  M.  Margaret  Mc- 
Auley,  President  of  the  Toronto  Teachers'  Council,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Brown,  President  of  the  Teachers'  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  and 
president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  Miss  McAuley  gave  two 
main  addresses:  "The  Place  of  Literature  in  Education,"  and  "Co- 
operation: A  Story  and  a  Moral."  She  was  the  guest  of  the  Manitoba 
Teachers'  Federation  and  was  the  principal  speaker  on  "Federation 
Night."  Mr.  Brown  gave  two  very  thoughtful  and  inspiring  addresses: 
"The   New   Emphasis   in    Education,"   and    "Forming   New   Habits." 

Probably  the  most  powerful  address  of  the  whole  convention  was 
given  by  Professor  A.  B.  Clark,  head  of  the  department  of  Economics 
in  the  University  of  Manitoba.  He  spoke  on  "Taxation  in  its  Relation 
to  Secondary  Education."  His  address  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  for  more  general  reading. 

E.  J.  Motley,  treasurer,  in  his  annual  report,  announced  a  balance 
of  $710.93.  The  retirement  fund  receipts  were  also  given  by  Mr. 
Motley  and  amounted  to  $3,925.64;  disbursements  for  annuities  were 
$2,114.80;  balance  on  hand  was  almost  $1,800. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  year  1923-24:  Hon.  President, 
Hon.   John   Bracken,   premier   and   minister   of  education;   president, 

D.  McDougall,  of  St.  James,  Man.;  first  vice-president,  Brother  Joseph, 
St.  Boniface;  second  vice-president,  Miss  J.  McNiven,  Virden;  secretary, 
H.  J.  Russell,  St.  John's  Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg;  treasurer, 

E.  J.  Motley,  Winnipeg;  auditor,  R.  H.  Smith,  Winnipeg;  and  the 
following  to  complete  the  executive  committee :  Chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  elementary  section;  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  secondary 
section;  president  and  secretary  of  the  Manitoba  School  Trustees' 
Association;  president  and  secretary  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration; president  and  secretary  of  the  School  Inspectors'  Conference; 
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Major  C.  K.  Newcombe,  Winnipeg;  Prof.  R.  C.  Wallace,  Winnipeg; 
A.  W.  Hooper,  Winnipeg;  T.  Laidlaw,  Winnipeg;  C.  C.  Cresswell, 
Hartney;  W.  B.  Beer,  Brandon  Normal  School;  Miss  Vera  Cochrane, 
Neepawa;  W7.  J.  Wallace,  Valley  River;  Miss  Frances  E.  Addison,  Mor- 
den;  Miss  M.  E.  Monteith,  Winnipeg. 

H.  W.  Watson,  of  St.  James,  was  elected  president  of  the  rural 
principals'  committee  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation.  H.  L. 
Albright,  of  Manitou,  is  the  secretary,  and  the  following  complete  the 
executive  committee:  W.  E.  Marsh,  MacGregor;  S.  E.  Clarke,  Teulon; 
and  J.  H.  Kiteley,  Fort  Garry.  The  committee  is  working  on  bases 
for  graded  teachers'  certificates,  having  in  end  the  protecting  of  principals 
in  secondary  schools.  In  conjunction  with  a  committee  from  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Department  of  Education,  details  regarding 
scholarship  and  experience  have  already  been  agreed  upon  and  it  is 
hoped  that  regular  certificates,  properly  graded,  will  be  available  for 
teachers  in  all  secondary  schools. 

Saskatchewan 

The  Registrar  of  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education,  Mr. 
R.  F.  Blacklock,  has  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  during  the 
present  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  qualified  teachers,  it  will  neither  be  necessary  to  extend  expired 
Third  Class  Certificates,  nor,  except  in  a  few  cases  for  short  periods, 
to  issue  provisional  certificates  or  permits. 

"For  many  years,"  says  Mr.  Blacklock,  "the  Department  of  Education 
for  Saskatchewan,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  grant  temporary  certificates  to  persons  whose  scholarship  and 
professional  training  were  inadequate.  The  supply  of  fully  qualified 
teachers  is  now  almost  equal  to  the  demand,  consequently  the  Depart- 
ment has  felt  justified  in  raising  the  standard  of  scholarship  required 
for  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  increasing  the  period  of 
professional  training,  Notwithstanding  these  additional  requirements, 
the  number  of  teachers  in  training  at  the  Normal  School  shows  a  very 
considerable  increase. 

"Boards  of  trustees  before  engaging  a  teacher  from  outside  the  pro- 
vince should  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Education  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  such  teacher  has  been  or  will  be  granted 
standing.  Teachers  from  other  provinces  seeking  recognition  for  their 
certificates  are  urged  to  ascertain  definitely  before  coming  to  Sas- 
katchewan what  standing  can  be  granted  them.  A  circular  recently 
issued  by  the  Department  will  be  sent  to  anyone  desiring  information 
on  the  recognition  of  certificates  obtained  outside  the  province. 

"The  following  ar.e  some  of  the  more  important  changes  in  the  regu- 
lations respecting  the  recognition  of  certificates: — 
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Answers  the 
Blackboard  Question 

Old  Reliable  Hyloplate  Blackboard  has  been  used  in  the  schools  for  over 
a  third  of  a  century,  and  has  always  been,  ever  since  its  inception, 
the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  blackboard  for  either  permanent 
or  temporary  installations  ever  offered. 


HYLOPLATE 

is  durable — per- 
manent —  econ- 
o  mical  and 
practical.  Jet 
black.  It 
never  sweats  or 
gets  greasy  and 
when  wr  i  1 1  e  n 
upon  i  s  N  O  T 
noisy. 


HYLOPLATE    * 


is  free  from  all 
imperfections. 
Every  slab  is 
guaranteed.  It 
has  a  uniform 
velvet  writing 
surface  which  is 
most  easily 
erased  and 
which  will 
TAKE  satisfac- 
torily any  kind 
of  chalk  or 
crayon. 
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BLACKBOARD 


f    OVER  ONE-THIRD  OF  A  CENTORY  OF  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE 


Over  one-third  of  a  century  of 
satisfactory  service  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  country  has  made 
Old  Reliable  Hyloplate  the  recog- 
nized standard  material  for  black- 
boards. Old  Reliable  Hyloplate 
will  not  chip,  crack  or  spider- 
check,  and  will  not  become  gray 
through  constant  use.  Crayon  marks 


made  on  Old  Reliable  Hyloplate  can 
be  seen  distinctly  from  every  angle 
of  the  classroom.  Old  Reliable 
Hyloplate  costs  little  for  freight  and 
is  easy  to  install.  Our  many  con- 
veniently located  warehouses  insure 
prompt  shipments  to  all  parts  of 
Canada. 
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Expired  Third  Class  Certificates  from  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Manitoba  and 
Ontario  are  no  longer  recognised.  The  holders  of  such  certificates,  who  also  must 
hold  second  or  first  class  non-professional  standing,  may  qualify  for  Certificates  cor- 
responding to  their  scholarship  by  attending  the  eighteen  weeks'  session  of  the  Normal 
School,  which  opens  in  January. 

Third  Class  Certificates  granted  to  persons  from  outside  the  province  will  be  valid 
only  for  one  year  instead  of  for  three  years  as  formerly. 

Teachers  from  New  Brunswick  holding  First  Class  Licenses  with  Superior  School 
Certificates  with  one  year's  Normal  training  will  be  granted  Interim  Second  Class 
Certificates  instead  of  First  Class  Certificates  as  heretofore. 

New  Brunswick  teachers  holding  Second  Class  Licenses  with  Normal  training  will 
be  granted  Third  Class  Certificates  valid  for  one  year  and  may  qualify  for  Second 
Class  Certificates  by  attending  the  eighteen  weeks'  session  of  the  Normal  School, 
opening  in  January. 

Second  Class  Licenses  from  Prince  Edward  Island  are  no  longer  accepted  for 
teachers'  certificates,  but  will  entitle  the  holders  to  admission  to  the  Second  Class 
session  of  the  Normal  School  (33  weeks),  opening  in  September. 

Teachers  from  Prince  Edward  Island  holding  First  Class  Licenses  with  Normal 
School  training  will  be  granted  Third  Class  Certificates,  valid  for  one  year.  They 
may  qualify  for  First  Class  Certificates  by  attending  the  eighteen  weeks'  session  of 
the  Normal  School,  opening  in  January. 

Teachers  from  Quebec  holding  Model  School  or  Academy  Diplomas  issued  by  the 
Catholic  Board  of  Examiners,  after  a  full  course  of  training  at  a  recognised  Normal 
School,  will  be  granted  Third  Class  Certificates  provided  their  knowledge  of  English 
is  satisfactory,  and  they  can  use  English  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  the  schoolroom. 
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OXFORD  TEXTS 

for 
ONTARIO  REQUIREMENTS  1923-1924 


ENGLISH.      SELECTED  POEMS   OF  WORDSWORTH  AND 
TENNYSON.    Edited  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Hardy.    With  biographical 
and  critical  estimates  of  the  poets;  suggestions  to  teachers; 
notes  and  summaries;  questions  and  passages  for  sight  reading.  .35  cents 
SHAKESPEARE.     HENRY  V.      Edited  by  W.  A.   Wright. 

With  full  introduction  and  copious  notes 60  cents 

BYRON.    THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON.     Plain  text         15  cents 

FRENCH.      SOUVESTRE.       UN    PHILOSOPHE    SOUS    LES 

TOITS.     Edited  by  Henry  Attwell.     With  grammatical  and 

explanatory  notes  and  complete  vocabulary 80  cents 

LABICHE  ET  JOLLY.      LE  BARON  DE  FOURCHEVIF. 

Edited  by  Jules  Lazare.  With  summary  of  the  play,  notes, 
vocabulary  and  questions 35  cents 

GERMAN.  IMMENSEE.  Edited  by  C.  N.  Nagel.  With  vocabu- 
lary and  notes  and  questions  for  oral  practice 25  cents 

LATIN.  CAESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR.  BOOK  IV  (cc.  20-38)  and 
BOOK  V  (Complete).  Edited  by  T.  Rice  Holmes.  With  an 
introduction,  full  notes,  complete  vocabulary,  maps  and  illus- 
trations   35  cents 

CAESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR.  BOOK  V  (C  mplete).  Edited 
by  Livingstone,   Freeman   and   Doherty.     With   introduction, 

notes,  vocabulary  and  exercises  for  retranslation 35  cents 

VIRGIL.  AENEID.  BOOK  II.  Edited  by  J.  Jackson. 
With   introduction,    notes,    index   to   proper   names,  and    full 

vocabulary 50  cents 

CICERO.  IN  CATILINAM.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Upcott.  With 
introduction,  notes,  vocabulary  and  pronouncing  index  of  proper 
names 75  cents 

GREEK.    XENOPHON.    EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM.    Edited 

by  Phillpotts  and  Jerram 75  cents 

XENOPHON.  SELECTIONS  FROM.  Edited  by  Phillpotts. 75  cents 
HOMER.  ILIAD.  BOOK  III.  Edited  by  M.  Tatham.  .  .50  cents 
HOMER.    ODYSSEY.  BOOKS  VI- VII.    Edited  by  Merry     50  cents 
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PRANG  WATER  COLORS 

are  the  standard  School  colors;  they  are  of  unrivalled  quality,  and  in  enamelled 
metal  boxes  of  superior  design. 

BOX  No.  8  contains  eight  semi-moist  pans,  viz.,  Carmine,  Gamboge,  Ultra- 
marine, Orange,  Standard  Green,  Violet  No.  2,  Warm  Sepia  and  Charcoal 
Gray,  with  one  No.  7  Camel's  Hair  Brush.  Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 
BOX  No.  3A  contains  four  dry  cakes,  viz.,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Carmine  Red, 
Mineral  Yellow,  Black  and  No.  7  Camel's  Hair  Brush.  Price  40  cents,  post- 
paid. 

To  introduce  the  above  two  boxes,  one  of  each,  and  a  box  of  PRANG 
CRAYONEX  DRAWING  CRAYONS  mailed  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Ask  for  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Crayons  and  Water  Colors. 

EVERYDAY  ART.  a  Monthly  Journal  of  much  interest  to  Art  Directors   and  Teachers. 

Annual  subscription,  $  1.50  in  advance.     Send  your  subscription  to 

A.  J.  McCrae,  Toronto.     Sample  copy  sent  free  on  request. 


Write  A.  J.  McCRAE,  Agent 


23  Scott  Street,  Toronto 


Sole  Makers:  AMERICAN  CRAYON  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


Two  Bran' -New  Canadian  Books 
of  Special   Interest    to  Teachers 


MAKERS  OF  CANADIAN  LITERATURE— ROBERT  NORWOOD. 

By  Albert  Durrant  Watson. 

This,  the  first  of  a  series  of  twenty-five,  glorifying  outstanding  Canadian 
poets  and  prose  writers,  is  a  dainty  little  pocket-sized  book  of  125  pages. 
It  includes  a  biography,  a  critical  appreciation  and  a  representative  selection 
of  the  author's  work.  Robert  Norwood  has  produced  some  of  the  strongest 
verse  Canada  has  been  blessed  with  and  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  he 
is.  The  book  is  daintily  bound  in  decorated  cloth  covers  with  colored  top 
and  bookmark.     $1.25. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  SAM  SLICK.     Edited  by  Paul  A.  W.  Wallace. 

Judge  Haliburton  is  not  only  one  of  our  earliest  Canadian  authors  but  has  also  attained 
very  wide  recognition,  being  acclaimed  by  many  as  the  originator  of  the  American  school 
of  humour.  This  is  a  selection  from  the  best  of  his  work  in  variety  and  should  be  specially 
useful  in  schools.     150  pages,  cloth;  $1.50. 

LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 
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England 
England 
Chief 
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Europe,  at  the  Death  of  Charlemagne, 
814. 

47.  The  Treaty  of  Verdun,  843. 

48.  Central  Europe  in  887. 
The  Danelaw,  The  Treaty  of  Wedmore, 

878. 
England      in      1066.        Campaigns      of 

William  the  Conqueror. 
51.   Holy  Roman  Empire,  1024-1125.     Chief 

Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Europe,  at  the  time  of  the    Crusades, 

1096-1270. 
England    and    France,    1180. 

and  France,  1280. 
54   England    and    France,    1360. 

and  France,  1429. 
England  and  Wales,  1066-1485 

Battlefields,  Civil  War. 
Textile  Industries  and  Commerce,  13th 

to  15th  Century. 
The  Mongol  Empire  of  Genghis  Khan, 

1206-1525. 
Europe  about  1360. 
The    Empire    of    the    Ottoman    Turks, 

1460. 
Europe  at  the  Time  of  the  Reformation, 

1485-1603. 
Homes  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  and 

England. 

44  Maps,  44x32  inches.      Edges  Bound  w 

Price,  with  Adjustable  Steel  Stand 

Price,  with  All  Steel  Map  Hanger  or  Wall  Bracket 


Europe  at  the  Accession  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  1519. 

Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
1648. 

Central  Europe  in  1660. 

Europe  in  1740. 

The  History  of  Ireland. 

Europe  in  1780. 

Europe,  Time  of  Napoleon,  1801. 

Partition  of  Poland,  1772-1795.    Growth 
of  Prussia,  1740-1786. 

Europe,  Time  of  Napoleon,  1810. 

Europe,  After  Time  of  Napoleon,  1815. 

Europe,  After  1878. 

France,  1914-1918. 

France,  1919. 

Germany  and  Austria,  1914-1918. 

Germany  and  Austria,  1919. 

The  World  War. 

The  World  War. 

Europe,  1914-1918. 

Africa,  1914-1918. 

Asia,  1914-1918. 

The  Races  of  Europe. 

World,  1919. 

Europe,  1919. 

Africa,  1919. 

Asia,  1919. 

Gaul,  for  the  Study  of  Caesar, 
th  Muslin.      Sold  only  in  sets. 

$48.00 

53.00 


GEORGE  H.  DAWSON,  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE,  STITTSVILLE,  ONTARIO 
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THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  COMSTOCK  BOOKS 

The  Handbook  of  Nature  Study 1  vol.  ed.  $4.50 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.                      2  vol.  ed.    6.00 
A  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects $4.75 

By  J.  N.  and  A.  B.  Comstock. 
How  to  Know  the  Butterflies $4.50 

By  J.  H.  Comstock. 
General  Biology $3.00 

By  James  G.  Needham. 
The  Elements  of  Insect  Anatomy $1.25 

By  J.  H.  Comstock  and  V.  S.  Kellogg. 
An  Introduction  to  Entomology $3.00 

By  J.  H.  Comstock. 
Insect  Life. $4.50 

By  J.  H.  Comstock. 


McClelland  & 

215  VICTORIA  STREET 


STEWART,    Limited 
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Ontario  Department  of  Education 


Teaching  Days  for   1923 


High,   Continuation,   Public  and  Separate  Schools  have   the 
following  number  of  teaching  days  in  1923: 

January  21  July 

February 20  August     

March 21  September   19 

April   16  October 22 

May 22  November 22 

June 20  December 15 

120  78 

Total 198 


Dates  of  Opening  and  Closing 

Open 3rd  January  Close 30th  March 

Reopen 9th  April  Close 29th  June 

Reopen 4th  September  Close 21st  December 


Note. — Easter  holidays  (30th  March  to  8th  April,  inclusive), 
Midsummer  holidays  (from  30th  June  to  3rd  September,  inclusive), 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays  (first  two  days  of  January, 
1923,  and  22nd  December,  1923,  to  2nd  January,  1924,  inclusive), 
all  Saturdays  and  Local  Municipal  holidays,  Dominion  or  Pro- 
vincial Public  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  Days,  Victoria  Day,  the 
Anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's  Birthday  (Thursday,  24th  May), 
the  King's  Birthday  (Sunday,  3rd  June.  Celebrated  on  4th  June)," 
and  Labour  Day  [1st  Monday  (3rd)  of  September],  are  holidays 
in  the  High,  Continuation,  Public,  and  Separate  Schools,  and  no 
other  days  can  be  deducted  from  the  proper  divisor  except  the 
days  on  which  the  Teachers'  Institute  is  held,  and  the  days  on 
which  school  is  closed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act.  The  above  named  holidays  are  taken  into  account  in  this 
statement,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  1923,  except  any  Public  Fast 
or  Thanksgiving  Day,  or  Local  Municipal  holiday.  Neither  Arbor 
Day  nor  Empire  Day  is  a  holiday. 
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it  itersiijr  of  Toronto 

(THE  PROVINCIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  ONTARIO) 


University  College,  University  of  Toronto 

The 

SUMMER  SESSION 

opens  Tuesday,  July  3rd,  and  closes  Saturday,  August  4th.     Instruction  is 
given  in  subjects  of  the  Teachers'  Course  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  subjects  offered  in  the  various  years  are: 

First  Year:  French  (if  sufficient  applications  are  received). 

Second  Year:  History,  Ethics,  Geology,  Political  Economy. 

Third  Year:  History,  French,  Ethics,  Geology,  Political  Economy. 

Fourth  Year:  To  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  applications  received. 

For  particulars  of  the  subjects  offered  in  Pedagogy  write  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto. 

The  Upper  School,  Middle  School,  Commercial,  Art,  Physical  Culture,  Music, 
and  other  summer  courses  are  given  by  the  Department  of  Education,  not  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Teachers  holding  First  Class  certificates  should  write  for  information 
as  to  their  eligibility  to  enter  the  Second  Year  of  the  B.A.  Course  to  W.  J. 
Dunlop,  Director,  University  Extension,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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ONTARIO  TEACHERS'  MANUALS,  ETC 


The  Minister  of  Education  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when  some 
years  ago  the  Ontario  Teachers'  School  Manuals  were  first  introduced,  Boards 
of  School  Trustees  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  each,  bound  in  paper,  free  of 
charge,  to  be  placed  in  the  School  Library.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  Manual 
entitled  "Topics  and  Sub-Topics",  has  been  supplied  free  to  schools  where  there 
are  Fifth  Forms. 

In  future,  however,  the  Manuals  must  be  purchased  by  Boards  of  Trustees 
and  others  as  follows: 

(1)  Paper  bound  copies  of  the  following  Ontario  Teachers'  Manuals, 
free  of  postage,  from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Eduoation, 
Toronto: 

Net. 

Teaching  English  to  French-speaking  pupils 15c. 

Manual  Training ••••••        40°- 

Sewing 20c. 

Topics  and  Sub-Topics 10c. 

Sewing  Chart  (Set  of  10) $2.00 


(2)  The  following  publications  are  also  obtainable  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education: 


The  Great  War  in  Verse  and  Prose  20c. 

The  Schools  Acts  (cloth  bound) 75c. 

do.              (paper  cover) 50c. 

Mathematical  Tables . .  25c. 

How  the  Fight  was  Won ,. 20c. 

Geographical  Changes 15c. 

Map  of  Ontario     $3.66 

Canadian  Girl  at  Work $1.25 

(Remit  by  Money  Order.     Stamps  not  accepted.) 

[over 
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(8)  The  editions  of  the  following  Ontario  Teachers'  Manuals,  bound 

In  doth,  from  a  local  bookseller,  or  the  publishers: 

Retail 

Postage 

Primary  Reading,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto   (Revised 

1920)     

35c. 

7c. 

Notes  on  Ontario  Readers,  II,  III,  and  IV,  Copp,  Clark 

Co.,  Toronto 

26c. 

lie. 

History  (Revised  edition  ready  in  January,  1923),  Copp, 

Clark  Co.,  Toronto 

14c. 
20c. 

5c. 
9c. 

Composition  and  Spelling,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. . . . 

Arithmetic,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 

20c. 

9c. 

Household  Management,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 

19c. 

7c. 

Literature,  Copp.  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 

15c. 

6c. 

Grammar,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto 

14c. 

6c. 

Geography,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto 

16c. 

7c. 

19c. 

8c. 

Art,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto 

40c. 

18c. 

Writing,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto 

19c. 

6c. 

Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Science,  Copp,  Clark  Co., 

Toronto 

33c. 

7c. 

Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  The  Ryerson 

Press,  Toronto 

29c. 

7c. 

Household  Science  for  Rural  Schools,  The  Ryerson  Press, 

Toronto 

40c.          7c. 
d  in  cloth,  may 

The  following  Ontario  Normal  School  Manuals,  boun 

be  purchased  from  a  local  bookseller,  or  the  publishers: 

Retail 

Postage 

Science  of  Education,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto 

32c. 

9c. 

History  of  Education,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto. ..... 

29c. 

7c. 

School  Management,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto 

30c. 

8c. 

Manners,  McClelland  &  Stewart,  Toronto 

25c. 

4c. 

A  discount  of  20  per  cent,  off  the  prices  of  the  Normal  School  Manuals  and 

the  Manuals  listed  under  (3)  above  is  allowed  when  the  books  are  purchased  from 

the  publishers,  express  or  postal  charges  being  extra. 

A  copy  of  "The  Syllabus  of  Physical  Training  for   Schools,  1919,"  was 

presented  to  each  School  Library  by  the  Executive  Council,  Strathcona  Trust. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  the  publishers,  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  50c. 

Prices  quoted  above  are  for  Ontario  only. 

Oct.,  1922. 
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The 

Sanitary 

Method  of  Treating  Floors 

BEFORE  applying  Imperial  Floor  Dressing  for  the  first  time, 
floors  should  be  washed  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water. 
A  little  lye  may  be  used  to  remove  stains. 
When  applying  Imperial  Floor  Dressing  spread  it  evenly 
over  the  entire  surface.  A  single  gallon  is  usually  sufficient 
to  treat  more  than  400  sq.  ft.  and  to  protect  floors  from  warp- 
ing, checking  and  splintering. 

After  the  first  few  applications  of  Imperial  Floor  Dressing  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  re-treat  the  floor  except  at  infrequent 
intervals.  Dust  will  be  swept  up  with  the  dirt  and  the  germ- 
laden  dust  clouds  which  usually  accompany  sweeping  will  be 
done  away  with. 

To  insure  even  distribution  of  Imperial  Floor  Dressing  use 
the  Imperial  Floor  Oiler.  It  does  the  work  quickly,  easily 
and  most  economically.  Ask  our  salesman  or  write  our 
nearest  office  for  full  information  and  prices. 


IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 


IMPERIAL 


toco 

LIQUID  GLOSS 


IMPERIAL  IOCO  LIQUID  GLOSS— 

Cleans  and  polishes  desks,  chairs,  furniture  and   all 
finished  surfaces.     Unexcelled  for  linoleum  floors. 
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"  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant" 

Editorial  Notes 

Summer  The  summer  courses  in  Education  offered  at  the 

Courses  University  of  Toronto  will  open  this  year  on  Tuesday, 

July  3rd,  at  9  a.m  ,  and  end  on  Friday,  August  3rd. 
Every  succeeding  year  shows  a  new  record  in  attendance  at  these  classes, 
and  every  province  of  Canada  is  represented  by  students.  While  no 
one  wants  Dominion-wide  uniformity  in  educational  procedure,  it  is  in 
every  way  a  good  thing  that  teachers  from  all  Canada  should  be  coming 
together  in  increasing  numbers  to  study  in  a  Canadian  atmosphere 
educational  problems  of  common  interest 

The  usual  courses  of  instruction  will  be  offered,  Science  of  Education, 
History  of  Education,  Psychology  of  Education  and  Educational  Ad- 
ministration. The  staff  of  the  summer  session  will  include  Dean  Paken- 
ham,  Dr.  Sandiford,  Prof.  Macpherson,  and  Dr.  Hamilton.  Dr.  J.  W 
Bridges,  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
will  share  with  Dr  Sandiford  the  work  in  Educational  Psychology,  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Mark  will  offer  the  courses  in  the  Science  of  Education. 

Uniform  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  very  im- 

Grammatical  portant  report  on  this  subject  made  by  a  joint  com- 
Terminology  mittee  of  the  English  and  History,  Classical,  and 
Modern  Language  Sections  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association.  It  recommends  certain  definite  changes  in  terminology 
which  the  interested  sections  will  no  doubt  urge  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Education  to  adopt.  While  the  number  of  changes  proposed  seems 
to  be  large,  the  number  affecting  any  one  grammar  is  comparatively 
small.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  list  of  changes  necessary  in  the 
Ontario  Public  School  Grammar.  A  little  later  similar  lists  for  the 
various  High  School  grammars  will  be  published  in  The  School. 
Teachers  and  administrators  interested  in  this  subject  should  remember 
that  the  movement  for  reform  of  our  terminology  is  now  fifteen  years 
old.  A  proposal  for  simplification  and  unification  of  the  terminologies 
and  classifications  employed  in  the  grammars  of  different  languages  was 
mooted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of  England  in  1908. 
Since  that  time  the  agitation  for  reform  has  been  carried  on  so  ably  and 
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persistently  by  a  group  of  English  educationists  that  to-day  the  battle 
is  almost  entirely  won  in  England.  Some  Canadian  provinces  have 
already  committed  themselves  to  a  change  by  authorizing  grammars 
using  the  new  terminology.  Ontario  teachers  should,  therefore,  consider 
carefully  the  changes  now  proposed  for  this  province. 

Differentiation  Most  of  the  pupils  attending  Ontario  High  Schools 

of  Curricula  are  girls.  Most  of  these  are  not  seeking  teachers' 
certificates  or  university  matriculation.  They  will 
remain  at  high  school  only  two  years.  Should  they  be  offered  a  curri- 
culum different  from  that  offered  to  boys?  In  Ontario,  High  School 
regulations  leave  this  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities. 

The  problem  of  differentiation  of  curriculum  between  the  sexes 
aroused  so  much  interest  in  England  that  a  consultative  committee  was 
asked  to  study  the  problem  and  submit  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Their  report,  recently  published  by  the  British  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, does  not  offer  any  definite  solution  of  the  problem  but  it  points  out 
the  way.  "We  have  encountered  ",  they  say,  "a  number  of  facile  general- 
izations about  the  mental  differences  between  boys  and  girls:  but  we 
have  found  few,  if  any,  which  we  were  able  to  adopt.  Again  and  again 
we  were  assured  by  our  witnesses  that  one  boy  differed  from  another  and 
one  girl  from  another  even  more  than  boys  differed  from  girls;  and  we 
could  not  but  notice  that  a  superiority  that  one  witness  claimed  for 
boys  might  be  vindicated  by  the  next  witness  for  girls". 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  Committee  is  stated  as  follows:  "As 
psychological  study  develops,  and  as  statistical  inquiries  and  data  are 
multiplied,  it  may  be  possible  to  attain  some  tangible  and  valid  con- 
clusions. In  the  meantime  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  neither  to  assume 
differences  nor  to  postulate  identity,  but  to  leave  the  field  free  for  both 
to  show  themselves.  Let  boys  and  girls  have  a  large  choice  of  subjects, 
and  teachers  a  wide  latitude  in  directing  the  choice  of  subjects — such  is 
the  policy  which  we  would  advocate.  It  would  be  fatal,  at  the  present 
juncture,  to  prescribe  one  curriculum  for  boys  and  another  for  girls. 
We  would  prescribe  as  little  as  possible  for  either,  because  we  are  anxious 
that  both  should  be  free  to  find  and  to  follow  their  tastes,  and  because 
we  desire  that  the  teachers  of  both  should  be  free  to  aid  and  guide  the 
development  of  their  pupils." 

"It  is  accordingly  a  relaxation  of  requirements  and  an  increase  of 
freedom  of  choice  that  we  advocate,  alike  for  the  period  of  studies 
leading  directly  to  the  first  school  examination  and  for  that  leading  to 
the  second.  If  such  freedom  is  granted,  we  look  forward  to  a  time  of 
progressive  experiment  in  which  teachers  will  seek  with  vision  and  with 
courage  to  provide  the  course  and  use  the  methods  which  will  best  suit 
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the  capacities  and  the  tastes  of  their  pupils.  And  if  progressive  experi- 
ment is  attempted,  it  will  provide  naturally  and  correctly  the  detailed 
answer  to  the  question  which  at  present  we  can  only  answer  by  advising 
that  freedom  should  be  given  for  such  experiment." 

In  criticisms  of  existing  curricula,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  the  com- 
mittee feel  that  aesthetic  tastes  and  capacity  have  suffered  by  concen- 
tration on  merely  intellectual  pursuits,  and  they  urge  that,  particularly 
for  girls,  greater  recognition  should  be  given  to  aesthetic  interests. 


Notes 

Articles  in  The  School  are  not  copyrighted.  Other  educational 
journals  are  at  liberty  to  reprint  them  in  whole  or  in  part  in  their  columns. 
They  are  welcome  to  do  so.  All  that  is  asked  is  that  due  acknowl- 
edgment be  made  in  each  case  of  the  source  of  the  article. 


During  the  coming  summer,  hundreds  of  subscribers  to  The  School 
will  change  their  address.  Notice  of  such  change  should  reach  this 
office  by  August  25th  to  ensure  delivery  of  the  September  issue.  Sub- 
scribers are  urged,  however,  to  send  news  of  transfer  as  early  as  possible. 
Teachers  are  interested  in  one  another's  movements  and  the  publication 
of  these  news  items  in  the  September  and  October  numbers  is  welcomed 
by  readers.  Items  for  publication  should  reach  us  by  August  15th. 
Will  not  every  subscriber  in  whose  school  there  have  been  changes  of 
staff  give  others  the  news? 


The  Brown-Robertson  Company,  415  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  have  just 
published  a  sixty-page  pamphlet,  Picture  Study,  A  Manual  for  Teachers. 
The  text  is  by  Frank  H.  Collins,  Director  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  It  gives  lists  of  subjects  arranged  by  grades,  a 
list  of  artists  arranged  by  schools,  a  short  history  of  painting,  and 
biographical  notes  on  about  seventy  prominent  painters  of  all  countries. 
It  lists  definite  topics  to  be  taken  with  pupils  in  the  various  gradesin 
order  and  ends  with  a  list  of  ten  Teachers  Reference  Books. 


A  Public  School  Programme  in  Geography,  by  Dr.  Amoss,  published 
in  the  March  number  of  The  School  has  been  so  much  in  demand 
that  it  has  been  reprinted  as  a  separate  pamphlet.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  from  The  School  at  prices  mentioned  in  the  advertising 
columns. 
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A  World  Conference  on  'Education  is  planned  at  San  Francisco 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  con- 
nection with  their  convention  at  Oakland-San  Francisco,  California, 
July  1st  to  6th,  1923.  The  World  Conference  will  open  on  June  28th 
and  close  on  July  5th.  President  W.  G.  Cove,  of  the  N.U.T.,  England, 
will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 


The  Educational  Outlook 

RIGHT  HON.  H.  A.  L.  FISHER,  M.P. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  England  from  1916  to  1922.  The  series  is  reproduced 
from  The  Teacher's  World,  London,  England,  by  arrangement  with  the  publisher. 

V.  The  Work  of  the  Teacher 

These  articles  will  have  been  written  to  very  little  purpose  if  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  conveying  to  my  readers  that  the  first  educational 
need  of  the  country  is  a  contented  and  reasonable  teaching  profession — 
a  profession  which  impresses  the  public  as  being  a  body  of  excellent, 
wide-minded,  generous  citizens,  as  well  as  of  persons  technically  pro- 
ficient in  their  calling. 

Of  the  technical  proficiency  of  the  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School 
I  am  not  competent  to  speak,  except  in  the  most  general  terms.  It  has 
clearly  improved  very  greatly  during  the  last  generation,  and  this 
improvement  is  due  to  the  Training  Colleges  which  do  succeed  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  in  imparting  to  their  alumni  the  kind  of  ex- 
perience which  it  is  most  useful  that  they  should  acquire  before  they 
attempt  to  face  a  class  of  boys  or  girls  in  an  Elementary  School. 

It  should,  however,  be  clearly  realized  what  the  Training  College 
does  and  what  it  does  not  do.  Its  function  is  to  provide  a  minimum. 
For  a  space  of  two  years,  during  which  so  much  has  to  be  learnt,  more 
cannot  be  expected.  The  teacher  who  comes  out  of  a  Training  College 
with  a  certificate  has  a  scanty  equipment  of  knowledge,  and  just  enough 
technique  to  pass  muster,  but  he  has  all  his  life  before  him,  and  plenty 
of  time  in  which  to  improve  his  knowledge  and  his  methods.  If  the 
Training  College  has  succeeded  in  giving  him  something  over  and  above 
a  'small  capital  of  positive  knowledge  and  a  certain  minimum  grasp 
of  class-room  methods,  that  improvement  will  be  effected. 

What  is  that  something?  Let  me  define  it  by  a  negative.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  certain  number  of  letters  from  teachers  which 
filled  me  with  profound  gloom.  They  were  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
possession  of  a  University  degree  were  not  rewarded  by  a  more  adequate 
allowance,  all  motive  for  self-improvement  would  vanish.  The  im- 
plication was  that  no  teacher  could  be  expected  to  put  in  an  extra 
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hour's  work  unless  he  was  paid  for  it.  Now  that  is  a  thoroughly  low 
view  of  education.  No  really  good  teacher  takes  that  view,  and  the 
schools  are  happily  full  of  good  teachers.  The  teacher  who  is  worth  his 
salt  always  does  more  than  is  in  the  bond,  and  does  it  gladly  from  a 
sense  of  service. 

It  is  this  sense  of  service  which  is  the  extra  something  which  the 
Training  College  gives  to  the  best  of  its  pupils.  They  are  made  to 
feel  not  merely  that  they  -are  being  put  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood,  but  that  they  are  going  out  into  a  great  profession,  in  the 
service  of  which  all  the  ideal  elements  of  human  character  are  easily 
enlisted.  The  work  is  interesting  and  various.  It  needs  heart  and 
mind.  It  calls  for  the  continuous  effort  of  a  keen  and  fresh  intelligence. 
No  form  of  genuine  self-improvement  but  contributes  to  the  efficacy  with 
which  it  is  performed. 

There  are,  however,  times  when  the  spirit  flags.  That  is  the  time  for 
the  vacation  course,  which  gives  a  fresh  stock  of  ideas  and  interests. 
Formerly  it  was  considered  sufficient  if  the  teacher  was  turned  out  into 
the  schools  and  left  to  his  own  devices.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  see 
how  unfair  and  wasteful  such  a  process  is.  One  of  the  greatest  of  our 
modern  problems  in  education  is  to  provide  a  constant  supply  of  stimulus 
to  self-improvement  through  the  teacher's  life.  The  friendly  visits  of 
the  Inspector  help.  The  Extension  Lectures  or  Special  Courses  for 
Teachers  help.  I  suspect  also  that  in  the  villages  the  brightened  social 
life  which  has  been  the  product  of  the  war  stimulus  will  help  also.  We 
want  live  men  and  women  in  the  schools,  not  vegetables. 

It  should  be  easier  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  for  the  teacher 
in  our  Elementary  Schools  to  feel  satisfaction  in  his  calling.  The  work 
is  more  interesting.  The  deadening  effect  of  payment  by  results  has 
disappeared.  The  social  side  and  the  artistic  side  of  the  school  have 
been  developed.  New  methods  have  come  in  with  a  freshening  influence 
— Froebel,  Montessori,  Dalton,  and  the  parents'  interest  has  been 
enlisted,  in  many  cases  successfully,  in  the  school  work. 

In  the  villages  the  school  has  become  a  great  centre,  and  the  school 
teacher  is  often  a  dominant  influence.  Occupying  a  position  outside 
the  little  endemic  feuds,  and  being  on  a  higher  level  of  endowment  than 
most  of  his  neighbours,  he  sometimes  becomes  the  most  important 
person  in  the  village.  He  plays  the  organ,  or  captains  the  cricket  team, 
or  runs  all  the  societies,  or  arranges  all  the  social  gatherings.  In  the 
towns  he  is  often  a  political  oracle. 

One  side  of  the  extraneous  work  performed  by  the  teachers  in  our 
Elementary  Schools  should  never  be  neglected.  They  have  been  the 
missionaries  of  the  war-savings  movement,  and  have  contributed  more 
than  any  body  of  citizens  to  the  spread  of  the  habit  of  investment 
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among  the  people.  Among  the  more  wholesome  changes  of  our  time 
there  is  none  greater  or  more  conductive  to  stability  than  the  vast 
multiplication  in  the  number  of  citizens  who  are  now  interested  in  the 
public  funds.  For  this  change  we  have  in  the  first  instance  to  thank  the 
teacher  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Another  circumstance  which  of  recent  years  has  tended  to  strengthen 
the  claims  of  the  Elementary  Teacher  upon  the  recognition  of  his  fellow 
citizens  is  the  development  of  the  social  side  of  Elementary  School  life. 
Friendships  are  formed  between  teacher  and  pupil  which  endure  long 
after  the  pupil  has  seen  the  last  of  his  lesson  books.  During  the  war  old 
boys  at  the  front  would  correspond  with  their  teacher  at  home,  and 
make  a  point  of  revisiting  the  old  school  when  they  came  up  on  leave. 
The  development  of  athletics,  of  school  journeys,  of  summer  camps,  of 
school  concerts  and  plays,  has  aided  the  growth  of  this  entirely  whole- 
some spirit.  It  is  the  side  of  our  Elementary  School  life  which  impresses 
the  foreign  observer  as  being  most  distinctive  and  valuable. 

The  teachers  can  do  much  to  liven  up  the  villages.  They  can  bring 
music  and  organizing  power,  and  a  gift  of  all-round  helpfulness.  If 
they  throw  themselves  into  country  pursuits  they  can  disarm  the  sus- 
picion of  the  farmer  by  exhibiting  their  interest  in  roots  and  grasses, 
in  the  properties  of  soil,  and  the  rotation  of  crops.  In  some  countries 
the  school  garden  makes  converts  in  the  most  unlikely  quarters,  for  a 
well-grown  apple  or  healthy  potato  may  be  a  convincing  missionary 
of  education  where  the  Rule  of  Three  is  a  failure.  We  hear  of  school 
children  keeping  bees  and  goats,  and  poultry  and  even  pigs  under 
suitable  direction.  What  would  Mr.  Lowe  have  said  to  this?  And  if 
there  should  ever  be  a  serious  and  successful  effort  to  increase  our 
agricultural  population  by  making  (among  other  devices)  country  life 
more  attractive  than  it  now  is,  the  school  and  the  school  teacher  will 
have  a  great  opportunity. 


The  Precocious  Scholar 


An  instructor  in  English  once  received  an  examination  paper  which  contained 
the  sentence: 

"At  this  time  the  Emperor  hatched  out  a  scheme." 

"That's  a  fine  sentence,"  he  exclaimed  sarcastically.  "Jones,  you  wrote  this. 
Is  that  the  best  English  you  know?" 

"  It  seems  all  right  to  me,  sir,"  ventured  the  offender  humbly. 

"  It  does,  eh?  Do  you  think  the  Emperor  was  a  hen?  If  not,  how  could  he  have 
hatched  out  a  scheme?" 

"Well,"  ventured  the  pupil,  "he  might  have  had  his  mind  set  on  it." 

— American  Legion  Weekly. 


The  Summer  Stars 


GEO.   A.   CLINE,    M.A. 
University  Schools,  Toronto 


With  the  coming  of  the  long  days  of  summer,  the  study  of  the  heavens 
must  be  deferred  to  a  later  hour.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  draw  the  summer  star-map  to  represent  the  appearance 
of  the  sky  at  midnight  on  June  1st,  and  at  10  p.m.,  July  1st. 


Midnight 
June  1 


A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  in  the  north,  Ursa  Major  is  located 
west  and  Cassiopeia  east  of  the  Pole  Star,  while  Capella  in  Auriga  is 
nearly  due  north,  close  to  the  horizon.  Algol,  "the  demon-star",  so- 
called  because  it  varies  in  brightness  from  second  to  third  magnitude 
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about  every  three  days  as  a  result  of  being  eclipsed  by  a  dark  companion, 
is  situated  in  the  constellation  Perseus  and  can  be  located  near  the 
horizon  and  close  to  the  Milky  Way. 

Turning  to  the  west,  we  see  that  we  have  lost  for  a  time  some  of 
our  most  conspicuous  stars  and  constellations.  Aldebaran,  the  eye  of 
Taurus,  the  dog-stars  Sirius  and  Procyon,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Orion 
and  the  Pleiades  are  now  below  the  horizon  "  in  the  baths  of  the  Ocean  ". 
Leo  and  Spica  in  Virgo  are  still  visible  low  in  the  west,  while  Arcturus 
is  about  forty  degrees  above  the  horizon. 

In  the  eastern  sky  we  see  our  old  friend,  the  great  Square  of  Pegasus 
and  nearer  the  zenith  Deneb  and  the  other  stars  which  form  the  Northern 
Cross  in  the  constellation  Cygnus.  The  bright  star  Vega  is  almost 
directly  overhead. 

In  the  south-east,  close  to  the  Milky  Way,  is  a  first  magnitude  star, 
Altair  in  Aquila,  between  its  two  attendant  stars.  A  little  to  the  west 
of  south,  not  far  from  the  horizon,  is  seen  another  new  acquaintance, 
the  first  magnitude  star  Antares  in  Scorpio.  According  to  Spenser, 
Scorpio  is  the  "hissing  snake"  from  which  Orion  is  "flying  fast",  the 
two  constellations  being  so  situated  in  the  heavens  that  Orion  dis- 
appears in  the  west  as  Scorpio  rises  in  the  east. 

The  other  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  shown  on  the  map  contain 
no  first  magnitude  stars,  but  are  of  interest  on  account  of  the  frequent 
reference  made  to  them  in  almanacs.  The  Zodiac  is  the  zone  of  the 
sky  in  which  the  sun,  moon  and  planets  move  and  the  sun's  path  or 
ecliptic  passes  through  the  twelve  constellations  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini, 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius 
and  Pisces.    These  are  called  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

During  the  summer  months  Jupiter  is  a  brilliant  evening  star  in 
the  constellation  Virgo.  Its  four  large  moons  can  be  seen  easily  through 
an  ordinary  field-glass.  Saturn  is  also  a  bright  evening  star  in  the  same 
constellation  and  its  rings  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  it  a  wonderful 
object  when  viewed  through  a  telescope.  The  positions  of  these  two 
planets  on  June  1st  are  shown  on  the  map.  Venus  is  still  a  morning 
star  but  is  less  than  half  its  maximum  brightness,  while  Mars  is  too  close 
to  the  sun  for  observation. 


I 


Try  it  on  the  Typewriter 


The  following  ingenious  rhyming  couplet  has  only  33  letters,  buteveiy  letter  in  the 
alphabet  is  used: 

Quick;  go  on,  Jim;  Why 

Stop,  lazy  fox?     Drive  by! — Canadian  Red  Cross. 


Agriculture  for  June 

GEORGE  O.  MCMILLAN,  M.A.,  B.PAED. 
Normal  School,  Hamilton 

Bacteria 

Bacteria  in  nature. — Put  sweet,  separated  milk  to  the  depth  of 
about  one  inch  in  the  bottom  of  each  of  nine  test-tubes,  place  a  firm 
plug  of  absorbent  cotton  in  each,  set  one  aside  in  a  warm  place  and  put 
the  others  in  a  holder.  Cut  a  circular  piece  of  board  to  fit  the  bottom  of  a 
metal  pail  and  drive  into  it  three  or  four  two-inch  nails  to  form  legs  for 
its  support.  Set  this  false  bottom  in  the  pail,  barely  cover  it  with  water 
and  place  on  it  the  eight  tubes  of  milk.  Cover  the  pail  with  a  tight  lid, 
set  it  on  a  stove  and  allow  the  water  to  boil  for  one  hour.  Do  not  open 
the  test-tubes.  Repeat  the  boiling  for  the  same  length  of  time  on  each 
of  the  two  following  days.  The  milk  will  now  be  free  from  living  organ- 
isms, i.e.,  sterile.  Set  one  tube  aside  and  do  not  open  it.  This  ■* control" 
will  serve  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare  the  other  samples  later. 

Carefully  remove  the  plug  from  one  tube,  put  a  small  pinch  of 
garden  soil  into  it  and  replace  the  plug.  Similarly  add  a  drop  of  well 
water  to  one  sample;  a  drop  of  raw  milk  to  another;  a  human  hair,  a 
cow's  hair,  a  piece  of  straw  and  a  fly  to  other  samples.  Stir  one  sample 
with  the  tip  of  a  pencil.  Place  all  samples  in  a  dark,  warm  place  for  a 
week  and  examine  them. 

The  unheated  sample  is  found  to  be  spoiled.  The  control  sample 
is  unchanged.  This  affords  a  basis  for  discussing  the  preservation  of 
foods  by  canning  or  sterilization. 

The  tube  in  which  soil  was  placed  is  also  spoiled.  The  bacteria  in 
the  soil  caused  this.  This  might  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  prevalence 
of  bacteria  in  the  upper  layers  of  soil,  the  decrease  in  numbers  with 
increasing  depth,  their  value  in  liberating  plant  food,  etc. 

A  drop  of  well  water  caused  a  sample  to  spoil.  Where  did  the  well 
water  come  from?  How  did  it  get  into  the  well?  Discuss  contamination 
of  water.  Water  percolating  through  soil  is  robbed  of  its  bacteria. 
Deep  wells  are  purer  than  shallow  wells.  Why?  Is  the  waste  water 
from  your  school  well  carried  off  by  a  drain  or  does  it  drip  and  filter 
back  into  the  well?  Are  there  any  ways  in  which  the  waste  water 
becomes  contaminated  at  your  school?  How  does  this  affect  the  purity 
of  the  water  in  the  well?  Is  this  of  importance  to  your  health  and  the 
health  of  your  pupils?  What  can  you  do  to  improve  conditions?  Dis- 
cuss other  wells.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  properly  constructed 
well?    In  many  parts  of  Ontario  the  school  well  is  unfit  to  function  at 
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times.  When  the  water  is  unfit  for  use  the  pupils  either  endanger  their 
health  by  drinking  it  or  else  they  withhold  from  the  system  that  which 
nature  requires. 

A  drop  of  raw  milk  has  soured  a  sterile  sample.  This  result  may 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  "starters"  in  cheese  and  butter  making. 

The  other  samples  show  the  prevalence  of  bacteria  on  common 
articles  and  the  need  of  care  in  developing  habits  of  cleanliness. 

Another  set  of  simple  experiments  may  be  carried  out  as  follows: 
Wash  and  peel  a  large  potato,  cut  it  into  slices  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  place  one  slice  in  each  of  several  saucers  with  level 
rims.  Cover  each  completely  with  a  small  glass  plate,  stack  them  one 
on  another,  set  them  in  the  pail  and  sterilize  as  directed  for  milk.  Allow 
a  fly  to  walk  over  one  slice.  Have  a  pupil  cough  over  one.  Touch  a 
piece  of  decaying  fruit  or  vegetable  to  another.  Devise  other  means 
of  contaminating  various  samples.     Keep  one  as  a  control. 

To  show  preservation  of  food  by  drying. — In  three  test-tubes 
place  samples  of  dry  wheat  or  other  cereal.  Keep  one  sample  dry  and 
cover  the  other  samples  with  water.  Put  a  plug  of  absorbent  cotton  in 
each.  Sterilize  one  of  the  wet  samples.  Plant  a  fourth  sample  in  a  box 
of  moist  soil  and  set  in  a  warm  place.  The  dry  soil  remains  unchanged. 
The  unheated,  wet  sample  emits  a  foul  odour,  the  water  becomes  cloudy 
and  the  whole  mass  decays.  The  sterilized  sample  becomes  soft  but 
does  not  spoil.  Why  did  the  sample  in  the  soil  not  decay?  Discuss  the 
practice  of  drying  grain,  hay,  etc.,  in  the  field  before  hauling  them  into 
the  barn.  What  fruits  are  preserved  by  drying?  Will  moisture  cause 
such  fruits  as  prunes  to  spoil?  Test  a  sample.  Where  are  the  bacteria 
that  start  the  decay? 


Summer  Courses  at  Quelph  Agricultural  College 

MARY  TUCKER,  M.A. 

Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto 

FOR  five  weeks  during  each  July  and  August  in  recent  years  summer 
courses  in  Agriculture  have  been  given  at  the  Guelph  Agricultural 
College  and  at  Monteith  and  Whitby.  The  Elementary  Course, 
open  to  Second  Class  Teachers,  and  the  Intermediate  Course,  open  to 
First  Class  Teachers,  University  Graduates,  and  Public  School  Inspec- 
tors each  take  two  years.  The  Farm  Mechanics  course,  open  to  students 
eligible  for  the  Intermediate  Course,  and  the  Agricultural  Specialists 
Course,  open  only  to  Science  Specialists,  take  one  year  each.  There  are 
usually  three  hundred  students  in  attendance  at  Guelph  each  summer. 
Everything  is  done  to  make  the  stay  of  the  summer  course  students 
as  pleasant  as  possible.    At  the  Guelph  Railway  stations,  the  College 
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Motor  truck  service  takes  charge  of  all  the  luggage  and  sees  that  it 
reaches  its  proper  owner.  The  women  students  are  housed  in  Macdonald 
Hall,  and  in  the  Main  Residence,  the  men  in  Mills  Hall.  These  resi- 
dences are  splendidly  equipped,  ventilated  and  furnished.  All  summer 
students  get  their  meals  in  the  beautiful  main  dining  hall.  The  round 
tables  seat  nine,  and  twice  a  week  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  those 
who  wish  may  change  tables  and  get  acquainted  with  more  teachers. 
In  the  dining  hall,  all  announcements  concerning  the  plans  for  each 
day  are  made  during  meal  hours.  A  well  equipped  laundry  enables 
women  students  to  attend  to  their  own  clothes  and  in  addition  twice  a 
week  a  city  laundry  calls  for  and  delivers  parcels.  A  very  fine  library 
with  good  reference  books  and  fine  pictures  is  open  for  the  use  of  the 
students  daily  from  nine  till  five. 

The  only  expense  the  teachers  had  (because  the  Ontario  Education 
Department  refunded  railway  fares  and  paid  the  board  of  summer 
students*)  was  for  equipment  such  as  texts,  note  books,  insect  boxes  and 
nets,  mounting  sheets,  cyanide  bottles,  etc.;  this  is  easily  covered  by 
fifteen  dollars.  The  College  Book  Room  supplies  all  the  equipment  at 
a  very  reasonable  rate. 

The  academic  side  of  the  work  consists  of  three  hours  of  lectures  and 
practical  work  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  five  days  a 
week.  The  instructors  are  specialists  in  their  departments  and  are  good 
teachers  and  present  their  subjects  plainly  and  thoroughly.  They  are 
very  helpful  and  always  willing  to  give  outside  assistance  to  anxious 
students.  The  laboratories,  lecture  rooms,  etc.,  are  well  equipped,  light, 
and  convenient,  and  the  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  etc.,  are  ideal  in  their 
arrangement  and  cultivation.  Many  of  the  buildings,  such  as  the  new 
apiary,  field  husbandry  building,  etc.,  are  among  the  finest  of  their  kind 
in  the  world.  An  hour's  homework  each  day  will  keep  a  student  in  good 
standing. 

In  addition  collections  of  weeds,  grasses,  insects,  etc.,  are  to  be  made 
by  each  student.  These  are  usually  started  when  the  classes  are  taken 
by  an  instructor  on  a  collecting  tour  about  the  gardens,  fields,  etc.  These 
are  supplemented  by  smaller  collecting  parties  arranged  by  the  students 
themselves  and  by  unwary  insects  that  venture  into  halls,  rooms,  etc., 
when  the  lights  are  on.  Many  second  year  students  who  enjoy  the 
collecting  tramps  help  the  first  year  students. 

Swimming  is  taught  one  evening  a  week.  Folk  dancing,  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  evening  classes,  is  taught  two  or  three  nights  a  week 
after  the  outside  sports  are  over.  So  many  attend  that  the  large  gym- 
nasium of  Macdonald  Hall  will  not  hold  them  all.    As  a  result  one  class 

*The  provision,  formerly  made  by  the  Education  Department  for  assisting  teachers 
with  an  allowance  for  living  and  travelling  expenses,  has  been  discontinued  for  1923. 
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comes  at  eight  and  the  next  at  nine.  Many  graceful  dances  are  taught 
and  the  teachers  find  them  very  useful  for  school  and  church  concerts. 

Once  or  twice  a  week  small  groups  meet  to  discuss  new  parlour  and 
outside  games,  and  other  means  of  entertainment  such  as  are  needed  for 
young  people's  societies.  The  games  are  explained  and  then  played. 
Then  those  present  act  as  instructors  to  other  small  groups.  In  this 
way  a  spirit  of  co-operation  is  fostered  and  many  games  and  ideas  are 
spread. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  games  are  played  every  day  from  five  to 
six  and  from  seven  to  eight.  Nearly  everyone  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  games.  In  the  evening  two  or  three  hundred  students  are  playing 
tennis,  basket  ball,  push  ball,  baseball,  croquet,  pass  ball,  etc.  Teachers 
playing  in  groups  learn  to  organize  games  for  their  own  pupils  and  for 
the  young  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Series  of  games  are  arranged 
for  the  basket  ball,  and  baseball  teams. 

Two  afternoons  during  the  session  are  given  over  to  field  days  when 
ten  or  twelve  teams  consisting  of  about  twenty  individuals  are  chosen 
to  contest  for  group  prizes.  Each  team  plays  one  game  with  each  of 
the  other  teams.  There  are  usually  as  many  different  games  as  there 
are  teams.  Those  who  do  not  play  on  the  teams  manage  the  schedule 
of  games  and  keep  the  scores.  The  team  with  the  highest  total  score 
wins.  Then  tea  is  served  on  the  lawn  by  a  committee  of  students  chosen 
to  look  after  it. 

During  the  course,  especially  on  wet  or  chilly  evenings,  " sing-songs", 
illustrated  lectures,  and  concerts  are  given.  These  lectures  embrace 
such  varied  subjects  as  the  Cathedrals  of  England,  the  Great  Musicians 
of  Europe,  the  Kew  Botanical  Gardens,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Roses, 
and  vary  from  year  to  year.  Some  of  the  concerts  are  given  on  the 
gramophone,  special  attention  being  paid  to  selections  suitable  for  school 
and  neighbourhood  purposes.  There  is  always  a  service  or  lecture  on 
Sunday  evenings. 

The  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  College  are  very  beautiful  and  as 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  labelled  it  is  very  easy  to  learn  something 
about  both  native  and  imported  species.  On  the  benches  while  waiting 
for  lectures  or  meals,  chance  groups  of  teachers  often  meet  and  exchange 
ideas,  discuss  common  problems,  or  the  particular  difficulties  of  their 
own  schools.  In  a  province  such  as  Ontario  with  several  thousand 
primary  and  secondary  teachers,  it  is  important  that  each  teacher  should 
have  as  varied  and  numerous  a  circle  of  friends  as  possible  if  only  for 
the  sympathy  and  understanding  that  this  breeds. 

Summer  courses  at  Guelph  are  so  pleasant  and  instructive  that  many 
of  the  primary  teachers  would  like  to  spend  a  third  and  fourth  year 
doing  Agricultural  work.     So  many  express  such  a  sincere  regret  that 
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they  cannot  spend  a  third  year  at  Farm  Mechanics  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Education  Department  will  make  their  desire  for  a  third  sum- 
mer's work  possible.  In  addition  summer  courses  of  five  weeks  each  on 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  fruit-growing,  bee  keeping,  etc.,  would  be  a 
boon  to  rural  teachers  who  are  in  districts  where  the  community  special- 
izes along  these  lines. 

Summer  school  sends  the  comparatively  isolated  rural  teacher  back 
to  work,  revived  in  spirit  by  association  with  others  in  the  same  work. 
It  makes  the  secondary  school  teachers  realize  that  they  are  but  links 
in  a  great  educational  chain.  All  teachers  who  study  during  the  summer 
have  more  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  of  their  pupils  because  their 
own  difficulties  are  fresh  in  memory.  It  often  enables  urban  teachers 
with  special  liking  for  agriculture  to  teach  several  classes  in  this  work  and 
become  the  school  specialist  in  agriculture  and  it  provides  an  inspiration 
for  further  extension  work.  The  outdoor  healthy  life  braces  teachers 
for  the  fall  term  of  school.  Any  teacher,  old  or  young,  who  has  not  had 
a  summer  course  at  Guelph  has  missed  a  very  enjoyable  part  of  life! 

Information  concerning  the  Summer  Courses  at  Guelph  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Education,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto. 


Another  missing  digit  problem  .  The  following  puzzle  is  taken  from 
the  Strand  Magazine  for  March,  1923.  Each  star  represents  a  digit  from 
0  to  9.  There  is  no  remainder  after  four  decimal  places  have  been 
found  in  the  quotient.    See  if  you  can  deduce  what  all  the  digits  are. 
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General  View  of  Ontario  College  of  Art 


Training  Our  Artists 


LOUISE  MASON 


IN  these  days  of  vers  libre,  the  poet  having  been  "born"  immediately 
seizes  his  feeding  bottle  in  one  hand,  his  pen  in  the  other,  and  sets 

to  work.  Not  so  the  artist.  Having  been  successfully  born,  he 
must  also  be  trained,  and  this  is  where  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  comes 
into  the  story. 

"The  Ontario  College  of  Art!"  says  someone  brightly.  "Where  is  it?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know,"  explains  the  Superior  Person.  "It  is  the 
*  Grange, '  Goldwin  Smith's  old  home,  where  they  have  the  exhibitions 
of  pictures."  Having  thus  hopelessly  confused  the  College  of  Art, 
the  "Grange,"  and  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto,  the  Superior  Person 
drops  out  of  this  tale. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  while  many  loyal  Canadians  apparently 
know  little  or  nothing  about  their  Provincial  College  of  Art,  and  still 
fancy  it  necessary  to  go  abroad  for  instruction,  every  year  a  number 
of  embryo  artists  from  across  the  border  come  to  Toronto  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Canadian  school.  This  is 
a  gratifying  tribute  to  its  growing  reputation  in  the  United  States; 
but  a  matter  of  much  keener  pleasure  to  the  College  heads  is  the  remark- 
able increase  in  the  general  enrolment  of  the  past  year  which  of  necessity 
includes  a  large  percentage  of  young  Canadians. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  G.  A.  Reid,  R.C.A.,  for  the 
Session  of  1921-22,  was  recently  available  and  gives  a  total  enrolment 
of  371  students  for  the  winter  sessions;  an  increase  of  forty-five  over  the 
previous  year. 

With  this  first  complete  session  in  the  new  building  in  Grange  Park, 
an  excellent  beginning  has  been  made  toward  a  graded  system  of  years 
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leading  to  the  College  degree  of  A.O.C.A.,  granted  normally  at  the 
successful  conclusion  of  a  four-year  course.  Under  this  system  22  day 
students  and  18  evening  students  were  awarded  complete  first  year 
certificates,  while  19  day  students  completed  the  work  of  the  second 
year. 

In  addition  to  these  certificates  a  large  number  of  scholarships  may 
be  won  by  students  of  outstanding  talent  who  are  willing  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  various  years.  Six  day  scholarships  and 
four  evening  scholarships  were  awarded  in  the  First  Year  alone.  Seven 
scholarships  were  won  by  Second  Year  students,  and  an  equal  number 
by  students  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  There  is  also  that  much- 
coveted  prize,  the  Governor-General's  medal,  awarded  annually. 

The  Junior  Course,  which  was  established  four  years  ago  as  a  free 
class  for  school  children  of  High  School  age.,  is  justifying  its  existence 
as  a  means  of  discovering;  aptitude  for  art  training.  There  are  a  number 
of  these  students  well  on  their  way  in  the  College  Diploma  course, 
being  in  their  First,  Second  and  Third  years ;  and  there  is  keen  competition 
to  get  into  the  class.  Last  year  sixty  were  examined  for  admission  and 
forty-three  were  accepted.  Ten  students  from  earlier  classes  received 
Junior  Continuation  Scholarships.  Pupils  for  this  class  should  be 
recommended  by  their  school  teachers  for  the  examination  held  annually 
in  October  at  the  College. 

Each  year  a  larger  number  of  Diploma  students  take  advantage  of 
the  privilege  granted  them  of  free  study,  to  do  post-graduate  work. 

The  College  does  not  cease  its  activities  with  the  approach  of  the 
summer  holiday  season.  Hardly  has  the  regular  session  closed  in  May 
before  the  Out-Door  School  opens  its  clas'ses.  Although  handicapped 
by  lack  of  a  permanent  location  the  school,  held  last  year  at  Meadow- 
vale,  registered  thirty-three  students  as  against  twenty-five  the  previous 
summer.  The  opportunity  under  competent  teachers  to  study  Nature 
in  her  happiest  mood  and  greatest  wealth  of  colour  is  an  invaluable 
one  for  art  students;  and  the  authorities  have  visions  of  a  big  permanent 
school  that  will  one  day  rival  the  winter  sessions  in  the  scope  of  work 
and  attendance. 

When  the  poet  wrote  that  "Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting",  he 
had  no  conception  of  what  would  later  be  accomplished  at  the  Teachers' 
Summer  Course  in  Art  given  in  July  by  the  College  for  the  Department 
of  Education.  Under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lismer,  five 
short  weeks  each  summer  serves  to  strip  several  hundred  teachers 
of  false  ideas  of  art,  and  send  them  forth  burning  with  zeal  to  inculcate 
in  their  pupils  the  correct  attitude  with  which  they  have  been  endowed. 
Last  year  229  teachers  took  the  course,  while  nearly  100  others  had 
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to  be  disappointed  owing  to  lack  of  accommodation.  As  it  was,  the 
College  class  rooms  were  over-crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
corridors  and  grounds  had  to  be  utilized  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

An  important  aftermath  of  this  course  is  a  number  of  loan  exhibitions 
of  students'  work  which  are  sent  out  from  the  College  to  the  schools  of 
the  Province  on  request  from  a  teacher.  So  popular  have  these  proved, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  open  a  waiting  list  of  schools  which  have 
applied. 

There  are  at  least  two  opportunities  afforded  the  general  public 
to  come  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  Provincial  College  of  Art. 
Each  season  the  College  puts  on  a  course  of  day  and  evening  lectures 
that  are  open  to  the  public;  and  at  the  close  of  the  spring  session,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  there  is  a  general  exhibition  of  work  by  the  students 
at  which  everyone  interested  in  the  subject  of  art  education  is  welcome. 
The  whole  College  is  thrown  open  for  the  occasion,  and  senior  students 
or  members  of  the  staff  are  on  hand  to  give  necessary  information. 

In  the  lecture  course  a  number  of  the  subjects  are  of  interest  even 
to  those  with  little  knowledge  of  art.  These  included  this  year:  "Illustra- 
tors", by  Mr.  Manly;  "Pottery",  by  Mr.  J.  Keele;  "  Illustration  ",  by 
Mr.  Jefferys;  "Poster  Design  and  Reproduction",  by  Mr.  Sampson; 
"History  of  Art — Architecture"  and  two  lectures  on  "English  Period 
Furniture",  by  Mr.  Robert  Holmes.  Equally  interesting  but  possibly 
more  technical  in  character  were  those  on  "Perspective",  by  Mr.  Reid; 
on  "Composition"  and  "Colour  Balance",  by  Mr.  Lismer;  on  "Letter- 
ing", by  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Macdonald;  "Modelling  and  Sculpture",  Mr. 
Hahn;  "Design  and  Applied  Art",  Mr.  Stansfield;  "Etching  and  Colour 
Printing",  Mr.  Haines;  and  "Textile  Designing  and  Reproduction", 
by  Mr.  Greenwood.  Anyone  desirous  of  attending  these  may  receive 
a  lecture  syllabus  giving  full  particulars,  by  applying  to  the  secretary. 

The  ideal  of  the  College  is  to  foster  art  in  Canada,  to  broadcast  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  separate  subject  to  be  merely  taught,  or  learned, 
but  an  essential  in  every-day  living.  When  the  people  realize  that  Art 
means  the  training  of  the  individual  to  demand  harmony,  colour  and 
beauty  in  his  environment  we  shall  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  the 
development  of  that  national  art  without  which  no  country  can  become 
truly  great. 


Very  Conscientious — Put  'em  back  when  you're  done  with  them. 

An  article  in  a  Toronto  paper,  recently  concluded  with  the  following  graceful  acknow- 
ledgment— "The  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Webster's  Dictionary  for 
most  of  the  words  used  in  this  article." 
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ALICE    A.    HARDING 
Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

Language  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades 

TO  measure  the  progress  and  ability  of  pupils,  one  may  write  on 
the  blackboard,  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  the  following  sen- 
tences, one  at  a  time. 

Blackboard  Material 

I.  A  good  man  who  loved  children,  flowers,  trees,  animals  and  all 
things  that  God  has  made,  wrote  this  verse  telling  us  to  treat  kindly  our 
friends,  the  dumb  creatures. 

II.  "Do  the  work  that's  nearest, 

Though  it's  dull  the  whiles, 
Helping,  if  you  meet  them, 
Lame  dogs  over  stiles." 

III.  The  man  who  wrote  the  verse  was  Charles  Kingsley.  He  also 
wrote  a  delightful  wonder  story  entitled  "Water  Babies". 

Give  time  for  thought-getting  of  material  in  number  one,  and  ask 
pupils  to  indicate  when  they  have  finished  reading  silently.  Follow  this 
by  oral  reading.  Lead  pupils  to  ask  for  the  verse;  then  write  number 
two  on  the  blackboard,  or  if  already  written  under  the  roller  curtain, 
show  it. 

Oral  language  expression  by  the  pupils  involving  ways  and  oppor- 
tunities of  treating  kindly  our  dumb  friends,  naturally  follows — the 
thought  basis  for  oral  self-expression  being  obtained  from  thought  interpre- 
tation of  material  written  on  the  blackboard. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  do  much  talking.  She  should 
be  the  interested  listener  in  the  social  relationship. 

Write  number  three  on  the  blackboard.  Question  as  to  whether  the 
children  have  heard  the  story. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY'S  "MY  LITTLE  DOLL" 
I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world  ; 
Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white,  dears, 

And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled, 
But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I  played  in  the  heath  one  day, 
And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week,  dears, 

But  I  never  could  find  where  she  lay. 

I  found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I  played  in  the  heath  one  day; 
Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears, 
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For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away, 
And  her  arm  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dears, 

And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled: 
Yet  for  old  sakes'  sake  she  is  still,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 

I.  Preparatory  Background: 

1.  The  teacher  may  have  already  told  the  story  of  the  "Water 
Babies".  If  some  of  the  pupils  have  not  heard  it,  they  are  actively 
receptive  now. 

2.  Pupils'  Activity — The  pupils  may  use  the  story  for  sight  reading. 
The  following  prepared  correlated  reading  cards  may  be  suggestive. 

I.    TOM,    THE   CHIMNEY   SWEEP 

1.  Tom  was  a  little  chimney  sweep.  He  never  washed  himself  for 
there  was  no  water  where  he  lived.  He  cried  a  great  deal  for  his  poor 
knees  and  elbows  were  very  sore,  the  skin  being  rubbed  off  them  climb- 
ing chimneys.  He  didn't  get  enough  to  eat  either  for  his  master  Mr. 
Grimes  was  a  very  cruel,  unkind  man. 

2.  Poor  Tom  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

He  had  never  heard  of  God,  or  of  the  wonderful  Christ  Child,  so  he 
had  not  been  taught  to  say  his  prayers. 

3.  One  morning  Grimes  told  Tom  they  had  to  clean  the  chimneys 
in  a  big  mansion  some  miles  away.  They  started  very  early  and  travelled 
along  until  they  came  to  beautiful  country  roads,  past  green  meadows 
with  great  trees  and  cows  fast  asleep  beneath  them. 

4.  Tom  had  never  been  so  far  into  the  country  before  and  it  was  all 
so  wonderful  to  him  that  he  wanted  to  stop  to  pick  some  wild  flowers 
and  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  but  Grimes  would  not  allow  any- 
thing like  that. 

5.  Soon  they  came  up  with  a  tall  woman  with  bright,  gray  eyes, 
trudging  along  with  a  bundle  on  her  back. 

She  walked  with  Tom  and  in  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice,  asked  him 
questions  about  himself,  who  he  was,  where  he  lived,  and  whether  he 
said  his  prayers.  She  seemed  sad  when  Tom  told  her  he  knew  no  prayers 
to  say. 

6.  Then  Tom  asked  her  where  she  lived.  She  told  him  far  away  by 
the  sea.  He  asked  her  to  tell  him  about  the  sea.  And  she  told  him  how 
it  rolled  over  rocks  and  roared  in  the  storm.  And  how  in  the  summer 
time  the  children  loved  to  play  and  bathe  in  it.  Tom  longed  to  go  to 
the  sea  and  bathe  in  it  too. 

7.  At  last  Grimes  and  Tom  reached  the  big  house  with  the  great, 
large  chimneys.    Tom  swept  so  many  that  he  became  very  tired. 

He  got  lost  in  the  darkness  and  came  down  the  wrong  way  and 
found  himself  in  a  beautiful  room  with  a  white  bed. 
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He  noticed  soap  and  towels  and  a  bath  full  of  clean  water. 

8.  He  liked  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  especially  the  one  with  a  man 
in  long  garments  with  litlle  children  round  him  and  he  was  laying  his 
hands  on  their  heads. 

When  Tom  looked  toward  the  bed  he  saw  a  beautiful,  little  girl  with 
golden  hair.    She  looked  to  him  like  an  angel. 

Just  then  Tom  saw  himself  in  the  mirror  and  for  the  first  time  he 
found  out  that  he  was  dirty. 

9.  The  little  girl  seeing  Tom  screamed. 

He  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  ran  on  and  on  for  miles,  and  all 
the  time  the  tall  woman  with  the  bright,  gray  eyes  and  the  pleasant 
voice,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  early  morning,  saw  him,  and  went  along 
behind  him. 

II.    TOM    BECOMES   A   WATER   BABY 

1.  At  last,  hot,  thirsty  and  dirty  Tom  found  himself  down  by  a 
stream. 

He  dipped  his  hands  in  and  it  felt  so  cool  that  he  said,  "I  will  be  a 
fish;  I  will  swim;  I  want  to  be  clean". 

The  kind  woman  with  the  bright,  gray  eyes  stepped  into  the  water 
just  before  Tom  did  this. 

2.  Her  clothing  floated  off  her  and  the  water-lilies  touched  her  sides. 
The  stream  fairies  of  whom  she  was  the  queen  carried  her  away. 
"Where  have  you  been?"  they  asked. 

She  replied,  "I  have  been  helping  little  children  to  get  fresh  air; 
I  have  been  opening  windows;  I  have  been  trying  to  help  people  to  be 
clean. 

And  I  have  brought  you  a  new,  little  brother. 

I  watched  him  until  he  reached  here  safely. 

But  you  must  not  let  him  know  you  or  play  with  him — just  keep 
him  from  harm,  that  is  all  yet." 

3.  The  stream  fairies  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  a  new  brother. 
They  were  sorry  they  could  not  play  with  him  yet,  but  they  always 

did  exactly  as  they  were  told. 

Tom,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  this. 

4.  He  threw  himself  into  the  stream  and  the  fairies  took  him. 

He  fell  fast  asleep  and  dreamed  of  green  meadows  with  great  trees 
and  drowsy  cows  and  singing  birds. 

When  Tom  had  all  the  sleep  that  was  good  for  him  he  awakened  to 
find  himself  four  inches  long  and  swimming  like  a  young  fish. 

5.  Really,  the  stream  fairies  had  turned  Tom  into  a  water-baby. 
He  was  washed  clean,  all  his  dirt  gone  and  the  real  little  Tom  swam 

joyously  in  the  waters. 
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III.   HOW   TOM    LIVED   IN   THE   WATER 

1.  Tom  had  nothing  to  do  now.  He  had  had  too  much  hard  work 
sweeping  chimneys  for  his  cruel,  unkind  master,  Grimes.  But  now,  he 
was  healthy  and  clean  and  happy  in  the  water-world. 

He  had  real  holidays  and  he  saw  wonderful  sights,  water  lilies, 
water  cresses,  gnats  and  dragon  flies. 

2.  One  day  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  " Down  to  the  sea! "  And  Tom 
said,  "I  will  go  too." 

Tom  was  blinded  by  the  rushing  waters  and  deafened  too,  but  he 
wanted  to  get  to  the  great,  wide  sea. 

It  was  many,  many  miles  but  the  stream  fairies  guided  him,  without 
letting  him  see  them  or  know  them. 

IV.   HOW   TOM   MET  A    PLAYMATE 

1.  Suddenly,  one  evening,  Tom  heard  a  terrific  splash  and  seeing  a 
man  lying  in  the  water,  he  swam  near  him  and  as  he  looked  he  saw  his 
old  master,  Grimes.  Tom  swam  away  as  fast  as  he  could  for  he  was 
afraid  Grimes  had  turned  into  a  water  baby.    But  this  was  not  so. 

2.  One  day  among  the  rocks  in  the  sea,  Tom  found  a  playmate,  not 
a  water  baby  but  a  lobster.  Tom  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  water 
babies.    He  said  he  had  seen  them  quite  often. 

3.  One  day  when  Tom  and  his  friend  the  lobster  were  sitting  on 
the  rocks  near  the  shore,  a  little  white  lady,  named  Ellie,  and  a  very  wise 
man  passed  near  them. 

4.  The  wise  man  or  professor  was  showing  Ellie  the  wonders  of  the 
rocks  and  the  shells,  but  Ellie  said  she  would  rather  have  playmates 
who  could  talk  to  her. 

She  wished  there  were  water  children  as  there  used  to  be  and  mer- 
maids and  mermen  too. 

5.  The  professor  drew  something  out  of  the  water  with  his  net  and 
it  spoke  to  him. 

It  was  Tom. 

And  Ellie  said,  "  It  is  a  water  baby." 

The  professor  dropped  Tom  on  a  piece  of  sea  weed  and  he  slipped 
into  the  sea  again  and  swam  off. 

After  a  while  an  opportunity  came  to  him  to  help  the  lobster,  which 
he  did. 

V.   MRS.   DO-AS-YOU-WOULD-BE-DONE-BY 

1.  Soon  after  this  Tom  saw  a  real,  live  water  baby  on  the  white 
sand  and  it  spoke  to  him  and  said,  "You  are  a  new  baby". 

It  ran  to  Tom  and  hugged  him  and  they  played  and  talked  together. 

2.  The  two  water  babies  worked  away  fixing  up  a  broken  rock  when 
all  at  once,  other  water  babies,  ever  so  many,  came  along  working  and 
singing. 
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3.  They  had  been  near  Tom  all  the  time  but  he  was  not  able  to  hear 
or  to  see  them,  until  he  had  helped  the  lobster. 

There  were  thousands  and  thousands  of  water  babies,  more  than 
Tom  could  count. 

4.  Sometimes  Tom  played  naughty,  teasing  tricks  on  the  dumb 
water  creatures.     It  is  sad  to  tell  of  this. 

The  others  warned  him,  saying,  "Mrs.  Be-Done-By-As-You-Did  is 
coming." 

Tom  did  not  heed  their  advice. 

5.  One  day  a  big  woman  with  a  black  bonnet,  a  black  shawl,  a  pair 
of  green  spectacles  and  a  hooked  nose  came  along,  Mrs.  Be-Done-By- 
As-You-Did. 

6.  She  never  asked  the  children  how  they  were  behaving,  but  she 
began  giving  them  nice  sea  cakes,  sea  candies,  sea  oranges  and  sea 
apples.  When  she  came  to  Tom,  she  put  a  nasty,  hard  pebble  into  his 
mouth.  Tom  began  to  cry  and  he  called  her  a  cruel  woman.  She  told 
him  he  had  been  a  very  cruel  boy  to  the  water  creatures. 

7.  Tom  could  not  make  out  how  she  knew  this  about  him,  but  he 
found  out  she  knew  everything. 

Mrs.  Be-Done-By-As-You-Did  said  to  Tom,  "I  am  the  best  friend 
you  ever  had.  But  I  must  punish  people  when  they  do  wrong.  I  am 
sorry  for  them  but  I  have  to  do  it.  And  I  shall  have  to  punish  until 
people  behave  themselves  properly.  When  you  are  a  real  good  boy  and 
do  as  you  would  be  done  by  then,  my  lovely  sister,  Mrs.  Do-As-You- 
Would-Be-Done-By  will  come  to  you  and  teach  you  how  to  behave." 
Then  Mrs.  Be-Done-By-As-You-Did  went  away. 

8.  On  a  Sunday  morning,  Mrs.  Do-As-You-Would-Be-Done-By 
came.  All  the  little  children  began  dancing  and  laughing  and  singing. 
Tom  danced  too  for  joy. 

She  said  to  him,  "Who  are  you  dear?" 

9.  And  she  took  him  in  her  arms  and  cuddled  and  petted  and  kissed 
him,  and  said  tender,  sweet  things  to  him  he  had  never  heard  before,  for 
he  had  no  mother.  He  was  so  happy  with  so  much  love  he  fell  fast 
asleep. 

10.  When  he  awoke  Mrs.  Do-As-You-Would-Be-Done-By  was  telling 
the  children  stories — one  she  always  told  them  was  of  the  wonderful 
Christ-Child. 

11.  After  the  stories  Mrs.  Do-As-You-Would-Be-Done-By  said  she 
must  go  but  the  children  begged  her  to  sing  for  them,  just  one  song. 

12.  "What  shall  it  be?"  said  she. 

"Oh,"  said  the  children,  " the  one  about  the  doll  you  lost." 
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So  Mrs.  Do-As-You-Would-Be-Done-By  sang  them  the  beautiful 
song  about  her  lost  doll.  Then  she  went  away,  after  whispering  to  Tom 
to  try  hard  to  be  a  good,  true,  kind  boy. 

VI. 

1.  Sad  to  say,  Tom  did  not  always  try  to  do  right.  He  did 
very  wrong,  selfish  things  sometimes,  and  afterwards  became  quite 
frightened,  when  Mrs.  Be-Done-By-As-You-Did  knew  all  about  it. 

VII. 

1.  But  she  got  him  a  clever,  fairy  teacher  who  taught  him  how 
to  grow  to  be  obedient,  good  and  true.  And  he  learned  to  believe  what 
the  fairies  told  him. 

VIII. 

1.  Tom  learned  from  his  teacher  to  do  the  things  which  were  right 
and  fair,  even  though  he  did  not  quite  like  to  do  them,  because  they  were 
so  difficult. 

2.  He  worked  very  hard,  learned  his  lessons,  washed  himself  very 
clean  and  after  a  while  he  turned  from  being  a  water  baby,  into  a  land 
boy  again,  and  after  a  time  into  a  grown  man. 

II.  Problem  placed  before  the  class. 

"At  the  request  of  the  water  babies  Mrs.  Do-As-You-Would-Be- 
Done-By  sang  the  song  of  her  lost  doll. 

Why  was  this  song  of  hers  such  a  favourite  with  the  water  babies? 

Try  to  find  out." 

Responses  from  individual  pupils  required. 

This  is  a  significant  and  illuminating  test. 

It  is  an  appeal  to  the  spirit. 

III.  Presentation  of  Whole  Poem. 

1.  If  connection  be  established  with  pupils'  own  dolls  and  their  doll 
songs,  they  will  be  delighted  to  hear  the  words  of  the  song. 

2.  Ear  Appeal — (a)  Recite  with  natural  expression  the  whole  of 
Charles  Kingsley's  poem,  "My  Little  Doll",  for  the  class. 

(b)  Individual  answers  to  the  problem. 

(c)  "Do  3W  like  it?    Why?" 

(d)  Concrete  mental  pictures  built  by  the  pupils  during  the  recitation 
of  the  poem. 

3.  Eye  Appeal — The  Ontario  Readers,  First  Book,  page  56 — -Pupils  use 
books.    Read  whole  poem  through  once  more  for  class. 

"What  words  or  phrases  tell  the  pictures  you  saw?" 
"Say  some  of  the  music  of  the  poem."    "Read  or  say  the  part  you 
like  best."    Some  memorize  readily. 

IV.  The  Parts— 

Stanza  one,  its  pictures  and  expressions;  stanza  two,  its  pictures  and 
expressions. 
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V.  The  Whole  Poem  as  a  New  Friend  Now — 

(a)  Pupils  to  try  reading  by  thoughts  not  by  lines,  parts  of  the  poem 
in  rotation — community  interest  in  the  whole. 

(b)  In  oral  reading  render  comments  which  will  help  most  ade- 
quately to  produce  good  oral  interpretation.  Question  if  necessary 
to  clarify  thought  and  have  re-read. 

VI.  Pupils'  Activities — Expression  for  Assimilation. 

1.  Draw  two  pictures  of  the  poem. 

2.  The  teacher  is  to  guess  what  part  of  the  poem  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  pupils.  This  is  done  quietly  and  individually  by  passing  through 
the  class  as  the  pupils  are  working. 

3.  A  dozen  or  more  drawings  being  placed  on  the  blackboard  ledge, 
other  pupils  are  to  select  picture  after  the  little  artist  has  told  her  story, 
orally. 

4.  Story  of  pupil  to  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  poet — some  children 
memorize  more  quickly  than  others.  Allow  weaker  ones  to  use  their 
readers. 

5.  "  Who  will  start  to  say  the  poem?  Then  we'll  suddenly  stop  and 
another  pupil  will  continue  and  so  on." 

6.  Dramatization — Mrs.  Do-As-You-Would-Be-Done-By  and  the 
Water  Babies  requesting  the  song. 

7.  Individual  Answers  to  the  Problem  called  for  again  after  enrich- 
ment of  experiences. 

The  Content  Element  in  Reading 

Reading  material  for  first  and  second  year  primary  children  should 
be  concrete  in  thought  and  on  the  plane  of  experience  of  pupils  from  six 
to  eight  years  of  age. 

Expression  for  Assimilation 
Pupils  are  given  opportunity  for  silent  reading  at  the  seats.  As  story 
is  read,  each  pupil  is  to  picture  his  thought  by  drawing  with  crayola,  by 
modelling  or  by  paper  cutting.  When  the  recitation  period  comes,  pupil 
comrades  observe  closely  to  see  if  hand  expression  work  is  a  correct 
representation  of  the  thought.  Children  enjoy  this.  The  mind  isfocussed 
on  thought  content — the  true  motive  for  reading. 

Reading  Material 
i.  animals 

1.  Mrs.  Frog  lives  in  a  big  pond.  It  is  called  Cut  Tail  Pond.  Her 
baby  is  called  a  tadpole.    He  lives  in  the  water  all  the  time. 

2.  Mother  Duck  has  taken  her  ducklings  for  a  swim  in  the  pond.  It 
is  their  morning  plunge. 

The  little  ducks  seem  to  enjoy  the  water. 
They  find  most  of  their  food  there. 
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3.  Here  we  see  a  mother  hen  with  her  eight  baby  chickens.  She  has 
found  a  grain  of  wheat.  This  mother  loves  her  children.  Your  mother 
loves  you  too. 

4.  Wise  Mr.  Owl  is  the  teacher  of  the  Woodland  School.  All  the  little 
birdies  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  so  that  they  will  not  be  late. 
They  are  not  afraid  in  the  dark.  They  learn  to  sing  very  well  and  to 
talk  well  too.    Have  you  ever  heard  them  say,  "Tu-whoo!" 

5.  I  once  was  a  caterpillar.  Then  I  made  a  soft  cradle  with  silky 
covers  and  slept  in  it. 

This  spring  the  warm  sun  told  me  it  was  time  to  come  out  and  here 
I  am. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  beautiful  wings  and  I  love  to  fly  among  the 
pretty  flowers  and  kiss  them. 

6.  We  are  summer  visitors.    See  our  pretty  dresses. 
We  came  out  to  see  all  the  beautiful  flowers. 

Our  friends,  the  birds,  sing  in  the  trees  and  the  bees  are  hard  at  work 
gathering  honey. 

7.  When  it  is  very  warm  in  summer,  I  spend  most  of  my  time  swim- 
ming in  a  little  pond. 

Here  it  is  cool  because  trees  and  bushes  shade  the  banks  and  the 
wind  blows  the  reeds  and  rushes. 

I  have  webbed  feet.    These  make  swimming  easy. 

8.  I  am  king  of  the  barnyard  so  I  awaken  first  in  the  morning. 
I  announce  the  hour  of  six  when  I  crow,  " Good-morning!" 

Most  people  do  not  like  me  because  I  disturb  their  peaceful  slumbers. 

9.  The  old  white  hen  was  very  proud  of  her  dozen  little  ones. 
She  took  them  for  a  walk  and  showed  them  how  to  pick  up  worms. 
While  she  was  trying  to  catch  a  grasshopper  they  went  down  to  the 

water. 

"Chicks!  Chicks!"  she  clucked,  "come  back,  you'll  drown."  She 
ran  to  the  water  and  there  they  were  swimming  around. 

"Well!"  she  said,  "Did  anyone  ever  see  such  chickens  as  these?" 

10.  Mother  and  father  robin  were  looking  for  a  place  to  build  their 
nest. 

They  came  to  a  pretty  garden. 

"This  is  just  the  place  for  our  nest,"  said  father  robin,  as  he  flew 
into  a  lilac  bush. 

The  nest  was  built  and  soon  mother  robin  was  sitting  on  three  pretty 
blue  eggs. 

One  day  little  Mary  was  walking  in  the  garden  when  she  saw  the  nest. 

"Come,  mother,  and  see  what  I  have  found,"  Mary  called. 

"It  is  a  robin's  nest,"  mother  said,  "but  we  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  frighten  the  robins." 
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Mary  threw  crumbs  to  them  every  day. 

11.  One  day  last  June,  two  girls  found  this  squirrel  in  the  woods  with 
a  broken  paw  in  a  trap. 

They  carried  him  home. 

In  the  autumn,  when  his  leg  was  well,  they  let  him  go  again  in  the 
woods,  in  time  to  gather  nuts  for  winter  time. 

12.  Peter  Rabbit  was  a  little  bunny.  He  lived  with  his  mother  and 
four  sisters  in  a  large  wood. 

His  sisters  were  good  little  bunnies  but  Peter  was  often  naughty. 
His  mother  had  told  him  he  must  not  go  to  the  garden  near  the  woods. 

One  day  Peter  hopped  away  to  the  garden. 

He  had  a  lovely  time  at  first.  He  ate  a  carrot  and  some  lettuce. 
The  owner  saw  him  and  ran  after  him. 

Peter  got  home  safely  but  he  lost  his  little  shoes. 

His  mother  scolded  him  because  he  lost  his  shoes,  but  he  found  them 
next  day. 

13.  This  froggie  was  very  clever  and  also  very  proud. 

He  always  liked  to  do  something  different  from  anyone  else  and 
some  people  thought  he  was  a  little  queer. 

He  tied  a  rope  to  a  bell  and  then  fastened  the  bell  to  a  branch  of  a 
tree.  Every  evening  he  would  stand  on  a  water-lily  leaf  and  ring  the 
bell. 

He  thought  it  sounded  like  the  chimes  that  rang  on  a  nearby  church. 

14.  Violet  and  Irene  were  walking  in  the  park. 
They  saw  some  birds  getting  a  drink. 

Their  sister  has  a  beautiful  garden. 

She  picks  many  baskets  of  pretty  flowers. 

In  the  garden  is  a  bird  house. 

Violet  has  her  doves  in  this  house. 

This  year  they  built  a  new  bird  house  under  the  willow  tree> 

Mr.  Robin  has  chosen  it  for  his  summer  home. 

He  is  sitting  on  the  fence  singing  thanks  to  the  kind  girls. 

"Cheer-up,  Cheer-ee! 

Thanks  for  your  kindness  to  me. 

Cheer-up,  Cheer-ee!" 

II.    FLOWERS 

1.  Sometimes  I  am  purple,  and  sometimes  I  am  white.  I  grow  on  a 
big  bush.  The  farmer  uses  my  bushes  for  a  hedge  along  his  lane.  The 
little  children  love  to  take  me  to  their  teachers,  who  thank  them  kindly. 

2.  The  garden  fence  at  my  house  is  white. 

Every  spring  the  Rambler  Roses  find  splendid  support  when  climbing 
up  beside  it. 

This  fine  arbor  makes  a  delightful  playhouse  for  us. 
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3.  We  grew  from  tiny  round  seeds  hidden  deep  in  the  cold,  dark 
earth.  But  the  sunshine  and  the  showers  bade  us  come  up  to  the  light 
and  here  we  are  pink  and  mauve  and  crimson  and  white  sweet  peas, 
blossoming  for  everyone. 

4.  I  am  a  pretty  little  yellow  flower.  I  grow  on  a  tall  stem  beside 
the  road  or  m  the  fields. 

Sometimes  the  children  pick  me  and  play  with  me  to  see  if  they  like 
butter. 

They  also  take  me  to  their  teachers  and  often  draw  pictures  of  me. 

5.  Did  you  ever  see  a  daisy  field  in  the  summer? 

Mary  lives  in  this  house  and  she  likes  to  go  out  every  morning  and 
pick  daisies. 

6.  Soon  we  will  be  able  to  gather  daisies. 
Did  you  ever  make  a  daisy  chain  ? 

My  little  sister  is  sick,  and  cannot  come  out,  so  I  will  take  some  to 
her.    She  loves  them  very  much. 

7.  One  bright  summer  day,  one  butterfly  suggested  to  another  that 
they  visit  a  clover  field  not  far  distant .  So  they  flew  off  together  to  the 
clover  field  and  sucked  the  sweet  juices  from  the  flowers. 

8.  A  little  girl  and  her  mother  went  to  the  woods  for  a  walk. 
They  saw  the  blue  sky  through  the  trees.     "Oh,  mother,  I  wish  I 

could  have  some  of  the  blue  sky  in  my  hands,"  said  the  little  girl. 

Just  then  her  mother  saw  a  bed  of  blue  violets  and  she  said  to  her 
little  girl, 

"A  meek  little  flower,  so  blue, 
Not  far,  far  away  as  the  sky, 
But  here,  in  this  shady  nook,  nigh, 
Is  a  sweet,  wild  flower  for  you." 

9.  In  a  little  bend  in  the  river,  among  old  tree  stumps,  you  find  the 
yellow  water-lily. 

Here  among  broad,  flat  leaves  it  looks  like  a  piece  of  gold. 
When  children  find  a  water-lily  they  are  very  happy. 

10.  My  home  is  in  the  meadow.     Some  little  children  found  me  there. 
They  said  to  me,  "O,  dandelion  yellow  as  gold,  what  do  you  do  all 

day?" 

"I  try  to  make  everyone  happy  and  gay,"  I  answered  them. 
" But  what  do  you  do  when  you  are  old  and  gray?"  they  asked. 
"O,  then  the  wind  comes  and  blows  me  away,"  I  said. 


Arithmetic  in  Form  II  (Grades  III  &  IV) 

KATE    STURGEON 

Orde  Street  Public  School,  Toronto 

BECAUSE  of  its  close  connection  with  everyday  life — and  this  fact 
would  suggest  the  necessity  for  teaching  topics  of  practical  value — 
Arithmetic  occupies  an  important  place  in  our  list  of  studies. 
We  should  aim  at  securing  accuracy  and  speed,  especially  the  former, 
both  of  which  will  come  with  practice. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

1.  Give  daily  tests — oral  or  written. 

2.  Prepare  questions  related  to  the  tables  being  taught. 

3.  Before  the  test  ask  pupils  to  take  position — right  hand  with 
pencil  in  it  behind  the  back,  left  hand  covering  the  answer  paper.  After 
writing  the  answer  in  response  to  a  command,  the  former  position  is 
resumed. 

4.  Require  oral  answers  in  response  to  oral  and  written  questions 
of  interest  to  the  children.  Have  oral  explanations  (aided  by  blackboard 
diagrams  or  written  work)  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

5.  Dictate  questions  and  write  numbers  on  the  blackboard. 

6.  After  a  problem  has  been  taught,  change  the  figures  and  give  a 
mental  test. 

7.  Write  problems  on  the  blackboard,  supply  papers  for  answers, 
and  set  a  time  limit. 

Problems. 

1.  Use  practical  problems  of  interest  in  everyday  life  and  related 
to  the  stage  of  advancement  in  work,  e.g.,  in  teaching  J,  J,  J,  etc.,  apply 
the  same  to  the  problems. 

2.  Correlate  with  language  training  (oral  and  written)  requiring 
definite  statements,  correct  spelling,  and  attention  to  details  such  as 
signs,  dollars  and  cents,  etc. 

3.  In  the  teaching  of  this  problem,  the  following  steps  are  suggestive: 
If  3  books  cost  32c,  how  much  will  9  books  cost? 

Pupils  have  been  taught  that  before  we  can  find  the  cost  of  9  books, 
we  must  know  the  cost  of  1  book  and  are  now  to  be  taught  a  new  solu- 
tion which  calls  for  grouping. 

Introduction.— A.  stands  before  class  with  four  books  in  his  hand. 
B.  holds  twelve  books.     Develop  the  following: 

(a)  A.  has  four  books. 

(b)  B.  has  three  times  as  many  books  as  A.  has. 
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(c)  A.  has  one  group  of  four  books. 

(d)  B.  has  three  groups  each  containing  four  books. 

(e)  If  A.'s  books  are  worth  10c.  then  B.'s  books  are  worth  10c. X3 
=  30c. 

When  pupils  understand  the  above  (use  several  examples)  uncover 
the  problem  which  has  been  written  on  the  blackboard. 

Steps. 

1.  Silent  reading. 

2.  Oral  reading  by  one  pupil. 

3.  Name  the  two  parts  to  any  problem.  (Ans. — What  we  know  and 
what  we  have  to  find.) 

4.  What  do  we  know?    We  know  that  3  books  cost  32c. 

5.  What  do  we  have  to  find  out?    We  must  find  the  cost  of  9  books. 
Pupils  discover  that  they  cannot  solve  the  question  by  the  known 

method.  (Finding  the  cost  of  one  book  because  32c.  cannot  be  divided 
evenly  into  groups  of  three.)  Develop  the  fact  that  the  grouping  method 
may  be  used  and  write  statements  developed  on  blackboard. 

If  3  books  (or  1  group  of  books)  cost  32c,  then  9  books  (or  3  groups 
of  books)  will  cost  32c. X3  =  96c.  If  necessary,  concrete  material  and 
blackboard  diagrams  may  be  used  to  aid  slow  pupils. 

6.  Erase  the  figures  in  the  problem,  inserting  new  ones  and  give  an 
oral  test.  Pupils  may  apply  the  new  problem  to  solution  on  the  black- 
board.   Pupils  may  write  solution  in  books. 

7.  Change  the  figures  in  the  problem,  erase  or  cover  up  the  solution 
and  give  a  written  test. 

8.  In  testing  results  divide  the  class  into: 

(a)  Pupils  who  have  correct  answer  and  statements.  These  may 
work  other  problems  while  Group  (c)  is  being  helped. 

(b)  Pupils  who  can  solve  the  problem  but  made  mistakes  in 
mechanical  work.  Loss  of  marks  will  result  in  more  careful  work  next 
time.    These  pupils  may  work  with  Group  (a). 

(c)  Pupils  who  do  not  understand  how  to  solve  problem  and 
require  individual  help.    This  may  be  given  at  the  time  or  later. 

9.  Encourage  pupils  to  suggest  other  methods  of  solving  a  problem 
and  to  ask  questions  about  parts  not  quite  clear  to  them. 

10.  Use  the  same  type  of  problem  next  day  in  the  mental  Arithmetic 
test. 

11.  Have  pupils  make  up  problems  illustrating  shopping  experiences, 
railway  trips,  etc.  (distance  travelled  and  cost  of  ticket). 


The  Appeal  to  the  Eye  in  Geography 

MARIE  B.  JAMISON 

Strathcona  Model  School,  Hamilton 

GEOGRAPHY  "trains  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation,  commands 
his  interest,  develops  his  imagination,  and  exercises  his  judg- 
ment". In  the  previous  articles  of  this  series,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  appeal  to  the  eye  in  teaching 
literature,  art,  history  and  composition.  Geography,  we  shall  find,  pre- 
sents this  appeal  in  no  less  degree.  So  much  can  be  done  by  our  use  of 
pictures,  maps,  objects,  and  the  blackboard,  that  the  subject  may 
become  the  most  fascinating  in  the  curriculum. 

Of  course,  one's  own  personal  experience  is  a  factor  in  the  successful 
teaching  of  geography — items  from  one's  trip  up  the  Lakes,  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  on  the  Saguenay,  etc.,  never  fail  to  rouse  the  interest,  and 
as  psychologists  tell  us,  "  information  obtained  where  interest  and  atten- 
tion are  good,  is  not  easily  forgotten". 

The  use  of  the  blackboard  presents  a  constant  appeal  to  the  eye. 
Fitch  says,  "No  amount  of  care,  inventiveness, -and  forethought  which 
you  are  able  to  devote  to  illustration,  will  be  wasted".  For  the  illustra- 
tion of  any  point  in  the  lesson,  a  rough  sketch  will  assuredly  bring  back 
the  wandering  attention  and  thus  give  the  matter  a  permanent  lodging. 

The  progressive  map,  that  is,  the  map  that  grows  from  day  to  day, 
is  a  great  source  of  interest.  Let  us  make  a  progressive  map  of  North 
America  for  the  Junior  Third  Grade. 

Choose  a  section  of  the  blackboard,  which  is  not  in  daily  use.  First 
make  an  outline  of  North  America,  using  coloured  crayon, — yellow,  I 
find,  is  attractive.  Colour  the  oceans  blue.  Next  the  chief  mountain 
ranges  appear,  in  the  order  of  their  coming, — the  Laurentian  Plateau, 
the  Atlantic  and  Rocky  Mountain  Highlands.  Brown  crayon  may  be 
used  here,  with  a  touch  of  black  to  make  them  "stand  out".  Put  white 
tips  on  the  snow-capped  ones. 

By  this  time,  the  children  have  a  real  interest  in  "our"  map,  and 
suggestions  for  further  work  are  often  made.  Drainage  being  studied 
next,  the  great  waterways  are  put  in — the  St.  Lawrence,  Mississippi 
and  the  Mackenzie  River  Systems.  Again  outline  with  yellow  and  fill 
in  with  blue.  With  these  waterways,  come  naturally  the  large  cities 
which  have  grown  up  around  them.  Make  large  red  dots  for  these,  so 
they  can  be  easily  seen  for  review  work.  Finally  choose  colours  suitable 
for  the  productions,  gold,  silver,  lumber,  etc.,  and  fill  in. 
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The  children  find  great  pleasure  in  "keeping  up  ",  in  their  own  map 
books,  with  the  map  on  the  board.  The  accompanying  map  drawn  by 
a  pupil  in  this  grade,  shows  an  average  of  the  work  done. 


IRON 

CrOCO 

■M    CO  A  t- 

crenn  runs 


*^£#/CjI 


Note. — In  the  original  these  commodities  are  shown  on  the 
map  in  colours  and  the  ocean  is  blue. 


The  making  of  a  plasticine  map  to  show  relief,  will  also  combine 
the  activity  of  the  eye  and  that  of  the  hand,  and  will  greatly  intensify 
the  impression  already  made.  We  have  made  very  good  ones  of  N. 
America  on  stiff  cardboard,  10"X12".  To  insure  correctness,  trace 
the  outline  on  the  cardboard,  then  colour  the  map  blue.  Cover  this 
with  plasticine,  a  very  thin  layer,  and  go  over  the  coastline  carefully, 
filling  in  and  cutting  out  where  necessary.    Add  more  plasticine  for  the 
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mountains,  showing  the  chains,  and  peaks.  Mark  out  the  rivers  and 
lakes. 

The  sand-table  has  a  very  real  place  in  our  work  as  it  presents  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  eye  and  gives  plenty  of  scope  for  self-expression. 
For  a  lesson  on  the  Mississippi  River,  prepare  the  table  beforehand. 
Dampen  the  sand  and  form  a  representation  of  the  Great  Central  plain, 
showing  the  Pacific  Highlands  rising  in  their  might,  the  humbler  Atlantic 
Highlands,  and  make  a  gentle  rise  in  the  land  just  north  of  the  Great 
Lakes.     Mark  out  the  river  and  its  principal  tributaries. 

Let  us  take  an  imaginary  trip  in  an  aeroplane.  Observe  the  mighty 
river  below,  with  its  great  tributaries — stretching  out  like  an  immense 
tree,  a  mighty  oak.  Give  the  name  and  note  the  suitability  of  its  Indian 
equivalent,  "Father  of  Waters".  Note  the  winding  course  of  the  river, 
the  Great  Bend  at  Vicksburg. 

Describe  the  banks,  and  develop  the  necessity  for  the  levees.  Let 
some  pupils  build  them,  imagining  themselves  the  planters  protecting 
their  property.  Tell  of  the  great  destruction  that  has  been  caused 
by  the  breaking  away  of  these  levees.  Tell  of  the  fertility  of  this  region 
and  deduce  reasons.  Note  the  branching  out  of  the  river  as  it  nears  the 
Gulf.  Develop  the  reason  for  this  and  compare  with  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Have  pupils  scatter  tiny  pieces  of  cotton  over  the  region 
of  the  cotton  belt — also  wheat  and  corn  in  their  respective  districts. 
Follow  up  with  a  sketch-map  on  the  blackboard. 

As  history  is  unintelligible  without  geography,  one  can  readily  see 
how  the  stories  of  Joliet,  Marquette,  and  La  Salle,  are  linked  up  with 
this  lesson. 


Proficiency  Tests  for  the  Grades 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests  from  teachers  for  methods  of  testing 
the  proficiency  of  pupils  in  the  various  grades,  The  School  publishes 
herewith  some  questions  in  language  and  geography  for  public  school 
grades.  These  questions  were  prepared  by  experienced  teachers,  and 
will  show  what  other  teachers  are  doing. 

Composition — Class  II  (Grade  IV) 
Values 

25  I.  Write  a  short  story  on  one  of  the  following  : 

(a)  "What  I  would  do  with  ten  dollars,"  or 

(b)  "How  my  dog  caught  a  squirrel,"  or 

(c)  Tell  in  your  own  words  any  story  about  Moses  or  any 

other  character  in  the  Bible. 
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20  II.  Write   the   following,   putting   in   the   Capitals,    Periods, 

Question  and  other  marks:  then  the  bat  flew  to  them  and  offered 
to  help  but  you  are  a  bird  said  the  beasts  has  a  bird  hair  on  its 
body  then  the  battle  began  to  be  in  favour  of  the  birds  and  the 
bat  flew  over  to  that  side  what  beast  is  that  said  the  birds 

25  III.  Write  a  letter  to  your  cousin,  Samuel  Brightboy,  who 

lives  at  486  Jordan  St.,  Kingstown,  Florida,  and  ask  him  to  spend 
the  summer  vacation  with  you  and  give  some  good  reasons  why 
he  should  accept  your  invitation. 

12  IV.  Rule  a  space  6  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide  to  be  the 

front  of  an  envelope  and  on  it  write  the  name  and  address  given 
in  Question  III. 

18  V.  Quote  any  ten  or  twelve  lines  of  poetry  from  the  Second 

Reader. 


100 


Language — Class  III  (Grade  VI) 
Values 

10  I.  Write  five  interrogative  sentences.    Turn  each  of  the  five 

sentences  into  assertive  sentences. 
20  II.  Give  the  plural  form  of:  Brush,  knife,  lady,  he,  tomato; 

and  the  singular  form  of  we,  sheep,  were,  oxen,  loaves. 
20  III.  Divide  into  subject  and  predicate  past: 

(1)  Down  the  street  with  laughter  and  shout  came  the 

boys. 

(2)  Where  is  the  man? 

(3)  Shut  the  door,  Mary. 

(4)  What  a  fine  lad  you  are! 

(5)  I  have  not  seen  those  boys  for  some  time. 

20  IV.  Select  the  correct  word  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

(1)  She  is  taller  than  (me,  I). 

(2)  Each  must  take  (their,  his)  turn. 

(3)  It  was  (her,  she)  who  (done,  did)  it. 

(4)  He  (learned,  taught)  us  to  read. 

(5)  (Can,  May)  I  leave  my  seat? 

14  V.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  suitable  pronouns,  and  tell  the 

person  of  each  pronoun  supplied : 

There  was  once  a  sly  cat  in  a  house,  and  the  mice  were  so 

plagued  with that called  a  council  to  advise  some  way 

of  guarding  against  her.     "If will  be  ruled  by ,"  said 

one  mouse,  " think  there's  no  plan  like  hanging  a  bell  about 
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the  cat's  neck  to  give  warning  when is  coming."    The  plan 

pleased very  much. 

VI.  Put  "a"  or  "an"  as  you  think  best  before  the  following: 
history,  unit,  useful  man,  historian,  Egyptian  King. 

VII.  Give  as  many  rules  as  you  can  for  the  use  of  the  capital 
letters,  with  an  example  of  each. 

VIII.  Write  down  the  vowels  in  the  following  word:  "Pro- 
nunciation "    What  name  do  we  give  to  the  remaining  letters? 


100 


Grammar — Class  Jr.  IV  (Grade  VII) 
Values 

6  I-   (a)   How  does  a  clause  differ  from  a  phrase? 

8  (b)   How  does  a  dependent  (subordinate)  clause  differ  from 

an  independent  (principal)  clause?    Illustrate  your  answer  by  the 
following  sentence:  "The  stick  that  was  broken  has  been  found." 
6  (c)    What  is  a  noun  clause?  an  adverb  clause?  an  adjective 

clause? 
18  (d)  Pick  out  these  three  different  kinds  of  clauses,  stating 

kind  and  relation  of  each,  in  the  following: 

(1)  What  they  say  is  true. 

(2)  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the 
summit  of  the  rock  that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered 
one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd. 

12  (e)    Pick  out  four  phrases  from  the  above  extract,  stating 

kind  and  relation  of  each. 
8X2  1 1 .   (a)  State  the  parts  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  following  : 

=  16     "The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with 
red  berries  perfectly  fresh." 

(b)   Analyse  the  sentence  fully. 
16  III.  Write  sentences  using  each  of  the  following  words  as 

different  parts  of  speech,  naming  the  part  of  speech  in  each  case: 
silver,  rubber,  can,  man. 
10  IV.   (a)  Write  the  other  number  forms  of:  oxen,  potato,  spoon- 

ful, churches,  man-servant. 
8  (b)   Write  the  other  degrees  of  comparison  of:  merry,  red, 

worse,  best. 
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Geography — Class  II  (Grade  IV) 
Values 

20  I.  Draw  a  map  of  your  township  and  mark  the  villages,  rivers 

and  railways.     Mark  the  position  of  your  school  with  a  capital  S. 
20  II.  What  oceans  touch  Australia?     What  continents  touch 

the  Atlantic?    What  continents  are  south  of  the  Arctic  Ocean? 
Which  is  the  largest  ocean? 
5-X2  III.  Where  was  Chrysler's  Farm?    For  what  is  it  noted? 

=  10 
15  IV.    To  what  city  do  your  neighbours  send  butter,  eggs  and 

cheese?    What  is  the  price  of  cheese?  butter?  eggs?    How  would 
you  reach  the  city?    Is  it  near  a  railway  that  is  near  you?    Why 
do  so  many  people  live  in  the  city?    What  kinds  of  work  do  the 
citizens  do? 
15  V.  Describe  the  life  and  home  of  a  little  Eskimo  boy  or  a  little 

girl  of  Japan. 

20  VI.  How  are  rivers  formed ?     Where  do  the  clouds  come  from? 

What  brings  them  here?  Describe  a  thunder  storm.  Where  does 
the  snow  never  all  melt?  Where  do  the  people  have  sunshine  all 
the  twenty-four  hours? 
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Geography — Class  III  (Grade  VI) 

Values 

3  3  I.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  Earth?      Where  is  it  flattened? 

3  How  long  might  you  have  daylight  at  the  South  Pole?     Did  you 

1  2  ever  see  the  shadow  of  the  earth?    What  do  you  "Call  it?    Which 

1  is  warmer,  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  or  the  village  beside  the 

3  sea  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain?     Why?     What  do  you  call 

1  3  the  water  on  the  grass  in  the  fair  mornings?     How  does  it  get 

=  20  there? 

6  II.  What  are  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America?  Tell 

2X12  the  position  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Long  Island  Sound,  Lake 
=  30     Simcoe,  Rivers  Amazon,  Nile,  Ganges,  Congo,  Danube,  Jordan, 
Mississippi,  MacKenzie,  St.  Lawrence. 

5  III.  Could  the  sun  come  between  the  earth  and  the  moon? 

Why? 

10  IV.  Name  the  planets.    Which  two  planets  are  near  us? 
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10  V.  Account   for  the  size  of  one  of  these  cities  by  telling: 

(1)  Its  natural  advantages  of  position,  climate,  soil  in  the  vicinity, 
ease  of  transportation  of  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods, 
nearness  to  a  good  market,  and  intelligent  people  to  make  the 
goods:  Montreal,  Prince  Rupert,  Vancouver,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Dawson. 

10  VI.  Name  and  locate  ten  of  the  largest  parts  of  the  British 

Empire. 

10  VII.   In  England  name  and  locate  ten  of  the  chief  cities  telling 

for  what  work  each  is  noted. 

5  VIII.  Tell  what  natural  products  Great  Britain  receives  from 
Canada  and  give  the  parts  of  Canada  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained. 

100 

Geography — Class  IV  (Grade  VII) 
Values 

6  I.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Earth's  axis?  What  is  the  length 
of  the  Equator?  How  long  is  the  Meridian  that  passes  through 
Greenwich,  the  chief  observatory  of  England? 

5  II.  What  changes  would  you  find  in  the  seasons  and  climate, 

if  you  travelled  from  the  Equator  along  one  of  the  Meridians. 
5  III.  Tell  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  boundary  of  the  Prairie 

Regions  of  North  America. 
5  IV.  What  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  building  of  railways? 

10     What  rivers,  mountains  and  lakes  are  passed  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific?     How  is  each 
5     overcome  ? 
12  V.  Tell  the  four  chief  River  Systems  of  Africa.    Locate  them. 

5  VI.  Tell  the  names  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  these 

countries:  Italy,  Switzerland,  India,  Peru,  China.     What  effects 
10     have  they  on  climate? 
5X6  VII.  Tell  where  each  of  these  cities  is  and  what  advantages 

=  30  it  has  for  trade,  on  account  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
nearness  to  market,  climate,  manufactures  and  transportation: 
New  Orleans,  Glasgow,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Lisbon, 
London. 

7  VIII.  State  clearly  the  work  and  benefits  of  Winds. 
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Visual  Aids  in  Geography 

PROF.    GEO.    A.    CORNISH 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

IT  is  now  recognized  in  every  quarter  that  material  that  appeals  to 
the  -eye  is  of  immense  value  in  teaching.    Vast  sums  are  being  spent 

in  preparing  and  supplying  such  materials  for  teachers,  special  visual 
aid  magazines  are  being  issued,  and  in  some  American  states  and  cities 
there  are  special  departments  extensively  staffed,  lavishly  supplied  with 
funds  and  abundantly  equipped  to  manage  the  visual  aid  material. 

In  the  different  provinces  of  Canada  anything  that  has  been  accom- 
plished so  far  has  been  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  individual  teacher. 
As  the  teacher  has  had  no  experience  in  this  type  of  lesson,  a  considerable 
loss  of  effort  and  expense  has  resulted.  Expensive  apparatus  has  been 
purchased,  such  as  a  lantern  or  a  moving-picture  machine,  which  the 
teacher  has  not  learned  to  use  properly  as  an  aid  to  teaching,  and  which 
he  or  she  has  consequently  discarded  after  forming  the  opinion  that 
such  aids  are  bothersome  and  of  little  use.  'Further,  Canadian  teachers 
who  desire  to  use  this  new  aid  in  teaching  geography  are  handicapped, 
as  no  material  dealing  with  geographical  topics  selected  by  educational 
experts,  is  at  present  available  in  Canada  apart  from  the  series  made 
available  on  a  limited  scale  by  the  Natural  Resources  Intelligence 
Branch,  Ottawa. 

This  article  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  teachers  of 
Canada  the  results  of  the  writer's  experience  in  the  use  of  pictures, 
lantern  slides,  and  films,  which  are  the  forms  of  visual  aid  most  readily 
available  in  teaching  geography.  All  of  these  aids  can  be  made  of  the 
greatest  value,  provided  they  are  used  in  the  right  way. 

pictures.  There  are  many  sources  of  these  aids.  Almost  every 
magazine  and  the  daily  newspapers  supply  abundant  material  in  the 
way  of  pictures  that  will  be  of  assistance  in  teaching  geography,  history, 
science,  and  literature.  Any  teacher  who  will  systematically  collect 
for  one  year  all  pictures,  which  he  can  obtain  from  the  above  sources. 
will  have  a  good  working  collection  with  which  to  start.  Another 
chief  source  of  pictures  for  teaching  purposes  should  be  the  illustrations 
in  the  text-books.  But  in  order  to  be  useful  they  must  be  selected  so 
that  each  shows  clearly  certain  geographical  or  -historical  facts  that 
the  pupil  can  work  out  by  a  careful  study  of  the  picture,  and  they 
should  be  so  large  and  clear  that  this  can  be  done. 
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Pictures  should  be  the  first  thing  studied  by  the  pupil  in  connection 
with  the  geographical  lesson.  Suppose  that  the  subject  is  a  geography 
lesson  on  the  fishing  of  British  Columbia,  and  that  the  teacher  has  a 
proper  collection  of  pictures  on  the  subject.  Five  or  six  are  ample. 
Several  show  the  methods  of  catching,  several  the  transportation  and 
curing.  On  the  bottom  of  each  is  a  series  of  questions  which  can  be 
answered  by  the  pupils  from  a  study  of  the  picture.  These  pictures 
are  used  for  seat-work,  They  are  passed  among  the  pupils  and  each 
is  asked  to  record  the  answers  to  the  questions  from  the  study  of  the 
picture.  The  pupils  are  in  this  way  obtaining  knowledge  for  themselves, 
and  this  of  a  very  vivid  and  lasting  kind.  When  the  class  period  comes, 
many  facts  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  taught  have  already  been 
learned  by  the  pupils  for  themselves. 

The  National  Geographical  Society  of  the  United  States  have  issued 
on  heavy  paper  and  at  a  low  price  several  hundred  pictures  to  aid  in 
the  teaching  of  geography.  The  Keystone  View  Company  of  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  have  also  issued  a  set  of  six  hundred  stereoscopic  pictures 
accompanied  by  coloured  lantern  slides  for  teaching  geography  in  the 
United  States.  To  show  the  interest  taken  in  visual  aids  in  that  country 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  although  the  latter  sets  cost  several  hundreds 
of  dollars,  many  thousands  of  them  have  been  sold  in  the  United  States 
already,  and  not  merely  in  large  cities,  but  in  villages  and  even  in  rural 
districts.  It  is  understood  that  the  same  company  has  almost  ready 
a  set  of  one  thousand  stereoscopic  views  on  geography  specially  pre- 
pared for  Canada. 

lantern  slides.  While  the  picture  is  best  used  by  the  pupils 
individually  in  their  seats,  the  lantern  slide  is  for  use  with  the  class 
as  a  whole.  But  it  has  been  very  much  abused  in  this  respect.  The 
commonest  way  of  using  it  has  been  in  the  delivering  of  a  lecture. 
Often  a  stet  of  thirty  or  forty  slides  is  accompanied  by  written  comments 
or  a  lecture,  which  the  teacher  reads  as  the  slides  are  rapidly  passed 
through  the  machine.  Nothing  more  prejudicial  to  the  proper  use  of 
slides  can  be  dpne.  The  slide  in  order  to  be  a  means  of  education  must 
stimulate  the  pupil  to  self-activity  and  not  make  of  him  a  sponge  to 
absorb  a  small  amount  of  what  the  teacher  says  about  a  picture. 

The  slide  must  be  used  at  its  proper  place  in  the  development  of 
the  lesson  and  when  it  is  thrown  on  the  screen,  by  a  series  of  questions 
answered  by  the  pupils,  each  must  be  made  to  pick  out  the  facts  which 
the  picture  illustrates.  No  teacher  can  profitably  use  more  than  half 
a  dozen  slides  in  a  single  lesson  period.  The  teacher  who  gets  into  the 
habit  of  using  slides  in  this  way  spon  finds  the  wonderful  aid  they  are, 
just  as  the  teacher  that  rushes  through  thirty  or  forty  in  as  many  minutes 
soon  begins  to  doubt  the  value  of  them.    In  New  York  State  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Education  have  sets  of  slides  on  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
which  they  loan  to  schools  for  one  month.  A  loan  for  a  lesser  period  is 
of  little  value  if  the  slides  are  to  be  used  effectively. 

No  sets  of  slides  have  as  yet  been  specially  selected  for  the  courses 
of  study  in  Canada,  but  a  set  of  about  one  thousand  is  now  being  pre- 
pared by  a  Toronto  firm  and  will  soon  be  available  for  the  schools. 

films.  Can  moving-picture  films  be  used  to  advantage  in  schools? 
A  great  many  people  who  have  never  tried  them  and  have  never  taught 
school  are  writing  volumes  as  to  how  the  films  are  to  revolutionize 
teaching.  The  present  writer  was  sceptical  until  he  tried  them,  but  after 
some  experience  in  teaching  geography  he  has  become  an  enthusiastic 
believer  in  their  value,  if  properly  used.  Again  great  harm  is 
being  done  by  using  the  film  in  a  wrong  way  in  school.  Just  as  the 
picture  is  the  first  means  for  the  pupil  to  use  in  studying  a  lesson,  so 
the  fifm  is  the  last  object  to  be  presented.  To  show  the  pupils  a  film 
without  any  preparation  will  entertain  them  and  they  will  probably 
learn  something,  but  entertainment  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
effect,  that  the  teacher  soon  begins  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  film. 
However,  if  the  teacher  will  first  teach  the  lesson  with  the  aid  of  pictures 
and  lantern  slides,  so  that  the  facts  to  be  shown  on  the  film  are  already 
more  or  less  familiar,  and  then  show  the  film,  it  may  become  a  very 
effective  instrument  of  education.  It  gives  a  reality  and  vividness  that 
was  lacking  in  the  other  means  used  in  the  lesson  and  it  gives  a  connec- 
tion to  the  different  features  already  shown  in  pictures,  so  that  the  total 
impression  of  the  lesson  is  of  the  highest  value.  It  is  primarily  valuable 
as  giving  reality,  vividness,  and  connection. 

There  is  to  be  obtained  in  Canada  a  great  wealth  of  film  material 
on  geography,  nature  study  and  agriculture.  A  good  deal  can  be  obtained 
from  the  government  bureau  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  films  can  be 
obtained  from  various  companies  that  stock  educational  films. 


Johnny — "Grandpa,  can  you  help  me  with  this  problem?" 
Grandpa — "I  could,  Johnny,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right." 
Johnny — "I  don't  suppose  it  would,  but  take  a  shot  at  it,  anyway." — Ohio  Northern 
Review. 


The  New  Terminology  in  Grammar 

For  some  years  there  has  been  an  agitation  in  Ontario  to  bring  about 
the  adoption  of  the  new  uniform  terminology  which  has  met  with  so 
much  favour  in  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1920 
the  English  and  History  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  this  reform.  The  next  year  the  English 
and  History,  Modern  Language,  and  Classical  Sections  appointed  a 
joint  committee  to  report  on  the  matter.  The  following  report  of  this 
committee  recommending  the  new  terminology  was  adopted  in  1922 
by  the  English  and  History  and  Modern  Language  Sections,  and  in 
1923  by  the  Classical  Section. 

The  Report 

"The  movement  in  favour  of  a  new,  simplified  and  uniform  terminology 
began  about  fifteen  years  ago.  A  French  commission  submitted  recom- 
mendations in  1909  which  were  adopted  a  year  later  by  the  French 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  In  1909  an  English  committee  was  con- 
stituted, consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Classical  Association,  the 
Modern  Language  Association,  the  English  Association  and  five  other 
important  bodies  of  educationists. 

"This  committee  had  before  it  the  recommendations  of  the  French 
commission,  as  well  as  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  British  teachers. 
After  two  years'  work,  it  issued  a  report  which  has  met  with  very  general 
approval.  Not  only  have  its  recommendations  been  adopted  by  the 
authors  of  a  large  number  of  the  newer  grammars,  but  the  report  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  three  great  committees  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  to  report  on  the  teaching  of  English,  Modern  Languages 
and  Classics  in  England. 

"The  work  of  simplification  began  a  little  later  in  America,  but  in 
1913,  a  report  was  issued  by  a  committee  representing  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  Modern  Language  Association,  and  the 
Philological  Association.  This  American  Committee  had  before  it  the 
reports  of  the  French  and  English  bodies.  Its  recommendations  have 
been  generally  approved  in  the  United  States,  and  have  been  adopted 
in  many  new  grammars  published  there. 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  a  joint 
committee  with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  was  appointed  by  the 
English  and  History,  Classical  and  Modern  Language  Sections,  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  action  Ontario  should  take  with  regard 
to  reform  in  grammatical  terminology.     This  committee  of  six  chose 
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eight  other  members,  in  order  that  the  committee  might  be  fully  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  interests  to  be  affected  by  a  change  of  terminology. 
The  enlarged  committee  consisted  of  five  university  teachers,  seven 
high  school  teachers,  one  public  school  inspector  and  one  public  school 
principal  who  teaches  grammar.  During  the  winter  this  committee 
held  five  meetings,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the  English  and  American 
reports  on  terminology. 

"The  English  and  American  Reports  agree  in  their  more  important 
recommendations;  they  differ  in  some  less  important  details.  Your 
committee  has  gone  carefully  over  both  reports,  and  unanimously 
recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  terms,  many  of  which  are 
already  in  use  in  Ontario  in  some  of  the  languages:  Genitive,  dative  and 
accusative  cases ;  nominative  of  address  in  modern  languages,  vocative  in 
Latin  and  Greek ;  predicate  nominative  and  accusative ;  personal  pronouns 
of  the  third  person,  relative  pronouns,  emphasizing  pronouns  (I  said  it 
myself) ;  descriptive  and  limiting  adjectives,  possessive  adjective  (this  pen 
is  mine),  predicate  adjective,  adherent  and  appositive  adjectives; 
weak  and  strong  verbs-;  transitive,  intransitive,  complete  and  linking 
verbs;  principal  verbs;  present,  past,  future,  present  perfect,  past 
perfect,  future  perfect,  past  future,  past  future  perfect  tenses  in  all 
the  languages  except  for  the  past  continuous  or  imperfect  in  Latin 
and  French,  perfect  in  Latin,  past  historic  in  French,  and  aorist  in  Greek; 
past  infinitive,  past  gerund,  past  participle  active,  past  participle  pas- 
sive; declarative,  interrogative,  and  imperative  sentences;  bare  subject, 
bare  predicate;  principal  clause;  noun,  adjective  and  adverb  clauses; 
infinitive  clause;  indirect  statements,  questions  and  commands  (in 
Latin  and  German) ;  descriptive  and  limiting  adjective  clauses,  condi- 
tional and  result  adverb  clauses;  noun,  adjective  and  adverb  phrases; 
compound   sentences,   subjects,   predicates,   verbs,   etc. 

"There  are  two  main  arguments  in  favour  of  the  terminology  re- 
commended : — 

1.  It  is  consistent.  The  different  committees  have  aimed  at  elimin- 
ating all  inconsistencies  such  as  nominative,  possessive  and  objective 
as  names  of  cases. 

2.  It  is  uniform,  as  far  as  possible,  for  all  the  languages  studied  in 
school,  and  so  lessens  very  much  the  work  of  those  pupils  who  study 
foreign  languages.  Heretofore  such  pupils  have  been  required  to 
learn  a  new  set  of  terms  for  each  language  studied.  With  a  uniform 
terminology  that  very  serious  handicap  is  removed.  The  importance 
of  this  will  be  readily  appreciated,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the 
names  of  the  tenses.  The  same  tense  (has  written)  is  often  called 
"present  perfect"  in  English,  "perfect"  in  German  (hat  geschrieben), 
and  "past  indefinite"  in  French  (a  ecrit). 
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"Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  interested  sections  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association  should  urge  on  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Education  the  importance  of  adopting  the  new  uniform 
terminology  in  this  province.  Three  provinces,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Saskatchewan  have  already  adopted  it  by  authorizing 
grammars   which   use   it." 

Signed  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  as  follows: — F.  H.  Clarke 
and  Miss  E.  E.  Conlin,  representing  the  Modern  Language  section; 
G.  M.  Jones  and  J.  F.  VanEvery,  representing  the  English  and  History 
section;  A.  Carruthers  and  J.  D.  Morrow,  representing  the  Classical 
section;  J.  S.  Bennett,  H.  W.  Brown,  Walter  Bryce,  J.  H.  Cameron, 
L.  H.  Corbett,  L.  E.  Horning,  G.  H.  Needier,  R.  M.  Speirs,  co-opted 
members. 

Effect  on  Public  School  Grammar 
Although  the  committee  is  advocating  a  considerable  number  of 
changes,  only  a  few  of  these  will  affect  Public  School  grammar,  on 
account  of  its  limited  range.  In  some  texts  as  few  as  five  changes  wilf 
be  necessary;  in  the  Ontario  Public  School  Grammar  the  following  eight 
changes  will  be  required: 

Old  Terms  New  Terms 

possessive  case,   objective   case    (of  the   indirect  (  genitive,  dative  and 

object),  objective  case  (of  the  direct  object)      (         accusative  cases, 
conjunctive  pronoun  relative  pronoun 

attributive  adjective  adherent  adjective 

incomplete  verb  linking  verb 

assertive  sentence  declarative  sentence 

infinitive  phrase  (I  believe  him  to  be  a  hero)  infinitive  clause 

In  addition,  two  terms  now  used  will  have  somewhat  altered  applica- 
tions, and  one  will  be  changed  in  spelling.  The  term  personal  pronouns 
will  include  those  of  the  third  person  (he,  she,  it,  they) ;  the  already 
familiar  term  past  will  be  used  instead  of  perfect  with  infinitives,  gerunds 
and  participles;  and  the  term  emphatic  as  applied  to  pronouns  will  become 
emphasizing. 

By  acquiescing  in  these  few  changes  Public ' School  officials  and 
teachers  will  help  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  very  great  importance  to 
every  child  who  studies  a  foreign  language. 
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The  Translation  of  Horace 

J.  O.  CARLISLE,  M.A. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Schools 

Y  first  duty  to-day  is  to  crave  a  mournful  privilege,  the  privilege 
of  adding  something  to  what  has  already  been  much  better 
said  in  tribute  to  my  late  chief,  Professor  H.  J.  Crawford.  He 
was,  I  suppose,  unsurpassed  as  a  teacher  of  Classics  in  Ontario  or  any- 
where else.  As  an  interpreter  and  translator  of  Horace  he  was  without 
a  peer.  He  was  the  most  persuasive  and  eloquent  lecturer  on  Horace 
I  have  ever  heard  and  the  work  to  which  he  gave  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life  made  him  peculiarly  a  teacher  and  inspirer  of  those  who 
taught.  He  believed  that  the  real  justification  and  defence  of  classical 
studies  is  not  that  they  provide  a  gentlemanly  training  for  the  children 
of  professional  and  leisured  classes,  but  that  they  contain  a  large  part 
of  the  stored  beauty  and  wisdom  of  human  thought,  to  be  admitted  to 
which  is  a  privilege  which  ought  to  be  open  to  every  student  from  every 
class  of  society. 

In  the  teaching  of  Horace  to  an  Upper  School  class  the  first  essential 
is  to  saturate  the  class  with  the  personality  and  outlook  of  the  author; 
to  have  them  think  of  him,  not  as  a  dim  heroic  figure  of  ancient  times 
but  as  one  who  might  have  been  a  contemporary,  looking  with  interest 
and  unusually  clear  insight  on  the  men  and  affairs  of  the  world  about 
him.     Horace's  own  writings  furnish  abundant  illustration  of  this. 

The  second  essential  would  be  a  more  or  less  detailed  survey  of  the 
period  in  which  Horace  lived.  The  Augustan  age  at  Rome,  like  the 
Periclean  age  at  Athens,  summed  up  all  the  ages  that  preceded  it  and 
shaped  those  to  come.  Into  the  Augustan  age  all  the  life  of  the  ancient 
world  was  gathered;  out  of  it  all  the  life  of  the  modern  world  arose. 
In  the  hundred  years  before  this  time  the  suffering  of  mankind  from 
what  Horace  calls  the  "delirium  of  its  rulers"  reached  an  unbearable 
pitch.  Between  133  and  31  B.C.  came  twelve  separate  civil  wars,  a 
long  series  of  political  murders,  from  the  Gracchi  to  Caesar  and  Cicero, 
and  five  deliberate  massacres  in  which  thousands  were  sentenced  to 
death  by  drum-head  courts-martial.  Horace  must  have  talked  with 
men  who  spoke  with  a  shudder  of  the  slaughter  of  seven  thousand 
Samnite  prisoners  by  Sulla  within  hearing  of  the  assembled  Senate, 
and  with  men  who  remembered  seeing  the  Appian  Way  from  Rome 
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to  Capua  bordered  with  crosses,  one  every  fifty  yards,  each  bearing  a 
dead  or  dying  Spartacan — six  thousand  in  all. 

As  we  all  know,  the  chief  causes  of  this  chaos  may  be  reduced  to 
two,  both  of  them  factors  in  history  which  have  been  remarkably  re- 
newed in  our  own  time:  first  the  growth  of  power  and  capital  and  its 
concentration  in  the  hands  of  a  governing  class  at  a  particular  centre 
of  power;  second,  the  decay  or  at  least  inadequate  development  of  civil 
control  over  the  military  forces  and  military  spirit  of  a  great  empire. 
In  the  world  as  it  then  was  these  conditions  gave  a  standing  invitation 
to  any  particular  commander  to  make  himself  a  despot;  and  Octavius 
himself  was  only  the  last  of  a  series  of  politico-military  adventurers, 
who  at  the  outset  gave  little  promise  of  being  superior  to  Marius,  Sulla, 
Cinna,  or  Antony.  If  ever  there  were  events  that  badly  needed  to  be 
altered,  it  was  surely  those  amid  which  Horace  began  to  write. 

How  then  did  Horace  deal  with  the  prospect  before  him,  and  by 
what  power  was  the  unscrupulous  Octavius  converted  into  the  divine 
Augustus,  whose  reign  marks  what,  down  to  our  own  Victorian  age, 
was  perhaps  the  most  beneficent  epoch  in  history? 

Three  features  of  Horace's  treatment  of  public  affairs  are  worthy 
of  note.  They  are  three  great  refusals.  In  all  Horace  shows  his  loyalty 
to  Roman  ideals  and  his  resolve  to  have  no  compromise  with  any  super- 
ficial view  of  events.  First,  he  refuses  to  forget,  or  let  his  readers 
forget,  the  miserable  period  of  the  civil  wars.  The  same  thought  occurs 
again  and  again  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Odes — Books  I,  II,  III,  pub- 
lished 23  B.C. — eight  years  after  the  wars  had  ceased.  Nor  will  he 
forget  or  let  his  readers  forget  the  most  miserable  element  of  the  struggles 
— the  greed  and  avarice  of  the  governing  classes. 

The  second  great  refusal  was  his  refusal  to  forget  his  nation  in  his 
king  and  patron  or  to  think  of  his  king  save  as  the  servant  of  the  nation. 
His  praise  of  Augustus  is  exalted  but  impersonal,  always  as  of  one  who 
has  accomplished  and  is  accomplishing  great  service  to  mankind.  Horace 
is  often  criticised  for  having  praised  too  highly  and  too  soon ;  let  me  say 
to  you  that  he  dictated  and  inspired  much  of  Augustus'  policy.  Two 
examples  will  suffice:  Ode  I  14,  To  the  Ship  of  State  and  the  speech  of 
Juno  in  Ode  III  3,  protesting  against  a  design  of  Augustus  to  move  the 
capital  from  Rome  to  the  site  of  Troy.  The  result  of  such  a  move 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  to  obliterate  civilisation  in  Europe 
and  to  retard  for  centuries  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  west.  Far 
too  much  has  been  said  about  the  persecution  of  Christians  by  Roman 
Emperors  and  not  nearly  enough  about  what  the  remarkable  organisa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire  did  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  Christianity. 

The  third  great  refusal  was  his  refusal  to  be  content  with  appear- 
ances, to  accept  the  picture  of  external  splendour  which  impressed  the 
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world  around  him.  He  is  the  arch  enemy  of  vulgarity.  Note  Ode  I  38 — 
Persicos  Odi,  etc.,  or  the  Hymn  at  the  opening  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
Ode  I  31.  No  occasion  unlooses  so  many  springs  of  vulgarity  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  secular  or  sacred  building.  You  have  all  heard  more 
banalities  from  public  men  on  occasions  like  this  than  on  any  other  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  we  seem  to  like  it. 

Of  actual  translation  I  have  little  to  say.  Horace  has  been  the 
object  or  victim  of  more  professed  translators  than  any  other  ancient 
writer.  The  reason  for  this  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  what  Oliver  W. 
Holmes  called  his  "charming  companionable  familiarity".  I  have 
myself  investigated  thirty-three  so-called  translations  (versions,  diver- 
sions, and  perversions).  All  who  have  seriously  attempted  the  task, 
alike  the  few  good  and  the  multitude  of  indifferent  or. bad,  have  felt 
what  Mr.  Sargent,  the  only  serious  American  translator,  expresses  in 
the  introduction  to  his  own  version: 

He  who  would  echo  Horace'  lays 
Aspires  to  an  Icarian  fame, 
And^borne  on  waxen  wings  essays 
A  flight — may  give  some  sea  a  name. 

Mr.  Sargent  justifies  his  foreboding  of  aerial  disaster  by  ludicrous 
nose-dives  like  this  from  the  amoebean  ode: 

When  thy  heart  was  on  fire  with  no  other  she 
And  Chloe  the  charming  was  nowhere  to  thee. 

Every  teacher  should  have  in  his  own  or  in  his  school  library  the 
versions  of  Horace  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  C.  S.  Calverley,  John 
Conington  and  Eugene  Field.  The  "Everyman's  Library"  volume  of 
Horace  by  various  hands,  and  the  Loeb  Library  by  Bennett  contain 
some  not  ungraceful  versions  though  most  of  them  are  mediocre.  There 
is  no  more  readable  or  meritorious  book  of  English  poetry  than  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin's  work,  and  it  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  felicitous 
phrases.  Most  honour  classes  contain  one  or  more  pupils  with  a  flair 
for  apt  phrasing  and  a  little  encouragement  will  often  achieve  gratifying 
results.  The  versions  by  Eugene  Field,  while  often  flippant  and  ex- 
travagantly gay  are  always  highly  diverting,  never  fail  to  rouse  a  class 
interest,  and,  taken  in  small  doses,  are  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  heavier 
Odes.  Of  course  his  renderings  are  open  to  criticism  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  gives  his  idea  of  the  Truth  about  Horace  in  this 
wise : 

Yet  Horace  was  an  owl,  sir, 
When  he  went  out  to  prowl,  sir, 
Why  he  just  made  Rome  howl,  sir, 
Until  he  filled  his  date 
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With  a  Massic-laden  ditty 
And  a  classic  maiden  pretty 
He  painted  up  the  city 

And  Maecenas  paid  the  freight. 

There's  really  not  much  harm  in  a 
Large  number  of  his  cai  mina 
Tho'  the  critics  find  alarm  in  a 

Few  records  of  his  acts. 
So  they  quench  the  Muse  caloric 
And,  to  students  sophomoric, 
They  present  as  metaphoric 

What  old  Horace  meant  for  facts. 

Field's  vivacious  rendering  of  I  38,  while  scandalous  if  you  like, 
never  fails  to  fix  the  ode  indelibly  in  pupils'  minds: 

Boy,  I  detest  the  Persian  pomp; 

I  hate  these  linden-baric  devices; 
And  as  for  roses,  holy  Moses! 

They  can't  be  got  at  living  prices! 
Myrtle  is  good  enough  for  us, — 

For  you,  as  bearer  of  my  flagon; 
For  me,  supine  beneath  this  vine, 

Doing  my  best  to  get  a  jag  on! 

His  tuneful  version  of  the  Ode  to  Pyrrha,  whose  red  head  is  the  false 
light  house  that  lures  mariners  on  the  sea  of  love  to  their  doom,  is*almost 
as  happy  : 

To  Mistress  Pyrrha. 
What  perfumed,  posie-dizened  sirrah 

With  smiles  for  diet, 
Clasps  you,  O  fair  but  faithless  Pyrrha, 

On  the  quiet  ? 
For  whom  do  you  bind  up  your  tresses, 

As  spun-gold  yellow, 
Meshes  that  go  with  your  caresses, 

To  snare  a  fellow? 
How  will  he  rail  at  fate  capricious 

And  curse  you  duly, 
Yet  now  he  deems  your  wiles  delicious, 

You  perfect,  truly  ! 
Pyrrha,  your  love's  a  treacherous  ocean  ; 

He'll  soon  fall  in  there  ! 
Then  shall  I  gloat  on  his  commotion, 

For  I  have  been  there  ! 

But  we  must  not  forget  in  our  amusement  that  free  and  easy  English 
misrepresents  Horace's  exquisite  ease  quite  as  grossly  as  the  pseudo- 
classic  pedantry  of  Lord  Lytton  or  Gladstone,  which  tempts  us  less. 
However,  remember,  duke  est  desipere  in  loco. 
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The  difficulties  which  form  the  despair  of  the  translator  of  Horace 
are  largely  innate  in  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  which  is  hard,  in- 
flexible and  narrow.  The  glamour  of  the  antique,  the  peculiar  restrained 
severity  of  the  Latin,  which  gives  a  dignity  and  stateliness  of  move- 
ment even  to  light  verse  and  commonplace  sentiments,  the  "jewels 
five  words  long"  render  the  exact  reproduction  in  English  of  the  effect 
of  an  ode  of  Horace  all  but  unattainable.  Horace  imposed  on  himself 
further  limitations  by  forcing  the  stiff  Latin  idiom  into  the  mould  of 
Greek  metre  while  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  import  Greek  words, 
coin  Latin  words  or  do  violence  to  established  grammatical  usage  to 
any  marked  extent.  It  was  no  slight  tour  de  force  to  round  out  the 
measure  with  harmonious  words  which  would  introduce  no  jarring  note 
or  trivial  suggestion  and  would  at  the  same  time  not  appear  too  ob- 
viously chosen  to  fill  up  space. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  to  indicate  the  poverty  of  Horace's 
vocabulary  and  the  difficulty  of  choosing  the  exact  English  word.  If 
this  difficulty  is  not  honestly  faced,  it  kills  not  only  the  beauty  of  the 
Latin,  but  the  discipline  which  undoubtedly  comes  from  the  diligent 
searching  for  the  adequate  word  or  group  of  words. 

vagus :  wind-blown  sand ;  meandering  stream ;  far-travelled  Hercules ; 
Overflowing  river ;  wandering  birds ;  straying  herd ;  capricious 
wind;  nomad  Scythian. 

acer:  Grim-visaged  warrior;  nipping  wind;  sharp-tempered  girl; 
cruel  fate;  petulant  coquette. 

ingens:  tall  pine;  mighty-limbed  warrior;  high-heaped  piles  of  miser's 
gold;  boundless  ocean. 

longus:  eternal  punishment;  everlasting  sleep  of  death;  slow-con- 
suming age;  wide  expanse  of  ocean;  wash  of  the  waves. 

fugax:  light-footed,  tripping  girl;  gliding  years,  retreating  soldier, 
cringing  coward. 

In  this  connection  I  need  not  remind  you  that  text-book  vocabu- 
laries are  almost  invariably  inadequate,  the  editors  being  content  with 
giving  a  few  common  meanings  of  a  word,  quite  without  relation  to 
the  context  in  which  it  is  found.  The  notes,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  of  doubtful  value,  descanting  at  length  on  simple  passages  and 
passing  the  difficult  ones  in  dignified  silence  or  giving  a  learned  reference 
to  Madvig,  Kiessling  or  a  scholiast. 

Corresponding  to  this  poverty  of  epithet  is  a  vagueness  in  the  use 
of  verbs,  which  it  is  often  hard  to  classify  as  impropriety  or  felicity. 
Finally  the  Odes  abound  in  unprecise  expressions  which  most  editors 
affect  to  think  felicities:  Omnis  copia  narium,  ter  amplum,  maturior  vis, 
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virtute  incolumem,  quis  deceat  status,  placido  lumine,  mutat  terra  vices, 
simplex  munditiis,  virtute  functos,  multi  nominis. 

Another  aspect  of  Horace's  plainness  is  his  restraint  in  the  use  of 
metaphor  and  simile.  Not  that  he  abstains  from  imagery,  but  the 
figures  employed  are  so  simple  and  are  introduced  so  naturally  that  we 
often  pass  them  by  as  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  poem.  A  few 
examples  must  suffice.  We  have  the  fires,  darts,  fickle  breezes,  troublous 
waters,  chains,  yoke  and  warfare  of  love;  the  pathway,  step,  snares, 
exile,  ferryman,  river,  wings,  urn,  lottery,  knock,  everlasting  sleep  of 
death;  bridle  of  license;  war  of  wind  and  waves;  wedding  of  vine  and 
elm;  tooth  of  envy;  ship  of  state,  voyage  of  life,  lesson  of  nature,  mob 
of  passions. 

Horace's  chief  device  for  relieving  plainness  of  style  and  parsimony 
of  imagery  is  the  use  of  proper  names.  There  are  over  seven  hundred 
in  the  odes,  and  they  present  great  difficulty  in  translation.  Another 
obvious  characteristic  of  Horace  is  his  frequent  use  of  negative,  non, 
neque,  nee.  These  occur  four  hundred  times  in  the  odes,  and  are  generally 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  privative;  rarely  they  are  cases  of  litotes. 

English  poets  are  a  thesaurus  of  happy  phrases  which  can  be  worked 
in  to  great  advantage.  Tennyson  supplies  most,  e.g.,  wife-old  maiden — 
adulta  virgo;  wife-doting  river-god — uxorius  amnis\  subtle-smiling  or 
laughter-loving — ridens;  loud-throated  war — clamor.  For  simplex  mun- 
ditiis Tennyson  supplies  "neatness  unadorned",  Milton,  "plain  in  thy 
neatness",  and  Sir  Owen  Seaman,  editor  of  "Punch",  the  delightful 
pun,  "simply  mendacious".  With  Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
compare  Swinburne's 

Who  shall  put  a  bridle  in  the  mourner's  lips  to  chasten  them 
Or  seal  up  the  fountain  of  his  tears  for  shame. 

with  perpetuus  sopor  compare  Arnold  : 

For  there  thine  earth-forgetting  eyelids  keep 
The  morningless  and  unawakening  sleep 

Beside    Horace'  frustra   plus    in   the   consolation    Ode   I,   24,   put   the 
verse  of  Tennyson  : 

O  Mother  praying  God  will  save 

Thy  sailor — while  thy  head  is  bowed, 

His  heavy-shotted  hammock  shroud 

Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave 

The  best  note  on  postera  laude  Ode  III,  30,  is  again  a  line  of  Tennyson : — 
It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days 
In  closing  may  I  leave  with  you  Frederic  Harrison's  canon  :  "  There 
is  no  law  of  Apollo  more  sacred  than  this,  that  he  shall  not  attain  the 
top-most  crag  of  Parnassus  who  crams  his  mouth  when  singing,  with  a 
handful  of  gritty  consonants." 


Scales  for  Testing  English  and  History 

PROFESSOR  G.  M.  JONES 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

MANY  Canadian  teachers  are  using  general  intelligence  tests  to 
grade  pupils  and  to  place  them  where  they  can  do  the  most 
effective  work.  Few  teachers,  however,  are  using  tests  in  the 
different  school  subjects,  and  yet  some  very  valuable  work  has  been 
done  in  this  field.  As  a  result  the  scales  now  on  the  market,  imperfect 
as  some  of  them  are,  make  possible  tests  and  comparisons  that  are  quite 
impossible  without  the  assistance  of  such  devices. 

More  progress  has  been  made  in  composition  than  in  the  other 
subjects,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  determine  with  a  large  degree  of 
accuracy  not  only  whether  the  work  of  a  particular  class  is  above  or 
below  the  average  for  other  classes  of  that  grade,  but  how  much  it  is 
above  or  below.  For  instance,  the  teacher  of  a  class  preparing  for  the 
pass  matriculation  examination  can  know  quite  definitely  whether  his 
class  is  up  to  the  average  standard  or  not.  Unfortunately  these  averages 
are  at  present  based  entirely  on  experience  in  the  United  States,  but 
gradually  enough  Canadian  results  will  be  collected  to  determine  whether 
our  standards  differ  materially  from  those  of  American  schools.  The 
average  achievements  of  pupils  in  English  composition,  of  those  American 
classes  which  have  been  tested,  are  as  follows: 

Average  Achievement  in  English  Composition1 

In  Grade     IV       V      VI      VII    VIII    IX       X      XI     XII 

Mean   (Pupils  of  all 

ages) , .  .     30       36       42       47       53       52       59       63       67 

Median     (Normal- 
age  pupils) 30       36       41       46       51       55       59       63       67 

These  scores  represent  the  average  results  actually  obtained  from 
testing  thousands  of  pupils  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  this  table  represent 
degrees  of  excellence  between  the  illiteracy  of  a  child  of  seven  and  the 
literary  excellence  of  an  honour  matriculant.  They  do  not  indicate 
ordinary  percentages  for  any  grade  of  the  public  or  high  school.  A 
full  explanation  of  this  point  cannot  be  given  in  a  short  article  of  this 
kind,  but  the  method  of  using  a  composition  scale  is  very  simple. 

xFor  a  discussion  of  these  scores  see  Trabue,  Supplementing  the  Hillegas  Scale,  1922 
edition,  pub.  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 
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A  composition  scale  may  be  used  for  many  purposes  besides  the  one 
suggested  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  progress  of  a  class  for  a  term  or 
a  year  may  be  determined.  The  ordinary  class  improves  about  five 
points  per  year.  Comparisons  between  classes,  between  schools  in  the 
same  municipality,  between  the  schools  of  one  place  and  those  of  another, 
or  between  the  schools  of  one  province  or  country  and  those  of  another 
may  be  made.  The  efficiency  of  different  methods  of  teaching  composi- 
tion can  be  tested  in  a  number  of  ways.  Not  the  least  helpful  use  of 
the  scale  is  in  standardizing  the  marking  of  composition  in  larger  schools, 
where  a  number  of  teachers  have  composition  classes.  The  widest 
differences  commonly  exist  between  their  standards.  This  defect  can 
be  largely  overcome  by  the  occasional  use  of  a  scale.  Finally,  standards 
can  be  set  for  a  large  area.  For  instance,  it  could  be  announced  that 
the  minimum  requirement  in  English  Composition  for  pass  matricula- 
tion would  be  70  on  the  Hillegas,  or  some  other  scale. 

While  the  scales  in  other  subjects  have  not  become  as  standardized 
as  those  in  composition,  they  are  all  more  or  less  useful  in  setting  stan- 
dards of  attainment,  and  can  be  easily  employed  by  the  individual  or 
the  principal  who  wishes  to  test  progress  and  to  make  comparisons. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  teachers  will  employ  the  better  known 
scales  in  order  that  Canadian  standards  of  attainment  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  we  may  ultimately  secure  scales  that  will  fit  our  con- 
ditions and  our  curricula. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  experiment  with  scales  in  English  or  history 
will  find  the  following  list  helpful: 

Composition 

1.  Hillegas,  M.  B.,  A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Quality  in  English 

Composition  for  Young  People,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  Univ.,  N.Y.     Price  2c. 

2.  Thorndike,  E.  L.,  Thorndike  Extension  of  the  Hillegas  Scale,  Teachers 

College,  N.Y.     Price  8c. 

3.  Hillegas,  M.  B.,  Supplementing  the  Hillegas  Scale,  Teachers  College, 

N.Y.     (Contains  instructions  and  records  of  tests  already  made.) 

4.  Hudelson,  E.,  Hudelson  English  Composition  Scale,  World  Book  Co., 

Yonkers,  N.Y.    Price  60c.     (Contains  full  instructions  as  well  as 
the  scale.) 

5.  Ballou,  F.  W.,  Harvard- Newton  Composition  Scales,  Harvard  Univ. 

Press.     (A  separate  scale  for  each  discourse  and  full  instructions.) 

Grammar  and  Punctuation 

1.  Briggs,  T.  H.,  Briggs  English  Form  Tests,  Teachers  College,  N.Y. 

2.  Charters,  W.  W.,   Diagnostic  Language  and  Grammar  Tests;  Public 

School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 
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Reading 

1.  Thorndike  and  McCall,  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scales,  Teachers 

College,  N.Y.  (Ten  parallel  forms  available.  For  both  Public 
and  High  School.  Price  $2.25  per  hundred.  Sample  form  and 
directions  10c.    Tests  speed  and  understanding  in  silent  reading.) 

2.  Gray,  W.  S.,  Standard  Silent  Reading  Test,  Standard  Oral  Reading 

Test,  Public  School  Pub.  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.     (Sample  set  of 
first,  15c;  sample  set  of  second,  6c.) 
Spelling 

1.  Ayres,  L.  P.,  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling,  Russell  Sage 

Foundation,  Division  of  Education,  N.Y.  (Monograph  with 
directions  and  copy  of  scale  30c.) 

2.  Buckingham,  R.  B.,  Buckingham's  Extension  of  the  Ayres  Spelling 

Scale,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
111. 

3.  Monroe,  W.  S.,  Timed  Sentence  Spelling  Tests,  Bureau  of  Ed.  Research, 

Univ.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
History 

1.  Sackett,  L.  W.,  A   Scale  in  Ancient  History,   University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Texas. 

2.  Vannest,  C.  G.,  Diagnostic  Test  in  Modern  European  History,  Co- 

operative Research  Bureau,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

3.  Van  Wagenen,  J.  M.,  American  History  Scales,  Bureau  of  Publications, 

Teachers  College,  N.Y.     ($1.50  per  hundred.) 

Note — All  these  scales  can  be  secured  through  the  Students  Book 
Department  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 


Problems  in  Mathematics 

HITHERTO  inquiries  for  solutions  of  problems  in  mathematics 
have  been  answered  by  mail.  But  as  many  of  these  have  more 
than  individual  interest,  it  is  the  intention  to  publish  in  this 
department  answers  that  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Subscribers 
are  invited  to  send  us  any  examples  in  Public  or  High  School  Mathe- 
matics to  which  they  desire  solutions.  Solutions  may,  of  course,  be 
sent  by  mail  as  heretofore. 
1.  No.  17,  page  98,  Ontario  High  School  Geometry: 

Draw  an  isosceles  triangle  having  its  base  in  a  given  straight  line,  its 
altitude  equal  to  a  given  straight  line,  and  its  equal  sides  passing  through 
two  given  points. 

Let  AB  be  the  given  line  and  C  and  D  the  given  points.  From  A 
draw  AE  perpendicular  to  AB  and  make  AE  equal  to  the  given  altitude. 
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Through  E  draw  EF  parallel  to  AB.  Draw  CG  perpendicular  to  EF 
and  produce  CG  to  H  making  GH=CG.  Join  HD  meeting  EF  at  K. 
Let  KC  and  KD  meet  i5  at  L  and  M.  Then  i£Likf  is  the  required 
triangle.  The  proof  follows  readily  when  the  figure  is  properly  drawn. 
It  is  interesting  to  examine  if  the  same  construction  will  give  the  isosceles 
triangle  for  different  positions  of  C  and  D  with  respect  to  the  lines  AB 
and  EF.  What  would  be  the  conclusion  if  HD  happened  to  be  parallel 
to  EF} 

2.  No.  18,  page  192,  Ontario  High  School  Arithmetic: 

The  duty  on  a  bale  of  canton  flannel  was  $3.75,  the  specific  duty  being 
1  cent  per  square  yard  and  the  ad  valorem  15%.  Find  the  width  of  the 
flannel,  given  that  the  bale  contained  100  yards,  invoiced  at  20  cents. 

The  invoice  price  is  $20  and  therefore  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  15%  of 
$20  or  $3.  Then  the  specific  duty  is  75  cents  and  therefore  the  bale  must 
have  contained  75  square  yards  and  since  the  length  was  100  yards,  the 
width  must  have  been  %  of  a  yard  or  27  inches. 

3.  No.  30,  page  225,  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic: 

An  agent  sold  for  a  cloth  manufacturer  1,020  yd.  of  cloth  at  $2  a  yard, 
on  a  commission  of  2%.  He  invested  the  net  proceeds  in  wool  at  40c  a 
pound,  on  a  commission  of  2%.    How  many  pounds  of  wool  did  he  buy? 

The  selling  price  of  the  cloth  is  $2040.  The  commission  for  selling 
=  2%  of  $2040  =  $40.80  and  the  net  proceeds  =  $1999.20. 

The  cost  of  100  lb.  of  wool  is  $40  and  the  commission  for  buying 
100  lb.  =  2%  of  $40  =  80c.  Therefore  the  total  cost  of  100  lb.  is  $40.80 
and  the  number  of  1001b.  which  can  be  bought  =  #1999.20-r-$40.80  =  49. 

4.  From  the  September,  1922,  Ontario  Upper  School  Algebra  Paper: 

A  broker  wishes  to  make  8%  per  annum,  compounded  half-yearly,  on 
money  paid  out  by  him.  What  should  he  offer  for  a  bond  of  $1000  to  be  paid 
6  years  hence,  carrying  interest  coupons  at  6%  per  annum  payable  half- 
yearly? 

If  he  buys  this  bond  he  will  receive  12  half-yearly  payments  of  $30 
each  and  at  the  end  of  6  years  he  will  receive  $1000.    The  present  value, 
in  dollars,  of  these  payments  at  8%  per  annum  half-yearly 
30  30  30  1000 


1.04  1.042  1.0412  1.041 

30  1.0412-1  1000 


12 


1.04 2  .04  1.04 

750(1-  -,  +  -1^  =  750+     25° 


6-—) 

\  1.0412/ 


1.0412  1.0412 

=  750+250X.  62460  =  750+156. 15 
=  906.15 
Therefore  he  should  offer  $906. 15  for  the  bond. 
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Show  how  to  describe  a  circle  to  touch  a  given  circle  and  also  to  touch  a 
given  straight  line  at  a  given  point. 


Let  AB  be  the  given  line  and  C  the  given  point  in  the  line  and  let  O 
be  the  centre  of  the  given  circle.  From  0  draw  OD  perpendicular  to  AB 
and  let  E  be  one  of  the  points  at  which  OD  meets  the  given  circle.  Join 
EC  and  let  it  cut  the  circle  at  F.  Draw  CG  perpendicular  to  AB  and  let 
OF  produced- meet  CG  at  G.  It  is  then  easy  to  show  that  GF=GC.  The 
required  circle  has  G  as  centre  and  GF  or  GC  as  radius.  Another  solu- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  other  point  at  which  OD  meets  the 
given  circle. 

When  a  problem  is  to  be  solved  it  is  interesting  to  examine  all  the 
different  cases  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of  possible  solutions 
under  special  conditions. 

In  the  diagram  the  given  line  does  not  cut  the  given  circle  and  the 
given  point  is  without  the  given  circle.  In  this  case  two  circles  may  be 
found  answering  the  required  conditions,  one  touching  the  given  circle 
externally  and  the  other  internally. 

Now  suppose  the  given  circle  moves  towards  the  given  line  until  it 
reaches  the  position  in  which  the  line  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle,  then  one 
of  the  solutions  becomes  a  straight  line  (or  a  circle  of  infinite  radius), 
and  there  is  only  one  circle  which  can  be  drawn  fulfilling  the  given  con- 
ditions. If  the  given  circle  moves  so  that  the  line  cuts  it  then  two  circles 
may  be  drawn  touching  the  given  circle  externally  but  touching  the 
given  line  on  opposite  sides. 
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Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  given  point  C  moves  along  the  given 
line  towards  the  given  circle.  When  the  line  does  not  meet  the  circle 
there  will  always  be  two  solutions  possible.  But  if  the  line  cuts  the 
circle,  as  the  point  C  approaches  the  circle  the  two  circles  become 
smaller  and  when  C  is  on  the  given  circle  the  two  circles  have  become 
points  (or  circles  whose  radii  are  indefinitely  small)  and  we  say  that  no 
circle  can  be  described  answering  the  given  conditions.  When  C  moves 
within  the  given  circle  two  solutions  are  possible,  both  touching  the 
given  circle  internally  and  touching  the  given  line  on  opposite  sides. 

Finally,  suppose  the  given  line  touches  the  given  circle,  then  when  C 
is  at  the  point  of  contact  an  infinite  number  of  circles  may  be  described 
all  answering  the  given  conditions  and  touching  the  given  circle  exter- 
nally on  one  side  of  the  given  line,  or  touching  the  given  circle  internally 
or  externally  on  the  other  side  of  the  given  line. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  under  varying  conditions  this  problem  has  no 
solution,  one  solution,  two  solutions,  or  an  infinite  number  of  solutions. 


The  Relative  Order  of  Difficulty  of  Questions 

PROF.  PETER  SANDIFORD 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

IT  is  of  more  than  academic  interest  for  examiners  to  be  able  to  assign 
"possible  marks"  to  questions  which  represent  the  true  relative 
values  in  regard  to  difficulty.  The  easy  questions  are  answered 
correctly  by  a  greater  proportion  of  candidates  than  the  hard  ones. 
These  relative  proportions,  by  a  simple  statistical  treatment,  enable 
examiners  to  find  the  true  relative  values  in  terms  of  percentages.  If 
no  other  considerations  entered  into  the  assigning  of  marks  to  ex- 
amination questions,  these  values  would  be  the  ones  that  should  be 
adopted. 

Suppose  that  we  wanted  to  find  the  true  possible  marks  that  should 
be  assigned  to  such  a  paper  as  the  one  discussed  in  School  for  February — 
"The  Ontario  Examination  in  Middle  School  Algebra".  Providing 
that  mere  difficulty  of  the  questions  was  under  consideration,  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  procedure: 

The  examiners  would  first  of  all  assign  any  values  to  each  question. 
It  is  suggested  that  10  for  each  question  or  part  of  a  question  be  given, 
since  10  is  a  convenient  number.  A  random  selection  of  papers  would 
then  be  made,  care  being  taken  to  get  a  set  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  whole  province.  Rules  for  marking  the  papers  would  be  agreed 
upon  and  the  papers  would  be  marked  by  all  of  the  examiners  until, 
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say,  100  papers  in  which  every  question  had  been  attempted,  had  been 
marked  by  every  examiner.*  The  average  (or,  better  still,  median)  mark 
for  each  question  of  a  candidate  would  then  be  calculated,  and  after 
that  the  average  mark  obtained  for  each  question  by  the  hundred 
candidates.    These  two  operations,  of  course,  could  be  combined. 

At  this  stage  the  average  marks  obtained  by  100  students  for  each 
question  has  been  secured.  These  average  marks  would  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  true  ones  since  they  represent  the  combined  judgments 
of  all  the  examiners. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  empirically  deter- 
mined marks  (10  in  this  case)  to  those  actually  obtained  by  the  candi- 
dates. The  easier  the  question  the  smaller  the  ratio  and  vice  versa. 
These  ratios  of  possible  to  average  marks  would  then  represent  the  true 
relative  values  in  difficulty.  For  convenience  they  could  be  turned 
into  percentage  values  by  multiplying  each  ratio  by  100  and  dividing 
by  the  sum  of  the  ratios.  The  new  percentage  values  would  then  be 
used  instead  of  the  10  which  was  given  at  the  outset. 

All  the  papers  would  be  marked  according  to  the  new  standards. 
If  the  examiners  did  not  want  to  re-mark  the  100  papers  selected  origi- 
nally, new  values  could  be  calculated  for  them  by  the  use  of  the  rule  of 
three. 

This  may  seem  to  be  unduly  complex.  A  simple  illustration  from  the 
results  given  in  the  above-mentioned  article  may  make  it  clearer.  It 
should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  the  marks  given  to  the 
candidates,  which  are  used  here,  are  those  of  a  single  examiner,  not  the 
average  of  all  of  them.  In  the  second  column  of  the  accompanying 
table  are  the  values  assigned  by  the  examiners.  Column  3  gives  the 
average  marks  obtained  from  a  random  selection  of  100  papers.  Column 
4  gives  the  ratio  of  possible  to  average  marks — the  new  true  values, 
while  the  fifth  column  gives  these  same  ratios  expressed  as  percentages 
(to  the  nearest  whole  number). 

It  may  be  objected  that  considerations  other  than  difficulty  affect 
the  values  of  possible  marks  assigned.  A  question  on  equations  may  be 
given  a  higher  possible  mark  than  a  harder  question  on  factoring, 
because  a  knowledge  of  equations  is  considered  of  more  fundamental 
value  to  a  student  of  algebra  than  is  a  knowledge  of  factors.  If  this 
be  really  the  case  then  a  statement  to  that  effect  should,  in  all  fairness, 
be  printed  on  the  examination  paper;  or,  better  still,  the  empirical  values 

*The  reason  that  only  completed  papers  are  taken  into  consideration  is  to  get  rid 
of,  as  far  as  possible,  the  undistributed  zeros,  that  is,  the  large  number  of  questions 
receiving  a  zero  mark.  Since  only  true  relative  values  are  under  discussion,  these  may 
be  obtained  from  clever  or  stupid  candidates;  the  relative  difficulties  are  the  same  for 
both. 
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Table 


Question 

Examiner's  per- 
centage marks  : 
possible  marks 

Average  marks 
obtained  by 
100  students 

Ratio  of 

possible  to 

average 

marks:  true 

relative  values 

True  relative 
values  of  ques- 
tions expressed 

in  percentages 

I  A 

6 

3.59 

1.67 

5 

I  B 

6 

4.19 

1.43 

4 

II  A 

6 

3.44 

1.74 

5 

II  B 

6 

4.05 

1.48 

4 

III  A 

8 

5.05 

1.58 

5 

III  B 

8 

3.40 

2.35 

7 

IV  A 

8 

2.82 

2.84 

8 

IV  B 

8 

4.58 

1.75 

5 

VA 

6 

1.74 

3.44 

10 

VB 

6 

2.55 

2.35 

7 

VIA 

6 

2.87 

2.10 

6 

VI  B 

6 

1.49 

4.03 

12 

VII 

10 

2.92 

3.42 

10 

VIII 

10 

2.62 

3.82 

11 

Totals 

100 

34.00 

100 

should  be  printed  after  each  question.  Failing  such  information  the 
candidate  is  led  to  believe  that  all  the  questions  are  of  equal  value. 
Again,  in  papers  like  history  where  alternative  questions  are  given, 
exact  equivalence  of  marks  must  be  preserved,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  true  difficulties  of  the  questions  could  be  determined  by  the 
procedure  outlined  in  this  paper. 

The  reader  may  ask  what  would  be  the  result  of  all  this  extra  labour, 
or  even  the  use  of  it.  The  answer  is  that,  if  this  procedure  were  followed, 
the  marks  obtained  by  candidates  would  exhibit  a  wider  range.  The 
poor  student  would  obtain  even  lower  marks  than  he  obtains  under 
the  present  plan;  the  superior  student  would  obtain  considerably  higher 
marks.  But  the  marks  each  obtained  would  be  truly  indicative  of  ability, 
while  under  the  present  plan  the  poor  student  is  unduly  favoured,  and 
the  brilliant  one  unduly  penalized.  The  scheme  outlined  would  find 
its  best  application  in  competitive  examinations  where  the  object  is 
the  discovery  of  the  most  brilliant  student  over  a  whole  province. 


The  Teaching  of  Elementary  French 

PROF.  W,  C.  FERGUSON 

Ontario  College  of  Education 

(Note. — This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Prof.  Ferguson,  beginning  in  the 
December  issue.) 

{Continued  from  the  May  issue) 

IN  the  previous  lessons  the  only  verbs  used  by  the  pupils  in  question 
and  answer  were  the  verbs  avoir  and  etre.  By  means  of  these  verbs 
the  agreement  of  subject  and  verb  has  been  impressed  on  the  pupils 
who  are  now  ready  for  the  introduction  of  the  present  tense  of  the 
regular  verbs.  Since  previous  lessons  have  dealt  largely  with  the  objects 
of  the  class  room,  their  position  and  a  few  of  their  qualities,  the  teacher 
will  now  endeavour  to  associate  with  them  such  actions  as  are  natural. 

As  before,  the  use  of  these  words  is  to  be  learnt  through  audition  and 
through  frequent  repetition  by  the  pupil  in  both  question  and  reply. 
Here  the  originality  of  the  teacher  will  be  constantly  called  upon  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  to  vary 
the  class  procedure  so  as  to  arouse  attention  and  interest.  The  vocabu- 
lary might  be  placed  on  the  board  for  the  first  lesson  and  copied  into 
the  pupils'  notebooks  at  the  close,  five  minutes  being  reserved  for  this 
purpose.  Have  it  copied  exactly  as  it  is  placed  on  the  board,  preferably 
in  three  columns.  To  use  the  same  material  at  the  next  lesson  send  to 
the  board  three  pupils,  chosen  because  they  write  well,  and  have  them 
put  the  vocabulary  once  more  before  the  class. 

The  paradigm  of  the  verb  parler,  illustrating  the  four  forms  of  the 
present  indicative,  may  be  placed  on  the  board  at  once,  or  may  be  de- 
ferred until  the  second  or  third  lesson  of  this  series  when  the  principle 
of  formation  should  be  carefully  explained,  especially  to  show  the 
influence  of  analogy.  If  parler  gives  je  parte,  what  will  regarder  give? 
Je  regarde.  If  the  verb  begins  je  regarde,  what  will  the  rest  of  the  tense 
be?    Similarly  with  all  the  variations  of  the  tense. 

After  the  pronunciation  come  the  spelling  and  writing.  To  give 
practice  in  this  also,  the  teacher  for  example  tells  the  class  to  describe 
the  actions  which  they  see  one  pupil  perform  at  the  teacher's  bidding. 
Such  an  exercise  as  the  following  would  result : 

Pierre  avance  vers  la  table.  II  ramasse  le  papier.  II  place  le  papier 
sur  la  chaise.  U  ramasse  la  chaise.  II  place  la  chaise  derriere  la  table. 
II  ramasse  la  craie.  II  place  la  craie  dans  la  boite.  II  retourne  a  sa 
place,  etc. 
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Subsequently  the  class  may  be  asked  to  write  out  this  exercise  for 
home  work,  changing  the  subject  to  nous,  etc. 
I.  Le  vocabulaire: 

ramasser 

placer 

commencer 

continuer 

chercher 

retourner 

prenez 


vers 

a  c6te  de 

rendez-moi 

montrez-moi 

la  baguette 

le  tableau 

le  mot 


parler 
regarder 
montrer 
ecouter 
repeter 
prononcer 
avancer 
II.  Grammar: 

1.  The  present  indicative  of  the  first  conjugation  in  all  its  four 

forms. 

2.  The  use  of  the  cedilla  in  the  1st  plural  of  verbs  in  -cer;  nous 

prononcons,  nous  avancons,  nous  commencons,  etc. 

3.  Stress  the  agreement  of  verb  and  subject. 

III.  Drill  in  articulation  and  syllabication: 

par-ler  a-van-cer  a.  co-te  de 

re-gar-der  ra-mas-ser  pre-nez 

mon-trer  pla-cer  ren-dez-moi 

e-cou-ter  com-men-cer  la  ba-guette 

re-pe-ter  con-ti-nu-er  le  ta-bleau 

pro-non-cer  cher-cher  le  mot 

IV.  Stress  the  nasal  vowels  in  these  words  making  sure  of  the 
difference  between  the  an  (en,  am,  em)  and  the  on  (om)  sounds,  by 
having  the  pupils  round  the  lips  carefully  for  the  latter  sound. 

V.  Attention,  la  classe,  s'il  vous  plait!  Regardez  les  mots  sur  le 
tableau  noir.  Void  un  mot,  et  voici  un  mot,  et  void  un  autre  mot. 
Le  mot  parler  est  un  verbe,  le  mot  vers  est  une  preposition,  et  le  mot 
baguette  est  un  nom.  Les  mots  sont  le  vocabulaire.  Je  prononce  le 
vocabulaire.  Ecoutez  attentivement.  (Le  maitre  prononce  les  mots 
lentement  et  clairement.) 

Je  repete  le  vocabulaire.     Prononcez  ensemble  apres  moi. 

The  teacher  will  then  go  over  the  words  slowly  with  the  class,  repeat- 
ing any  words  pronounced  badly.  The  class  should  be  trained  to  keep 
together  and  follow  quickly  after  the  teacher's  direction,  word  byword. 
Afterwards  the  class  may  pronounce  alone,  and  the  teacher  may  com- 
mand or  may  caution:  Vous  prononcez  bien,  ou  Vous  prononcez  mal  le 
mot  continuer;  repetez  le  mot  encore  une  fois,  deux  fois,  etc. 

VI.  Repetez  ensemble.  1.  Je  me  leve,  j'avance  vers  le  tableau  noir. 
Je  ne  regarde  pas  le  tableau.  Je  regarde  le  mur.  Voici  le  tableau.  Je 
montre  le  tableau,  je  ne  montre  pas  le  mur.  Maintenant  voici  le  mur; 
je  montre  le  mur.    Voici  la  chaise;  je  montre  la  chaise.    Je  ne  montre 
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pas  la  table,  je  montre  le  mot  prenez.  2.  Je  ramasse  la  boite  de  craie. 
Je  ne  ramasse  pas  le  papier.  Je  place  la  boite  sur  la  table.  Je  ne  place 
pas  la  boite  sur  la  chaise.  Je  place  le  dictionnaire  a  cote  de  la  boite. 
3.  Je  place  l'encrier  derriere  la  boite.  Je  ne  place  pas  l'encrier  sur  le 
plancher.  Je  place  le  panier  sur  le  plancher.  Je  ne  place  pas  le  panier 
sur  le  plafond,  etc.,  etc.    Je  retourne  a  ma  place.    Je  m'assieds. 

This  sort  of  exercise  may  be  used  first  for  audition,  the  teacher 
going  through  the  actions  and  repeating  the  phrase  so  that  the  class  will 
associate  action  and  words,  taking  one  section  at  a  time.  After  this 
aural  exercise  the  class  may  repeat  the  phrases  in  chorus  to  get  the 
meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  words.  This  should  readily  be  grasped 
as  the  only  new  word  in  each  case  is  the  ve^b. 

VII.  Then,  being  instructed  as  to  what  he  is  to  do,  the  individual 
will  be  called  on  to  go  through  the  actions,  and  m  each  case  to  state, 
as  he  does  so,  what  he  is  doing.  The  dialogue  that  will  ensue  will  be 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Maitre.  Pierre,  levez-vous.     Que  faites-vous? 

Eleve.  Je  me  leve. 

M.  Avancez  vers  la  table,  s'il  vous  plait.    Que  faites-vous? 

E.  J'avance  vers  la  table. 

M.  Regardez  le  mur.    Que  faites-vous? 

E.  Je  regarde  le  mur. 

M.  Regardez-vous  le  tableau  noir? 

E.  Non,  monsieur,  je  ne  regarde  pas  le  tableau  noir,  je 

regarde  le  mur. 

M.  Prenez  la  baguette.    Montrez-moi  le  tableau. 

E.  Je  montre  le  tableau. 

M.  Montrez-moi  le  mot  "prenez". 

E.  Je  montre  le  mot  "prenez". 

M.  Rendez-moi  la  baguette.    Merci  beaucoup.    Retournez 

a  votre  place. 

E.  Je  retourne  a  ma  place. 

M.  Asseyez-vous,  s'il  vous  plait. 

E.  Je  m'assieds. 

VIII.  In  order  to  introduce  the  forms  tu  and  il  with  which  the  verb- 
form  is  the  same  in  sound  as  for  je,  three  pupils  may  be  taught  to  go 
through  the  dialogue,  although  only  one  goes  through  the  actions. 
The  three  pupils  advance.  Suppose  the  pupil  Pierre  goes  through  the 
actions,  the  second  pupil,  Jean,  will  address  him  as  tu,  and  describe  the 
action,  while  the  third  pupil,  George,  turning  to  the  class,  tells  what  he 
sees.    The  dialogue  will  then  become: 
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M.  Pierre,  Jean  et  George,  avancez  vers  la  table.    Pierre, 

ramassez  la  boite  de  craie. 
P.  Je  ramasse  la  boite  de  craie. 

J.  Tu  ramasses  la  boite  de  craie. 

G.  II  ramasse  la  boite  de  craie,  etc. 

Thus  throughout  the  series.  Or  if  the  class  can  keep  in  perfect 
unison  let  them  take  the  part  of  George  in  chorus.  Even  then  this 
exercise  is  apt  to  become  monotonous.  To  introduce  the  plural  forms 
send  up  two  boys  to  go  through  the  actions  together.  Other  expedients 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  wideawake  teacher. 

An  interesting  diversion  from  the  regular  routine  is  the  use  of  jeux 
of  the  following  type. 

Jeu  de  regarder:   ' 

Maitre.     Je  regarde  quelque  chose.     Qu'est-ce  que  je  regarde, 

Jean? 
Jean.         Vous  regardez  le  tableau  noir. 
Maitre.     Bravo!  c'est  ca.     Vous  avez  raison.     (or)  Non,  vous 

avez  tort.     Essay ez  encore. 
Jean.         Vous  regardez  le  mur. 

Maitre.     C'est  ca,  je  regarde  le  mur.    George,  qu'est-ce  que  je 
regarde? 
Vous  regardez  la  classe,  etc.,  etc. 


George. 
To  vary: 
Maitre. 
Marie. 


Regardez  quelque  chose,  Marie. 

Je  regarde  quelque  chose.     Qu'est-ce  que  je  regarde, 
Lucie? 

Vous  regardez  la  table. 

Oui.     Vous  avez  raison. 

Non,  vous  avez  tort.    Essayez  encore  une  fois,  etc.,  etc. 
Jeu  de  chercher: 
Maitre.     Je  cherche  quelque  chose  qui  commence  par  c. 

Vous  cherchez  un  canif. 

Bon,  je  cherche  un  canif!  (or)  Vous  avez  tort.    Essayez 
encore  une  fois. 

Vous  cherchez  le  cahier. 

Pas  du  tout.    Devinez,  Alfred! 

Vous  cherchez  une  chaise. 

Bravo!    Vous  avez  raison,  Alfred.    C'est  ca,  etc. 


Lucie. 
Marie. 


Jean. 
Maitre. 

Jean. 
Maitre. 
Alfred. 
Maitre. 


The  Composite  High  School 

D.  A.  CAMPBELL,  B.A. 

Principal  of  the  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute  and  Technical  School 

A   COMPOSITE   COMMUNITY 

SARNIA  is  a  city  of  about  15,000  population  and  has  a  considerable 
number  of  industries.  Some  of  these  industries  are  different  from 
those  found  in  many  cities  of  that  size.  The  industrial  output  of 
the  city  for  1917  was  valued  at  about  $30,000,000.  They  have  lumber 
mills  there;  wood-working  plants,  and  stove  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. There  is  a  steel  plant  in  the  city  which  manufactures  bridge  struc- 
tures. There  is  a  threshing-machine  manufacturing  establishment,  an 
immense  oil  refinery :  there  are  salt  works,  saw-mills,  canneries  and  a  very 
large  brass  works.  There  is  a  wire  fence  factory  3  a  dish-washing  machine 
factory,  and  a  large  foundry  producing  auto  castings  and  parts.  Then, 
there  are  what  you  find  in  other  cities  of  that  size,  various  trades  and 
occupations  for  men  and  women,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  other  cities,  the 
rest  of  the  population  consists  of  merchants,  business  men,  bankers, 
school  teachers,  and  so  on.  So  that  in  a  way  it  is  a  typical  city  much 
the  same  as  you  would  find  in  many  other  places  throughout  Canada. 
A  few  years  ago  the  school  board  there  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
increased  accommodation  for  the  students.  That,  of  course,  is  a  problem 
that  is  facing  school  boards  all  over  the  country.  The  question  came  up 
as  to  what  type  of  school  they  should  provide  for  that  city;  and  I  think 
they  decided  rightly,  for  a  city  of  that  size,  to  build  a  composite  high 
school. 

A  COMPOSITE   BUILDING 

I  shall  give  you  a  description  of  the  building  itself,  which  is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  not  barring  the 
larger  cities.  Toronto  Technical  School,  of  course,  is  in  a  class  by  itself, 
but  leaving  that  to  one  side  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  a  better  school 
anywhere  in  the  country.  The  building  consists  of  23  classrooms,  12 
special  rooms,  one  library  and  study  room,  cafeteria  and  lunch  room, 
two  teachers'  rooms,  principal's  office,  secretary's  office,  board  room, 
boys'  gymnasium,  girls'  gymnasium,  boys'  dressing  room,  girls'  dressing 
room,  two  shower  rooms,  swimming  pool  25  feet  by  75  feet,  assembly 
hall  seating  1,040  with  two  dressing  rooms  and  a  large  stage.  The 
special  rooms  are  well  lighted;  they  are  modern  in  every  respect,  and 

*Extracts  from  an  address  given  November  3rd,  1922,  before  the  Canadian  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Ottawa. 
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represent  the  last  word  in  design.  All  machines  in  the  shops  are  of  the 
latest  type,  fully  guarded  and  motor  driven.  It  was  felt  that  the  kind 
of  equipment  put  in  there  should  be  up-to-date  in  its  character,  so  that 
adults  as  well  as  the  young  people  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  go 
there  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar  with  operation  on  the  best 
machines. 


The  Sarnia  Collegiate  and  Technical  School 

At  present  these  special  rooms  consist  of  the  following : 

Machine  shop:  small  lecture  room,  with  tool  room  adjoining,  equipped 
with  steel  shelving. 

Auto  Mechanics  and  Gas  Engine  room. 

Electric  shop  and  power  room. 

Woodworking  shop  with  adjoining  store-room,  paint  shop  and  lecture 
room. 

Drafting  rooms  with  blue-printing  outfit. 

Marine  engineering  laboratory. 

School  kitchen,  refrigerator  room  and  supply  room. 

Model  suite. 

Dressmaking  room. 

Millinery  room. 

Science  rooms,  including  Physical  Laboratory,  Technical  Physical 
Laboratory,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Physiography  and  Geography  Room, 
Lecture  room,  Conservatory,  Microscopic  room. 

Art  room. 

Clay  modelling  room. 

Medical  inspection  room. 

That  brief  description  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  the 
size  of  the  building.     I  may  say  that  it  is  as  large  or  larger  than — at 
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any  rate  longer  than — the  new  Collegiate  Institute  building  in  this  city. 
It  is  a  monument  to  the  courage  and  foresight  of  the  people  of  Sarnia. 

VARIETY  OF    SERVICES 

Now,  a  word  as  to  what  is  to  be  taught  in  that  school.  Prior  to  the 
putting  up  of  the  building,  Sarnia,  like  many  other  places  of  about  the 
same  size,  or  even  larger,  was  offering  the  usual  collegiate  type  of  educa- 
tion, largely  a  course  for  teachers  and  for  matriculation.  A  few  years 
ago  they  started  a  commercial  course.  However,  it  was  a  limited  form 
of  education- — very  like  that  offered  in  other  places,  but  narrow  in  its 
scope,  leading  as  it  did  only  along  certain  definite  lines. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  other  places  it  was  found  in  Sarnia  that  boys 
and  girls  were  getting  out  of  the  school  system  in  large  numbers.  Young 
people  were  looked  after  as  long  as  they  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
the  prevailing  educational  system,  but  once  they  stepped  out  they  were 
not  given  any  attention  at  all.  Now,  the  type  of  education  that  was 
given  to  these  young  people  did  not  hold  them — for  various  reasons.  The 
reasons  may  have  been  economic  in  their  character,  though  I  do  not 
put  much  stock  in  that  as  a  reason- — not  at  that  stage.  In  Sarnia  last 
year  there  were  75  or  more  who  received  employment  certificates.  They 
were  told  this  year  that  if  they  attended  full  time  up  to  16  years  of  age 
they  would  be  free,  but  that  if  they  did  not  attend  full  time  until  that 
age  was  reached,  they  would  have  to  attend  until  they  were  18.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  now  practically  all  in  the  school,  so  that 
apparently  these  people  were  not  very  much  bothered  by  the  economic 
reasons.  There  are  a  few  children,  of  course,  who  are  forced  to  leave 
school,  but  the  number  of  these  is  really  not  very  large. 

Another  reason  for  the  exodus  is  that  many  parents  and  pupils  find 
no  appeal  in  the  character  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  our 
schools.  That,  I  think,  has  been  the  main  reason  for  the  decision  to 
provide  the  vocational  type  of  education.  If  young  people  decided  to 
stay  at  school  many  had  to  take  an  education  without  the  vocation,  and 
if  they  continued  in  the  high  school  they  got  more  of  the  same  thing. 
It  was  a  better  education,  of  course,  but  one  without  a  vocation.  At 
any  place  that  they  wished  to  stop,  it  was  an  unfinished  education. 
Except  in  the  case  of  those  who  became  teachers,  the  students  did  not 
complete  their  education  until  they  went  to  the  university.  They  had 
the  choice,  then,  of  stepping  out  of  the  school  system  and  getting  a 
vocation  without  an  education,  or  staying  in  the  school  system  for  a  few 
years  and  getting  a  better  education  without  a  vocation.  At  the  present 
time  in  Sarnia  we  are  offering  courses  for  teachers ;  we  have  not  disturbed 
that  training  in  any  way- — in  fact,  we  have  improved  it.  I  think  the  work 
in  the  collegiate  department  now  will  be  better  than  it  was  before. 
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We  are  offering  all  the  matriculation  courses  that  we  were  offering  before 
and  a  general  education.  We  are  giving  commercial  work.  We  are  giving 
technical  and  industrial  courses,  home-making  courses,  part-time 
courses  for  adults  or  for  adolescents,  and  evening  courses  in  quite  a 
variety  of  subjects  lor  the  adults.  .  .  . 

THE   TECHNICAL   COURSES 

The  time  for  technical  and  for  academic  work  is  about  the  same. 
We  have  the  fundamentals  there  of  a  good  education.  Certain  subjects 
ordinarily  included  in  the  school  courses  are  not  considered  as  essentials; 
they  are  options  in  any  case- — French,  German,  experimental  science, 
Spanish.  The  teachers  who  are  teaching  these  subjects  in  the  technical 
department  are  as  well  qualified  as  those  who  are  teaching  collegiate 
work;  they  are  specialists.  We  are,  therefore,  able  to  guarantee  to  the 
parents  of  our  city  that  their  young  people  who  take  these  courses  will 
get  just  as  good  a  general  education  as  they  would  get  if  they  went  into 
the  collegiate  department,  and  that  is  true  of  the  commercial  work  as 
well. 

STATIONARY   TEACHERS   AND   MOVING  CLASSES 

We  have  the  teachers  stationed  in  rooms  which  are  equipped  with  all 
the  various  things  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  particular  work  in 
hand.  The  teacher  of  history  has  the  maps,  and  so  on,  that  are  neces- 
sary to  the  teaching  of  history,  ancient,  modern,  or  mediaeval.  The 
teacher  of  geography  has  a  room  properly  equipped  for  the  teaching 
of  that  subject,  with  maps,  globes,  and  so  on;  and  the  same  thing  applies 
to  the  science  room  and  the  shops.  The  pupils  go  about  from  room  to 
room.  Any  of  you  who  have  looked  into  that  question  know  that  by 
this  method  the  pupils  are  given  an  intermission  at  the  end  of  every 
period.  We  have  no  intermission  in  the  school  otherwise.  The  pupils 
march  from  room  to  room;  they  get  a  change;  that  has  helped  the  dis- 
cipline very  much.  But  the  great  advantage  of  that  system,  of  course, 
is  that  it  increases  the  capacity  of  the  building  so  far  as  numbers  of 
students  are  concerned.  We  are  able  to  take  in  from  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent,  more  students  in  the  same  number  of  class  rooms. 

PUBLICITY  NECESSARY 

As  the  technical  department  was  a  new  one  it  was  necessary  to  make 
its  courses  known  and  to  give  information  generally  about  that  depart- 
ment of  the  school.  A  short  announcement  was  issued  in  the  latter 
part  of  June  which  was  sent  out  throughout  the  city,  and  copies  of  this 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  who  was  eligible.  An  applica- 
tion form  was  to  be  returned  with  the  replies  to  certain  questions  appear- 
ing thereon  duly  filled  in — the  occupation  of  the  parent,  how  far  the 
person  interested  had  gone  with  his  school  work,  and  so  on.     Eight 
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courses  were  named  that  might  be  taken — matriculation,  commercial 
course,  home-making,  and  so  on.  For  the  first  three  weeks  not  a  single 
application  came  in  for  technical  work — that  is,  no  student  wanted  to 
take  the  technical  course.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  all  decided  to 
take  up  the  teachers'  course  or  the  matriculation  course;  quite  a  number, 
however,  were  wanting  commercial  work.  I  think  the  real  reason  of 
this  was  lack  of  information;  it  was  feared  that  the  technical  wing  was 
a  trade  school  in  which  the  child  would  not  get  a  general  education. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  disseminate  information  in  that  regard. 
I  had  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  press,  running  for  about  ten 
days.  I  interviewed  the  parents  of  the  pupils  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  school.  .  .  . 

Well,  after  the  information  had  been  given,  I  expected  two  classes 
of  boys  and  two  classes  of  girls  would  enroll  for  the  technical  work.  I 
may  say  that  I  guessed  rightly  so  far  as  the  rest  of  the  school  was  con- 
cerned, but  in  respect  to  the  technical  work  I  did  not  guess  rightly: 
to-day  we  have  four  classes  of  boys  taking  technical  work  and  one  class 
of  girls.  If  the  technical  department  in  the  school  had  not  been  formed, 
we  would  possibly  have  had  from  five  to  seven  classes  taking  collegiate 
work  in  the  first  year.  From  statistics  I  knew  that  if  we  had  six  classes 
of  students  entering  the  collegiate  department,  not  more  than  three 
would  remain  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  There  is  an  exodus  from 
the  collegiate  institutes  which  amounts  to  fifty  per  cent,  or  more  of 
the  attendance  before  the  end  of  the  course  is  reached.  In  some  schools 
it  is  even  larger  than  that,  but  that  is  about  the  way  it  stands  in  Sarnia. 
These  students  start  on  courses  that  they  do  not  complete;  they  make 
a  beginning  in  Latin  or  in  some  other  subject,  but  do  not  get  very  far, 
and  their  work  is  largely  a  waste  of  time,  since  it  leads  them  nowhere;  it 
gives  them  no  preparation  for  any  particular  thing.  There  are  two 
things  that  the  students  should  get  in  school:  one  is  a  good  general 
education,  and  the  other  is  a  preparation  for  some  useful  service  in  the 
community. 

That  is  what  has  been  going  on.  Collegiate  departments  are  also 
vocational  but  only  with  respect  to  a  limited  number  of  occupations, 
and  this  has  always  been  the  case.  They  prepare  young  people  for  the 
teaching  profession;  they  prepare  them  to  enter  the  university,  and  at 
the  university  they  get  the  technical  work  and  are  prepared  for  useful 
service  in  the  community — to  become  engineers,  doctors,  and  so  on.  So 
that  when  we  are  establishing  a  department  of  this  kind  we  are  simply 
doing  for  the  rest  of  the  community  what  has  been  done  for  those  who 
proceed  to  the  occupations  for  which  they  are  trained  in  the  university. 
We  are  trying,  therefore,  to  give  these  students  a  good  education,  and 
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at  the  same  time  to  give  them  a  preparation  that  will  be  of  use  to  them 
if  they  wish  to  go  into  a  great  variety  of  occupations. 

PUPIL   DISTRIBUTION 

As  a  result  of  the  information  given  and  the  interviews  we  had  in 
the  matter,  we  found  that  instead  of  having  six  classes  in  the  collegiate 
in  the  first  year,  we  had  three.  Since  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who 
enter  collegiate  departments  drop  out,  I  tried  to  get  that  fifty  per  cent, 
out  of  the  collegiate  department  at  the  start  and  to  give  them  something 
else  that  would  be  of  more  service  to  them.  The  number  in  the  collegiate 
in  the  month  of  September  in  the  first  year  was  123 — that  is,  those 
taking  teachers'  and  matriculation  courses;  the  number  taking  com- 
mercial work  in  the  first  year  was  68;  and  the  number  taking  the  tech- 
nical work  as  it  was  outlined  on  the  board  was  123.  It  just  happens 
that  the  number  of  students  in  the  collegiate  department  in  the  first 
year  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  number  of  students  in  the  technical 
department.  So  that  if  you  take  the  commercial  department  and  the 
technical  department  together,  you  find  that  we  have  more  students 
taking  this  new  type  of  education  than  we  have  taking  the  other  courses. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  good  distribution  of  students.  It  has  caused  some 
embarrassment,  of  course,- — having  four  classes  of  boys  when  only  two 
were  expected, — but  we  are  making  adjustments,  and  we  shall  get  along, 
I  think,  fairly  well.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  those  who  came  in  as  new  students,  we  had  quite  a 
large  number — that  is,  relatively- — who  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
collegiate  department,  having  completed  one,  two  or  three  years,  as 
the  case  might  be.  These  students  were  transferred  al  their  own  request 
to  the  technical  department,  and  given  special  courses.  That,  again, 
was  a  very  difficult  problem  to  handle;  we  did  not  have  enough  of  them 
to  make  classes  of  them,  and  they  were  of  different  grades  academically. 

AN   ADVANTAGE 

I  think  the  reason  why  the  distribution  of  students  at  the  Sarnia 
school  is  different  from  what  it  is  in  other  places  is  mainly  because  there 
is  but  one  head  at  the  school;  the  head  of  all  the  departments  has  an 
opportunity  to  meet  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  the  school.  That, 
I  think,  suggests  one  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  principal  of  a 
separate  technical  school- — he  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  students, 
many  of  whom  are  simply  drifting' — going  in  crowds  to  the  collegiate 
because  their  chums  are  going,  or  for  other  reasons.  He  has  not,  there- 
fore, any  good  opportunity  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  students. 
In  connection  with  my  experience  here,  Dr.  Putman,  Chief  Inspector 
of  Schools  in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  knows  that  I  issued  an  announcement 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  technical  school,  and  Dr.  Putman  was 
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good  enough  to  have  it  distributed  to  all  classes  that  were  eligible  to  go 
to  the  technical  school  here.  Dr.  McDougall,  the  Principal  of  the 
Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute,  was  also  very  sympathetic  towards  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  I  was  given  permission  to  speak  to  all  classes 
who  were  writing  on  the  entrance.  Yet  the  number  that  came  to  the 
technical  school  that  fall  was  very  small- — altogether  too  small;  most 
still  went  to  the  collegiate  institute.  Where  the  principal  meets  all 
the  students  who  go  to  the  school,  he  has  that  one  advantage- — he  will 
actually  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  give  them  advice.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  drawback  to  that,  Mr.  President,  he  may  advise  them  to  go 
the  other  way  about. 

I  have  not  given  you  anything  about  the  theory  of  the  composite 
high  school.  You  are  busy  men;  you  have  heard  a  lot  of  papers.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  the  advantages  or  the  disadvantages  of  the  com- 
posite high  school,  but  I  can  say  that  at  present,  at  any  rate,  the  staffs 
and  students  are  working  harmoniously  together.  They  are  coming 
in  contact  with  each  other;  they  are  rubbing  shoulders,  and  in  that 
way  it  is  a  democratic  experiment  and,  as  we  are  carrying  it  on,  I  think 
it  is  an  economical  one. 
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NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC.    By  N.  J.  Lennes.     Price,  $2.25 

In  the  teaching  of  any  subject  one  cannot  avoid  the  consideration  of 
certain  more  general  problems  in  education.  In  this  book  matter  relating 
to  such  general  problems  has  been  collected  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
and  sections  have  been  included  bearing  upon  the  modern  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline.  The  author  treats  fully  the  differences  between  learning  in 
school  and  learning  in  practical  life,  the  native  interests  of  the  young  child 
and  their  relation  to  work  in  arithmetic,  the  main  purpose  to  be  achieved 
in  a  school  course  in  arithmetic,  how  the  fundamentals  of  that  study 
may  be  learned  and  developed,  the  needs  of  arithmetic  in  the  home  and  busi- 
ness life,  how  the  principles  of  arithmetic  may  be  grouped,  and  finally  he 
tells  how  tests  of  results  may  be  made. 

SUPERVISED  STUDY  IN  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 
By  S.  Clayton  Sumner,  M.A.     Price,  $1.55. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  principles  of  supervised  study,  giving  one  or  two  typical  outlines 
of  a  topic  or  subject  in  such  a  way  that  the  teacher  may  apply  them  in  many 
directions.  These  outlines  are  also  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in 
the  construction  of  similar  plans  for  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  Super- 
vised study  is  not  only  an  intellectual  necessity;  it  is  a  moral  imperative 
and  this  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 
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Freshman  Rhetoric,  by  John  Rothwell  Slater.  Cloth,  393  pages. 
Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Dr.  Slater  has  had  experience  in  business 
and  editorial  work  outside  of  the  college  domain  and  so  has  produced  a 
most  valuable  college  text.  He  evidently  believes  that  the  purpose  of 
English  study  in  the  college  classroom  is  not  primarily  to  satisfy  the 
instructor.  While  his  book  provides  the  usual  aids  for  the  study  of 
English  as  a  means  of  expression,  yet  the  ordering  of  the  material,  the 
distribution  of  emphasis,  and  many  of  the  discussions  are  determined 
by  the  demands  which  will  be  made  on  the  students  after  they  leave 
college.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  constructive  exercises  in  sentence 
and  paragraph  building.  There  are  valuable  chapters  on  how  to  use 
a  reference  library,  speeches  for  special  occasions,  the  interpretation  of 
literature,  colloquial  English,  the  short  story,  and  college  journalism. 
The  text  gives  a  practical  definite  programme  for  a  year's  work  in  com- 
position rather  than  a  theoretical  discussion  of  rhetorical  refinements. 
High  School  teachers  of  Upper  School  Composition  will  find  this  a  most 
useful  text  and  a  most  valuable  reference  book  for  their  students,     a.  I.  o. 

Later  English  Poems,  1901-1922,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  E. 
Wetherell,  B.A.  Cloth,  207  pages.  Price  $1.50.  Toronto,  McClelland 
and  Stewart.  The  number  of  anthologies  of  English  poetry  that  have 
recently  appeared  would  indicate  that  poetic  genius  is  bursting  forth 
into  new  song,  at  times  with  fresh  vigour  of  hope  and  solace  after  war's 
branding  conflict,  often  mingled  with  a  note  of  cynicism,  at  other  times 
with  new  forms  and  strange  appeals.  This  anthology  represents  the 
product  of  about  seventy  English  poets  whose  works  appeared  in  the 
opening  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  Along  with  selections  from 
the  Poet  Laureate  Bridges,  Thomas  Hardy,  Edmund  Gosse,  Sir  William 
Watson,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Kipling,  Stephen  Phillips  and  others  whose  glory 
of  song  was  not  dimmed  by  war's  raucous  voices,  are  found  choice 
extracts  from  the  works  of  the  younger  poets,  Drinkwater,  de  la  Mare, 
Squire,  Gibson,  Sassoon,  Noyes,  Brooks,  Winifred  Letts,  Katharine 
Tynan  and  the  rest  of  the  brilliant  group.  The  editor  has  been  guided 
in  the  selection  of  particular  poems  by  his  personal  preference  directed 
by  the  "established  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  past".  No  place  is 
found  for  the  intrusion  of  the  unlicensed  free  verse  of  a  few  rebels  of 
recent  date.  The  reader  is  impressed  by  the  predominatingly  serious 
note  throughout.  Even  the  selections  from  the  earlier  group  are 
subdued,  dignified,  and  heroic,  as  for  example,  Hardy's  "  Napoleon  after 
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Waterloo",  Gosse's  "To  our  Dead",  and  Kapling's  "The  Children's 
Song".  Even  the  nature  poems  in  the  selections  are  tinged  by  the  gloom 
of  war's  sacrifices.  Baring's  references  to  the  coming  of  spring  in  the 
lines: 

The  season  holds  a  festival  of  light 

For  you,  for  me  ; 
But  shadows  are  abroad,  there  falls  a  blight 
On  each  green  tree. 

are  typical  of  the  other  nature  lyrics.  Probably  it  is  well  that  we  do  not 
forget  too  readily  the  struggles  of  those  bitter,  years.  For  some  of  us, 
however,  the  shadows  of  the  past  cannot  disappear  too  quickly,  j.  F.  v. 
Shakespeare  to  Hardy,  An  Anthology  of  English  Lyrics,  chosen  by 
A.  Methuen.  Cloth,  547  pages.  Price  3/6.  London,  Methuen  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  1923.  This  new  anthology  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  the 
enlarged  editions  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  but  the  student  or 
teacher  of  literature  will  welcome  another  choice  of  poems  from  this 
rich  field,  for  however  faithfully  anthologists  may  make  truth  and 
beauty  the  tests  of  good  poetry,  such  collections  must  always  be  the 
reflection  of  personal  taste.  The  editor  of  this  volume  has  chosen  the 
work  of  about  140  authors,  whose  poems  are  arranged  alphabetically. 
For  the  general  reader  this  is  a  distinct  advantage,  since  it  allows  him 
to  see  readily  how  much  space  is  given  to  an  author,  and  what  poems 
have  been  chosen  in  each  case.  Of  course  many  of  the  authors  are 
represented  by  one  or  two  poems;  others  like  Shakespeare,  Arnold, 
Blake,  Burns,  Browning,  Milton,  Shelley,  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth 
are  represented  by  from  ten  to  twenty-five.  However  much  one  may 
differ  with  the  editor  over  the  relative  importance  given  to  the  various 
authors,  or  over  the  choice  of  poems  from  individual  authors,  one  must 
admit  that  he  has  made  a  very  interesting,  valuable  collection  of  poems 
useful  for  both  the  general  reader  and  for  the  student  who  seeks  to  get 
an  acquaintance  with  the  best  lyric  writers  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

G.M.J. 

An  English  Anthology  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  compiled  and  arranged 
by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  Cloth,  1,011  pages.  Price  $3.50.  Toronto,  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  Sir  Henry  has  aimed  in  this  anthology,  "not  to 
supply  one  more  portable  collection  of  gems,  but  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  English  language  and  literature  as  the  gradual  gathering  of  many 
tributaries  into  one  stream,  or  of  many  characters  and  influences  into 
one  national  concourse".  This  aim  imposed  three  conditions.  The 
selection  must  include  both  prose  and  poetry;  "it  must  treat  upon  the 
same  footing  all  printed  work  of  interest,  whether  scientific,  philosophical, 
political,  or  creative";  an  arrangement  "must  be  devised  by  which  the 
reader  should  be  enabled  to  follow  the  stream  continuously".    In  carrying 
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out  this  third  condition  the  editor  felt  compelled  to  make  a  new  order 
for  himself  and  his  readers,  "the  order  in  which  the  great  writers  of 
English  made  their  decisive  appearance".  Unlike  some  editors  Sir 
Henry  did  not  choose  pieces  simply  because  of  literary  excellence.  They 
had  also  "to  illustrate  national  life  in  thought."  This  volume,  so  unlike 
most  of  the  anthologies  in  both  aim  and  content,  will  be  particularly 
useful  in  illustrating  with  High  School  classes  the  development  and 
history  of  English  literature.  The  history  teacher  also  will  find  much 
to  illustrate  the  social  life  of  England  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  G.  M.  j. 


Book  Notices 

(Notice  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  later). 

The  Assistant  Master,  by  G.  D.  Dunkerley  and  W.  R.  Kingham.  Cloth,  112 
pages.     London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  Limited,  1923. 

Literature  of  the  World,  by  W.  L.  Richardson  and  J.  M.  Owen.  Cloth,  526  pages. 
Boston,  Ginn  &  Company,  1922. 

A  Practical  Course  in  Intermediate  English,  by  Edward  Albert.  Cloth,  280  pages. 
Price  2s.  Qd.     London,  Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  1923. 

Second  Story  Primer,  by  S,.  E.  Gadsby.  Limp,  63  pages.  Price  Qd.  London, 
Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1923.     Nursery  rhymes  and  easy  stories  illustrated. 

Essays  of  To-day,  by  F.  H.  Pritchard.  Cloth,  287  pages.  Price  2s.  Qd.  London, 
Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1923.  This  anthology  consists  of  an  interesting  collection 
of  thirty-four  essays  by  well-known  modern  authors  and  of  exercises  calculated  to 
assist  the  pupils  to  study  the  essays. 

The  Ewing  Book  (scenes  from  the  tales  of  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing).  Cloth,  240 
pages.  Price  2s.  Qd.  London,  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1922.  These  are  selected  specially 
for  school  use.  There  are  ten  stories,  together  with  notes,  questions  and  written 
exercises. 

The  Dickens  Book,  by  J.  Compton,  M.A.  Cloth,  276  pages.  Price  2s.  Qd.  London, 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1923.     A  companion  to  the  Ewing  Book. 

In  Memoriam,  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  With  an  analysis  and  notes  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A.  Boards,  140  pages.  Price  Is.  Qd.  London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  1923. 
A  well-printed  text  of  the  poems,  very  brief  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  short 
summaries  of  the  poems. 

Dryden  and  His  Poetry,  by  Allardyce  Nicoll.  Limp,  152  pages.  Price  Is.  Qd. 
London,  Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1923.  This  is  the  latest  volume  of  an  interesting 
series  which  now  includes  thirty-two  of  the  poets.  Each  book  is  a  combination  of 
biography,  poems,  and  criticism  intended  to  give  the  student  a  clear  view  of  the  develop- 
ment and  character  of  the  author's  work. 

Secretarial  Studies,  by  Rupert  Sorelle  and  John  R.  Gregg.  Cloth,  401  pages. 
Price  $1.40.  New  York,  The  Gregg  Pub.  Co.,  1922.  This  book  undertakes  (1)  to  give 
the  student  a  useful,  workable  background  of  business  knowledge,  correlated  with 
stenographic  work;  (2)  to  develop  and  perfect  his  ability  as  a  shorthand  writer  and 
typist;  (3)  to  provide  sufficient  laboratory  work  in  solving  definite  secretarial  problems 
to  develop  real  business  power. 
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A  large  tube 
costs  25c-why 
pay  more? 
A  tube  for 
each  member 
of  the  family 
is  a  sound 
investment  in 
sound  teeth. 


Think  what  Grit 
Would  Do  to  Pearls. 

How  it  would   scratch  and  destroy 

beauty  lies. 

And  the  precious  covering  of  your  pearls — how  are  you  protecting  it  ?      Enamel  to 

the  teeth  is  their  protection  and  their  beauty.  Once  scratched  or   marred,  nature  can 

never  restore  or  replace  it.  So  choose  today  a  safe,  non-gritty  dental  cream  and    avoid 

years.of  regret  later  on.    Wash  your  teeth  regularly  with  Colgate's,  the  dentifrice 

that    is  recommended  by    more    dentists 

Colgate's 

CLEANS  TEETH  THE   RIGHT   WAY 

"Washes"  and   Polishes — Doesn't  Scratch 
or  Scour. 


Truth  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture 
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A  Junior  Course  in  English,  Part  I,  by  J.  W.  Marriott.  Limp,  119  pages.  Price 
1/-.     London,  Qeo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1923. 

Good  Speech,  An  Introduction  to  English  Phonetics,  by  Walter  Ripman.  Cloth, 
88  pages.  Price  75c.  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1922.  This  is  an  excellent 
introduction  to  phonetics  both  for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  correct  defects  in  the 
speech  of  his  pupils  and  for  the  one  who  wishes  the  aid  of  phonetics  in  teaching  foreign 
languages. 

The  Canadian  Poetry  Book,  chosen  and  adapted  by  D.  J.  Dickie.  Limp  cloth, 
110  pages.  Price  30c.  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1922.  In  this  interesting 
addition  to  the  "Temple  Poetry  Books"  Miss  Dickie  has  included  the  Canadian  poems 
for  which  the  children  of  the  Public  School  grades  of  the  Edmonton  Practice  School 
have  expressed  a  preference  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore, 
it  represents  the  tastes  of  children  for  Canadian  poetry. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  a  Citizen^  by  Henry  Elliot  Maiden,  M.A.  Cloth,  118 
pages.  Price  2.?.  Qd.  London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1923.  This  is  a  new  revised 
edition  of  a  manual  on  English  government  which  was  first  published  thirty  years  ago, 
and  which  is  now  in  its  tenth  edition.  It  is  too  exclusively  English  to  be  useful  as  a 
text-book  in  Canadian  schools,  but  it  would  serve  as  a  short  book  of  reference  for 
pupils  of  secondary  schools  who  are  studying  civics. 

History  of  Our  Country  (for  higher  grades),  by  R.  P.  Halleck,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Cloth 
534+XXXVII  pages.     New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1922. 

La  Vida  de  Francisco  Pizarro,  by  Manuel  Jose  Quintana.  Fully  edited  with 
introduction  and  notes.  Cloth,  170  pages.  Price  3/6.  London,  Methuen  &  Co., 
Ltd. 

La  Tdche  du  Petit  Pierre,  by  Jeanne  Mairet  (Madame  Charles  Bigot).  Edited 
with  introduction,  exercises,  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Edward  Manley.  Cloth,  161 
pages.     New  York,  American  Book  Co. 

First-Year  French  for  Adults,  by  H.  D.  Hargreaves.  Cloth,  124  pages.  Price 
Is.  6d.  London,  Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.  This  book  is  intended  for  use  with 
first-year  classes  in  evening  schools.  There  are  twenty-six  lessons  each  designed  for  an 
hour's  lesson. 

Elementary  Experiments  in  Practical  Mathematics,  by  R.  C.  Fawdry,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Limp,  61  pages.     Price  Is.  4d.     London,  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Examples  in  Practical  Mathematics,  Part  I,  by  A.  Dakin.  Cloth,  XXI +  143 
pages.     Price  2s.  Qd.     London,  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Introductory  Music,  edited  by  Giddings,  Earhart,  Baldwin  and  Newton.  Cloth, 
176  pages.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.  This  is  an  attractive  volume  of  songs  for  little  children, 
set  to  music  and  illustrated  with  coloured  pictures.  The  authors  are  directors  of 
music  in  Minneapolis  and  other  cities. 

Field  and  Camp  Notebook,  about  200  sheets  of  loose  leaves.  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  The 
Comstock  Pub.  Company;  Toronto,  McClelland  &  Stewart,  Ltd.  This  loose-leaf 
notebook  will  interest  the  teacher  or  student  who  wishes  to  study  the  flowers,  insects, 
birds  or  fishes.     It  contains  many  illustrations,  and  has  blank  pages  for  notes. 

The  Americas  (The  "Explorer"  Geographies),  by  James  Bruce,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Cloth, 
216  pages.     Price  3s.     London,  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Kingsway  Book  of  Famous  Explorers,  by  Robert  I.  Finch,  F.R.G.S.  Cloth, 
175  pages     London,  Evans  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Health  in  The  School,  by  J.  S,  C.  Elkington,  M.D.  Cloth,  192  pages.  Price  2s.  Qd. 
Glasgow,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd. 

Toys  and  How  to  Make  Them,  by  Jennie  Wilman.  Boards,  109  pages.  Price 
$1.25.     Leeds,  E.  J.  Arnold  &  Son,  Ltd. 
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VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


The  Stereograph,  with 
the  lantern  slide,  is  the 
only  practical  way  to 
secure  visualized  work 
in  school. 

There  are  Keystone 
stereographs  and 
lantern  slides  on 
thousands  of  subjects. 
Our  collection  of  negatives 
is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
We  have  purchased  the 
steresocopic  and  slide 
department  of  Underwood 
&  Underwood.  More  than 
a  half  million  "Three 
Dimension"  eye-records  of 
People,  Places  and  Indus- 
tries of  the  world  are 
welded  into  a  supreme 
Travel  System,  and  into 
superior  units  for  Visual 
Education  in  the  school- 
room. 

For  slide  projection  you 
will  find  the  new  Keystone 
lantern  best  for  classroom 
use .  It  is  the  lowest  priced 
high-grade  stereopticon  on 
the  market. 


GORDON  FERGUSON 

59-61  VICTORIA  STREET 

TORONTO 
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AQUARIA 


yy 


ANDREW  SMALL,  Specialist 

Manufacturer  of 

HIGH-CLASS  AQUARIUMS 

For  Gold,  Game  or  Tropical  Fish 

STOCK  SIZES   OF  AQUARIA 

6"  deep  6"  wide  12"  Ion 6 

8"  8"  16" 

10"  10"  20" 

GOLD  FISH:  Fan  Tails, 

Telescopes  and  Blues 

TROPICAL  FISH:  Guppji  and  Sword 

Tails   (Live-Bearers).      Paradises 

(Nest  Ruilders)  Barbus, 

Vittatns  (Egg-Layers) 

WATEB  FERNS,    LILIES,  PLANTS, 

WEEDS,  ETC. 

1136B  BLOOR  STREET   WEST 

Near  Duffer  in  Street        TORONTO 


#len  Jflator, 

651,    SPADINA    AVE.,    TORONTO 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Principal       -       -       Miss  J.  J.  STUART 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  MISS   VEALS) 
CLASSICAL  TRIPOS,   CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY,   ENG. 
LARGE,       WELL-VENTILATED      HOUSE,       PLEASANTLY 
SITUATED.      HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  STAFF  OF  CANADIAN 
AND      EUROPEAN      TEACHERS.         THE      CURRICULUM 
SHOWS      CLOSE      TOUCH      WITH      MODERN     THOUGHT 
AND   EDUCATION.        PREPARATION     FOR     MATRICULA- 
TION EXAMINATIONS.  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN 
TO   INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS.       OUTDOOR  GAMES. 
PROSPECTUS  FROM  MISS  STUART 


tjJSMsi'fe-W 

r  ■  - 

kXIIIL    U 

llr 
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BBjnjiiyi 
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ONTARIO  COLLEGE  OF  AK1 

Grange  Park    .  Toronto 

DRAWING -PAINTING -MODELLING  DESK 

DIPLOMA  COURSE   •  JUNIOR  COURSE 

TEACHER'S  COURSE  •  COMMERCIAL  AP 

CARE1D  RCA- Principal 

r 

IN 
X 

1  Session  of  1922-23,  Oct.  2nd  to  May  12 

Prospectus  on  application. 

th 
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Chip  Carving,  by  Harris  W.  Moore.  Boards,  47  pages.  Price  85c.  Peoria,  111., 
The  Manual  Arts  Press,  1922. 

Common  Sense  Golf,  by  W.J.Thompson.  Cloth,  147  pages.  Price$1.50.  Toronto, 
Thomas  Allen,  1923. 

Five  Thousand  Facts  about  Canada,  compiled  by  Frank  Yeigh.  Limp,  80  pages. 
Price  30c.  Toronto,  Canadian  Facts  Pub.  Co.  The  latest  edition  of  a  very  convenient 
little  book  of  reference. 

Traveller's  Joy  and  Other  Tales.  Limp,  120  pages.  Price  Is.  4d.  London,  G. 
Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Brownie  and  Other  Tales.  Limp,  116  pages.  Price  Is.  4d.  London,  G.  Bell  & 
Sons,  Ltd. 


Notes  and  News 

Quebec 

Mr.  L.  E.  Martin,  a  teacher  in  the  Baron  Byng  High  School,  was 
awarded  the  Royal  Canadian  Humane  medal  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Martin  jumped  from  a  steamer  which  had  struck  a  row-boat 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  last  July,  and  rescued  two  of  the  occupants. 
The  presentation  was  made  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Baron  Byng  High 
School  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McPhee. 

There  will  be  an  increase  in  school  fees  to  outsiders,  and  a  slight 
modification  in  eighth  grade  high  school  fees  to  regular  attendants,  to 
come  into  effect  next  school  term. 

Plans  of  a  new  school  of  26  class  rooms  to  be  placed  on  a  lot  recently 
bought  by  the  Board,  bordered  by  Rielle,  De  Biencourt,  Jacques  Hertel 
and  Angers  streets,  were  reported  in  preparation,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  work  will  be  started  before  many  weeks  have  elapsed,  the  school  to 
be  ready  for  next  session.    The  cost  is  expected  to  be  about  $275,000. 

The  new  Herbert  Symonds  School  has  been  formally  opened.  Dr. 
G.  W.  Parmelee,  English  Secretary  of  the  Protestant  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction,  declared  the  school  open,  and  members  of  the  board 
were  present.  The  Herbert  Symonds  School  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
Royal  George  School,  which  has  now  been  demolished,  the  pupils  being 
transferred  to  the  new  school  last  month.  A.  C.  Harlow,  Esq.,  is  the 
principal.  The  new  school  possesses  thirty  handsome  class  rooms,  and 
a  well-equipped  gymnasium  of  generous  proportions.  Large  play  rooms 
are  also  provided  in  the  basement,  and  the  new  school  is  considered  as 


WB*SZTSST ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM ZZm 

Largest  Permanent  Exhibition  in  Canada 
ARCHAEOLOGY.  GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY,  PALAEONTOLOGY,  ZOOLOGY 
Open  Dally*  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Bloor,  Belt  Line,  Dupont, 

Sunday,  2  to  5  p.m.  and  Avenue  Road  Cars 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Tripod  Magnifiers    ------      each,  $  .75 

Folding  Pocket  Magnifiers  (Linen  Tester)     "  .50 

Insect  Pins      - per  100,  2.00 

Dissecting  Sets  (5  Pieces  in  Pocket  Case)  -  -  -  1.75 
Pencils,  H.B.  (British  Made)  -  -  -  per  doz.,  .40 
Examination  Foolscap  -  per  1,000  sheets,  1.90 
Chemistry  Stencils  ---------.15 


Glassware,  Porcelain, 
Chemicals 


Apparatus  for    all 
Purposes 


McKay  School  Equipment,  Ltd.  "SKS**- 


Queen's 
Summer 
School 

at  Kingston, 
Ontario 

Six  Weeks — July  4  to  August  15 

At  the  Fall  Convocation  of  Queen's 
University,  thirty-four  Canadian  teachers 
received  their  B.A.  degree  through  the 
facilities  of  Queen's  Summer  School  and 
Extra-mural  Courses.  The  Summer  Session 
affords  an  opportunity  to  teachers  to 
obtain  higher  qualifications.  Both  Pass 
and  Honour  Courses  are  offered.  The 
attendance  last  Summer  was  367,  eclipsing 
all  previous  records. 

Those  who  want  credit  towards  a 
degree  and  are  eligible  to  proceed  must 
register  before  May  1st  for  extra-mural 
work  and  write  on  the  September  examina- 
tions. 

Kingston  is  a  delightful  place  for  a 
Summer  holiday. 

Write  to  the  Registrar,  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, for  illustrated  pamphlets  and  Summer 
School  Announcements. 


McGill  University 

School  of  Physical  Education 


A  two-year  Diploma  course  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Physical 
Education.  Women  Students  only 
admitted  for  Session  1922-23. 
Special  Residence.  Session  begins 
late  in  September  and  ends  in 
May. 

The  demand  for  teachers  still 
exceeds  the  supply. 

For  special  Calendar  and  further 
information  apply  to  the 

Secretary, 

Dept.  of  Physical  Education, 
Molson  Hall, 

McGill  University, 
Montreal. 
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being  admirably  adapted  for  handling  the  increasing  number  of  scholars 
in  this  locality.    Total  cost  was  $300,000. 

W.  G.  Dormer,  M.A.  (Trinity,  Dublin),  is  coming  from  the  principal- 
ship  of  Lennoxville  High  School,  and  will  take  over  the  Bannantyne 
High  School.  Among  the  other  changes  on  the  staff  will  be  A.  Munro 
Henry;  Miss  Ethel  Thompson,  B.Sc,  graduate  of  Durham  University, 
England,  who  will  specialize  in  mathematics  and  chemistry.  Miss 
Esther  Farnsworth,  B.A.,  will  also  be  on  the  high  school  staff. 

At  La  Salle  Model  School,  C.  N.  Crutchfield,  B.A.,  is  being  succeeded 
by  Mr.  James  E.  Samson,  coming  from  Argyle  School,  Westmount. 
He  will  have  as  his  assistant,  Mrs.  Wm.  Harrison,  who  is  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  principalship  of  Woodlands  School. 

Lawrence  Harrison  and  Howard  Dryburgh  will  be  principals  of 
Woodlands  and  Rushbrooke  Schools  respectively. 

Principal  E.  W.  Smith,  B.A.,  of  Shawinigan  Falls,  has  resigned  his 
position  to  become  principal  of  Sherbrooke  High  School. 

Principal  H.  G.  Hatcher  of  Sherbrooke  High  School  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools  in  Sherbrooke. 

Principal  Ernest  Smith,  Verdun  High  School,  who  had  been  Super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  retired  on  pension. 

The  following  students  have  been  appointed  to  positions  in  the 
following  schools,  for  next  school  term:  Miss  Clarissa  E.  Hill,  Montreal; 
Miss  Audrey  W.  Lamb,  Verdun,  P.Q.;  Miss  Lucile  R.  Lapointe,  Quebec; 
Miss  Daphne  Holt,  Montreal;  Miss  Dorothea  J.  Hopkins,  Montreal; 
Miss  Marion  W.  Inglis,  Montreal;  Miss  Helen  M.  Innes,  Montreal;  Miss 
J.  B.  Ireland,  Montreal,  P.Q.;  Miss  Mabel  M.  Jamieson,  Hudson;  Miss 
Glenna  B.  Johnson,  Sutton;  Miss  Norma  C.  Larocque,  Montreal;  Miss 
Ruth  M.  Low,  Montreal;  Miss  Ellen  S.  McCullough,  Aylmer,  P.Q.; 
Miss  Margaret  H.  MacKinnon,  Portneuf  Station,  P.Q.;  Miss  Beryl  E. 
MacVicar,  Montreal;  Miss  Pauline  W.  Marsh,  Montreal;  Miss  Ruth  E. 
Marshall,  Montreal;  Miss  Robina  M.  Meldrum,  Montreal;  Miss  Dorothy 
E.  Nesbitt,  Montreal;  Miss  Laura  L.  Newman,  Montreal;  Miss  Florence 
M.  Norton,  Verdun;  Miss  Kate  T.  Owens,  Knowlton,  P.Q.;  Miss  Thyra 
J.  Parker,  Buckingham,  P.Q.;  Miss  Fannie  E.  Peabody,  Sherbrooke, 
P.Q. ;  Miss  Norma  L.  Ross,  Montreal;  Miss  Dorothea  J.  Rowe,  Montreal; 
Miss  Gladys  G.  A.  Rowland,  Montreal;  Miss  Margaret  A.  Sears,  Pointe 
Claire,  P.Q.;  Miss  Blanche  J.  Smith,  Hudson  Consolidated  School; 
Miss  Marjorie  MacG.  Smith,  Outremont;  Miss  Winnifred  A.  Smith, 
Verdun;  Miss  Sarah  D.  M.  Wadleigh,  South  Durham  Rural  School; 
Miss  Muriel  E.  Ward,  Inverness  High  School;  Mrs.  Sidney  Warlow, 
Montreal;  Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Dryburgh,  Rushbrooke  St.  School,  Verdun, 
P.Q.;  Mr.  Harry  T.  Johansson,  Lachine;  Mr.  Gordon  M.  LeClaire, 
Montreal;  Mr.  Charles  B.  Ogden,  St.  Lambert  High  School;  Mr.  Hugh 
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Maps 

Globes 

Blackboards 

Primary  Aids 

Art  Supplies 

Sporting  Goods 

Pupils'    Desks 

Teachers'    Desks 

Teachers'  Chairs 

Kindergarten    Material 

General  School  Supplies 

You  will  find  them  all  described  in 
our  1923  Catalog. 

What  are  you  Interested  in  ? 


E.  N.  MOYER  COMPANY  LIMITED 

CANADA'S  SCHOOL  FURNISHERS 

TORONTO 
100  WEST  FRONT  STREET 

(Opposite  New  Union  Station) 
Winnipeg  Saskatoon         Edmonton 
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A.  Simon,  Lachine;  Mr.  Donald  T.  Watson,  Montreal;  Miss  Gwyneth 
E.  A.  Amaron,  Lachine;  Miss  Hilda  Bradley,  Magog;  Miss  Lilian  B. 
Butler,  Strathcona  Academy,  Outremont;  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Chisnell, 
Aylmer;  Miss  Jessie  M.  Clarke,  Wakefield;  Miss  Vivian  E.  Conners, 
Pointe  Claire,  P.Q.;  Miss  Jessie  M.  S.  Denison,  Outremont;  Miss  Cath- 
erine A.  Dewick,  Athelstan;  Miss  Lillian  F.  V.  Hamilton,  Verdun;  Miss 
Marjorie  G.  Bacon,  Foster,  Que.;  Miss  Sybil  M.  Campbell,  Shawville, 
Que.;  Miss  Mabel  Carswell,  Old  Chelsea,  Que.;  Miss  Hannah  M.  Davi- 
son, Ascot,  Que. ;  Miss  Christena  I.  Elliot,  Dundee,  Que. ;  Miss  Winnifred 
M.  Gilbert,  New  Boston,  Que.;  Miss  Bernice  M.  Grady,  Ascot,  Que.; 
Miss  Mary  A.  Hall,  Lachine,  Que.;  Miss  Marguerite  E.  Hauver,  Noyan, 
Que.;  Miss  Muriel  E.  C.  Ray,  Cascades,  Que.;  Miss  Isabella  M.  Hume, 
Upper  Lachute,  Que.;  Miss  Catherine  A.  MacAulay,  Bishop's  Crossing, 
Que.;  Miss  Mary  H.  MacDonald,  Barnston,  Que  ;  Miss  Florence  R 
McGillivrey,  Aldred  Joyce  School,  Montreal;  Miss  Marion  M.  Robert- 
son, Richmond  High  School;  Miss  Margaret  E.  Sproule,  Upper  Orms- 
town,  Que.;  Mr.  Hubert  J.  Stevenson,  Noyan,  Que.;  Miss  Alice  I. 
Thompson,  Scots  town,  Que. 

Manitoba 

What  is  the  value  of  an  educational  system,  anyway?    Are  people 
really  interested  in  finding  out,  developing,  and  finally  getting  the  best 
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Your  Mirror 
Advises  You — 

"HISCOTT 
INSTITUTE 

Treatments   Needed  " 


Take  heed  of  this  warning  advice.  As  soon  as  your  mirror  reports  wrinkles,  black- 
heads, moles,  pimples;  short,  faded,  or  falling  hair;  scalp  troubles;  too  much  change 
in  weight,  or  other  defects  in  personal  appearance,  consult  us.  We  have  had  30  years' 
experience  in  successfully  treating  the  skin,  scalp,  hair,  figure,  hands,  feet  and  nails. 
Our  experts  are  ready  to  give  you  soothing,  pleasant  treatments  with  perfect  privacy 
in  the  restful  rooms  of  this  Institute,  or,  we  can  advise  you  by  mail. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet  "G" 

Superfluous  Hair  Permanently  Removed  by  Electrolysis 

CONSULTATIONS  FREE  AT  THE  INSTITUTE  OR  RY  MAIL 

The    HISCOTT    INSTITUTE,    LIMITED 

59H  COLLEGE  STREET,  TORONTO 


Spalding  For  Sport 

RASERALL   SOCCER 
t  INDOOR  RASERALL 
BASKETBALL 
TENNIS 

Spalding  Athletic  Library 
r(M£cA^°*  Price  25c 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

207  Yonge  St.         Toronto 


An  Inspector 


"Having  taken  your  French  course 
several  years  ago,  I  know  it  to  be  of 
great  value."— D.  I.  T.,  Inspector  of 
Schools  (Alberta). 

LATIN.  FRENCH,  GERMAN.  SPANISH,  by  Mall 

L'ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY 

414  BANK  ST.,  OTTAWA 


Incorporated 

1832 

Capital 

$10,000,000 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Reserve  Fund 

$19,500,000 
Total  Assets 
$210,000,000 


Branches  throughout  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  Newfoundland, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  in  the  United  States  at  Boston,  Chicago, 
New  York  and  in  London,  England. 

A  GENERAL  RANKING  RUSINESS  TRANSACTED 


DUTCH  BULBS  FOR 
CANADIAN  SCHOOLS 

From 
VAN'T  HOF  &  RLOKKER 
Heiloo,  Holland 


The  teacher  of  Horticulture  at  the  Kitchener  School,  Toronto- 
says:  "  I  cannot  express  the  joy  we  got  out  of  our  Darwin  Tulips- 
They  were  the  most  wonderful  new  colors.  The  other  teachers 
speak  of  them  yet." 

Ask  jor  our  catalogue.  Send  in  your  order  early .  All  orders  for  import. 

H.  R.  McC READY,  Canadian  Representative, 

430  Rrunswick  Ave.,  Toronto 
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one  possible?  Your  correspondent  is  asking  this  question  because  the 
Manitoba  Legislature  has  just  passed  these  two  votes:  "liquor  referenda, 
$60,000;  commission  on  education,  $3,000".  The  sixty  thousand  dollars 
given  in  the  supplementary  estimates  will  by  no  means  meet  the  cost, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  finding  out  whether  the  people  of  this  province 
wish  for  easier  liquor  administration  or  not.  Five  per  cent,  of  that  vote 
is  considered  enough  to  spend  on  an  enquiry  into  the  educational  system 
of  this  province,  an  enquiry  which  is  to  include  everything  from  the 
University  down  to  the  tiny  red  school  on  the  prairies.  No  doubt  people 
desire  to  settle  this  drink  business,  but  surely  they  also  desire  to  settle 
their  school  question.  Would  it  be  different  in  any  other  province  in 
Canada?  We  doubt  it.  As  a  people  we  do  not  yet  know  the  supreme 
value  of  education.  Teachers  must  preach  more  earnestly  and  vigorously 
the  glorious  gospel  of  good  schools — all  the  time  and  everywhere. 

Inspector  A.  C.  West,  whose  district  was  at  Whitemouth,  died  on 
April  11th,  at  the  age  of  46,  after  an  illness  of  about  one  month.  Mr. 
West  was  one  of  the  younger  men  on  the  Inspectoral  Staff,  being  ap- 
pointed shortly  after  his  return  from  service  in  the  Great  War.  He  was 
a  man  of  sterling  character,  wide  and  varied  school  experience,  unusual 
good  judgment,  calm  and  deliberate,  and  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
the  teachers  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  death  is  a  very  great 
loss  to  education  in  Manitoba. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  M.T.F.  the  following 
were  appointed  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Teachers'  Federation  to  be  held  in  Montreal  in  August:  H.  W.  Huntly, 
president  of  the  C.T.F.;  C.  W.  Laidlaw,  president  of  the  M.T.F. ;  G.  J. 
Reeve,  secretary  of  the  M.T.F.,  and  E.  K.  Marshall,  immediate  past 
president  of  the  M.T.F. 

Major  C.  K.  Newcombe,  principal  of  the  Winnipeg  Collegiate 
Institute,  has  consented  to  accompany  a  group  of  Manitoba  teachers  on 
a  tour  through  Western  Canada  in  July.  A  very  fine  trip  has  been 
planned  and  the  prospects  are  that  a  fairly  large  party  will  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege. 
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De  Luxe  Wax  Crayons 

Prang  Crayonex  responds  to 
the  slightest  touch.  It  is  not 
so  soft  that  it  is  affected  by 
climatic  conditions,  nor  is  it 
so  hard  that  it  is  brittle.  This 
is  because  Prang  Crayonex  is 
made  by  a  scientific  combina- 
tion of  the  best  waxes  obtain- 
able. It  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  popular  priced  toy 
crayons.  The  striking  and 
brilliant  colours  can  be  over- 
worked, combined,  blended 
and  modified  to  produce  the 
beautiful  effects  of  oil  colours. 
Manufactured  especially 
for  art  use,  it  is  particularly 
adapted  for  drawing  on  paper, 
and  for  stencil  design  work 
on  clcth  and  fabrics  of  various 
kinds.  The  colours  can  be 
made  permanent  by  the  use 
of  a  hot  iron. 

Box  No.  3  contains  eight  crayons, 
six  standard  colours,  with  Brown 
and  Black  as  modifiers.  Each  stick 
wrapped  with  coloured  label,  to 
facilitate  pupil  easily  selecting  de- 
sired colour. 

Three  boxes  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c.  or  twelve 
boxes  for  $1.00. 


Write:  A.  J.  McCrae,  Agent 

23  Scott  St.    -    -     Toronto 


Wntfiorne  3mt 

169     COLLEGE     STREET 
(Two  Doors  West  of  McCaul) 


PHONE:    TRINITY    9354 


DINNER  PARTIES    CATERED 
FOR 

BREAKFAST  8.00  to  9.30 

LUNCHEON  12.00  to  2.00 

TEA  3.00  to  5.00 

DINNER  5.30  to  7.00 


Rooms  for  Transients 


Sixty  (Thousand 

EDUCATIONAL  POSITIONS 

FILLED 


Announcing 

THE  CANADIAN  OFFICE 

The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

Founded  1881 


This  teacher  placement  service  has  filled 
more  than  60,000  educational  positions 
ranging  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university  presidency,  and  covering  every 
province,  state  and  country  in  North 
America.  It  is  now  offered  to  Canadian 
teachers,  trustees  and  other  employers, 
through  the  Toronto  office. 

For  pamphlet  "A"  address 

WAYNE  E.  DAVIS,  MANAGER 

169  Yonge  St.,  near  Queen 

Toronto 


Offices 


in    Thirteen    Cities   of 
North  America 
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Books  Recently  Published 

Canadian  Constitutional  Studies.     By  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Robert  L.  Borden $1.00 

A  Guide  to  the  Poisonous  Plants  and  Weed  Seeds 
of  Canada  and  the  Northern  United  States. 
By  Prof.  R.  B.  Thomson  and  Prof.  H.  B.  Sifton       2.50 

The  Process  of  Study.     By  E.  Stanley  Ryerson 25 

Idealism  in  National  Character.     By  Sir  Robert 

Falconer,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto.       1.00 

THESE  BOOKS  SHOULD  BE  IN 
EVERY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Before  planning  to  come  to 
Alberta,  teachers  from  outside 
the  Province  of  Alberta 

are  urgently  requested  in  their  own 
interests  and  in  the  interests  of 
Alberta  teachers,  to  consider  the  fact 
that  Alberta  itself  has  sufficient  and 
more  teachers  than  she  can  absorb 
for  several  months  to  come. 

JOHN  VV.  BARNETT, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance,  Inc. 
10701  University  Ave., 
Edmonton,  Alta. 


PAMPHLETS 

Written  for  Teachers  by 
Authorities  in  their  Subjects 
Nature  Study  -  -     20c. 

Agriculture  -  20c. 

Elementary  Geography    -     15c. 
Seat    Work     for    Junior 

Grades    -  15c. 

On  Pronouncing  Latin  -  15c. 
Development  of  the  Im- 
perial Conference  -  15c. 
The  Phonetic  Alphabet  -  10c. 
Rainfall  Maps  -  per  doz.  10c. 
P.S.  Geography  Programme  15c 

Special  prices  for  quantities 
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